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NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL   AXIS. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  parts — a  central  part.  Nervous 
which  includes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,   and  is  named  the  V^™; 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  a  peripheral  part,  which  comprises  all  JjJJJ^ 
the  nerves  in  the  body.     The  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  which  peripheral, 
again  are  subdivided  into  a  cerebro-spinal  and  a  sympathetic 
system,  will  be  subsequently  treated  of,  whilst  the  present  sec- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  contained  partly  within  the  cavity  Cerebn>- 
of  the  cranium,  and   partly  within  the  vertebral  canal  ;   it  is  ^^^ 
symmetrical  in  its  form  and  structure  throughout,  consisting  of  j,  ^y„^. 
a  right  and  a  left  half,  which  correspond  in  every  particular,  and  metrical, 
arc  joined  together  along  the  middle  line  by  fibres  of  nervous 
substance,  which  pass  across  the  longitudinal  fissures  existing 
between  them.     These  connecting  fibres  form  the  commissures 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Enclosed  within  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  canal,  the  cere-  and 
bro-spinal  axis  is  protected  by  the  bony  walls  of  those  two  ^J^ 
cavities;  but  it  is  also  surrounded  by  three  membranes,  which  skull  and 
afford  it  additional  protection  and  support,  and  are  subservient  ^j^j^ . 
to  its  nutrition.      These  envelopes,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  are,  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  named  the  dura  mater, 
a  serous  membrane  called  the  arachnoid,  and  a  highly  vascular 
membrane  named  the  pia  mater. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is   divided  by  anatomists  into   the 
encephalon  (sy,  xcfoXiy,  the  head),  the  enlarged  upper  part  con- 
tained within  the  cranium,  and  the  spinal  cordy  contained  within  conusta 
the  spinal  canal.     The  encephalon  is  acain  divided  into  the  cere-  ^^*f^ 

*  *  ^  cord  and 

&rifm,  or  brain  proper ;  the  cerebellum^  little  brain,  or  after^  and  en- 

brain ;  the  tuber  annulare^  or  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  ^fi^jj' 

oblongata.     It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  term  brain ^  in  a  a^n 
general  sense,  is  commonly  applied  to  the  entire  encephalon,     ^ 
but  that  it  also  has  a  limited  application  to  the  cerebrum  only. 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL   AXIS. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  parts— -a  central  part,  Nervons 
which  includes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,   and  is  named  the  •y»*«m; 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  a  peripheral  part,  which  comprises  all  ^^ 
the  nerves  in  the  body.     The  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  which  peripheral, 
again   are  subdivided  into  a  cerebro-spinal  and  a  sympathetic 
sjrstem,  will  be  subsequently  treated  of,  whilst  the  present  sec- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  cerebrospinal  axis  is  contained  partly  within  the  cavity  Cerebro- 
I    of  the  cranium,  and   partly  within  the  vertebral  canal  ;   it  is  ^^ 
symmetrical  in  its  form  and  structure  throughout,  consisting  of  ^  gyj^. 
a  right  and  a  left  half,  which  correspond  in  every  particular,  and  ^netrical, 
are  joined  together  along  the  middle  line  by  fibres  of  nervous 
substance,  which  pass  across  the  longitudinal  fissures  existing 
between  them.     These  connecting  fibres  form  the  commissures 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Enclosed  within  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  canal,  the  cere-  and 
bro-spinal  axis  is  protected  by  the  bony  walls  of  those  two  ^iJjn 
cavities;  but  it  is  also  surrounded  by  three  membranes,  which  skull  and 
aflTord  it  additional  protection  and  support,  and  are  subservient  ^j^ . 
to  its  nutrition.      These  envelopes,  which   will  be  described 
hereafter,  are,  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  named  the  dura  mater, 
a  serous  membrane  called  the  arachnoid,  and  a  highly  vascular 
membrane  named  the  pia  mater. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is   divided  by  anatomists  into    the 
encephalon  (b,  ;c{^aX^,  the  head),  the  enlarged  upper  part  con- 
tained within  the  cranium,  and  the  spinal  cord^  contained  within  cohmbu 
the  spinal  canal.     The  encephalon  is  again  divided  into  the  cere-  "^JJ*"*^ 
brum^  or  brain  proper ;  the  cerebellum^  little  brain,  or  after^  and  en- 
brain  ;   the  tuber  annular Cy  or  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  ^^j^^' 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 


WEIGHT    OF    THE    ENCEPHAt.ON. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  are  the  ubIcR  publislicd  by  Dr. 
Sims,*  Dr.  Clendinning.t  Tiedemann,!  and  Dr.  Juhu  ]tcid.§  TIic  folluwiiig  table 
is  deduced  from  their  observatiuns.  The  wcigliis  given  by  Tiedcmaiin  liave  been 
conferted  into  ounces  everdupois,  the  weight  employed  by  the  three  British  ob- 
servers. All  ioatanees  of  fractional  parts  of  ounces  are  classed  n-ith  the  [lext  highest 
integral  number,  so  that  the  tenn  00  oz..  Tor  example,  includes  all  cosea  uf  brains 
weighinf  more  than  49  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  60.  From  the  tables  of  Dr.  Sims 
and  Dr.  Clendinnine  thoac  cases  have  been  rejected  in  which  cerebral  disease  is 
said  to  have  existed! 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL   AXIS.  669 

According  to  this  table,  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  male  brain,  in   in  male ; 
a  series  of  278  cases,  was  65  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight  34  oz.     In  a 
series  of  191  cases,  the  maximum  weight  in  the  adult  female  was  56  oz.,   in  female  * 
and  the  minimum  31  oz. ;  the  difference  between  the  extreme  weights  in  the 
male  subject  being  no  less  than  31  oz.,  and  in  the  female  25  oz.     The  weight 
of  the  adult  male  brain  appears,  therefore,  to  be  subject  to  a  wider  range  of 
variety  than  that  of  the  female.     By  grouping  the  cases  together  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  brackets,  it  is  found  that  in  a  very  large  proportion,  the 
weight  of  the  male  brain  ranges  between  46  oz.  and  53  oz.,  and  that  of  the 
female  brain  between  41  oz.  and  47  oz.     The  prevailing  weights  of  the  adult  avenge 
male  and  female  brain  may  therefore  be  said  to  range  between  those  terms  ;   y®*8»*t 
and  by  taking  the  mean,  an  average  weight  is  deduced  of  49  ^  oz.  for  the  male,   g^x. 
and  of  44  oz.  for  the  female  brain, — results  which  correspond  closely  with 
the  statements  generally  received. 

Although  many  female  brains  exceed  in  weight  particular  male  brains,  the   Male 
general  feet  is  sufficiently  shewn,  that  the  adult  male  encephalon  is  heavier   ^""'*.  *• 
than  that  of  the  female, — ^thc  average  difference  being  from  5  to  6  oz.     This   i^^  gj[ 
general  superiority  in  absolute  weight  of  the  male  over  the  female  brain,  is   periods. 
shewn  by  Table  II.  to  exist  at  every  period  of  life.     In  new-bom  infents  the 
brain  was  found  by  Tiedemann  to  weigh  14i|  oz.  to  15|  oz.  in  the  male,  and 
10  oz.  to  13}  oz.  in  the  female.* 

Anatomists  have  differed  considerably  in  their  statements  as  to  the  period    Brain 
at  which  the  brain  attains  its  full  size,  and  also  as  to  the  effect  of  old  age  in   '^■chei  its 
diminishing  the  weight  of  this  organ.     Soemmerring  concluded  that  th^   weight 
brain  reached  its  full  size  as  early  as  the  third  year ;  the  Wenzcls  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  fixed  the  period  about  the  seventh,  and  Tiedemann  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth.     Qall  and  Spurzheim  were  of  opinion  that  the  brain 
continued  to  grow  until  the  fortieth  year.     The  tables  of  Dr.  Sims  shew  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  brain  up  to  the  twentieth  year,  and  a 
further  irr^^lar  increase,  until  the  maximum  is  reached  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  after  which  there  is  a  decrease.     From  the  following  Table  (II.), 
founded  on  the  observations  of  Sims,  Tiedemann,  and  Rcid,  it  appears  that 
in  general  the  weight  of  the  brain  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year, 
then  more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  again  more  slowly 
to  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  at  which  time  it  reaches  its  maximum   fi\^^i  31 
point.     Beyond  that  period,  there  appears  a  sl&w  but  progressive  diminution   to  40  years, 
in  weight  of  about  1  oz.  during  each  subsequent  decennial  period  ;  thus  con-   then  di- 
firming  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  diminishes  in  advanced  life.     It  will  also   njini»hei. 
be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  general  results  are  the  same  in  both  sexes. 

♦  This  fact  is  not  without  interest  in  practical  midwifery,  for  it  has  been 
shewn  that  by  fer  the  larger  number  of  difficult  labours  occur  in  the  birth  of 
male  children.  Professor  Simpson — London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  1845. 
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All  other  circumstances  being  alike,  the  size  of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a   Sixe  of 
general  relation  to  the  mental  power  of  the  individual^ — although  instances  oc-   ^™"*  **} 
cur  in  which  this  rule  is  not  applicable.    The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  upwards   to*intellect 
of64oz.,''^  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  about  63  oz.  averdupois.f 
On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  in  idiots  is  remarkably  small.     In  three  idiots, 
whose  ages  were  sixteen,  forty,  and  fifty  years,  Ticdcmann  found  the  weight 
of  their  respective  brains  to  be  19|  oz.,  25^  oz.,  and  22^  oz. ;  and  Dr.  Sims 
records  the  case  of  a  female  idiot  twelve  years  old,  whose  brain  weighed  27  oz. 

The  weight  of  the  human  brain  being  taken  at  about  3  lbs.  (46  oz.),  it  is    Human 

found  to  be  absolutely  heavier  than  the  brain  of  all  the  lower  animals  except  **  , 

-  *      ccnnparea 

the  elephant  and  whale.    In  the  elephant,  the  brain,  according  to  Perrault,   ^th 

Moulins,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  weighs  between  8  and  10 lbs  ;  whilst  that  of  animals. 
the  whale  was  found  by  Rudolphi,  in  a  specimen  75  feet  long,  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  5lbs.t 

The  relative  weight  of  the  encephalon  to  the  body  is  liable  to  great  variation;    Weight 
nevertheless,  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  tables  of  Clendinning,  Tiede-   of  brain  to 
nianii,and  Reid,  furnish  this  interesting  general  result : — In  a  series  of  81  males,    u^ 
the  average  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  body, 
at  the  ages  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  was  found  to  be  as  1  to  36*5  ;  and 
in  a  series  of  82  females,  to  be  as  1  to  36*46.     In  these  cases,  the  deaths 
were  the  result  of  more  or  less  prolonged  disease ;   but  in  6  previously 
healthy  males,  who  died  suddenly  from  disease  or  accident,  the  average  pro-   in  health ; 
portion  was  1  to  40  8. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  and  body  is  greater  at  birth  than  at  &t  different 
may  other  period  of  life,  being,  according  to  Tiedemann,  about  1  to  5*85  in  K". 
the  male,  and  about  1  to  6'5  in  the  female.  From  the  tables  already  referred 
to,  it  further  appears  that  the  proportion  diminishes  gpradually  up  to  the 
tenth  year,  being  then  about  1  to  14.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year, 
the  relative  increase  of  the  body  is  most  striking,  ttie  ratio  of  the  two  being 
at  the  end  of  that  period  about  1  to  30.  After  the  twentieth  year,  the  general 
average  oil  to  36*5  prevails,  with  a  further  trifling  decrease  in  advanced  life. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  his  body,  the  brain  of  man  may  be  ««  corn- 
stated  generally  to  be  heavier  than  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals ;  but   P*!*"  ^*'** 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  species  of  small 
birds,  in  the  smaller  apes,  in  monkeys,  and  in  some  small  rodent  animals. 

In  some  of  the  examples  in  the  following  table,§  the  brain  is  heavier,  and 
in  others  lighter  relatively  to  the  body  than  it  is  in  man. 

*  Emille  Rousseau — Maladie  et  autopsie  de  M.  G.  Cuvier.  Lancette 
Fran^aise.  Mai  26,  1832.  The  precise  weight  given  by  M.  Rousseau  is 
3  livres,  11  ounces,  4^  gros  (old  French  weight).  This  being  reduced  to 
kilogrammes  and  thence  converted  into  oz.  averdupois,  gives  64  oz.  and 
nearly  one-third. 

f  Cormack's  Journal,  December,  1844.  Dupuvtren's  brain  is  stated  by 
Tiedemann  (op.  cit.  p.  9,)  to  have  weighed  58  oz.  Apothecar]r*8  wt.=:63i  oz. 
averdupois.  But  in  the  Report  of  the  Autopsy  published  in  the  Lancette 
Fimnfaisey  Feb.  1835,  the  weight  is  given  as  2  livres  14  ounces  (old  French 
wt.=sonly  to  50  oz.  Averdupois.  %  In  Tiedemann,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

$  Selected  from  Cuvier's  Lemons,  &c.,  2d  edition,  par  If .  G.  Cuvier  & 
LauzillanL     1845.     Paris. 
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Weight 
of  brain 
to  body  in 
the  four 
daMes  of 
▼ertebiata. 


Blue-headed  Tit  1  to  12 

Canary  1  to  14 

Goldfinch  1  to  24 

Linnet             .  1  to  24 

Monkey  (small)  .       1  to  22 

Field-mouse  .  1  to  31 

Gihbon    .  .       lto48 

Rat    .  1  to  76 


Porpoise  . 
Rabbit 
Cat 
Dog   . 
Horse 
Elephant 
Sheep 
Ox     . 


Ito  93 
1  to  140 
Ito  156 
Ito  305 
Ito  400 
Ito  500 
Ito  350 
1  to  860* 


M.  Leurett  has  found,  from  extensive  observation,  that  the  proportionate 
weight  of  the  brain  to  the  body,  in  the  four  classes  of  vertebrate  animals, 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  numbers  : 

In  Fishes,  as  I  to  5668  In  Birds,  1  to  212 

Reptiles,  1  to  1321  Mammalia,  1  to  186 


Weight  of 

cerebrum, 

cerebellum, 

pons,  and 

medulla 

oblongata. 


Ratio 
between 
oerebr.  and 
cerebell. 


Ratio  of 
oerebr.  to 
cerebral 
nervee. 


WEIGHTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

As  the  result  of  observations  made  in  reference  to  this  subject,  on  the 
brains  of  53  males  and  34  females,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty- 
five.  Dr.  J.  Reid  has  given  the  following  table  : — 


t( 


<t 


Males. 

FenuUcs. 

Differenoo. 

ox.        dra. 

OZ.           dXB. 

ox.    dn. 

43     15  J 

38     12 

5     3| 

5       4 

4     12\ 

0     7f 

15? 

1       01 

0      i 

Average  weight  of  cerebrum 

cerebellum 

pons  and  medulla  \ 
oblongata         J 


"  entire  encephalon     50       3|         44       8 J        5  11 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to 
that  of  the  cerebrum,  is,  in  the  male,  as  1  to  8^,  and  in  the  female  as 
1  to  8^. 

In  the  new-bom  infant  the  ratio  is  strikingly  different  to  what  it  is  in  the 
adult,  being,  according  to  Chaussier,  from  1  to  13  to  1  to  26  ;  by  Cm  veil- 
hier  it  was  found  to  be  1  to  20. 

In  most  mammalia,  the  cerebellum  is  found  to  be  heavier  in  proportion  to 
the  cerebrum,  than  it  is  in  the  human  subject ;  in  other  words,  the  cerebmm 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellum  in  man. 

Soemmerring  J  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  nerves  connected  with  it  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals.  With  the 
view  of  shewing  the  size  of  the  brain  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous 


♦  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Owen  for  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  relative  weight  of  the  brain  and  body  in  the  Chimpanzee  (Simla 
Troglodytes). 

Weight  of  brain,  in  a  half-grown  male  .  .     9J  oz. 

Weight  of  body,  in  a  nearly  adult  female,  611bs.  =s  976  oz. 
Proportion  between  the  two  weights  1  to  100. 
t  Anat.  Comp.  du  Syst.  Nerv.,  &c.     Paris,  1839.     Tom.  i.,  p.  423. 
X  De  basi  encephali,  Goettingae.     1778. 
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^y^tcIn  iu  different  cases,  a  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  width  of  the  wj^ti. 

cen^bnun  with  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     From  this  it  appears,  that  of  cerebr. 

the  proportionate  diameter  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  ^  width  of 

grtater  in  man  than  in  any  animal,  except  the  dolphin,  in  which  creature  it  ^j^jy. 

Uiusi  be  remembered  that  the  cerebral  lobes  exhibit  a  disproportionate  lateral  .  ^ 

tlfvclopnient.     The  width  of  the  cerebrum  in  man,  as  compared  with  that  of 
tiic  medulla  oblongata  at  its  base  or  broadest  part,  is  about  7  to  1. 


In  the  ourang  it  is 

6to    1 

in  animals. 

In  certain  monkeys 

5  and  4  to    1 

In  the  dog 

11  to    6 

In  the  cat 

.    11  to    4 

In  the  rabbit 

8  to    3 

In  the  ox 

.    13  to    5 

In  the  horse 

21  to    8 

In  the  falcon 

.    34  to  13 

In  the  sparrow 

18  to    7 

In  the  dolphin  . 

.    13  to    1* 

WEIGHT    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD. 

Divested  of  its  membranes  and  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  in  the  human  sub-   Weight  of 
ject  weighs  from  1  oz.  to  1 J  oz.,  and  therefore  its  proportion  to  the  encepha-   "pi^^ 
loo  is  about  1  to  33.     Meckel  gives  it  as  1  to  40. 

The  disproportion  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  becomes  less  and  as  compared 
less  in  descending  the  scale  of  the  vertebrata,  until  at  length,  in  the  cold-   ^^     D«un, 
blooded  animals,  the  spinal  cord  becomes  heavier  than  the  brain.     Thus^  in, 
the  mouse,  the  weight  of  tlic  brain,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  spinal  cord, 
is  as  4  to  1  ;  in  the  pigeon,  as  3}  to  1 ;  in  the  newt,  only  as  }  to  1 ;  and  iu 
the  lamprey,  as  ^  to  1 . 

In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body,  the  spinal  cord  in  man  may  be   or  with 
^ted  in  general  terms  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  animals.     In  regard  body, 
to  the  cold-blooded  animals,  to  birds,  and  to  small  mammalia,  this  has  been 
ictually  demonstrated,  but  not  in  reference  to  the  larger  mammalia. 

THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

TLe  spinal  cord^  or  spinal  marrow  (medulla  spinalis),   is  Spinal 

that  part  of  ibe  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  is  situated  within  the  ^"^ll^ 

rertebial  canal.     It  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  vcrtubrai 

magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  about  the  lower  part  of  the  ^^to 

body  of  the  first  lambar  vertebra.     It  forms  the  continuation  of  fint  lumr 
the  medulla  oblongata  aboye,  and  ends  below  in  a  slender  fila- 
ment, which  is  prolonged  to  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal. 

The  spinal   cord  does  not  occupy,  either  by  its  length  or  does  not 

thM^Vnwfj  the  eaiiit  space  within  that  canal.     On  the  contrary,  ^anai ; 

*  €uTier*8  Lefons :  ut  eupri. 
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invested   closely  by  a  proper  membrane  (the  pia  mater),  the 

cord  is  enclosed  within  a  sheath,  both  longer  and  larger  than 

itself,  which  is  formed  by  the  dura  mater,  and  which  is  itself 

separated  from  the  walls    of  the  canal  by  numerous   vascular 

has  8  space    plexuses,   and  much  loose  cellular   tissue.       The  interval  be- 

^"^  ^^     tween  the  investing  membrane  and  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  is 

sheath;        lined  by  a  serous  membrane  (the  arachnoid),  and  is  filled  by  a 

fluid  called  the   cerebro-spinal   fluid.     Within  this   space  the 

cord  is  suspended  or  supported    by  proper   ligaments,  which 

serve  to  fix  it  at  different  points  to  its  sheath.     The  anterior 

and  posterior  roots  of  the  several  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  pass 

across  the  space  from   the  surface  of  the  cord,  towards  the  cor- 

8  space        respondin&f  intervertebral  foramina.     Since  the  cord  terminates 

coiu^ite     ^^  ^^^  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  it  occupies  only  the  two 

upper  thirds  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  elongated  roots  of  the 

lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  which  descend  nearly  vertically  from 

the  cord  to  reach  the  lumbar  intervertebral  and  the  sacral  fora- 

Cauda  mina,  form  a  lash  of  nervous  cords  named  the  cauda  equina^ 

*^*"°*'         which  occupies  the  remaining  and  lower  third  of  the  spinal  canal. 

Position  Although  the  cord  usually  ends  near  the  lower  border  of  the 

endTaries;    body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  it  sometimes  terminates  a 

•  little  above  or  below  that  point,  as  opposite  to  the  last  dorsal 

or  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.      The  position  of  the  \o\^t 

end  of  the  cord  also  varies  according  to  the  state  of  curvature 

of  the  vertebral  column,  in  the  flexion  forwards  of  which,  as  in 

the  stooping  posture,  the  end  of  the  cord  is  slightly  raised. — 

reaches         j^  the  foetus,  at  an  early  period,  the  length  of  the  cord  corre- 

spinal  canal   sponds  with   that  of  the  vertebral  canal ;    but  after  the  third 

an  fDBtus.       month,  the  canal  and  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 

begin   to  grow  more  rapidly  in  proportion  so  that  at  birth  the 

lower  end  of  the  cord  reaches  only  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

lu  length.         The  length  of  the  spinal  cord  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 

form,  and      inches ;   and  it  varies  in  diameter  in  diflTerent  situations.     Its 

general  form  is  cylindrical,  but  it  is  somewhat  flattened  before 

and  behind.     It  is  not  of  uniform  size  or  shape  throughout,  but 

presents  two  enlargements — an  upper,  or  cervical,  and  a  lower, 

enhiige-        or  lumbar.      The  cervical  enlargement  is  of  greater  size  and  ex- 

ments,         ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  lower.      It  reaches  from  the  third  cervical  to  the 

1    bar-        ^^  dorsal  vertebra;  its  greatest  diameter  is  from  side  to  side. 

The  lower  or  lumbar  enlargement  is  situated  about  opposite  the 
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last  dorsal  vertebra ;  its  greatest  diameter  is  from  before  back- 
wards, and  by  Foville*  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly  due  to  an  increase 
in  bulk  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  cord. — Below  this  enlarge-  ;•  pointed i 

lower  end 

ment,  the  cord  tapers  into  a  conical  point.  Sometimes  it  forms 
one  or  two  bulbs  or  swellings  towards  its  lower  end.  The  tometime* 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  Jh^*"^ 
size  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and 
which  are  connected  with  those  regions  of  the  cord, — in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  fiict  observed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
Dear  the  origin  of  large  nerves,  the  nervous  substance  is  accu- 
mulated in  larger  proportion.  On  its  commencement  in  the  em- 
bryo, the  spinal  cord  is  destitute  of  these  enlargements,  which, 
in  their  first  appearance  and  subsequent  progress,  correspond 
with  the  growth  of  the  limbs. 

The  long  free  and  slender  filament  in  which  the  cord  termi-  Termiua- 
nates,  descends  in  the  middle  line  amongst  the  nerves  composing  coid. 
the  Cauda  equina,  and,  becoming  blended  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  sheath  opposite  to  the  first  or  second  sacral  vertebra,  passes 
on  to  be  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  or  to  the  base 
of  the  coccyx.     It  is  named  the  central  ligament  of  the  spinal  Central 
cord  ;  it  is  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  contains  no  nervous  sub-  \^i^ 
stance,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  its  upper  end  ;  it  is,  there-  ^^^ 
fore,  not  a  nerve,  although  it  was  at  one  time  so  considered,  and 
was  named  nervus  tmpar.     It  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  ^nt  a  pro- 
the  pia  mater  or  innermost  membrane,  which,  being  attached  at  ^maa- 
its  lower  end  to  the  dura  mater  and  vertebral  canal,  keeps  pace  bxaom. 
with  the  latter  in  its  growth,  whilst  the  cord  relatively  shortens. 
It  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  with  a  few  fine  elastic  filaments  in- 
termixed ;  and  it  must  assist  in  supporting  the  cord,  and  in 
maintaining  its  position  during  the  movements  of  the  trunk. 
A  small  vein  has  been  sometimes  seen  upon  it. 

When  removed  from  the  vertebral  canal,  and  divested  of  its  Median 
membranes,  the  spinal  cord  is  seen  to  be  marked  by  longitudi-  ofoo? 
nal^MMref.     Of  these,  two  run  along  the  middle  line,  one  in 
front  and  the  other  behind,  and  are  named  the  anterior  and  po*- 
terior  median  JUturf*^  fig.  160,  a  and  p.     By  means  of  these, 
which  penetrate  only  a  certain  distance  into  its  substance,  the 

*  TnM  oompl.  de  I'Anat.,  &c.  du  SysU  Nerv.  Cerubro-Spinol.    Puris, 
18M.    PtotL,p.l3& 
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cord  is  divided  into  two  lateral  and  Bymmetrical  lialves,  which, 
however,  are  connected  in  theii  whole  length  hj  a  cross  portion 
of  nervous  aubetancc  called  the  commisaure. 

The  anterior  median  Jissure,  a  a',  is  more  distinct  than  the 
posterior,  and  penetrates  about  one- 
third  of  the  thickness  of  the  cord,  but 
its  depth  increases  towards  the  lower 
end.  It  contains  a  fold  or  lamelli- 
form  process  of  the  pia  mater,  and  also 
many  bloodvessels,  which  are  thus  con- 
ducted to  the  centre  of  the  cord.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  fissure  is  seen  the 
connecting  portion  of  white  substance 
named  the  anterior  white  commissure. 

The  posterior  median  Jissure,  p  p, 
is  less  marked  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent  than  the  anterior,  but  be- 
comes more  evident  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord.  Numerous  blood- 
vessels, accompanied  by  slender  fila- 
mentous processes  derived  from  the 
inner  membrane  pass  into  this  fissure.  Lastly,  the  bottom  of 
the  fissure  is  separated  from  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cord 
only  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  which  has  been 
named  tlie  posterior  white  commissure ;  but  some  maintain  that 
the  fissure  actually  reaches  the  grey  matter. 

Besides  these  two  median  fissures,  two  lateral  furrows  or 
fissures  have  been  described  on  each  side  of  the  conl,  corre- 
sponding with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  these  nerves,  as  will  be 
hereafter  specially  described,  are  attached  to  the  cord  in  four 
rows,  of  which  two  are  seen  in  front,  fig.  160,  r,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  two  be* 
hind,  s,  near  the  posterior  median  fissure.  Now,  along  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  posterior  roots,  there  is  in  eacli  half  of  the 

■  Plans  m  outline,  shewing  the  front  /,,  and  the  sides,  a,  at  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  fissures  upon  it ;  also  Bcctions  of  ihe  grey  and  white  matter,  and  the 
roots  of  the  epinal  neires.  a,  a.  Anterior,  p  p.  Poslerior  fissure,  b.  Pos- 
terior, and  c.  Anterior  horn  of  grey  matter,  c.  Grey  coumissure.  ace, 
Anterior  white  cohimn.  reb,  LACcrsl  colitmiis.  (iet,antero-Uleral  columu. 
iep,  Posterior  columns,   r.  Anterior,  and  i,  Posterior  roots  of  a  spina]  nerve. 
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the  cord  a  fissure  leading  down  to  the  grey  matter,  which  there 

comes  to  the  surface.     This  is  the  posterior  lateral  Jissure^  A,  Posterior 

by  which  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cord  is  divided  into  an  fiVgure  is 

anterior  and  a  posterior  column.  evident. 

By   some  anatomists,  an  anterior  lateral  fissure  has  been  Anterior 

1*1' 
described  as  existing  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  anterior  ^jJ*J^  *' 

roots,   B,  c  c';  but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  fissure  to  be  seen  on 
the  surface  at  this  part,  although  the  white  substance  of  the 
cord  is  divided  by  a  prolongation  of  the  grey  matter,  a.  c,  firom 
within,  which,  however,  does  not  reach  the  surface.     Thus,  each  Columns 
lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  divided  by  the  posterior  lateral  fissure  J^^t^  ^ 
into  a  posterior  J  p  e  b,  and  an  antero-lateral  column,  ae  b;  and  cord- 
although  we  cannot  trace  an  anterior  lateral  fissure,  this  antero- 
lateral portion  of  the  cord  may,  for  the  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, be  considered  as  subdivided  into  an  anterior  and  a  lateral 
column  by  the  internal  grey  matter. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord,  (throughout  its  whole 
lengthy  according  to  Foville,  but  much  more  evidently  in  the 
upper  part,)  there  are  two  slightly-marked  longitudinal  furrows 
situated  one  on  each  side,  close  to  the  posterior  median  fissure, 
and  marking  oflT,  at  least  in  the  cervical  region,  a  slender  tract, 
named  the  posterior  median  column.  Between  the  roots  of  the  Posterior 
spinal  nerves,  on  each  side,  the  cord  is  convex,  and  sometimes  ™ 
has  a  longitudinal  mark  upon  it,  corresponding  with  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  denticulatum. 

Foville*  states  that  in  a  new-bom  child,  there  is  a  narrow  accessory 
bundle  of  white  matter,  running  along  the  surface  of  the  lateral  column, 
separated  from  it  by  a  streak  of  greyish  substance.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  this  narrow  tract  enlarges  above,  and  may  be  traced  upwards 
along  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  into  the  cerebellum. 

Structure  of  the  spinal  cord, — The  spinal  cord  consists  of  Structure 
white  and  grey  nervous  substance.     The  white  matter  is  situated  **  ^ 
externally,  whilst  the  grey  matter  is  disposed  in  the  interior,  in  Central 
a  peculiar  manner,  to  be  now  described.     On  a  transverse  sec-  Matter 
tion,  figs.  160,  16ly  it  presents  two  crescent-shaped  masses  of  forms  two 
similar  form,  placed  one  in  each  lateral   half  of  the  cord  with  crf*<*°*»» 

.  .  ,  ,  .    .  joined 

their  convexities  towards  one   another,    and  joined  across  the  back  to 
middle  by  a  transverse  portion  of  grey  matter.     Each  of  these 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  286. 
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grey  crescents  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  comu  or  horn. 
Of  these,  the  posterior  is  long  and  narrow,  and  reaches  the  sur- 
face at  the  posterior  lateral  fissure.  The  anterior  horn  is  shorter 
and  thicker  than  the  posterior ;  it  extends  towards  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  but  it  docs  not 
reach  the  surface  of  the  cord.  The  transverse  median  portion  of 
grey  matter  which  connects  the  two  crescents 
is  named  the  grey  commissure  of  the  cord,  e. 
In  front  of  it,  there  is  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of 
white  substance,  separating  it  from  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  median  fissure>a  ;  this  is  named 
the  anterior  white  commissure.  In  like  man- 
ner there  is  another  white  layer  behind  the  grey 
matter,  named  the  posterior  white  commissure y 
but  this  is  very  thin  and  indistinct,  so  that  its 
existence  has  been  denied  by  anatomists  of 
good  authority. 

At  its  junction  with  the  white  substance, 
the  grey  matter  presents  a  somewhat  jagged  or 
indented  outline,  especially  in  the  anterior  horn 
of  each  crescent. 

At  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn,  which  is 
somewhat  enlarged,  the  grey  matter  has  a  pe- 
culiar semi-transparent  aspect,  whence  it  was 
named  by  Rolando,  substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa. 

The  white  substance  forms  by  far  the  larger  portion  (it  is  said 
nearly  seven-eighths)  of  the  cord.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  grey  matter,  the  white  substance  in  each  semi- 
cylindrical  half  of  the  cord  is  divided  into  two  principal  col u urns, 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  describing  its  surface ;  viz.,  a 
posterior  and  an  antero-lateral  column.  The  posterior  column, 
fig.  1 60,  p  e  byis  situated  between  the  posterior  median  fissure 
and  the  posterior  lateral  fissure  with  the  corresponding  comu  of 
grey  matter :  it  is  wedge  shaped,  the  point  of  the  wedge  being 


D 


•  Shews  sections  of  the  cord  at  various  heights,  exhibiting  the  internal 
grey  matter,  and  in  some  coses  the  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures 
(Arnold),  a.  Section  between  2nd  and  3rd  cervical  nerve,  b.  Below  the 
6th  cervical,  c.  Below  the  10th  dorsal,  d.  Below  the  3rd  lumhar.  k. 
Below  2nd  sacral,  f.  Below  5th  s&crol  nerve,  a  a  aa,  Anterior  sur£Eu:c.  p 
p,  Posterior  surface  of  cord. 
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directed  forwards  towards  the  centre.     The  remaining  portion  of  antoro- 
white  substance  constitutes  the  antero-lateral  column  a  e  6,  which     ^^ 
is  bounded  behind  bj  the  posterior  cornu  of  grey  matter  6,  and 
on  the  inner  side  by  the  anterior  median  fissure  a.     It  is  par-  subdivided 
tially  subdivided  by  the  anterior  grey  cornu  c,  into  a  lateral,  ce  b^  mtenor 
and  an  anterior  column,  a  e  Cy  the  latter  being  joined  to  the  cor-  and  lateral, 
responding  column  of  the  other  half  of  the  cord  by  means  of  the 
white  commissure. 

According  to  this  view  there  are  three  principal  columns  in 
each  half  of  the  cord,  viz.,  an  anterior,  a  lateral,  and  a  posterior  Posterior 
colunin,  in  addition  to  the  slender  tract  adjoining  the  posterior  "^^^ 
median  fissure  already  described,  which  is  generally  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  posterior  column. 

The  white  substance  of  the  cord  has  been  described  as  if  dis-  White 
posed  in  thin  wedge-shaped  and  longitudinal  laminae,  placed  in  *"j  ^** 
a  radiating  manner,  with  their  inner  edges  in  contact  with  the  miiiated, 
grey  matter.      Such  a  regular  arrangement  of  lamellae  does  not  bunnies, 
exist,  but  the  white  substance  is  collected  into  compressed  longi- 
tudinal bundles,  between  which  small  blood  vessels  run  transverse- 
ly into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  supported  for  a  certain  distance 
by  delicate  processes  of  membrane  derived  from  the  pia  mater. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  transverse  decussating  bundles  in  TransycrBe 
the  anterior  commissure,  but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fre-  ^^'^"' 
quent  interruption  of  the  white  substance  by  foramina  for  the 
transmission  of  small  blood  vessels. 

The  arrangement  of  the  white  and  grey  substances,  though  Arrange- 
agreeing  generally  with  the  description  just  given,  is  somewhat  g^^y  ** 
modified  at  different  parts  of  the  cord,  as  may  be  seen  in  sections  and  white 
made  at  different  heights.      Thus,  the  horns  of  the  grey  cres-  varies 
cents  are  long  and  slender  in  the  cervical  portion,  fig*.  161,  a.  b., 
short  and  more  slender  in  the  dorsal,  c,  and  short  but  much 
wider  in   the  lumbar  region,    d,  £  ;  so  that   the  grey  matter  at  different 
appears,  in  a  series  of  sections,  to  be,  relatively  to  the  white,      "^  ^ 
more  abundant  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord,  k,  less  so  in 
the  cervical  region,  a,  b,  and  least  so  in  the  dorsal,  c,  d.     The 
quantity  of  white  matter  is  greatest  in  the  neck.  .  Towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  f,  the  double  crescentic  appearance  gradually 
ceases,  and  the  grey  matter  is  collected  into  a  central  mass, 
which  is  indented  at  the  sides.     At  its  extreme  point,  according 
to  Remak  and  Valentin,  it  consists  of  grey  matter  only. 
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Canal  in  In  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  during  the  wliole  period  of  life, 

2J^  j^  a  canal  exists  along  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  found 
animals,  also  in  the  foetus  of  manimiferous  animals,  and  even  in  the  young 
and  in  of  that  class.      In  the  human  foetus,  as  shewn  by  Tiedcmann, 

^^.         there  also  exists,  until  after  the  sixth  month,  a  central  canal 
formed  by  the  closing  in  of  an  open  groove  previously  existing, 
but  is  In  the  adult  human  subject,  the  upper  portion  of  this  canal  can 

afterwards,  he  traced  from  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  in  the  floor 
except  at  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  for  about  half  an  inch  or  more  down  the 
upper  end;  (j^j^^jq  Qf  ^he  cord,  where  it  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac.  Much  con- 
troversy, however,  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  canal  exists  in  the  adult,  and  many  writers  have  maintained 
that  it  is  to  be  found  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  situ- 
ated between  the  grey  and  white  commissures. 

The  attention  of  anatomists  has  recently  been  directed  to  this 

point  by  the  microscopic  observations  of  Drs.  Stilling  and  Wal- 

lach,*  who  maintain  that  the  canal  may  be  traced  in  the  adult 

low  down  in  the  cord,  appearing  on  a  section  as  a  small  round 

though         foramen  in  the  centre  of  the  grey  matter.     We  must  confess 

dirout^       that,  on  careful  examination,  we  have  only  now  and  then  been 

point-  able  to  discover  an  aperture,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of 

a  divided  blood  vessel. 

The  minute  or  microscopic  structure  of  the  cord,  including  the 
arrangement  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  within  it,  will  be  con- 
sidered afterwards. 


THE   ENCEPHALON. 

Encephalon        We  have  now  to  describe  the  four  principal  parts  into  which 
^Lg^         the  encephalon  is  divided,  viz.,  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
the  pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata.     But  their  general 
position  within  the  skull,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  re- 
quire first  to  be  understood. 
Cerebrum  The  cerebrum^  fig.  162,  a,  which  constitutes  the  highest  and 

'^t^**      by  iar  the  largest  part  of  the  human  encephalon,"}-  occupies  the 
upper  and  larger  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity.     A  line  drawn 


♦  Ubcr  die  Textur  des  RiickenTnarks.     Leipzic,  1842. 
t  Sec  pp.  668,  672,  for  the  weight  of  these  parts. 


part; 
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from  a  little  above  the  orbit  to  the  auditor;  meatus,  met  by 
aDother  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  same  point,  «iU  i 


nearly  indicate  on  the  living  head,  the  inferior  limit  of  the  cere-  ■"  ■^■^'  '• 
brum.  In  front,  it  rests  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull ;  behind  this,  in  the  middle  fossa ;  and  still  further  back,  it 
overliea  the  cerebellum,  beyond  which  it  projects  posteriorly, 
resting  on  the  tentorium,  a  horizontal  partition  formed  by  the 
dura  mater  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  In  all  this 
extent,  as  well  as  above  and  at  the  sides,  the  cerebrum  is  fi^e 
and  unattached,  but  from  the  middle  of  its  under  sur&ce  there 
proceeds  a  comparatively  narrow  and  constricted  portion,  part 
of  which,  a,  forming  the  crura  cerebri  or  peduncles  of  the  brain,  >**  P^""- 
descends  into  the  pons  Varolii  below,  and,  through  it,  is  con- 
tinued into  the  medulla  oblongata ;  whilst  another  part,  &, 
passes  down  to  join  the  cerebellum. 

The  eerebeltum,  b,  is  placed  beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  CenWi- 

*  A  plan  in  outline,  showing,  in  a  lateral  view,  the  pnrtA  of  the  encepha- 
loD  Kpusted  Mmewhat  horn  eacb  Dlhei.  a.  Cerebrum.  ^  g,  A.  Its 
aaterioT,  middle,  and  posterior  tobet.  t.  Fissure  of  Sylvius,  b,  Ceri'bellum. 
c.  Pons  Vvolii.  d.  Medulla  oblongata,  a.  Peduncles  of  cerebrum,  b. 
Superior  ;  e.  Middle ;  and  d.  Inferior  peduncles  of  ceiebelluui.  The  jiaits 
muked  a,k,CjO,  fbim  the  iithmua  eucephali. 

9.1 
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cerebrum,  by  which  it  is  completely  overlapped,  the  tentorium 
separating  one  from  the  other.  It  is  lodged  in  the  inferior  oc- 
cipital fossa},  and  is  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  encephalon,  at 
its  fore  part,  by  means  of  connecting  portions  named  crura  :  of 
these,  two,  A,  ascend  to  the  cerebrum,  two,  J,  pass  downwards 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  d,  and  two,  c,  horizontally  forwards, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  peduncles  of  the  brain,  in  front  of  which 
they  unite  to  form  the  transverse  eminence  of  the  ports  Varolii, 

The  ponsy  c,  itself  rests  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  basilar 
process,  in  front ;  it  receives  the  cerebral  peduncles  above,  and 
the  middle  crura  of  the  cerebellum  behind  and  at  the  sides; 
whilst  the  medulla  oblongata  is  connected  with  it  below. 

Lastly,  the  medulla  oblongata,  d,  descending  obliquely  back- 
wards from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons,  is  placed  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  rests  on  the  basilar  groove,  until 
it  reaches  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
spinal  cord,  t. 

Situated  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  surrounded  by  nervous 
substance  and  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane,  are  certain  serous 
cavities,  called  ventricles.  These,  which  are  five  in  number, 
will  be  described  with  the  parts  of  the  cnceplialon  in  which  they 
occur. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  those  parts  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  cere- 
brum, and  the  cerebellum. 

THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

The  medulla  oblongata ,  fig.  1 65,  «,  is  that  part  of  the  en- 
cephalon which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  upper  end 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  lower  border 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  whilst  it  is  continuous  below  with  the 
spinal  cord,  opposite  the  foramen  magnum.  By  some,  its  in- 
ferior limit  is,  with  reason,  fixed  rather  lower  down,  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas,  at  a  point  which  corresponds 
with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  to  be  pre- 
sently described.* 


♦  The  tcrni  merhilla  oblonj;|:ata,  as  cinployo'l  by  Willis,  by  Vicusscns, 
and  bv  those  who  dircetly  followed  them,  included  the  crura  cerebri  and 
pons  Varolii,  as  well  as  that  part  between  the  pons  and  the  foramen  mag- 
num, to  which,  by  Haller  first,  and  by  most  subsequent  writers,  this  term 
has  been  restricteci. 


MEDn,LA   ORI.ONOATA. 
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The  medulla  obloiifrata  inclines  obliijiioly  downwanla  nnd  i 
locknards,  fig.  16fi,  totrards  tlic  foramen  mngnum.  Its  anterior 
jiirfacc  rests  in  the  basilar  groove,  wliiht  its  posterior  siiifLiLu  is 
received  into  the  fossa,  named  the  vallecula,  between  the  hemi- 
iphercs  of  the  cerebellum,  ami  tliere  forms  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.     To  its  sides,  Beveml  lurye  nerves  are  attached, 

It  is  of  a  ])framidal  form,  fig.  163,  having  its   broad  cxtrc-  ' 


Fig.  Ifi3.» 


inity  turned  upwards,  from 
which  it  tapers  to  its  point 
of  connection  with  the 
Bjjinal  cord  :  it  is  expand- 
ed latemlly  at  its  upper 
part.  Its  length  from  the  c 
pons  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  pyramids 
is  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and 
its  thickness,  from  before 
backwards,  about  half  an 
inch. 

The  pia  mater  having 
been  removed,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  is  seen  to  be  marked  longitudinally  by  an 
interior  and  a  posterior  fissure,  which  are  continuous  witli  those  ' 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Of  these,  the  anlfrior,  between  n  a,  tcr-  " 
luinates  immediately  below  tlie  pons  ;),  in  a  cut-de-sac,  colled 
the  foiameii  ctccum,  by  Vicq-d'Azyr.  It  is  penetrated  by  a 
fold  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  poattrior  fissure,  fig.  164,  is  deep  but  narrow ;  it  is  con-  V 
tinned  upwards  into  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  v  v',  where 
it  becomes  a  Buperficinl  fuirow,  and  is  gradually  lost. 
Bj  meaiu  of  these  two  fissures,  the  medulla  oblongata  is 


fimD  antericw  eolamii  of  eord  : 
Unl  Golumi.  p.  Pods  Varolii. 


I.  Anterior  iiyraiuiiln. 
niilillc  line.  "cc.  Tlic  olivary  iMilicb.  dd 
fibres.  /  Fibres  nhcwn  by  S  "- 
I  cercbelluni.  g.  Anterior  coluii 
.  Its  upper  fibres.  B,  5.  Buota  of  fittli  n< 
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partially  divided  like  the  cord,  into  two  lateral  and  symme- 
trical halves.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases ;  for  on  each 
side  of  the  median  line  an  entirely  new  arrangement  prevails; 
the  lateral  fissures  disappear,  and  the  surface  of  each  half  of 
the  medulla  presents  four  eminences  or  columns,  which,  on  com- 
mencing at  the  anterior  fissure  and  proceeding  backwards  each 
way  to  the  posterior  fissure,  arc  met  with  in  the  following 
order :  the  anterior  pyramids,  the  olivary  bodies,  the  restiform 
bodies,  and  the  posterior  pyramids. 

The  anterior  pyramids,  fig.  163,  a  a,  so  called  from  their 
position  and  shape,  arc  two  bundles  of  white  substance,  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  anterior  fissure,  which  are  narrower  at 
the  lower  end,  and  become  broader  and  more  prominent  as 
they  ascend  towards  the  pons  Varolii.  At  their  upper  end 
they  are  constricted,  and  thus  enter  the  substance  of  the 
pons,  py  through  which  their  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the 
peduncles  of  the  brain.  The  outer  border  of  each  pyramid 
is  marked  off  from  the  olivary  body,  c,  by  a  slight  depression. 
By  their  inner  borders  the  pyramids  form  the  sides  of  the  ante- 
rior fissure.  Over  a  space,  commencing  about  eight  or  ten  lines  be- 
low the  pons  and  extending  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  a 
portion  of  each  pyramid,  arranged  in  several  bundles,  passes 
downwards  across  the  fissure  to  the  opposite  side.  This  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids,  h,  as  it  is  called,  is  partial,  for  it 
affects  only  the  innermost  fibres  and  consists  of  from  three  to 
five  intersecting  bundles  from  either  side.  When  traced  from 
below,  it  is  found  that  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  these  fibres 
come  forwards  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord  (as  appears  first  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Rosenthal),**^ 
and  advance  to  the  surface,  between  the  diverging  anterior 
columns,  gg,  which  are  thus  thrown  aside. 

The  outer  portion  of  each  pyramid  does  not  decussate ;  it 
consists  of  fibres,  derived  from  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord :  these  all  ascend  and  are  joined  by  the  decussating  por- 


"  Ein  Beytrag  ziir  Eiicephalotomic,  1815. 

t  The  decvMsation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  was  noticed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  by  Mistiohelli.  Though  doubted  by  Morgagni, 
Haller,  Vicq-d*Azyr,  and  ninny  others,  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  and  luis 
been  supposed  to  afford  some  explanation  of  the  cross  effect  of  certain 
injiiries  and  diseases  of  the  brain. 
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tion  from  the  opposite  side.  Together  they  form  a  prismatic 
bundle  or  column  of  white  fibres,  which  extends  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  medulla,  and  is  triangular  in  a  cross  section, 
(see  fig.  178,  b.) 

The  anterior  pjrramids  contain  no  grey  matter.  No  grey 

The  olivary  bodies  (olivse,  seu  corpora  olivaria),  fig.  163,  ™**^''' 
c  c,  are  two  prominent  oval  masses  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  bodleB^ 
the  pyramids,  and  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  substance 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  appearing  on   its   surface  like  two 
smooth  oval  eminences.     They  are  placed  parallel  to  the  outer  project  on 
border  of  the  pyramids,  and  therefore  incline  outwards  towards  medulla ; 
their  upper  end.     They  do  not  reach  the  pons  Varolii  above, 
being  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  depression  ;  nor  do  they  ex- 
tend so  far  in  a  downward  direction  as  the  pyramids,  than  which 
they  are  considerably  shorter. 

The  olivary  bodies  consist  externally  of  white  substance,  of  white  ex- 
which  the  fibres  chiefly  run  longitudinally ;  and  internally  of  1^^  ^J.' 
a  grey  nucleus,  named  corpus  dentatum  or  ciliarc,  cleus 

On  making  a  section,   whether  horizontal   or  vertical,  this  named' 
grey  matter  which  is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  appears  in  form  coT>n« 
of  a  zig-zag  line,  circumscribing  a  whitish  substance  within,  and 
interrupted  towards  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  (see  fig.  173,  174, 
c).     The  grey  matter  or  nucleus  of  the  olivary  body  therefore  is  Why  so 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pouch  or  capsule,  which  is  open  at  iU  "^^^ 
upper  and  inner  part  and  has  its  sides  corrugated  or  plicated,  so 
as  to  give  the  indented  appearance  to  a  section,  from  which  its 
name  has  been  derived.     This  pouch  is,  moreover,  surrounded  Grey  mat- 
with  white  matter  externally,  and  through  its  open  part  white  mp^^on 
fibres  pass  into  or  issue  from  its  interior,  and  connect  it  with  inner  side, 
other  parts  of  the  brain.     The  external  fibres  of  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  which  are  here  thrown  outwards,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  continued  upwards,  on   the  surface  of  the  me-  White 
dulla  oblongata,  and  then  pass  partly  on  the  outside  and  partly  oiiyaiy  fa*- 
beneath  the  olivary  bodies — being  joined  in  their  further  pro-  ciculus. 
gress  by  the  fibres  issuing  from  the  olivary  nucleus.     To  these 
fibres  on  each  side,  the  term  olivary  fasciculus  has  been  applied. 

The  rcstiform  bodies  (corpora  restiformia).      Behind  and  to  RcBtiform 
the  outer  side  of   the   olivary  body,  are  two  lateral  rounded        *  ' 
eminences  or  columns,  called  from  their  rope-like  appearance,  the 
restiform  bodies y  fig.  163,  d  d.      These  are  directly  conti- 
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nuous  with  tLc  posterior,  and  with  part  of  the  antero-lateral 
columns  of  the  cord;  they  diverge  slightly  as  they  ascend,  and 
thus  occasion  the  gicat  width  of  the  medulla  at  its  upper  part. 
Each  of  them  pasBcs  into  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  constitutes  its  inferior  peduncle. 

The  realiform  bodies    are  well    seen,  on  a   posterior  yiew 
fig.  164,  dd.    First,  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  small  tracts  of  *''B- 1^' 

the  medulla,  named  the  poste- 
rior pyramids,  p.;  but  higher  up 
they  become  free  and  prominent, 
and  assist  in  forming  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. 

IJy  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  externa]  white  substance  of 
the  restiform  body  consists  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  ■  which  in- 
clude all  those  belonging  to  the 
posterior  column  of  the  cord, 
except  the  fasciculi  graciles,  p, 
some  derived  from  the  lateral 
column,  and  also  a  small  band 
from  the  anterior  column.  This  last-named  band,  fig.  IGS.ft 
runs  obliquely  below  the  olii-ary  body  and  connects  the  anterior 
column  with  the  cerebellum,  as  was  first  shewn  by  Mr.  Solly.-f 

The  part  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord  which  belongs 
to  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla,  is  named  the  fasciculus 
cuncatus  by  tlie  German  anatomists :  below  d,  on  the  right 
side. 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  grey  matter  in  the  interior 
of  the  restifonn  body.      This  is  for  the  most  part  much  dif- 


*  Posterior  view  of  the  medulla  obloiipnta,  am!  back  of  tlie  pons  Varolii. 
The  pcttunclcs  of  the  ccrcbclluia  arc  cut  short,  d  d.  Restifonn  bodies,  (fas- 
ciculi cunenti,)  passing  up  lo  becuine  inferior  peiliincles  of  curubelluui.  pp. 
Posterior  pyramids,  v  (/.  Posterior  fissure,  or  calntuus  scrijitorius,  exti-nclijig 
along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  tenlricle.  aa.  Testes,  bb.  Nates.  ,ff.  Supe- 
rior peduncles  of  cerebellum,  c.  Eminence  coiinected  with  bypoglns^ 
nerve,  e.  With  glosso-pboryngeol  nerve,  i.  With  vagus  nerve,  v'.  With 
spinal  accet«ory  nerve.     7,  7,  Uools  of  auditorv  nerves, 

+  Pliil.  Tmns.  fur  May,  1836. 
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fused ;  but  one  large  mass,  fig.  173,  d,  continuous   below  with 
the  substantia  gelatinosa,  or  grey  matter  forming  the  posterior  Grey  tuber- 
comu  of  the  cord,  is  thrown  out  towards  the  side  of  the  me-  J^^o^Ro- 
dulla,  and  generally  appearing  as  a  longitudinal  streak  at  the 
surface,  forms  the  grey  tubercle  of  Rolando  (tuberculo  cinereo). 

The  posterior  pyramids  (fasciculi   graciles), /> /?,  fig.  164,  Posterior 
of  the  medulla  obloneata,  are  the  smallest  of  the  four  columns  py»»n>d^ 

or  lAsc. 

into  which  it  is  divided.     They  are  situated  in  contact  with  gTiicaea,ai» 
each  other,  one  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure.  Y'^a 
They  consist  entirely  of  white  fibres,  and  are  continuous  with 
the  posterior  slender  tracts  already  described  as  existing  on  the 
posterior  median  aspect  of  the  cord.     On  reaching  the  lower  their  con- 
part  of  the  medulla,  the  posterior  pyramids  become  somewhat  °®^^'**"*' 
swelled  out,  and  then,  diverging  from  one  another,  they  become 
closely  applied  to  the  restiform  bodies,  and  have  been  consi- 
dered to  be  blended  with  them,  and  therefore  to  contribute  to 
form  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.     But,  according 
to  Burdach  and  Arnold,  these  small  columns  ascend   to  the 
cerebrum. 

The  triangular  portion  of  the  back  of  the  medulla,  which  is  Floor  of 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  diverging  posterior  pyramids  below,  ^^^^^^^ 
and  by  the  restiform  bodies  higher  up,  constitutes  the  fioor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  that  part  of  it,  namely,  which  is  called  the 
calamus  scriptorius^  v\     Upon  it,  the  grey  matter  of  the  centre  Calamus 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  is,  as  it  were,  opened   out  to  view,  **^"P^"°^ 
It  is  marked  by  a  median  furrow  v  v\  and  at  its  lower  end  is 
a  tubular  recess,  or  cul-de-sac,  passing  down  the  centre  of  the 
medulla  for  a  few  lines.     This,  which  has  been  sometimes  named 
the  ventricle  of  Arantius^  is  all  that  remains  in  adults  of  the  Ventricle 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  already  spoken  of.  ofArantiua. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  are  two  longi- 
tudinal eminences,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  furrow. 
These  are  formed  by  two  bundles  of  white  fibres,  mixed  with 
much  grey  matter,  the  fasciculi  teretes  of  some  authors,  les  pascic 
fatsceaux  innomincs  of  Cruveilhier.  They  seem  to  be  derived  terctcs. 
from  part  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord;  Cruveilhier  be- 
lieves, however,  that  they  arise  from  the  grey  matter  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  mode  in  which  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  re-ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  has  been 
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incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  description ;  but  the 
subject  will  be  hereafter  resumed  in  considering  the  internal 
stnicture. 

Santorini,  and  subsequently  Rolando,  described  a  set  of  su- 
perficial white  fibres  on  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  crossing  over  it  below  the  olivary  bodies. 
From  their  direction  they  were  named  fihr<t  re/  processus  arci' 
formesy  fig.  163,  e.  They  belong  to  a  system  of  white  fibres 
which  pass  transversely  or  horizontally,  and  consequently  across 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  columns  already  described. 
Part  of  them  run  from  behind  forwards  in  the  median  plane, 
forming  a  sort  of  septum  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord, 
and  have  been  named  septal  fibres,  fig.  174,  i.  It  is  probable  that 
the  arciform  fibres  are  a  continuation  of  these  central  fibres  in 
front;  and  there  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  they  form  the 
transverse  medullary  white  striae,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, which  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
fig.  164,  "^  ^,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  described. 

Sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  pyramidal  and  olivary 
bodies  is  covered  bv  a  thin  stratum  of  these  transverse  fibres, 
which  appear  to  issue  from  the  anterior  median  fissure ;  but, 
most  commonly,  these  superficial  fibres  appear  only  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  olive,  as  the  arciform  fibres  already  mentioned. 
These  differences  are,  most  probably,  owing  not  to  the  presence 
of  the  fibres  at  one  time,  and  their  absence  at  another,  but  to 
the  circumstance  of  their  running  sometimes  superficially,  and  at 
other  times  deeply  in  their  transverse  course. 


Pons 

Varolii ; 


THE  PONS  VAROLII,  OR  TUBER  ANNULARE. 

The  pons  Varolii^  or  annular  protuberance  (tuber  annulare), 
fig.  163,  /),  fig.  165,  o,  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  encephalon,  which  occupies  a  central  position  on  its  under 

iu  position;  surface,  above  and  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  below  and 
behind  the  crura  cerebri,  and  between  the  middle  crura  of  the 
cerebellum,  with  all  which  parts  it  is  connected.  From  its 
position  and  connections  it  has  been  named  meso-cephalon 
(Chaussier)  and  nodus  encephali  (Ran,  Sammerring). 

The  under  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii  is  of  course  seen   in 

Iu  upper      the  base  of  the  brain,  fig.  165,  o,  whilst  its  upper  surface,  or 
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the  back,  continuous  Tvith  that  of  tlic  medulla  oblongata,  fonns  BuHhcc  or 
part  of  tlie  floor  of  tlie  fourth  ventricle,  fig,  164.  ^^^* 

Tlie   under   surface  forms   a  \^hite    transverse  quadrangular  lu  under 
eminence,  fig.  163,  />.,  fig.  165,  o,  projecting  in  relief  beyond  *^^^ 
the  level  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  crura  cerebri,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  arc  connected  with  each  other  through  its  sub- 
stance.     It  is  this  part,  in  particular,  which  is  named  tlic  an-  forms  annu- 
nular  protuberance^  because  it  embraces,  as  in  a  ring,  the  longi-  j^P™^**- 
tudiiial  portions  of  the  nervous  axis, —  and  also  the  pons^  be-  pon» 
cause,   when  viewed  from  below,  it  seems  to  cross  over  those  P^P^*"' 
parts  like  a  bridge. 

It  rests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  basilar  groove.     It  is  marked  is  striatctl 
with  transverse  bands  and  striae,  which  indicate  the  course  of  its  "*^"» 
superficial  fibres.     Along  the  middle  line  it  presents  a  shallow 
longitudinal  groove,  which  is  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  and  grooved 
prolonged  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  pons,  ^^^^ii-ally. 
The  basilar  artery  runs  along  this  groove,  in  the  floor  of  which 
are  perforations  for  the  transmission  of  small  branches  of  that 
vessel. 

The  anterior  and   posterior  borders  of  the  pons   are    well  Its  borders 
defined.       The  anterior   is  more  extended  than  the  posterior,  ' 

and  its  outline  is  more  convex  from  side  to  side. 

The   crura  cerebri,   fig.  165,  d,  ^  appear  to  emerge  firom 
beneath  it.      At  the  sides,  the  limits  of  the  pons   Varolii  are  at  sides 

f     HI...  *    I 

quite   arbitrary,  for  it    merely  becomes  narrower  owing  to  its  aWiiri  of 
being  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  compressed  bundle  on  each  cerebcllunu 
side  /.     Tliesc  two  bundles  pass  obliquely  outwards  and  back- 
wards into  the  cerebellum,  and  form  its  middle  peduncles. 

The  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii  consists  of  transverse  and  Stmcturc: 
longitudinal  white  fibres  interspersed  with  a  quantity  of  diffused  consists  of 
grey  matter.     The  transverse  fibres,  with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  amftransT. 
particularized  hereafter,  enter  the  cerebellum  under  the  name  fibres  with 
of  the  middle  crura  or  peduncles,  and  form  a  commissural  sys-  tcr. 
tern  for  its  two  hemispheres.      The  longitudinal  fibres  are  those 
which    ascend   from   the    medulla  oblongata    into   the    crura 
cerebri,  augmented,  it  would  seem,  by  others  which  arise  within 
the  pons  from  the  grey  matter  scattered   through  it.      The 
arrangement  of  both  these  sets  of  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the 
pons  will  be  referred  to  hereafter ;  but  we  may  notice  now  the 
layer  of  transTcrse  fibres,  fig.  163,  which  are  next  the  surface. 
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The  fibres  composing  this  layer  do  not  all  run  parallel  to  each 
otbcr.  The  middle  fibres  pass  directly  across,  tbc  lower  set 
ascend  slightly,  whilst  the  upper  fibres,  which  are  the  most 
curved,  descend  obliquely  to  reach  the  crura  cerebclli  on  each 
side.  There  is  alwajs  one  superficial  band,  i,  of  the  superior 
fibres,  which  crosses  obliquely  downwards  over  the  middle  and 
lower  fibres,  to  gain  the  anterior  surface  of  the  corresponding 
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THE   CEREBRUM. 

The  cerebrum  or  brain  proper,  fig.  162,  a, as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  highest,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  encephalon. 
It  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  but  is  irregularly  flattened  on  its  under 
side.  It  is  placed  in  tlie  cranium  with  its  small  end  forwards, 
its  greatest  width  being  opposite  to  the  parietal  eminences. 

^J'he  cerebrum  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  or  hemispheres^ 
as  they  are  called,  which,  though  connected  by  a  median  por- 
tion of  nervous  substance,  are  separated  in  a  great  part  of  their 
extent  by  a  fissure,  named  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  which 
is  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain  and  partly  also  upon 
its  base,  fig.  165,  a  x  b. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  plain  and  uniform  upon 
the  surface,  but  are  moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and  tor- 
tuous eminences,  named  convolutions  or  gyri,  which  are  marked 
off  from  each  other  by  deep  furrows,  called  sulci,  or  anfraciu- 
osittcs.  These  convolutions  are  coloured  externally;  for  the 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  unlike  the  parts  hitherto 
described,  is  composed  of  grey  matter. 

Upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum, — The  great  longitudinal 
fissure^  seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  extends  from 
before  backwards  throughout  its  whole  length  in  the  median 
plane,  and  thus  separates  the  cerebrum,  as  already  stated,  into  a 
right  and  left  hemisphere.  On  opening  this  fissure,  it  is  seen, 
both  before  and  behind,  to  pass  quite  through  to  the  base 
of  the  cerebrum;  but  in  the  middle  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
transverse  portion  of  white  substance,  named  the  corpus  callo- 
sum^  fig.  166,  a  i,  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  together. 
In  the  natural  state,  this  fissure  is  occupied  by  a  vertical  pro- 
i'Cbb  of  the  dura  mater— the   falx  cerebri, — which  dips  down 
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lictwccn  the  two  hemispheres,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  corpus 
cnllosum. 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere  has  an  outer  or  convex  surface, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  an  inner 
or  flat  surface,  of  a  crescent-shape,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  ;  and  an  irregular  under  surface,  which  rests 
on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  on  the  tentorium  cercbelli. 

Under  surface  of  cerebrum,  —  The  under  surface  of  each   Under  but 
hemisphere,  fig.  165,    is  marked  off  into  three    parts,   called   base; 
Ifibeit^  which  are  named  according  to  their  position,  anterior,  divided 
middle,  and  posterior,  a  b  c,  also  f  g  h^  fig.  162.     The  divi-  »"**>^o^- 
Hon  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  which  is  very  dis- 
tinct,   is  indicated  by  a  deep  cleft,  named  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
s  /.       There  is  no  such  evident  demarcation  between  the  mid- 
dle and   posterior  lobes ;    but  anatomists  have  considered,  as 
the  posterior  lobe,  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  lies  over 
the    cerebellum.*      The    under    surface  of  the   anterior    lobe  antm»r, 
is   triangular  and    excavated  to  adapt   it   to  the   roof  of  the 
orbit    on   which  it  rests.      The   middle   lobe,    fig.  162,  g^  is   n'«'^*J^«- 
rounded  and  prominent,  and  occupies  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull — the  edge  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  corre- 
sponding with  the  Sylvian  fissure.      The  posterior  lobe,  A,  is  and  poste- 
smooth  and  slightly  concave  on  its  under  surface,  where  it  rests 
on  the  nrch  of  the  tentorium. 

The  Sylvian  fissure,  fig,  162,  c,  16o,  s  /,  which  separates  the  ^y^'^'^^j^ 
anterior  and  middle  lobes,  passes  at  first  upwards  and  backwards 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  hemisphere,  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  At  the  entrance  of  the  fissure  is  seen  a  bundle  of 
white  substance  passing  from  the  anterior  to  the  middle  lobe, 
named /flscicM/w*  unciformis  (Reil).  ^^Lnis. 

On  opening  the  fissure  out,  there  is  exposed  to  view  a  tri- 
angular prominent   portion  of  the  cerebral   mass,  named  the 
island  of  Reil  (insula).      It  is  marked  by  small  and  short  con-  isiimd  of 
TolutionB,  which  are  sometimes  called  eyn  opertL  because  in  **^*j'  **'"  ^. 

'  o*7         '  '  gyn  opcrti 

the  natural  state  of  the  parts  they  are  covered  by  the  sides  of 
the  fissure. 


*  It  is  right  to  remark  that  some  anatomical  writers  admit  only  two 
lobes,  reckoning  the  middle  and  (Kistcrior  lubes  o^  a  single  one,  under  tlic 
nine  of  the  posterior  lobe. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  is  marked  by  convolutions  and  sulci,  some 
of  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  concealed  from  view  in 
the  great  fissures.  These  convolutions  do  not  exactly  resemble 
each  other  in  all  brains,  nor  are  they  symmetrical  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  same  brain,  although  there  is  a  certain  correspond- 
ence in  their  general  direction. 

Each  convolution  may  be  described  as  presenting  a  summit 
or  rounded  free  border,  two  sides,  and  a  base,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  general  cerebral  mass.  The  outer  portion  of  the 
convolutions  (including,  of  course,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
sulci)  consists  of  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  which  is  here  called 
the  cortical  substance  or  layer :  they  are  covered  closely 
throughout  by  the  pia  mater,  a  vascular  membrane,  which  sends 
processes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sulci  between  them. 
These  sulci  arc  generally  about  an  inch  deep  ;  but  in  this 
respect  there  is  much  variety  in  different  brains,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  brain  ;  in  other  words,  the  depth  of  the  con- 
volutions varies  considerably  :  those  upon  the  outer  convex 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  are  the  deepest.  In  general,  the 
depth  of  a  convolution  exceeds  its  width  ;  and  its  width,  near 
the  summit,  is  greater  than  through  its  base. 

The  free  border  of  a  large  convolution,  or  the  side  of  an 
unusually  deep  one,  is  sometimes  grooved  longitudinally,  or 
marked  with  shallow^notchcs,  so  as  to  be  partially  divided  into 
smaller  or  subordinate  gyri.  All  the  convolutions  are  con- 
tinuous with  each  other,  if  not  upon  the  surface,  at  least  within 
the  anfractuosities;  for,  if  one  appears  to  end  abruptly,  it  will 
be  found  on  examination  to  sink  between  and  then  run  into 
others,  across  the  bottom  of  the  intervening  sulci. 

Since  the  external  grey  or  cortical  substance  is  continuous 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  being  found 
alike  within  the  sulci  and  upon  the  gyri,  a  far  greater  extent  of 
grey  matter  is  obtained  with  a  given  size  of  the  organ  than 
could  have  been  the  case,  had  the  hemispheres  been  plain  and 
destitute  of  convolutions. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  study  by  various  anatomists  in  earlier  and  recent 
times,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  elucidated.  An  attempt 
to  describe  individual  gyri   would  be  quite  useless,  owing  to 
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their  irregularity  in  different  cases,  and  their  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  same  brain.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  sufficiently 
constant  in  presence,  and  characteristic  in  situation  and  form,  to 
admit  of  being  specially  described. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  certain  of  the  cerebral  convo-  Their  first 
lutions  precede  others   in   their  appearance   in    the   series   of  fPi*^*™* 
mammiferous  animals ;   for  in  the  lowest  mammalia,  and  in  all 
inferior  classes  of  vertebrata,  the  cerebrum  is  not  convoluted  on 
the  surface. 

Among  the  earliest  convolutions  to  appear  are  those  of  the  Convolu- 
island  of  Reil,  which  are  concealed  in  the  Sylvian  fissure.     As  i^^  of 
seen   in  the  human  brain,  they  radiate   from  the  summit   to  ^^ 
the  base  of  the  triangular  eminence  formed  by  the  island,  and 
are  separated  by  shallow  sulci. 

Surrounding  the  convolutions  of  the  island  (gyri  operti),  and  Convolu- 
forming  the  lips  of  the  Sylvian   fissure,  is  a  very  lai^  con-  g^Jviim 
volution,  named  convolution  of  the  Sylvian  Jissure,     This  is  fissure. 
also  early  in  its  appearance  in  animals :    in  them  it  is,  at  first, 
simple  in  form,  and  completely  surrounds  the  fissure,  forming  a 
curve,  open  in  front  and  below.  In  the  human  brain,  fig.  165^  fj\ 
it  is  tortuous  and  much  folded,  so  as  to  form  many  subordinate 
gyri,  corresponding  with  the  front,  upper,  and  under  border  of 
the  fissure.     The  commencement  of  this  con  volution,  y*,  in  front 
of  the  fissure,  forms  the  outer  part  of  the   triangular  orbital 
surface  of  the  anterior  lobe.     From  its  outer  border  proceed 
numerous  secondary  gyri,  which  extend  in  various  directions  on 
the  convex  surfiice  of  the  hemisphere,  fig.  162 ;  and  its  inner 
border  receives,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  radiating  convolutions 
of  the  island  of  Reil. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinct  and  symmetrical  convolution  in  the 
whole  brain  is  that  named  the  internal  convolution^  convolution 
of  the  corpus  calloaum^  gy^^^  fornicatua.  Commencing  (fig.  Gyrus  for- 
166,  A),  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  immediately  before  "*^*'** » 
the  part  named  the  anterior  perforated  space,  it  ascends  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  anterior  recurved  extremity  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  a,  and  then  runs  backwards,  h\  immediately  above  that 
body,  as  far  as  its  posterior  extremity :  there  it  turns  downwards 
and  forwards,  h^\  embracing  the  cerebral  peduncle,  fig.  165,  <, 
to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  h\  This  long  con- 
volution, therefore,  describes  a  sort  of  ring  open  or  interrupted 
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opposite  tlic  S^'lvian  fissure,  and  embracing  the  corpus  callosum 
above,  and  the  cerebral  peduncle  below.  It  thus  occupies 
the  entire  margin  of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  hemisphere, 
and,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Foville,  forms  a  sort  of  rim  or 
border  to  the  grey  matter,  whence  it  is  named  by  him  convolu- 
tion (rourlet.  The  surface  of  this  convolution,  especially  to- 
wards its  termination  below,  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  cribri- 
form layer  of  white  substance,  which,  with  the  grey  matter 
beneath,  gives  the  surface  a  mottled  aspect.  This  has  been 
called  the  reticulated  white  substance.  The  gyrus  fornicatus 
is  variously  grooved  in  different  brains,  and  from  its  upper 
border  are  given  off  secondary  gyri,  which  extend  in  different 
directions  upon  the  inner  or  flat  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  fig. 
166.  From  the  appearance  of  the  convolution  and  its  offsets 
in  this  situation,  the  name  proccsso  cristato  was  applied  to  it 
by  Rolando. 

Another  large  convolution  may  be  traced,  according  to 
Foville,  more  or  less  indented  or  interrupted,  however,  in 
its  course,  along  the  line  of  junction  between  the  convex  and 
flat  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere, — in  other  words,  along  the 
corresponding  lip  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  This,  which 
might  be  called  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal 
Jissurcy  commences  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain  (figs.  165, 
1 66,  x)^  in  common  with  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  and  passing  for- 
wards, forms  the  inner  border  of  the  triangular  orbital  surface 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  is  here  cleft  as  it  were  into  two  by  a 
deep  sulcus,  into  which  the  olfactory  nerve  1,  is  received.  Turn- 
ing next  over  the  front  and  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  it 
may  generally  be  traced  for  some  distance  along  the  margin  of 
the  longitudinal  fissure  x'  jc",  but  soon  becomes  marked  by  deep 
sulci ;  and  thus  interrupted,  may  be  followed  round  the  pos- 
terior extremity^,  and  aflerwards  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  forwards  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  middle  lobe, 
running  parallel  for  some  space  with  the  under  portion  of  the 
gyrus  fornicatus. 

The  convolutions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe 

have  been  usually  mentioned  separately  by  anatomists.      The 

outer  border,  fig.  165,  of  this  triangular  surface  is  formed  by 

the  commencement  of  the  convolution   of  the  Sylvian  fissure 

f ;  the  inner  border,  x,  by  the  marginal    convolution  of    the 
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longitudinal  fissure,  in  tlic  sulcus  on  vvhicli  tlic  olfactory  nerve 
is  lodged.  The  intermediate  excavated  part  is  occupied  by 
oilier  convolutions,  less  regular  in  their  direction.  At  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  behind,  the  two  borders  arc  connected  by  a 
short  and  but  slightly  elevated  convolution,  5,  which  bounds  the 
anterior  perforated  space  in  front. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  those  gyri  which  occupy  the  outer  or  Convolu- 
convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  between  the  marj^inal  convolu-  ^^^J"  "" 

*  '  ^      ^  outer  8ur- 

tion  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  that  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  face  of 
The  general  direction  of  these,  sec  fig.  162, /*  h  gj  which  are  the  *^*^'^"'^""™  - 
largest,  the  most  complicated,  and  the  least  symmetrical  of  all  largo, 
ihc  convolutions  of  the  human  brain,  is  not  longitudinal,  like  <^'»"n»^«*» 
diose  previouslv  described,  but  transverse  or  somewhat  oblique,  ungym- 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Fovillc  that  they  frequently  become  ™^^"<^'*** 
branched  like  the  letter  Y,  as  they  proceed  upwards  and   back- 
wards towards  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

M.  Fovillc  considers  that  the  convolutions  may  be  arranged  into  four    Foville's 
pnncii>al  groups  or  orders,  founded  in  a  great  measure  on  their  relative  con-   ^"""^  orders 
nections  M-itb  the  anterior  perforated  space,  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  a  ^j 
jiart  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  Jir$t  order  issues  from  the  perforated  space,  and  consists  of  two  por-   FirRt  in- 
tions.     One,  large  and  vertical,  is  the  gyms  fomicatus,  minus  its  ascending  cludosfryrus 
secondary  gyri ;  the  other,  short  and  horizontal,  is  the  slightly-elevated  ridge  anjailotlier. 
which  bounds  the  perforated  space,  in  front  and  on  the  outer  side. 

The  tecond  order,  also  consisting  of  two  portions,  commences  from  the   Second  iii- 
horizontal  portion  of  tlie  first  order,  on  the  limits  of  tlic  perforated  space,  elude*  con- 
One  part  corresponds  with  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal   longitudinal 
fissure,  as  already  descri))ed,  except  that  part  of  it  on  the  orbital  surface  of  and  Sylvian 
the  anterior  lobe,  which  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  olfactory  sulcus ;  the  fissures. 
other  part  is  the  convolution  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

The  third  order  consists  of  two  sets,  of  which  one  occu]>ies  the  inner  iiiird  are 
sarfiicc  of  the  hemisphere,  and  connects  the  gyrus  fornicatus  in  its  whole  intoniul 
length  with  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  the  other  ^""^'"  "tions 
set  lies  in  the  Sylvian  fissure,  forms  the  island  of  Rcil,  and  connects  the  and  tlirwc  of 
short  horizontal  portion  of  the  first  order  with  the  convolution  surrounding  *^^."^  °^ 
that  fissure. 

The  convolutions  of  tliejburth  order,  the  largest,  deepest,  and  least  sym-   Fourth, 
metrical  of  all,  arc  quite  detached  from  the  perforated  space,  and  have  no  occupy 
relation  to  the  first  order  of  convolutions,     llicy  connect  the  two  convolu-   f^^^  ^j^ 
tions  of  the  second  order  together,  viz.,  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  brain. 
median  fissure  and  that  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  occupy  the  outer  or  convex 
foHaee  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  * 

M.  Jicoiet  baa  arrived  at  some  interesting  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  Leurct*i 
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cerebral  convolutions  in  mammalia,  whicli  class  of  animals  are  arrange<l  by 
him,  in  connection  with  this  point,  into  as  many  as  fourteen  groups. 

In  tlie  lowest  group — represented  by  the  bat,  mole,  rat,  &c. — ^the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  as  in  birds,  are  quite  plain  and  smooth,  though  divided  by  a 
Sylvian  fissure.  In  the  second  group — including  the  rabbit,  beaver,  and 
porcupine — that  fissure  is  more  strongly  marked  ;  but  there  are  only  a  few 
slight  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  indicating  the  future 
sulci  between  the  convolutions. 

In  the  third  group^fonned  by  the  fox,  wolf,  and  dog — the  simplest  form 
of  true  convolutions  is  first  met  with  ;  and  they  are  named  by  M.  Leuret, 
fundamental  convolutions.  In  the  brain  of  the  fox,  taken  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample, they  are  six  in  number  :  they  are  all  simple  in  outline,  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  form  a  series  of  longitudinal  curved  lines  on  the  surfieu^  of 
the  hemisphere,  running  from  before  backwards. 

Four  of  them,  named  external,  are  placed  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
hemisphere.  Of  these,  one  forms  the  curved  lip  or  border  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  and  surrounds  the  island  of  Reil ;  the  other  three,  also  curved  in 
this  direction,  arc  placed  parallel  with  the  first,  and  one  above  another, — ^the 
fourth,  or  superior  convolution,  being  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure.  The  fifth  convolution  {anterior)  forms  the  under  ond  fore 
part  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  is  named  the  supra  orbital  convolution.  The 
sixth  (internal)  is  placed  above  the  corpus  callosum,  and  corresponds  with 
the  gyrus  fomicatus. 

In  the  succeeding  groups,  up  to  the  thirteenth,  various  changes  take  place 
in  the  condition  and  mode  of  connection  of  these  fundamental  convolutions, 
which  cannot  be  detailed  here.  Thus,  in  all  cases  excepting  in  the  feline 
tribe,  they  are  reduced  in  number  to  five,  or  four — the  reduction  affecting 
the  external  convolutions.  In  some  cases  they  arc  bifurcated  at  certain 
points,  or  marked  by  divisions  or  depressions,  or  they  arc  undulated  in  their 
course.  Lastly,  they  are  very  commonly  united,  at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals,  by  short  supplementary  convolutions. 

In  the  brain  of  the  elephant  (which  stands  in  the  thirteenth  group)  M. 
Leuret  recognises  another  additional  set  of  convolutions,  which  have  a  more 
decidedly  transverse  direction  than  the  short  supplementary  convolutions 
above  alluded  to.  These  new  convolutions  (superior  transverse),  forming 
two  rows  and  separated  by  a  groove,  occupy  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  hemisphere,  and  cross  or  interrupt,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental  longitu- 
dinal convolutions. 

In  the  last  group  (that  of  the  monkeys)  these  superior  transverse  convolu- 
tions,  forming  two  distinct  rows,  separated  by  an  intermediate  groove,  are 
still  more  evident. 

In  the  human  cerebrum,  M.  Leuret,  by  help  of  a  comparison  between  the 
brain  of  the  foetus  and  the  adult,  has  represented  tliree  external  fundamental 
convolutions,  which  are  tortuous,  and  frequently  communicate  with  each 
other.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  internal  convolution  (gyrus  fomicatus) 
and  supraorbital  convolution  (?). 
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Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  iK)rtions  of  the  three  external  convolu-  transvenc 

tions,  nre  inieq>ose«l,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hrain,  two  sets  of  trausrrrxc  <^P"^®|"- 

con vohit ions.  di\ided  bv  a  distinct  sulcus,  which  runs  outwards  and  forwards  k„„,«« 

rpini  the  longitudinal  fissure,  so  that  the  right  and  left  grooves  form  a  brain. 
V-vliapod  line,  open  in  front.    This  fissure,  also  noticeii  in  the  brains  of 

the  elephant  and  monkey,  is  stated  by  Leuret  to  be  very  constant,  and  is  u*?"*^ 
nanierl  by  him  the  fissure  of  liolando.* 

From  the  precedinff  account  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  it  General 
would   appear  that    those  situated  upon  the  outer  or  convex  ionwmteff 
surface  of  the  hemisphere — the  fourth  order  of  M.  Foville,  and  thcconvolu- 
the  superior  transverse  convolutions  of  M.  Leuret — attain  their  cliaracieris- 
highest  development  in  man,  and  are  indeed  particularly  charac-  tic  of  man. 
leristic   of  the  human  brain.      To   this  peculiarity,  however, 
must  be  added,  the  elongation  of  the  cerebrum  backwards  by 
the  increased  development  of  the  posterior  lobe,  and  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  vertical  convolutions  in  the  median  fissure, 
and  of  those  of  the  island  of  Reil. 

BoMc  of  the  cerebrum  J  fig.  165. — When  the  brain  is  turned  Base  of 
with  its  base  uppermost,  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  <*"'^™"*- 
are  allowed   to  fell  asunder  by  their  own  weight,  two    large 
Imndlcs,  d,  /,  consisting  of  white  substance  externally,  are  seen 
to  emerge  together  from  the  fore  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  o, 
and,  separating  from  each  other  as  they  proceed  forwards  and 
outwards,  to  enter  the  inner  and  under  part  of  the  right  and 
left  cerebral    hemispheres.     These   white    bundles,  which  are  Cerebral 
marked  on  the  surface  with  loniritudinal  striae,  are  the  pedun-  P*^'""<^'**" 

o  '        ^  '^  or  crura. 

rlcs  (crura)  of  the  cerebrum.  Just  before  entering  the  cor- 
responding Iiemispherc,  each  is  crossed  by  a  flattened  white 
cord,  named  the  optic  tracts  u  k,  which,  adhering  by  its  upper  optic  tract. 
border  to  the  peduncle,  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
meets  in  front  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the 
optic  commissare,  c,  from  the  fore  part  of  which  the  optic  nerves 
2,  2,  proceed. 

Limited  behind  by  these  diverging  peduncles,  and  in  front  interpe- 
by  the  conveigiog   optic  tracts,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  interval,    "°^"" 

*  In  the  Hnnterian  Lectures  for  1842,  Professor  Owen  gave  the  results  of 
his  obflefTAtions  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  convolutions.  He  had 
pferionsly,  in  1833»  called  attention  to  this  study  as  a  means  of  detcrminiiu^ 
**  the  amoimt  and  localitv  of  the  convolutions  of  the  human  brain  which 
sre  anakgoas  to  those  oi  the  lower  animals.**  On  the  anatomy  of  the 
Cheetah  ;  Zoc^eal  Trans,  vol.  i. 
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JiJ^'j',,  called  tlie  interpeduncular  space,  in  whicli,  are  found  the 
contained  following  parts  : — the  posterior  perforated  space,  the  corpora 
^*"*'  albicantia,  the  tuber  cinereuni,  infiindibulum,    and    pituitary 

body. 


•  Shows  ihc  under  surface  or  baae  of  the  cncophalun  freed  from  iu 
membranes — a.  anterior,  n.  midilte,  (ind  o.  posterior  lobe  of  cerebrum. — 
u.  The  fore  part  of  the  great  longitudinal  firaurc.  b.  Notch  between  hemi- 
pjiherca  of  ccrcbelluTu.  c.  Optic  coram issure.  i^.  Lett  peduncle  of  cerebrum. 
e.  Posterior  perforated  space,  e  to  i.  InterpedunciJar  space,  yj"".  Convolu- 
tion of  Sylvian  fissure,  h.  Termination  of  grnui  fomicatus  behind  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  i.  Iiirumlilnduin.  /.  Kielit  liiiddtc  crus  or  peduncle  of 
ccrcbeUuiii.  m  m.  Hemispheres  of  ccrcbellum.  n.  Corpora  albicantia.  o. 
Pons  Varolii,  continuous  at  each  aide  with  middle  crura  of  ccrobellum. 
p.  Anterior  pcrfomtcd  space,  9',  Horizontal  fissurcof  ccreijcllum.  r.  Tuber 
cilicreum.  tt'.  Sylvian  fissure.  /.  Left  peduncle  or  crus  of  cercbnim. 
u  u.  Optic  tracts,  e.  Me<lulla  oblongata,  j-.  Marginal  convolution  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure. — 1  t«  9  indicate  the  several  pairB  of  cerebral  nerves, 
numbered  according  to  the  usual  notation,  vix.  ].  Olfactory  nerve.  3.  Optic. 
3.  Motor  nerve  of  eye.  4.  Paihetio.  5.  Trifacial.  6,  Abducent  nerve  of 
eye.  7,  Auditory,  and  7'.  Facial,  8.  Qlosso-pliaryngcal,  8',  Vagus,  and 
»''.  Spinal  accessory  nerve. 
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Inimediatclv  in  front  of  the  pons  is  the  posterior  perforated  Posterior 

/I  '  f       ^  •     V  1        •/  •  11  perforated 

apace  (locus  penoratus  posterior),  e,  a  deep  fossa  situated  between  gpace. 
ibc  ])eduneles;  tlie  bottom  of  vliich  is  composed  of  greyish 
matter,  connecting  the  di veiling  crura  together,  and  named 
pons  Tarini.  It  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  openings  for  Vo«scU 
the  passage  of  bloodvessels;  and  some  horizontal  white  striae 
usually  pass  out  of  the  grey  matter  and  turn  round  the  pedun- 
cles immediately  above  the  pons. 

In  front  of  this  fossa  are  two  round  white  eminences,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  placed  one  on  either  side,  surrounded 
by  grey  matter,  and  connected  together  across  the  middle 
line.  These  white  bodies  (corpora  alhicantia — corp.  mammil-  t'orpom 
laria),  n,  are  formed,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  by  the  anterior  or 
extremities  of  the  fornix,  a  part  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain :  hence  they  have  also  been  named  bulha  of  the  fornix,  ^"^^  °f 

fornix. 

In  the  fcetuB  they  are  at  first  blended  together,  and  become 
separated  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month.  In  most 
vertebrate  animals  there  is  but  one  white  eminence,  or  corpus 
albicans,  in  tliis  position. 

The  interval  between  the  corpora  albicantia  and  the  optic 
tracts  is  occupied  by  a  soft  and  slightly  prominent  mass  of 
grey  substance,  the  tuber  cinereum  (Soemmerring),  r,  which  is  Tuber 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
shuts  in  the  third  or  middle  ventricle  below,  forming  part  of 
what  is  termed  the  floor  of  that  cavity.  From  the  middle  of 
the  tuber  cinereum  is  prolonged  a  conical  process  of  a  reddish 
colour,  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  and  about  two  lines  in 
length,  named  the  infundibulum,  i,  also  fig.  1 66,  t,  to  the  sum-  Inftindibu- 
mit  of  which  is  attached  the  pituitary  body^  p.  This  grey 
prolongation,  from  the  tuber  cinereum,  is  hollow  at  its  base, 
and  for  a  short  distance  downwards,  and  its  cavity  communi- 
cites  above  with  the  third  ventricle — whence  its  name  infundi- 
hulum  (fannel). 

The  pituitary  body^  fig.  166,  ji,  formerly  called  pituitary   Pituitary 
gland,  from  its  being  erroneously  supposed  to  discharge  pituita       ^ ' 
into  the  nostrils,  is  a  small  reddish  grey  mass,  of  a  somewhat 
flattened  oval  shape,  being  widest  in  the  transverse  direction.  ^^^ 
In  the  natural  position  of  the  brain  it  occupies  the  sella  turcica  turcica ; 
of  the  ftphenoid  bone.    It  consists  of  two  lobes,  of  which  the  couMsto  of 
anterior  la  luger,  and  concave  behind,  where  it  embraces  the  *^^  ° 
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Optic  com' 
missure. 


Fore  part 
longit.  fii- 
Mire. 


Lamina 
cincrca  ; 


it  often 
torn. 


Anterior 

perforated 

•pace: 

boundaries ; 


smaller  posterior  lobe.     Its  wciglit  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
In  the  adult  it  is  solid,  and  its  general  strueturc  is  firm. 

The  anterior  lobe  consists  of  two  kinds  of  miftter,  one  hard 
and  grey,  the  other,  situated  within,  softer  and  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour.  The  posterior  lobe  is  darker  and  redder  than 
the  anterior.  Both  are  very  vascular  ;  but  they  have  no  ducts, 
nor,  indeed,  any  other  glandular  character. 

In  the  foetus,  the  pituitary  body  is  proportionally  large,  and 
contains  a  cavity  which  communicates,  through  that  of  the  in- 
fundibulum^  with  the  third  ventricle. 

The  tuber  cinereum,  as  already  mentioned,  is  bounded  before 
by  the  optic  commissure^  which,  together  with  the  optic  tracts, 
will  be  fully  noticed  under  the  description  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Still  confining  our  attention  to  the  parts  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  we  observe  in  front  of  the  optic  com- 
missure, the  anterior  portion  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
which  reaches  down  between  the  hemispheres  in  this  situation. 
At  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  commissure,  this  fissure  is 
crossed  by  a  white  transverse  mass,  which  is  the  anterior  recurved 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum.  On  gently  turning  back  the 
optic  commissure,  a  thin  connecting  layer  of  grey  substance,  the 
lamina  cincreoy  fig.  166,  behind  A,  is  seen  proceeding  backwards 
from  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  commissure,  to  become  conti- 
nuous (supposing  the  parts  in  their  natural  position)  above  the 
commissure  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  tuber  cinereum.  This 
thin  grey  layer,  which  is  also  connected  at  the  sides  with  the 
grey  substance  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  to  be  presently 
described,  forms  part  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle :  it  is  very  generally  torn  in  removing  the  brain  from  the 
skull ;  and  in  that  case,  an  aperture  is  made  into  the  fore  part 
of  the  third  ventricle. 

In  front  of  the  optic  tract,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  there  is  situated  a  greyisli  quadrangular  space 
on  each  side,  named  the  anterior  perforated  space  (locus  per- 
foratus  anticus)  fig.  165, pp. 

Each  anterior  perforated  space  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  on  which  are  seen 
the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve  1 ;  behind,  by  the  optic  tract ; 
on  the  outer  side,  by  the  middle  lobe,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Sylvian    fissure;  and  on   the   other  side,  by  the 
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median  fissure  and  the  lamina  cinerea.     It  is  placed  immedi-  lies  beneath 
ately  beneath  tlie  corpus  striatum,  a  large  mass  of  grey  matter  ^^tum. 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.     The  grey 
surface  of  each  perforated  space  is  crossed  by  a  broad  white  band, 
vhich  may  be  traced  from  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum  in  front,  backwards  and  outwards  along  the  side 
of  the  lamina  cinerea  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
These  bands  on  the  two  sides  are  named  the  peduncles  of  the  PeduncleH 
corpu^i  callosum.     The  anterior  perforated  space,  especially  that  ^osum.^^' 
yui  of  it  next  the  Sylvian  fissure,  is  pierced  with  a  multitude  of 
small  holes  for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels,  most  of  which  arc 
destined  for  the  corpus  striatum. 

When  the  entire  encephalon  is  viewed  from  below  (as  in 
fig.  165),  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is 
concealed  by  the  cerebellum,  nt,  and  the  pons  Varolii,  o.  If, 
however,  these  parts  be  removed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  separated  behind  as  they  are  in  ilind  iwrt 
front,  by  the  descent  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  between  ftggj^f  ^**  ' 
them,  and  that  this  fissure  is  arrested  by  a  cross  mass  of  white 
substance,  forming  the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
This  posterior  part  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  is  longer  than 
the  anterior  portion. 

INTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE  CEREBRUM. 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  the  parts  seen  externally 
upon  the  cerebrum,  we  proceed  to  examine  its  internal  anatomy. 
This  will  be  more  readily  understood  in  detail,  if  some  general 
idea  be  previously  obtained  of  it. 

The  hemispheres,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  connected  to-  Ooncmi 
gether  in  the  middle  by  the  corpus  callosum,  and  it  is  obvious  idea  of 
that  the  stractures  filling  up  the  interpeduncular  space,  serve  itH  hemi-  * 
also  as  connecting  media.     Between  the  corpus  callosum  above  «P^«^  ^^ 
and  the  peduncles  below,  the   two  hemispheres  are   partially  modciof 
separated  finom  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval,  the  general  ^^j"^^"  ' 
ventricalar  space,  across  which  some  slighter  connecting  portions  Tentricaiar 
of  nerrous  substance  pass  from  one  hemisphere  to  another.  *^'^' 

Againt  as  seen  on  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  cerebrum, 
fig.  177,  the  peduncles  6,  g-,  diverge  as  they  ascend  towards  the 
hcmiaphereSy  and  pass  on  each  side  tlirough  two  large  masses  of 
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grey  matter,  sometimes  called  ganglia  of  the  brain, — at  first 
through  the  thalamus  opticus,  /,  and  afterwards  through  a  much 
larger  mass  named  corpus  striatum,  k.     These  two  masses  of 
grey  matter  project  somewhat,  as    smooth  convex   eminence*, 
on  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the  diverging  fibres  of  the 
peduncles.      Immediately  above  the  thalami  and  corpora  striata, 
the  hemispheres  are  connected  together  across  the  median  plane 
by  the  corpus  callosum,  q ;  and  it  is  between  the  under  surface 
of  the  latter,  «,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  eminences  men- 
tioned   and   the  interpeduncular   structures,    that   the  general 
Ventricular    Ventricular  space  is  situated  in   the  interior  of  the  cerebrum. 
hSwdiyided   ^^^  upper  part  of  this  space  is  again  divided  by  a  median 
into  fiTe       vertical   partition,  so  as   to  form   the    two  lateral   ventricles : 
Tcntriclci.'     below  this,  it  forms  a  single  cavity  named  the  third  or  mid- 
dle ventricle,  which  communicates  with  both   the  lateral  ven- 
tricles above,  and,  below,  with  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum 
or  fourth  ventricle.     The  median  vertical  partition,  which  sepa- 
rates the  lateral  ventricles  from  each  other,  consists  at  one  part 
(septum  lucidum)  of  two  layers,  between  which  is  contained  the 
fifth  and  remaining  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
Ubc  of  sec-        The  anatomy  of  these  parts  is  conveniently  studied  by  remov- 
ing successive  portions   of  the  hemispheres  by  horizontal  sec- 
tions, beginning  from  above. 
First  sec-  The  first  horizontal  section,  to  be  made  about  half  an  inch 

hemi-  above  the  corpus  collosum,  displays  the  internal  white  matter  of 

spheres         cach  hemisphere,  speckled  with  red  spots  where  its  bloodvessels 

from  above.    .  .   . 

White  and    "*^®  ^^^^  divided,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  grey  matter 

grey  matter  which  is  seen  to  follow  accurately  the  convoluted  surface,  and  to 

be  of  nearly  equal  thickness  at  all  points.     This  white  central 

mass  in  each  hemisphere  was  named  by  Vicq-d'Azyr  the  Usser 

Borders  of    ®^^'  centre  (centrum  ovale  minus).     On  separating  the  remain- 

hemi-  Jng  portions  of  the  two  hemispheres  from  each  other,  it  is  seen 

overhang      that  they  Overlap  the  corpus  callosum  for  some  distance  at  each 

corp.callo8.    gjjg       These  projecting  margins  of  the  hemispheres,  which  are, 

in  fact,  part  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  on  each  side,  have  been 

named  labia  cerebri,  and  the  spaces  covered  in  by  them,  the 

ventricles  of  the  corpus  callosum^ — though  these  parts  do  not 

seem  to  need  any  special  designation. 

Next  sec-  The  hemispheres  being  in  the  next  place  sliced  oflP  down  to 

the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  white  substance  of  that  part 
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is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  internal  medullary  matter  of 
both  hemispheres :  and  the  large  white  medullary  mass  thus  dis- 
played, surrounded  by  the  border  of  cortical  substance,  consti- 
tutes what  is  generally  described  as  the  centrum  ovale  of  Vicus-  ^v^j^^o? 

sons.  Vicussciis. 

It  may  here  be  stated  generally,  that  the  grey  matter  of  some  External  or 
of  the  convolutions  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  consists,  l^^ 
as  seen  on  a  section,  of  an  external  darker  and  an  internal  licfht  Airang^  in 
layer,  fig.  167,  r.     This  appearance  is  usually  well  marked   on  ]^yln. 
the  inner  or  flat  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe.     Some  authors 
(Bailliirger,  Remak,and  Foville)  describe  several  alternate  white 
and  grey  layers  in  the  cortical  substance  of  many  of  the  convo- 
lutions. 

The  corpus  cailoaum  (seen  in  section,  fig.  166,  a,  6,)  which  Corpus  cal- 
ls now  supposed  to  be  completely  exposed  above,  also  named 
the  beam  of  the  brain  (trabs  cerebri)  and  great  commissure,  is  the  g^t  <»"»- 
cross  portion  of  white  substance  which  lies  between  the  hemi-  cerebrum ; 
spheres  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.     It  is  three  its  dimon- 
inches  and  upwards  in  length,  and  extends  further  forwards  than  ^^"" ' 
backwards,  reaching  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  anterior, 
and  not  quite  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  cerebrum.     It  is  about  eight  or  ten  lines  in  width  behind, 
and  somewhat  narrower  in  front.      Its  thickness,  which  can  only 
be  seen  on  a  vertical  section,  fig.  1 66,  is  greater  at  the  ends  than 
in  the  middle,  and  is  greatest  behind,  where  it  amounts  to  three 
lines.     In  form  it  is  somewhat  arched  from  before  backwards. 
Its  upper  surface,  (partly  seen  at  fig.  167)  d,)  is  deeply  marked  by 
transverse  fasciculi,  which  indicate  the  cross  direction  of  the  consisuof 
greater  number  of  its  fibres.  Along  the  middle  line  is  seen  aline  ^^"    ^*' 
or  mark,  called  the  raphe  or  seam,  which  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  mpiie, 
two  white  tracts,  placed  close  to  each  other,  named  strue  longi-  •tris  longi- 
tudinales,  or  nerves  of  Lancisi.     On  each  side,  near  the  margin  ^nd 
of  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  are  seen  other  longitudinal  lines  (strice  striae  long. 
longitud.  lateiales)  vrhich  are  occasioned  by  a  few  scanty  white 
fibres  having  that  direction.    The  arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum 
ran  along  its  upper  surface,  and  the  edge  of  the  &lx  cerebri  ap- 
proaches closely  to  it  behind,  though  not  in  front. 

At  the  two  sides,  the  corpus  callosum  is  connected  with  the  Corp.  call 
white  substanoe  of  the  hemispheres  by  an  extension  of  its  fibres  j^^iy*^ 
into  them.  "5!*  *»«™'- 

sphens  ; 
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iu  uiieriDt        In  front  it  is  reflected  downwards  and  backwards,  between  the 

fx«^"  ■*     anterior  lobes,  towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  forming  a  bend 

fiibelk;      named  the   knee  (genu)  a.      The  inferior  or  reflected  portion, 

which  is  named  the  beak  (rostrum),  becomes  gradually  narrower 

as  it  descends  (behind  h).     It  is  attached  at  each  side  to  the 

anterior  cerebral  lobe,  and  is  connected  at  its  point  by  means  of 

the  lamina  cinerca  with  the  optic  commissure.     It  also  gives  off 

^1^.  the  two  bands  of  white  substance,  already  noticed  as  the  pedun- 


*  A  Teriical  section  in  the  median  plane,  of  ilic  cercbnini,  ccrcbelluni, 
pons,  and  medulla  oblongata — the  pans  being  all  rcpreseuted  in  their 
natural  pusition.  (After  Scemincmng.)  a.  Anterior,  mid  b.  Posterior 
extremity  of  corpus  eallosum,  which  ie  seen  in  section,  d,c,c,  Tliird 
Tentricle.  c.  Son  commiBsure.  d,  c.  Thslamns  opticus,  fomiing  side  of 
tliiril  ventricle,  /.  Fornix,  united  behind  to  corpus  eallosum.  6^'.  Ante- 
rior pillars  of  fornix.  Between  g  anil  h,  anterior  commissure.  Behind  A, 
kmiua  cinerea.     hk' k".  Convolution  of  corpus  eallosum  or  g^s  fornics- 


.  Notcli  of  cerebellum,  n.  Corpus 
albicans  of"  right  side.  u.  Pons  Varolii  (section),  p.  Pituitary  boily.  r. 
.  Clioroid  plexus,  s.  Septum  lucidum.  (.  Cerehra!  peduncle  of  right  side 
in  section,  o.  Pineal  gland,  u.  Cavity  of  fourth  ventricle,  d.lu.v.  Iter 
a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  xx'x".  Marginal 
convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  y.  Posterior  lobe  of  cerebrum. 
s.  Openine  leading  into  fonrth  ventricle  1.  Olfiiclory  nerve.  2.  Ojitic 
nerve  divided  through  optic  commissure.     3.  Third  ncrvv,  or  motor  oeuli. 


its  struc- 
ture ; 
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cles  of  tlie  corpus  callosum,  wLich,  diverging  from  one  another, 
run  baekvr'ards  across  the  anterior  perforated  space  on  each  side 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Ikhind,  the  corpus  callosum  terminates  in  a  free  thickened  Posterior 
h«irder  (bourreUt)^  the  under  surface  of  which  is  also  free  for  a  u  thiX^ 
little  distance  forwards. 

The  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  connected  behind  Coiimnrtio 

IM'loW  to 

with  the  fornix, y,  a  structure  to  be  presently  described,  and  in  other  part 
tlie  rest  of  its  length  with  the  septum  lucidum,  5,   the  vertical 
partition  between  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Although  it  presents  a  few  longitudinal  white  fibres  on  its  sur- 
face, the  corpus  callosum  consists  almost  entirely  of  fibres  having  a 
transverse  course  towards  each  side,  and  spreading  in  all  directions 
into  the  substance  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Only  the  median  why 
portion  of  these  fibres  between  the  hemispheres  is  seen  without  !{!\*^*^^j*' 
dissection.  As  the  transverse  fibres  from  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  necessarily  aggregated  in  large 
numbers  near  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
its  relative  thickness  at  those  points,  in  conipurison  with  the 
rest  of  its  extent,  is  accounted  for  ;  and  since  the  posterior  lobe 
reaches  further  beyond  the  corpus  callosum  than  the  anterior, 
tlic  greater  thickness  behind  is  also  explained. 

By  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  a  longitudinal  LiUeml 
direction  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  ^^"'"<^*^*« 

'  how  ex- 

about  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  hemispheres,  an  posed ; 
opening  is  made  into  the  right  and  left  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain.      These  ventricles  form  part  of  the  general  ventricular 
space  within  the  cerebrum ;  they  are  serous  cavities,  and  are  ^^  jjj^^ 
lined  by  a  delicate  cpitheliated  membrane,  which  is  provided  with  by  serous 
cilia.      In  the  natural  state,  their  walls  are  moistened  internally  ciliated  ; 
vitli  a  serous  fluid,   which  sometimes  exists   in    considerable  contain 
quantity,  even  in  a  healthy  brain. 

Hcnl^  states  that  the  lining  uieinbranc  of  the  ventricles  consists  of  epithe- 
liom  only,  which  lies  immediately  on  tlie  nervous  matter.  We  have  once 
observed  an  appearance  un&vourablc  to  this  view.  In  the  in»i!tance  in  qnes- 
tioD,  the  membrane  over  the  surface  of  the  corpora  striata  and  adjacent  ])nrts 
was  raised  into  small  vesicular  elevations  by  a  clear  fluid, — an  appearance 
which  was  most  probably  due  to  a  jilexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  distended 
with  lym]A, 

The  part  of  the  lateral  ventricles  which  is  laid  open  by  the 
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steps  already  indicated,  Ib  named  the  centre  or  body ;  from  this 
point  each  ventricle  is  extended  in  three  directions,  forming 
so  many  prolongations  named  kornt  (cornua),  which  may  be 
displayed  by  carefully  slitting  up  and  rcnioving  the  white 
medullary  substance  of  the  hemisphere  which  covers  them  io. 
From  the  direction  taken  by  these  cornua,  they  are  named  the 
anterior,  posterior,  and  middle  or  descending  comua ;  and  the 
lateral  ventricles  themselves  are  named  vrniriculi  Iricornes. 
The  anterior  cornu,  fig.  167,  g",  passes  forwards  and  outwards  in 
the  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  the  posterior  cothk.  A, 
backwards,  outwards,  and  inwards  in  the  posterior  lobe  ;  and 

Fig.  167.* 


•  Section  of  cerebrum,  displaying  the  Isteml  vcnlricles. — On  tlic  right 
side  ihc  descending  comu  is  kid  open,  a,  b.  Parts  of  ((reat  longitudi- 
nal lissurc.  c.  Section  of  front  of  corpus  callosiim.  d.  Part  of  posterior 
end  of  the  Kume.  f.  Tlic  body  of  the  fomi:i.  e.  Tiie  left  choroid  plexus,  g. 
Aolcrior  cornu,  h,  posterior,  nnd  g,  dceccndiiig  coniii  of  ibc  lateral  ventricle. 
kk.  Corpora  striata.  1 1.  Optic  thalami.  n  n.  Right  and  left  hippocampus 
minor,  o.  Posterior  pillar  of  fornix,  Ijecoming  coniiniied  us  the  corpus  fim- 
briatuin  tj.  q.  Cornu  amiuontF,  or  Pes  )iip]HiCBmpi.  r.  SIiowb  ajtetnntc 
grey  and  white  layers  in  cortical  subatancc.  1 1,  Richt  and  left  lienia  semi- 
eircularis.  «.  Corpus  fimbriatam.    y.  Eniinentia  collaterelis. 
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:he  descending  comu^  q^  which  traverses  the  middle  lobe,  passes 
it  first  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  and  then  changing 
its  course,   runs  forwards  and  inwards  nearly  to  the  point  of 
the  middle  lobe.     The  posterior  comu,  also  named  the  digital  digital 
cariTy,  is  very  variable  in  extent,  even  in  the  two  sides  of  the  *^"^^* 
same  brain. 

The  parts  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  those  seen  within  them,  may  be  first  enumerated,  and  will 
afterwards  be  described  in  detail. 

The  body  of  this  ventricle  is  covered  in  by  the  corpus  callo-  Paru  con- 
sum,  which  is  therefore  said  to  form  its  roof.      On  the  inner  side  ^ody  of 
in  the  median  plane  is  a  vertical  partition,  the  septum  lucidum^  ventricle. 
fig.  1 G6,  s,  which  descends  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles, 
from  the  under  side  of  the  corpus  callosum,  to  the  fornix.     The 
fornix-,  f^  itself,  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  septum,  is 
partly  seen  in  the  floor  of  this  part  of  the  ventricle.     Appear- 
ing from  below  the  outer  margin  of  the  fornix  is   seen  a  red 
vascular  fringe,  the  choroid  plexus,  e,  next  to  that  a  portion  of 
the  upper  surface  of    the  thalamus  opticus,  I.      Beyond  the 
thalamus  is  the  corpus  striatum,  k,  and  between  the  two  last- 
named  parts,  is  a  narrow  tape-like  band,  tienia  semicircularis,  r. 
On    the  outer  side  of  the  corpus  striatum  we  arrive  again  at 
the  under  sur&ice  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  anterior  comu  is  also  covered  in  by  the  corpus  callosum ;  Parts  in 
it  turns  round  the  anterior  free  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum,  **"'®"**'^ 
descending  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  that  body, 
and  in  front  by  the  reflected  part  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  middle  or  descending  comu  turns  round  the  back  part  Parts  in 
of  the  optic  thalamus  which  appears  in  its  cavity,  and  forms  its  ""  ° 
anterior  boundary.  It  is  covered  in  by  the  thalamus,  and  by 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  principal 
object  seen  upon  its  floor  is  a  long  curved  eminence,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  comu  towards  its  anterior  extremity, 
and  ia  notched,  or  indented  on  its  surface ;  this  is  the  hippo- 
eampuM  major,  q.  Along  the  inner  edge  of  this  eminence  is 
■een  a  nanow  white  band,  named  corpus  Jimhriatum,  v,  which 
ia  prolonged  from  the  fomix ;  to  the  inner  side  of  that  is  a 
part  of  the  cfaoioid  plexus,  e ,  and  next  to  that  the  back  of  the 

optic  thalamus. 
The  poBterior  comu  seems,  as  it  were,  scooped  out  of  the  Puu  in 


coniu. 


cornu. 
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tricles ; 


is  double, 
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tains fifth 
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which  is  a 

distinct 

cavity. 


Structure 
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lucidum. 


Fornix  ; 


its  shape 
and  posi- 
tion ; 

consists  of 
two  ports ; 


substance  of  the  posterior  lobe.  The  choroid  plexus  does  not 
enter  it.  On  its  floor  is  seen  a  longitudinal  ridge,  named  hippo- 
campus minory  or  ergot,  n;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  poste- 
rior with  the  descending  cornu,  between  the  hippocampus  major 
and  minor,  is  a  smooth  eminence^  which  varies  much  in  size, 
named  eminentia  collateralisy  t/. 

The  septum  lucidum^  is  a  thin  translucent  partition,  (fig. 
166,  «,)  placed  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles.  It  extends 
vertically  between  the  corpus  callosum  above,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fornix  below  ;  and  as  the  latter  sinks  down  in  front 
away  from  the  corpus  callosum,  the  septum  is  somewhat  tri- 
angular in  form,  being  deep  before  and  narrow  behind.  The 
septum  lucidum  is  attached  above,  in  front,  and  for  a  certain 
space  below,  to  the  corpus  callosum,  fitting  in,  as  it  were,  into 
its  anterior  reflected  portion.  Below  and  further  back  it  is 
attached  to  the  fornix. 

This  vertical  septum  is  double,  being  composed  of  two  per- 
fectly distinct  larainaj,  having  an  interval  between  them,  which 
contains  fluid,  and  is  lined  by  an  epitheliated  membrane. 
This  is  the  Jlfth  ventricle,  ventricle  of  the  septum^  or  Sylvian 
ventricle.  It  may  be  laid  open  by  cutting  through  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  detaching  it  for  a  certain  distance  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  septum,  (as  in  fig.  167.)  In  the  human 
embryo,  and  also  in  some  animals,  the  cavity  of  this  ventricle 
communicates  with  that  of  the  third  ventricle  in  front  and 
below;  but  in  the  adult  human  brain  it  forms  a  separate  and 
insulated  cavity.  Tarin  described  a  small  fissure  in  it  between 
the  pillars  of  the  fornix  ;  but  this  is  unusual.  In  disease  it  is 
often  distended  with  fluid. 

Each  of  the  laminae  of  the  septum  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
fifth  ventricle,  consists  of  an  internal  layer  of  white  substance 
and  an  external  layer  of  grey  matter. 

The  fornix  is  a  white  longitudinal  band,  extending  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  septum  lucidum,  and  attached  behind  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  appears  in  the  floor  of 
both  lateral  ventricles,  fig.  167,y,  o,  and  dips  downwards  at  each 
extremity,  fig.  166,  f  but  rises  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  vault  or  arch  (fornix),  which  is  free  on  its  under  surface. 
It  n)ay  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  lateral  halves,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  in  front  and  behind,  but  between 
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those  points  are  joined  together  in  tlie  median  plane.  The 
two  parts  in  front  form  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  ;  the 
middle  conjoined  part  is  named  the  body  ;  and  the  hind  parts, 
wliich  are  again  separated  from  each  other,  form  the  posterior 
pillars. 

The  hodj^  of  the  fornix,  fig.  1 67,  f-,  is  triangular  in  shape,  its  lw«ly  \^ 
being  broad  and  flattened  behind,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  ^"'^"'■^"  **'• 
under  surface  of  tlic  corpus  callosuin,  and  narrower  in  front  as 
it  dips  down  to  leave  that  body, — the  space  betwcn  them  being 
filled  up  by  the  septum  lucidum.  Its  lateral  edges  arc  in  con- 
tact with  the  choroid  plexuses,  and  its  under  surface  rests 
upon  a  membrane,  which  connects  those  two  plexuses  together 
(velum  interpositum). 

The  anterior  crura  or  pillars  of  the  fornix,  figs.  169,  Anterior 
l'*^^N  fy  consisting  entirely  of  white  fibres,  descend  slightly  P»"a««f 
apart  from  each  other  through  a  quantity  of  grey  matter  on  the  * 

sides  of  the  third  ventricle,  fig.  179,  t\  as  far  as  the  corpora  corpora 
albican tia,  n,   where  they  turn  up  and  enter  the  substance  of  nlhj<'nntm, 
the  corresponding  optic  thalamus,  *,     The  external  or  white  tum  up 
portion  of  each  of  the  corpora  albicantia  is  composed  of  the  J"^„i**'^' 
fibres  of  the  corresponding  pillar    of    the  fornix,  which  there 
forms  a  twisted  loop.    These  pillars  might  therefore  be  described 
as  commencing  in  the  substance  of  the  thalami,  descending  into 
the  corpora  albicantia,  in  which  they  are  twisted  in  the  manner 
described,  then  rising  up  through  the  grey  matter  on  the  sides  of 
the  third  ventricle,  becoming  free  above,  and  at  length  joining 
together  to  form  the  body  of  the  fornix.     They  are  connected 
with  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  with  the  tsenia 
semicircularis,  as  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Immediately  behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  a  small  Foramen  of 
opening  is  seen  on  either  side.     The  two  openings  pass  down-  ^^  b^i^nd 
wards  and  backwards  towards  the  middle  line,  and  meeting  be-  pii^*  ^^ 

fornix  * 

low,  lead  into  the  upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle.      The 
passage  thus  formed  is  the  foramen  of  Monro.     It  is  single  i"  ^^^^^ 
below,  where  it  communicates  with  the    third  ventricle,  but  double 
divides  above,  somewhat  like  the  letter  Y,  into  two  branches,  »^^<^* 
one  to  each  lateral  ventricle.     In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
three  ventricles  communicate  with  each  other  at  this  point. 

The  two  flat  bands  into  which  the  fornix  divides  behind  are  Posterior 
its  pott&rior  pilhrs  or  crura,  fig.  167)  o.      Adhering  at  first  j^ornix, 
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to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  they  pass  backwards 
diverging  from  each  other  ;  and  then  leaving  the  corpus  callo- 
sum, turn  suddenly  downwards  into  the  descending  comu  of  the 
corresponding  lateral  ventricle,  where  we  shall  presently  follow 
them.  On  dividing  the  fornix  across  in  front,  and  turning  it 
back  with  the  corpus  callosum,  so  as  to  expose  the  under  surface, 
a  triangular  portion  of  the  latter,  fig.  169,  e,  is  seen  between 
the  diverging  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  marked  with  lines, 
some  of  which  are  transverse,  but  others  longitudinal  or  oblique. 
To  this  part  the  term  lyra  has  been  applied.* 

In  the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  we  have  to 
examine  the  hippocampus  minor^  167,  n,  also  called  the  ergot 
or  calcar  avisy  from  its  resemblace  to  a  cock'*s  spur.  It  is  a 
white  eminence  pointed  at  its  posterior  extremity,  forming  a 
relief  along  the  inner  side  of  the  comu :  beneath  the  white 
surface  it  consists  of  grey  matter,  which  is  part  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  hemispheres,  corresponding  with  the  bottom  of 
a  sulcus  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe. 

The  hippocampus  major  (pes  hippocampi ;  or  comu  am- 
monis,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ram^s  horn)  is  a  large  white 
eminence,  q^  already  mentioned  as  lying  along  the  floor  of  the 
descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Behind  the  pes,  and 
between  it  and  the  hippocampus  minor,  is  another  white  emi- 
nence known  as  the  eminentia  collateralis^  pes  accessorius^  y^ 
which  has  a  similar  relation  to  a  convolution  as  the  lesser 
hippocampus,  and  is  often  as  large  as,  or  larger  than  that 
elevation.  The  hippocampus  major  becomes  enlai^ed,  towards 
its  anterior  and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented  or  notched  on 
its  edge,  so  as  to  present  some  resemblance  to  the  paw  of  an 
animal,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name  of  pes  hippocampi. 

The  external  white  substance  of  the  hippocampus  major  is 
partly  derived  from  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  which,  as 


•  The  varying  direction  of  these  lines  has  been  represented  by  Vieq- 
d'Azyr,  who  attributes  them  to  the  impression  of  the  vessels  of  the  subja- 
cent velum  interpositum.  The  term  corpus  psalloidcs  given  by  the  early 
anatomists  to  the  fornix,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  an  aren 
(^oXXtdocid^f — Galen  ;  from  ^aXis  or  ^oXXir,  fornix,  an  arch),  was  erro- 
neously interpreted  by  Winslow  and  others,  who  supposed  that  it  meant' 
something  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  harp  or  similar  stringed  instru- 
ment, and  that  it  was  intended  specially  to  designate  the  part  marked  with 
the  linear  impressions  described,  which  accordingly  was  named  lyra  and 
psalterium. 
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already  stated,  enters  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle. The  remaining  part  of  that  pillar  forms  a  white  band,  like 
a  tape,  which  is  attached  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great 
hippocampus  and  fonns  the  tanta  hippocampi ^  or  corpus  Jtmbri- 
atum^  V.  It  reaches  down  to  the  end  of  the  pes,  but  its  further 
connections  are  not  well  known. 

Along  the  inner  border  of  the  corpus  fimbriatum,  (which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,)  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  thalamus  is  the  prolongation  of  the  choroid 
plexus^  r,  occupying  in  this  situation  a  part  of  the  transverse 
fissure  to  be  presently  described.  On  separating  the  corpus  fim- 
briatum from  the  plexus,  and  raising  the  edge  of  the  former,  we 
discover  a  grey  indented  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  but 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  situated  outside  the  cavity  of  the 
tx>mu.     This  is  \\\e  fascia  dentata^  fig.  168,  c. 

I'he  structure  of  the  pes  hippocampi  is  best  examined  by 
making  a  cross  section  through  it.      It  will  then  be  seen  that  its 

surface  is  composed  of  white  substance, 
fig.  1 68,  a,  which  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  corpus  fimbriatum.      Within,  it 
contains  a  stratum  of  grey  matter,  6, 
doubled  on  itself,  and  continued  from  the 
cortical  substance  on  the  adjacent  con- 
volution of  the  middle  lobe  (part  of  the 
gyrus    fomicatus).      This     grey    layer 
accompanied    by    the    thin    coating   of 
white  matter,  dy  already  described  in  this 
situation  as  the  reticulated  white   sub- 
stance (see  p.  694),  is  first  bent  inwanls,  and  then   curls  out- 
wards upon  itself,  so  as  to  terminate  by  a  free  indented  edge, 
which  appears  at  the  surface  as  the  fascia  dcntata,  c. 

From  what  lias  preceded  it  will  have  been  understood  that 
the  fornix  is  applied  in  nearly  its  whole  length  to  the  optic 
thalamus  of  each  side — the  body  of  the  fornix,  fig.  157,  /, 
resting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  thalamus,  /,  and  each  pos- 
terior pillar  being  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  that  body 
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*  Section  of  the  hippocampus  nuyor,  to  show  the  arrangement  of  its  grey 
and  white  lubstance.  a.  White  layer  on  its  surface,  b.  Grey  substance 
which  beoomes  rolled  up.  d.  White  reticulated  substance,  on  tlie  surface  of 
gyrus  fomicatus.     r.  Fascia  dentata.    e.  Cavity  of  lateral  ventricle. 
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in  the  deBcending  comu.  On  separating  these  two  parts  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  Assure  exists  between  them.  This  is  named  the 
transverse  Jissure  of  the  cerebrum.  Through  it  the  pia  mater, 
from  the  exterior  of  the  brain,  passes  into  the  ventricles  to  form 
the  choroid  plexuses.  This  fissure  nins  downwards  and  for- 
wards Into  each  descending  cornu ;  it  therefore  extends  from  the 
point  of  the  descending  corrni  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other, 
reaching  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen  of  Monro,  its  extent 
corresponding  exactly  with  that  of  the  choroid  plexuses.  It  is 
closed  on  the  inner  side  by  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie  lateral 
ventricle,  which  is  said  to  pass  from  the  fornix  to  the  thalamua 
over  the  choroid  plexus- 
Fig.  16a.» 


•  A  nection  of  the  cprcbml  hemiBpheres,  showing  both  tatcnU  vcnlrictcB, 
nfter  tlic  fomix  has  been  divided  And  (umed  b&ck,  t«  expose  the  relum  in- 
terpopitum.  c.  The  anterior  portion  of  corpua  callosum,  cut  across,  r,  Tlie 
lyni,  or  under  surfnce  of  bftck  of  coqius  cslloBum.  f.  Anterior  pillars  of  fornix 
cut  across.  N.B.  These  are  represented  of  loo  great  size.  g.  Anterior,  A, 
nostorior  comu  of  lateral  Tcnlricle.  kk.  Corpora  striata,  g.  Pes  hippocampi. 
rr.  Tlinlami  optici.  $i.  Tania  aemicirculariB.  ((.  Choroid  plexuses,  c, 
vehim  intcrpositum,     xx.  Posterior  pillars  of  fornix,     y.  Eminentia colla- 
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On  raising  up  the  fornix,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  rests  on  a  vas-  Veium  in- 
cular  membrane  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  parts  terpositum, 

or  tela 

beneath.     This  is  named  the  velum  interposttum  or  tela  cho-  choroidea; 
Toidea^  fiff.  169,  v.     It  connects  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  two  f®'^"®p'«  .. 
Sides  together,  and  like  them  is  a  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater,  picxuies. 
This  last-named  membrane  passes  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
brain  underneath  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  and  above  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  the  pineal  gland  and  the  thalami,  through 
tbe  transverse  fissure  into  the  lateral  ventricle.    The  membranous 
prolongation  thus  formed,  is  of  a  triangular  shape :  the  middle 
part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  fornix  and  constitutes   the  velum 
interpositum,  whilst  the  remainder  projects  at  each  side  of  the 
fornix  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  forms  by  its  free  borders  the 
right  and  left  choroid  plexuses. 

The  choroid  plexuses^  fig.  167,  &c.,  e  f,  appear  like  two  red  Choroid 
knotted  fringes,  reaching  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  the  P*"^"***" 
point  of  each  descending  cornu.  They  are  represented  as  being 
covered  by  a  reflection  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle, 
which  in  this  way  is  considered  to  keep  the  choroid  plexuses 
outside  the  serous  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  just  as  the  intcittines 
are  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  but  in  admit- 
ting this  view,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  epithelium 
changes  its  character  where  it  covers  the  plexuses. 

At  tbe  foramen  of  Monro,  where  the  middle  and  lateral  ven-  are  joined 
triclcs  communicate,  their  lining  membrane  is  continuous,  and  f^^e^nof 
here  the  two  choroid  plexuses  are  connected  with  one  another.       Monro. 

On  raising  the  velum  interpositum,  two  slight  vascular  fringes 
are  seen  running  along  its  under  surface,  and  diverging  from  Choroid 
each  other  behind.    They  form  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  third  ven- 
ventricle.  trjclc- 

The  choroid  plexuses  consist  of  a  highly  vascular  villous  mem-  Structure ; 
bnne.      The  villi  with  which  they  are  covered  are  again  divided  ^^^  ^ 
upon  their  sur&ces  and  at  their  bordera  into  smaller  processes,  peculiar 
along  which  fine  vessels  are  seen  to  run.     They  are  covered  by  a  ^^^  *^"™ ' 
single  layer  of  thick  epitheliam  composed  of  large  roundish  cor- 
pnsdes,  in  each  of  which  is  seen,  besides  a  distinct  nucleus,  a 
small  bright  yellow  spot.    The  arteries  of  the  velum  interpositum  their 
and  choroid  plezoses  enter  from  behind  beneath  the  corpus  cal-  ^^"^« 
lofom,  and  also  at  the  point  of  the  descending  cornu  :  after  rami- 
fyiiig  in  the  plexuses,  they  send  branches  beneath  the  ventricular 
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lining  membrane  to  enter  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Veins 
issuing  from  the  cerebral  substance  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
ventricles,  and  for  the  most  part  join  the  veins  of  the  choroid 
plexuses.  The  greater  number  of  these  terminate  in  two  prin- 
cipal vessels  named  the  veins  of  Galen,  which  run  backwards  on 
the  velum  interpositum,  and  passing  out  beneath  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  pour  their  blood  into  the  straight  sinus,  having  generally 
first  united  into  a  single  trunk. 

The  velum  having  next  been  removed,  the  optic  thalami  are 
brought  fully  into  view,  and  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle, 
situated  between  them.  In  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
thalami,  as  already  stated,  are  the  corpora  striata.  These  last 
are  two  large  ovoid  masses  of  gi*ey  matter,  fig.  167,  &c.,  k  /r, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  embedded  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  whilst  a  part 
projects  into  the  fore  part  of  the  body  and  the  anterior  comu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle.  This  intraventricular  portion  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum,  Ic  A:,  fig.  169, 170,  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  its  larger 
end  being  turned  forwards,  and  its  narrow  end  being  directed 
outwards  and  backwards,  so  that  the  optic  thalami  of  the  two 
sides  are  received  between  the  diverging  corpora  striata.  The 
surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  composed  of  grey  matter  ;  it  is 
covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle  and  is  crossed 
by  veins  of  considerable  size.  At  some  depth  from  the  surface 
white  fibres  may  be  seen  on  cutting  into  it,  which  are  prolonged 
from  the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle  and  give  it  the  streaked 
appearance  from  which  it  has  received  its  name. 

The  extra-ventricular  portion  of  the  corpora  striata  will  be 
afterwards  described. 

Along  the  inner  border  of  each  corpus  striatum,  and  in  a  de- 
pression between  it  and  the  optic  thalamus,  is  seen  a  narrow 
whitish  semi  transparent  band,  named  tania  semicircularis^ 
fig.  167,  &c.,  8  «,  which  continues  backwards  into  the  descend- 
ing comu  of  the  ventricle,  where  its  connexions  cannot  be 
assigned  with  precision.  In  front  it  reaches  the  corresponding 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  descends  in  connexion  with 
that  cord  of  white  substance.  It  is  more  transparent  and  firm 
on  the  surface,  especially  at  its  fore  part :  and  this  super- 
ficial stratum  has  been  named  stria  cornea.  The  taenia  con- 
sists of  longitudinal  white  fibres,  the  deepest  of  which  running 
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between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalamus,  were  named  by 
Vieussens  centrum  gcminum  semicirculare.  Beneath  it  are  one 
or  two  large  veins,  which  receive  those  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  end  in  the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexuses. 

The  thalami  optici^  figs.  167  to  170,  //,  (posterior  ganglia  of  Thalami 
the  brain)  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  rest  on  the  corresponding  ^  ^*' 
cerebral  crura,  which  they  in  a  manner  embrace.      On  the  outer 
side  each  thalamus  is  bounded  by  the  corpus  striatum  and  taenia 
semicircularis,  and  is  then  continuous  with  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  hemisphere.     Its  upper  surface  is  free  and   pro-  in  part  are 
minent  and  is  partly  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle.  A:,  and  partly  g^^ 
covered    by  the  fornix.     'J'he  posterior  surface,  which   is  also  ventridea. 
free,  projects  into  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
The   inner  sides  of  the  two  thalami  arc  turned  towards  each 
other,  and  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  third  ventricle, 
across  which,  however,  they  are  connected  by  a  grey  mass  of 
nervous  substance,  named  the  soft  commissure.     Near  the  fore  Anterior 
part  of  each  thalamus  is  a  small  elevation  on  its  upper  surface,  ^p^^^  ^j,^ 
named  its  anterior  tubercle^  fig.  170,  *.      The  optic  thalami 
are  white  on  the  surface,  and  consist  of  several  layers  of  white 
fibres  intermixed  with  grey  matter. 

The  third  ventricle^  fig.  170,  z  to  *,  is  a  narrow  longitudinal  The  third 
fissure  or  cleft  placed  between  the  optic  thalami,  which  bound  .    ,       * 

'  '^  ,  Its  bounda- 

it  on  its  two  sides.      It  is  covered  above  by  the  velum  inter-  nes. 
positum  and  the  fornix.     Beneath,  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  its  roof ; 
following  parts,  which  have  been  already  described,  as  seen  on  ^oor ; 
the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  viz.,  commencing  from  behind,  the  P*^  ^|*""" 
posterior  perforated  space,  the  corpora  albicantia,  the  tuber  cine- 
reum  and  infundibulum,  and  the  lamina  cinerea,  which  also 
serves  to  close  it  in  front,  as  high  as  the  anterior  commissure. 
Passing  across  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  are  seen  three  its  comini»- 
commissures,  named  from  their  position,  anterior,  middle,  and  *"^'' 
posterior. 

The  middle  or  sofi  commissure^  6,  (com.  mollis,)  is  composed  Middle  or 
tlmoBt  entirely  of  grey  matter,  and  connects  the  two  thalami.  ,^^^ 
It  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  wanting ;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  torn  across  in  examining  the  brain. 

The  anterior  commissure,  in  firont  of  z,  is  a  round  bundle 
of  white  fibres,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  pil- 
Isis  of  the  fornix,  and  crosses  between  the  corpora  striata.    It 
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Fig.  ITO  • 


marks  the  anterior boundwy  of  the  ventricle;  its  fibres  extend 
laterally  through  the  corpora  striata,  a  long  distance  into  the 
substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  posterior  commissure,  g,  also  white,  is  placed  across  the 
back  part  of  the  ventricle,  immediately  before  and  below  the 
pineal  gland.  It  is  smaller  than  the  anterior  commissure,  and 
has  the  form  of  a  flattened  band.  It  passes  into  the  thalami  on 
each  side,  but  does  not  extend  so  &r  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  as  tlie  anterior  c 


*  Section  of  tlie  cerebrum,  displaying  the  Gurfaces  of  the  corpora  striatB, 
ftnd  optic  thalorni,  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cerebellum. — a  e.  Corpora  quadrigemina, — a  testis,  e  nates,  b.  Soft 
coEOinissure.  c.  Corpus  callosum.  f.  Anterior  pillars  of  fornix,  g.  Ante- 
rior cornu  of  lateral  ventricle,  k  ft.  Corpors  striata.  /  (.  Optic  thalami. 
■  Anterior  tubercle  of  the  left  thalamus,  z  to  i.  Third  ventricle.  Id  front 
of  I.,  anterior  commissure,  b.  Soft  commissure,  t.  Posterior  commissure. 
p.  Pineal  gland,  with  Its  peduncles,  n  n.  Processus  a  ccrebello  ad  testes. 
m  m.  Hemispheres  of  the  cerebeUum.  A.  Superior  vermiform  process,  i. 
Notch  behind  cerebellum. 
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The  following  apertures  lead  from  or  into  the  third  ventricle  :   Apertures 
Above  and  before  is  the  foramen  of  Monro,  by  which  the  ®f^^'5<| 

ventricle. 

thinl  communicates  with  the  two  lateral  ventricles. 

Behind,  is  an  opening  leading  into  the  iter  a  tertto  ad  guar-  Aquodnct 
turn  vtnln'culumy  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius^  fig.  166,  d,  y,  which  ®^^y^^*"*- 
passing  down  below  the  posterior  commissure,  and  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  conducts  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  deep  pit,  corresponding  iter  ad  iii- 
wiih  the  infundibulum,  and  generally  named  iter  ad  infundi-  j^"d»bu- 
bufumj  but  there  is  no  outlet  at  this  part.  an  outlet. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  continued  Foramen  ut 
down  through  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  lines  the  third  vcn-  ^'°*^' 
tricle,  whence  it  extends  along  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  into  the 
fourth  ventricle.     Bichat  conceived  that  this  membrane  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  exterior  of  the  Lining 
brain,  and  he  thereforo  named  it  the  internal  arachnoid.     He  ^^JJn'Jricle 
supposed  that  the  external  arachnoid  membrane  entered  the  third 
ventricle  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  process,  which  passed  beneath 
the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  above  the 
pineal    gland  and  through  the  velum  interpositum,  and  thus 
opened  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  third  ventricle.    The  So-called 
existence  of  this  canal,  named  the  canal  of  Bichat^  is  doubtful.  5Ji"jj|^?*^ 
It  is  certainly  not  constant. 

Pineal  gland  and  corpora  quadrigemina. — Behind  the  third 
ventricle,  and  in  front  of  the  cerebellum,  are  certain  eminences, 
which  may  be  reached  from  the  surface  of  the  brain.  These  arc 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  above  them  is  the  pineal  gland. 

The  pineal  glandy  fig.  166, «,  fig.l70,p,  (conarium,)  so  named  Pineal 
from  its  shape  (pinus,  conus,  the  fruit  of  the  fir,)  is  a  small  red-  ^^   ' 
dish  body,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  back  part  of  the  corpus 
callosam,  and  rests  upon  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.    It  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
velum  interpositumi  so  that  it  is  liable  to  be  torn  away  from  the 
brain  in  removing  that  membrane.     It  is  about  three  lines  in 
length,  and  its  broad  part  or  base  is  turned  forwards,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  cerebrum  by  white  substance.     This 
white  substance  is  principally  collected  into  two  small  rounded 
bandies,   named  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  which    pass  iui>edun- 
forwaids  upon  the  optic  thalami,  to  which  they  are  attached     ^^' 
along  the  upper  limit  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  may  be  traced 
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in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  in 
conjunction  with  which  they  descend,  fig.  1 70.  These  pedun- 
cles arc  connected  with  each  other  behind.  The  base  of  the 
pineal  gland  is  also  connected  by  a  transverse  lamella  of  white 
substance  with  the  back  of  the  posterior  commissure.  Some 
anatomists  have  described  two  inferior  peduncles^  which  descend 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thalami. 

The  pineal  gland  is  very  vascular.  It  is  hollowed  out  into 
two  or  more  cells,  which,  sometimes  at  least,  open  anteriorly  into 
the  ventricle,  and  almost  always  contain,  besides  a  viscid  fluid,  a 
quantity  of  gritty  matter,  named  acervulus  cerebri.  This  con- 
sists of  microscopic  round  particles,  aggregated  into  small  com- 
pound masses,  which  are  again  collected  into  larger  groups.  It 
is  composed  of  earthy  salts  combined  with  animal  matter  ;  viz. 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  (Stromeyer).  It  is  found  at  all  ages, 
frequeotly  in  young  children,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  foetus. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  disease. 
This  sabulous  matter  is  frequently  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
pineal  body,  or  even  deposited  upon  its  peduncles. 

The  corpora  or  tuhercula  quadrigemina  are  four  rounded 
eminences,  fig.  170,  a  e,  separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  placed 
two  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  one  before  another.  They 
are  connected  with  the  back  of  the  optic  thalami,  and  with  the 
cerebral  peduncles  at  either  side ;  and  they  are  placed  above  the 
passage  leading  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  upper  or  anterior  tubercles,  fig.  164,  aa^  are  somewhat 
larger  and  darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior,  b  b.  In  the  adult, 
both  pairs  are  solid  and  are  composed  of  white  substance  outside, 
containing  grey  matter  within. 

They  receive  bands  of  white  fibres  from  below,  the  chief  of 
which  are  derived  from  a  fasciculus  named  the  fillet.  A  white 
cord  also  passes  up  on  each  side  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  and  is  continued  onwards  to  the  thalami  : 
these  two  white  cords  are  the  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes^ 
or  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  fig.  164,y,  fig.  170,  n  n. 
At  each  side,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  send  off  two  white  tracts, 
which  pass  to  the  thalami  and  to  the  commencements  of  the 
optic  nerves.  These  tracts  are  prominent  on  the  surface,  and 
are  sometimes  named  brachia. 


man  arc 
in 
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In  the  human  brain  tliese  quadrigeminal  bodies  are  small  in  lu 
comparison  with  their  size  in  the  series  of  animaJs.  In  ruminant,  fj""^^'. 
solipcd,  and  rodent  animals,  the  anterior  tubercles  are  much  animals. 
larger  than  the  posterior,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sheep,  horse, 
and  rabbit ;  and  hence  have  been  applied  the  names  nates  to  the 
anterior  and  testes  to  the  posterior  tubercles.  In  the  brains  of 
carnivora,  the  posterior  tubercles  are  rather  the  larger. 

In  the  foetus  this  part  of  the  brain  appears  very  early,  and  In  ftetua, 
then  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral  mass.     The  emi-  ^{^ 
nences  are  at  first  single  on  each  side  and  hollow.     They  are  are  hollov, 
constant  in  the  brains  of  all  vertebrate  animals,  but  in  fishes,  **"^  '*'"K^*^ 
reptiles,  and  birds,  they  are  only  two  in  number  and  hollow  :   in  side. 
marsupialia  and  monotremata,  they  arc  also  two  in  number,  but 

are  solid.  Corpora 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  on  the 
under  and  back  part  of  each  optic  thalamus,  are  found  two  small 
oblong  and  flattened  eminences,  connected  with  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  optic  tract.      These  optic  tracts,  which  we  have  Course  of 
already  seen  on  the  base  of    the  cerebrum,  attached    to  and  ^M»^^*=  ^'a*^^  = 
embracing  the  under  side  of  the  corresponding  peduncles,  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  thalami.     Each  tract  becomes  flattened 
and  broader  as  it  approaches  the  thalamus,  and  makes  a  bend 
as  it  turns  round  the  peduncle  to  reach  the  back  part  of  that  itsgonu; 
body.     Near  this  bend,  which  is    named  the  knee  (ffenu),  arc  ^>*^sJwo 

•  \  .  1  r       mi  small  emi- 

pJaced  the  two  small  emmenccs  just  spoken  of.     They  are  two  nences  near 
little  masses  of  grey  matter  about  the  size  and  shape  of  coffee  ^^ 
beans,  placed  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  corpora 
genu  of  the  optic  tract,  and  hence  are  named  respectively  corpus  S^u'cu  ta. 
geniculatum^  externum  and  internum.     They  send  fibres  into 
the  optic  tract  and  also  into  the  thalamus  of  the  same  side.  Origin  of 

The  fibres  of  these  tracts  are  therefore  derived  from  three  ^*^  ^^  ^^  ** 
sources,  viz.,  the  thalamus,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the 

corpora  geniculata.  Processus  a 

Extending  downwards  and  somewhat  outwards  from  the  cor-  ^^^^  ^ 
pora  quadrigemina  to  the  fore  part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  con- 
necting the  latter  with  the  cerebrum  arc  two  large  white  cords, 
ihe  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes^  fig.  170,  n  7i,  already  alluded 
to.  Between  them  is  stretched  a  thin  semi-transparent  layer  of 
nerYoni  matter,  which  lies  over  the  passage  from  the  third  to  y^j^^  ^^ 
the  fourth  veutricle,  and,  lower  down,  covers  in  a  part  of  the  Vieuweni. 


no 
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fourth  ventricle  itself.  This  is  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  between 
n  n  (velum  medullare  anterius).  It  is  narrow  above,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  and  broader  below, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  median  portion  of  the  cerebellum. 
From  its  attachment  at  the  sides  to  the  processus  ad  testes, 
these  latter  have  been  described  as  the  pillars  of  the  valve. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  valve  is  composed  of  medullary  sub- 
stance, but  a  few  transverse  ridges  of  grey  matter  extend  upon 
its  lower  half,  as  if  they  were  prolonged  from  the  grey  lamellae 
of  the  cerebellum  with  which  it  is  there  continuous.  From  be- 
tween the  posterior  quadrigeminal  tubercles  a  slight  median  ridge, 
namei  fnenuluniy  descends  a  little  way  upon  the  velum ;  and  on 
each  side  of  this  the  commencing  transverse  fibres  of  the  fourth 
pair  or  pathetic  nerves  may  be  seen. 

The  valve  of  Vieussens  is  overlapped  and  concealed  by  the 
adjacent  folia  of  the  cerebellum,  which  must  be  drawn  back  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  view. 
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THE  CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum,  little  brain,  or  after  brain  consists  of  a  bodi/ 
and  three  pairs  of  crura  or  peduncles,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon.  They  are  named  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  peduncles,  and  have  all  been  incidentally 
mentioned. 

The  superior  peduncles,  connect  the  cerebellum  with  the  ce- 
rebrum (crura  ad  cerebrum).  They  are  the  parts  already  de- 
scribed imder  the  name  of  the  processus  ad  testes. 

The  inferior  peduncles  (processus  a  cerebello  ad  medullam  ; 
crura  ad  medullam)  pass  downwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  correspond  with  the  restiform  bodies. 

The  middle  peduncles  (crura  ad  pontem)  pass  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cerebellum  around  the  outer  side  of  the  crura  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  meet  in  front  in  the  pons  Varolii,  constituting  its 
transverse  fibres.  They  connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum 
together  below. 

All  these  peduncles  consist  of  white  fibres  only  ;  and  they 
pass  into  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum  at  its  fore  part.  Their 
connections  within  that  organ  will  be  afterwards  described. 

1'he  body  of  the  cerebellum  being  covered  with  cortical  sub- 
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stance  is  of  a  grey  colour  externally,  but  is  rather  darker  on  the  dlnwnuon.. 
surface  than  the  cerebrum.     Its  greatest  diameter  is  transverse  ; 
it  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  vide,  about  two  or  two 
nd  a  half  from  before  backwards,  and  about  two  inches  deep  in 
the  thickest  part,  but  is  much  thinner  all  round  its  outct  border.  Conaitu  of 
It  consists  of  two  lateral  hemi»pkeres  joined  together  by  a  iphfrMmd 
median  portion  called  the  loorm,  or  venniform  process,  which  in  ome'iiiin 
birda  and  io  some  animals  still  lower  in  the  aeale  is  the  only  part  P^'""" 

existing.  Hemi- 

The  hemispheres  are  separated  behind  by  a  deep  no(cA,  figs,  ^[^'cj 
1"0,  171,  J,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  two,  as  seen  from  above,  i«hii'ii'y 
resembles  a  very  wide-sliaped  heart  as  drawn  on  playing  cords,  the 
notch  being  directed  backwards.    On  the  upper  surface,  the  me- 
dian portion  or  superior  vermiform  process,  fig.  170,  k,  though 
iligbtly  elevated,  is  scarcely  nuirked  off  from  the  hemispheres, 
Bolhat  the  general  surface  of  the  organ,  which  is  here  inclined  below  liy 
on  eitlier  aide,  is  uninterrupted.     Below,  the  hemispheres  are 
convex  and  arc  separated  by  a  deep  fossa,  named  the  vallej/,  fig. 

Fig.  I71.» 


*  An  under  view  of  the  eerebcUuin,  e«cd  from  beliind, —  tlie  medulla  tib- 
longttk,  m,  hnving  been  cut  off  n  sliort  way  below  tbc  pons.  (Rcil.)  e.  PoTin 
VaniliL  d.  Middle  crui  of  eerebelluTn.  ee.  Cnm  cerebri.  ■'.  Nutchoii 
ponerior  border,  it.  Commencement  of  horiiont&l  fisBuie.  I.  Flocculw  or 
nil^icdmicuUr  lobe.  m.  Medulla  ohlongata  cut  thtough.  g  tu  i.  The 
inferioT  vennifonn  pioces«,  lying  in  the  valloculn.  d.  Pyramid,  r.  Uvula. 
■  a.  Amygdaln.  *.  NoduJc  or  Uminfttcd  tubercle,  i.  Posterior  Telum, 
futly  iren.  w.  Ri^ht  and  left  hcmiaplicrcs  of  ceicbcllum.  3  to  7.  Nctvc». 
33.  Hotorn  oculanun.  5.  Trigeminal.  6.  Abducent  nerve.  7.  Facialand 
•oditary  nerrea. 
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171,  t  to  s  (vallecula),  which  is  continuous  with  the  notch 
behind.  Into  this  hollow  the  medulla  oblongata,  m,  is  received 
in  front,  and  the  falx  cerebelli  behind.  The  under  surface  of 
the  median  portion  of  the  cerebellum  appears  in  this  depression, 
and  is  sometimes  named  the  inferior  vermiform  process. 

The  body  of  the  cerebellum  at  the  surface  and  for  some  depth 
consists  of  numerous  nearly  parallel  laminae  or  folia,  which  are 
composed  of  grey  and  white  matter,  and  might  be  compared 
with  the  gyri  of  the  cerebrum,  but  are  smaller  and  not  convo- 
luted.    These  are  separated  by  sulci  of  different  depths. 

One  principal  fissure  or  sulcus,  named  the  great  horizontal 
fissure^  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  por- 
tion. It  begins  in  front  at  the  entrance  of  the  middle  crura,  and 
passes  horizontally  backwards  around  the  outer  border  of  the 
hemispheres.  From  this  primary  fissure  numerous  others  proceed 
on  both  the  upper  and  under  surface,  forming  parallel  curves, 
having  their  concavities  turned  forwards  and  separating  the  folia 
from  each  other.  All  these  furrows  do  not  go  entirely  round 
the  hemisphere,  for  they  often  coalesce  with  one  another ;  and 
some  of  the  smaller  furrows  have  even  an  oblique  course  between 
the  others.  Moreover,  on  opening  the  larger  fissures  many  of 
the  folia  are  seen  to  lie  concealed  within  them,  and  do  not  reach 
the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

Certain  fissures,  which  are  deeper  than  the  rest  and  constant 
in  their  position,  have  been  described  as  separating  the  cere- 
bellum into  lobes,  which  are  thus  named  : — 

The  central  lobe^  fig.  170,  i?,  situated  on  the  upper  surface, 
consists  of  about  eight  folia,  immediately  adjoining  the  anterior 
concave  border.  The  superior  and  anterior  lobe,  m,  and  the 
superior  and  posterior  lobe,  w,  are  placed  between  the  central 
lobe  and  the  great  horizontal  fissure.  On  the  under  surface, 
fig.  171,  «£?,  are  seen  successively  the  inferior  posterior  lobe, 
the  slender  lobe,  the  hiventral  lobe,  the  amygdala,  n  n,  and 
the  sub-peduncular  lobe  or  flocculus.  This  last-named  lobule, 
/  /,  lobule  of  the  pneumo- gastric  nerve  (Vicq-d^Az3rr),  sub- 
peduncular  lobe  (Gordon),  or  flocculus^  projects  behind  and 
below  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  connected 
by  a  slender  pedicle  of  white  fibres  to  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  its  exposed  surface  is  grey,  and  is  subdivided  into 
a  few  small  laminae. 
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Within  tLc  vallecula,  or  on  its  borders,  the  following  parts  Loiict  in  n 
are  seen.  n«»r 

Vll  1 1^*11  Isi 

Commencing  from  behind,  a  conical  and  laminated  projection, 
named  the  pyramid^  is  first  met  i^ith,  p.     In  front  of  that  is  Pyramid, 
another  smaller  projection,  called  the  uvula,  r,  which  is  placed   U^-uln. 
between   the  two  rounded  lobes  at  the  sides  of  the  vallecula, 
named  the  amygdala'^  nn  :  these  terms  being  suggested  by  a  Amygdabe 
ci»mparison  with  the  parts  so  named  in  the  throat.     Between  "^^^^ 
the  uvula  and  amjgdalse  on  each  side,  but  concealed  from  view,  band, 
is  extended  a  ridge  of  grey  matter  indented  on  the  surface,  and 
named  the  furrowed  band.     Still  further  forward  is  the  anterior 
pointed  termination  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process,  named 
the  nodulcy  *,  which  projects  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  has  Nodule. 
been  named  the  laminated  tubercle  (Malacamc).     On  each  side 
of  the  nodule  is  a  thin  white  lamella  of  a  semilunar  form,  which 
is  attached  by  its  posterior  convex  border,  and  is  free  and  con- 
cave in  front.     The  outer  ends  of  these  lamellae  are  attached 
to  the  flocculi,  and  the  inner  ends  to  the  nodule,  and  to  each 
other  in  front  of  that  projection.     The  two  lamella;  together 
constitute  the  posterior  medullary  velunij   x,    (velum   mcdul.    p,>«terior 
post.),  which  has  been  compared  with  the  valve  of  Vieusscns,  ^■«''">"- 
— the  one  being  attached  to  the  superior  extremity  and   the 
other  to   the  inferior  extremity  of  the  middle   or   vermiform 
portion  of  the  cerebellum.     This  posterior   velum  is  covered 
in  and  concealed  by  the  amygdalae,  and  cannot  be  properly  seen 
until  those  lobules  have  been  turned  aside. 

The  Fourth  Ventricle. — The  space  left  between  the  medulla  Tlie  fourth 
oblongata  in  front  and   the  cerebellum  behind,  is  named  the  ^*"""*=^**- 
fourth  ventricle,  or  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum^  fig.  1G6,  v. 

The  cavity  of  this  ventricle  is  contracted  above  and  below,  itn  cavity 
and  IS  videst  across  its  middle  part.  The  anterior  extremity  of  J^JJ„j„riL» 
the  inferior  vermiform  process  projects  into  it  from  behind,  and 
liigher  up  it  is  covered  by  the  Vieussenian  valve.  It  is  bounded 
latenlly  by  the  superior  peduncles,  and  lower  down  it  is  shut 
ID  at  the  sides  by  the  reflection  of  its  lining  membrane  from 
the  medulla  to  the  cerebellum.  The  upper  end  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  continuous  with  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  or  passage  (iter) 
leading  up  to  the  third  ventricle. 

The  anterior  boundary  or  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  fig.  ItsriiMr; 
164,  9  7  0'  7,  is  formed  by  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
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and  pons  Varolii.  It  is  shaped  like  a  lozenge,  truncated  at  its 
upper  part.  Below,  it  is  bounded  by  the  diverging  posterior 
pyramids  and  restiform  bodies  surmounted  along  their  margin  by 
a  band  of  nervous  substance  called  the  ligula.  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor  is  seen  the  longitudinal  median  fissure,  v  v\  which 
is  gradually  obliterated  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricle, 
and  forms  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  meets  the  converging  bor- 
ders of  the  posterior  pyramids  the  point  of  the  calamus  scrips 
torius^  V.  Near  this  is  the  small  orifice  already  described  as 
leading  into  the  remnant  of  the  canal  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  median  fissure,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ventricle,  are  placed  two  rounded  longitudinal  eminences,  greyish 
below,  but  appearing  white  higher  up,  fig.  164.  These  are  the 
fasciculi  teretes^  fig.  177,  a,  (faisceaux  innomin^, — Cruveil- 
hier,)  which  pass  up  from  the  medulla  along  the  back  of  the 
pons  and  enter  the  cerebrum. 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle,  the  central  grey 
matter  of  the  medulla  is  opened  out  on  the  surface,  being 
covered  only  by  a  thin  translucent  layer,  and  forms  several  small 
angular  elevations,  fig.  164,  0,  c,  t,  v\  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  have  been  recently  shown  to  be  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  probably  the  fifth  pairs  of  nerves. 
The  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  has  been 
named  fasciola  cinerea.  Upon  it,  several  transverse  white 
lines  or  striae  are  usually  observed,  passing  across  from  the 
median  fissure,  around  the  sides  of  the  restiform  bodies.  Some 
of  these  white  strise  form  part  of  the  roots  of  the  auditory 
nerves,  ^,  ''j  a  few  run  slantingly  upwards  and  outwards  on  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle,  whilst  others  again  embrace  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  transverse  lines 
are  sometimes  wanting,  in  which  case  the  white  fibres  on  which 
they  depend  probably  exist  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surfece. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  other  ventricles  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in 
which  situation  it  is  marked  by  delicate  rugse,  oblique  or  longi- 
tudinal in  direction.  At  the  sides  it  is  reflected  from  the  me- 
dulla to  the  cerebellum,  as  already  stated,  and  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  outwards  between  the  flocculus  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  nerves.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  ventricle,  this  cavity 
communicates  with  the  subarachnoid  space.     This  communica- 
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lion,  as  slated  by  Magendie,  may  be  generally  shewn  independ- 
ently of  laceration.  Bichat  described  the  lower  end  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  as  being  closed  by  the  lining  membrane,  a  con- 
dition vrhicb  may  perhaps  sometimes  exist. 

Projecting  into  the  fourth  ventricle  at  each  side,  and  passing  Has  small 
from  the  point  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  outwards  and  up-  picxul^^s. 
wards  to  the  outer  border  of  the  restiform  bodies,  arc  two  small 
vascular  processes,  which  have  been  named  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

SectioJi   of  the  cerebellum. — Sections  of  this  part,  in  any  Cerebellum 
or  in  all   directions,  show  tliat  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  ^^ 
and  vermis,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  smallest  furrows,  is  com-  an^ 
posed   of  a   continuous   layer   of  grey  matter ;    and   that   the 
white  medullary  substance  is  accumulated  in  the  centre,  but  white 
sends  off  numerous  thin  and  flat  processes,  which  pass  into  the  ^*'^'^"*- 
middle  of  each  grey  lamina.      Owing  to  this  arrangement,  sec- 
tions of  the  cerebellum  present  a  beautifully  foliated   or  ar- 
borescent appearance,  which  however  is  most  perfectly  seen  on 
a  vertical  section  made  in  the  median  plane,  where  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  central  white  matter  is  small.     The  appearance 
in  question  has  been  named  arbor  vita^  fig.  166,  /.  Arbor  vit-p. 

In  the  lateral  hemispheres  where  the  peduncles  enter,  the 
white  matter  is  more  abundant ;  and  if  a  section  be  made  through 
either  hemisphere  half  way  between  its  centre  and  the  middle 
of  the  vermiform  process,  it  will  display  a  nucleus  of  grey  matter, 
which  is  named  the  corpus  dentaium  of  the  cerebellum,  fig.  172,  Corpus den- 
6.     This  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waved  line  of  yellowish  cerebellum 
brown  matter,  surrounded  by  white  substance  and  containing 
whitish  matter  within.     This  line  is  interrupted  at  its  upper 
and  inner  part.     In  whatever  direction   the  section  is  carried 
through  the  corpus  dentatum,  this  waved  line  is  seen,  so  that 
the  dentate  body  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  plicated 
pouch  or  capsule  of  grey  substance  open  at  one  part  and  in-  ^^  &n  open 
closing  white  matter  in  its  interior,  like  the  corpus  dentatum  matter. 
of  the  olivary  body.     White  fibres  may  be  traced  out  from  it 
to  the  supeiior  pedandes  of  the  cerebellum  and  to  the  valve  of 
Viennens. 
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INTERNAL  STRUCTURE    OF    THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  grey  and  white  nervous 
matter ;  the  former  being  also  called  the  cineritiousy  or  where  it 
lies  upon  the  surface  the  cortical  substance,  and  the  latter  being 
also  named  medullary.  The  microscopic  structure  of  these  two 
components  of  the  nervous  centres  is  given  in  the  part  devoted 
to  the  general  anatomy. 
White  Of  the  white  or  medullary  substance,  it  may  here  be  stated 

ofbl^Mid  ^^^^  ^^  consists  of  microscopic  fibres  arranged  into  laminaj  and 
cord, fibrous  bundles,  between  which  intervening  vessels  ramify.  The  exist- 
^j^°"'  ence,  course,  and  arrangement  of  these  fibrous  plates  and  bundles, 
which  are  rendered  much  more  evident  by  hardening  the  brain 
in  alcohol,  arc  found  to  be  constant  in  all  cases ;  but  our  know- 
ledge of  their  apparently  complicated  connections  with  each 
other  and  with  the  grey  matter,  is  at  present  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary ;  for  which  reason,  the  subject  can  only  be  briefly 
treated  of  consistently  with  the  limits  and  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent work.  For  more  detailed  information  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  special  treatises  enumerated  below.* 
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Spinal  cord;  The  general  arrangement  of  the  white  and  grey  substances  in 
the  spinal  cord  may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

iu  white  The  white  matter  in  each  half  of  the  cord,   is  divided  by  the 

fissures  or  by  the  grey  matter  witliin  into  three  columns,  fig.  160, 
an  anterior  a  e  c^  lateral  c  e  b^  and  posterior  b  e  p.  The 
anterior  and  lateral  columns  are  continuous  with  each  other 
at  the  surface,  there  being  no  antero-lateral  fissure,  and  form  in 
fact  but  a  single  column — the  antero-lateral  column  a  e  b.  The 
posterior  columns  include  also  the  two  small  tracts  placed  one  on 


columiiB 


♦  Vicq;d*Azyr.-— Traits  de  TAnat.  et  Physiol.,  1786;  Reil.— Various 
Memoirs  m  his  Archiv  fiir  die  Physiologic  ;  Rolando— Sopra  la  vera  strut- 
tura  del  Cervello,  1828  ;  Mayo — Engravings  of  Structure  of  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord,  1827  ;  Solly— The  Human  Brain,  &c.,  1836 ;  Cruveilhier, — Anatomic 
Descriptive,  1835  ;  Arnold— Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Bau  des  Hims,  &c., 
1838 — and  Icones  Anatomicae.  Fasc.  I. ;  Fovillc — Traits  de  TAnat.,  &c. 
du  Systeme  Ncrveux  Cerebro-Spinal,  avcc  planches,  1844  ;  Forg— Vom 
innem  Banc  des  Gehims,  1844. 
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each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  sometimes  named  the 
slender  fasciculi   (see  p.  G77).     The  substance  of  all  these  co- 
lumns is  penetrated  at  intervals  by  bloodvessels,  which  arc  sup- 
ported on  fine  membranous  processes,  and  in  this  way  it  is  broken  are  made  up 
up  into  separate  compressed   bundles  or  into  lamellsc  having  a  ^^^: 
ratliatcd  arrangement.     The  white  matter  of  the  two  halves  of  its  two 
the  cord  is  continuous  before  and  behind  the  central  cfrey  sub-   ^^'^^^  *^°™' 

.  nusBuroa; 

Stance  by  means  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  white  commissures. 
La^tlv,  it  mav  be  mentioned  that  the  white  substance  of  the 
conl  consists  of  tubular  nervous  fibres,  having  for  the  most  part 
a  longitudinal  course. 

The  grey  matter,  as  seen  on  a  section,  forms  two  crescent-  grey 
shaped  masses,  turned  back  to  back  and  joined  across  the  me-   °**"®'» 
dian  plane  by  the  grey  commissure,  figs.  160,  IGl.     The  small  shape; 
posterior  comu  or  horn  of  each  crescent  reaches    the  surface 
at  the  posterior  lateral  fissure.     The  anterior  Iiorn  is  larger  and 
does  not  quite  reach  the  surface  of  the  cord.     The  grey  matter 
of   the    posterior   horn,    substantia  gclatinosa^  has  a  peculiar  its  minute 
microscopic  structure,  for  it  contains  no  ganglionic  corpuscles  ;  *^"**'"^*"*' 
such  bodies,  however,  arc  found  in  the  anterior  comu,  the  grey 
matter  of  which  was  named  by  Rolando  substantia  spongiosa. 

Origin  of  the  spinal  nerves. — The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  Roots  of  the 
of  the  spinal  nerves  arc  attached  alone:  the  sides  of  the  conl,  op-  "*^^'*'*' 

*  o  '     r      apparent 

posite  to  the  corresponding  comua  of  the  grey  matter,  fig.  160,  origin. 
— the  posterior  roots,  s,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  the  an-  Anterior 
terior  roots,  r,  scattered  somewhat  irregularly  upon  the  surface,  ^^^^^j^jjor. 
It  may  be  right  here  to  remark  that  the  anterior  roots  contain 
the  motor,  and  the  posterior  roots  the  sensory  filaments  in  each 
nerve. 

As  to  the  deep  connexions  of  these  roots,  it  has  long  been  Deep  con- 
supposed  that  part  at  least  of  their  fibres  entered  into  or  passed  ^Ijth^^y 
out  of  the  grey  matter.     In  regard  to  the  posterior  roots,  this  is  matter 
easily  demonstrated,  for  the  white  fibres  pass  at  once  into  the 
tip  of  the  posterior  horn  of  grey  matter,  in  the  posterior  lateral 
fissure.     The  anterior  roots  have  been  said  to  reach  the  anterior 
grey  cornu,  by  passing  through  the  superficial  stratum  of  white 
substance  oyer  it ;  but  actual  demonstration  of  the  fact  is  yet 
wanted. 

Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  are  undoubtedly  con-  with  white 
nected  with  the  white  matter  of  the  cord ;  but  there  is  consider-  *^*'^'*°^'" 
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able  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  this 
connexion  takes  place. 

According  to  one  view  (Grainger^),  both  roots  are  in  part 
connected  to  the  grey  matter,  and  in  part  to  the  lateral  column 
only  of  the  white  substance.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  anterior 
roots,  from  the  scattered  manner  in  which  they  arise,  it  is  plain 
that  they  cannot  well  be  limited  as  to  their  place  of  origin  in 
the  manner  alleged,  but  that  some  of  their  filaments  are  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  column.  As  to  the  posterior  roots, 
they  are  mostly  attached  to  the  lateral  column,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  cord,  they  undoubtedly  are  connected  also 
with  the  posterior  column.  This  indeed  corresponds  with 
Bellingeri's  opinion,  who  believes  that  each  root  (both  an- 
terior and  posterior)  has  three  deep  connexions,  one  with  the 
grey  matter  and  one  with  each  of  the  adjacent  white  columns ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  anterior  roots  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily traced  into  the  grey  substance. 

The  course  of  the  white  fibres  of  the  nerves  within  the  cord 
is  not  yet  clearly  made  out.  Those  which  enter  the  grey  matter 
are  believed  by  some  (Grainger)  to  terminate  there ;  whilst  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  white  substance  ascend  continuously  up  the  cord  to  reach  the 
brain.  Others  again  believe  (with  Valentin)  that  the  fibres 
which  enter  the  grey  matter  are  prolonged  for  some  way  up- 
wards among  its  ganglionic  corpuscles,  and  then  pass  into  the 
white  columns,  with  which  they  at  length  become  continuous. 

The  recently  published  views  of  Drs.  Stilling  and  Wallach  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  above  mentioned.  According  to  these  observers,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the  white  matter,  and  none  of 
them  run  upwards  in  the  cord.  On  the  contrary,  the  fibres  of  all  four  roots 
enter  the  grey  matter,  and  run  horizontally  through,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  completely  interlaced  or  intermixed  within  it.  Thus,  to  follow  one 
of  the  posterior  roots,  it  is  said  that,  having  entered  the  corresponding  grey 
comu,  its  fibres  are  disposed  in  three  ways ; — some,  keeping  on  the  same 
side  of  the  cord,  pass  forwards  through  the  anterior  comu  and  form  part 
of  the  anterior  root  of  that  side ;  whilst  others,  crossing  through  the  grey 
commissure  into  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord,  run  through  its  two  grey 
cornua  and  assist  in  forming  its  anterior  and  posterior  roots.     The  fibres  of 
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all  four  roots  have  a  similar  arrangement,  so  tliat  some  tibrcs  of  each  root  arc 
ci>iitinuous  with  some  of  the  other  three. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Diethod  of  investigation  pursued  by  are  unaa- 
Stillinir  and  Wallack,  viz.,  that  of  examining  thin  transverse  sections  of  tlie  *i«^t«ry 
cor«I  by  means  of  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  is  not  well  adapted  to  de-  j^  othor*"^ 
tormjnc  the  connexion  and  course  of  the  nervous  fibres.    Moreover,  it  has  fiicts. 
bet-ri  .(ihown,  by  subsequent  observations  made  on  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog", 
fur  tlie  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  Stilling's  views,  tliat  the  roots  of 
(he  nerves  pass  at  least  a  short  distance  upwards,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
some  of  tbeir  white  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
cord. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  direct  ana-  No  proof  of 
tomical  evidence  to  prove,  that  tlic  fibres  are  continued  all  the  ^^^. 
way  up  to  the  brain.  cerebram. 


LXTERNAL    STRUCTLTtE    OF   THE   MEDULLA   OBLONGATA. 

The  wliite  and  grey  constituents  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  when  they  White 

have  readied  the  medulla  oblongata  become  increased  in  size,  ^^^^ 

and  are  altered  in  their  arrangement,  in  the  manner  now  to  be  increased. 

described.     The  three  white  columns  of  the  cord  are  disposed  ^^^ 

as  follows.  columns  of 

1.  The  posterior  column^   figs.  176, 177,    e,   consisting   of  p^gi!^^^,, 
the  fasciculus  cuneatus  and  the  slender  fasciculus  which  higher  columns  go 
up  is  named  posterior  pyramid,  forms  the  restiform  body.   This,      ^^ 
being  joined  by  some  fibres  from  the  lateral  column,  and,  as 
indicated  by  Solly,  by  a  few  from  the  anterior  column,  enters 
the  cerebellum  as  its  inferior  peduncle,  fig.  172,  n, — the  part 
called   the    posterior  pyramid,  p,  fig.  177,    excepted,  which  excepting 
according  to  careful  iDquirersf  passes  up  with  the  fasciculi  teretes  ^^^id. 
to  the  cerebnuD. 

2.  The  lateral  column  ascends  towards  the  base  of  the  oli-  Lateral 
vaty  body,  and  is  disposed  of  in  three  ways  ;  some  of  its  fibres  **^"™![;^  ^^ 
from  the  surface  and  deep  part  join  the  restiform  body  and  go  to  cerebei., 
the  cerebellum ;  a  laiger  number,  fig.  175,  x,  come  forwards  be- 
tween the  anterior  columns,  and  crossing  the  median  plane,  form  part  to 
the  chief  part  of  the  opposite  anterior  pyramid,  h;  the  remaining  through 


"  Badge— MOUei^s  Archiv  :  1844,  p.  160. 

t  fii^acb — ^Bau  und  Leben  des  Oehims,  1819 ;  Arnold,— Fonlle,^ 
citatis. 
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lemiiinder 


fibres  pass  up  to  tlic  cerebrum,  as  the  fasciculi  tcretcs,  (fig.  172, 
behind  c';  faiaceaux  innoininds),  appearing  on  the  back  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, fig.  177,  a. 

3.  The  anterior  columns,  having  reached  the  apex  of  the  an- 
terior pyramids,  are  thrust  aside  from  their  median  position  hy 
the  decussating  fibres  derived  from  the  lateral  columns,  and  are 
then  distributed  in  three  divisions.  One,  very  small,  ascends 
obliquely  backwards  beneath  the  olive,  and  joins  the  restifomi 
body  (Solly).  Another  division  passes  directly  up,  its  fibres  em- 
bracing the  olivary  nucleus,  fig.  17S,  c,  above  nbicli  they  are  again 
collected  together,  and  joined  by  other  fibres  arising  from  the 


*  Qeocral  viow  of  the  connexion  of  columns  of  medulla  oblongata  with 
cerebellum  and  cerebrum  (Mayo),  a.  Anterior  lobe.  b.  Posterior  lobe  of 
cerelirum.  a.  Cerebellum,  n.  Anterior  pyramid,  a'.  Continuation  of  same 
in  pons.  c.  Olirury  body.  c'.  Olivary  fasciculus.  BtUind  c'.  Fasciculi 
terclcs.  d.  While  laminie  of  ccrebelluiu.  f.  Superior  peduncles  of  cere- 
bellum— processus  ad  testes,  g.  Anterior  ]>ortion  of  peduncle — fibres  of 
crust,  h.  Radiatine  peduncular  fibres  of  ccrebniin.  ^yy-  Part  of  corona 
radiata.  A'.  Central  fibres  of  convolutions,  i.  Fillet.  /.  Back  of  thalamus. 
m.  Pons  Varolii,  o.  Section  of  pes  hippocampi,  r.  Tcgmcnttim.  yy. 
Indicates  vrhitc  fibres  escaping  from  corpus  Rtrintum. 
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corpus  dcntatum,  so  as  to  fonn   the  olivary  fasciculus,  c'  ;    this 
ascends   tlirough  the   pons    and  at    the    side    of   the    cerebral 

peduncle  under  the  name  of  the  fillet,  fig.  17(),  c,  i\  /*,  and  throu;,'li 

rca<-hcs  tlie  corpora  quadrigemina  by  t,  and  the  cerebral  hemi-  **^^'*'' 
spheres  by  A.     The  remaining  division  of  the  anterior  column 
ascends  into  the  anterior  pyramid,  a,  fig.  172,  forming  its  outer 

part.      The  anterior  pyramids  therefore  are  composed  of  fibres  or  antor. 

from  the  lateral  and  anterior  columns,  and  are  continued  up  ?}'«»«»***• 
through  the  pons  into  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  separation  between  Limiuof 

ihcse  different  tracts  of  white  fibres  cannot  be  clearly  followed  coiumnBof 

•'  medulla  not 

out  through  the  whole  structure  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  for,  well  ^^^ 
at  a  certain  depth  from  the  surface,  they  are  found  to  be  more 
cir  less  blended  with  one  another. 

Grc}^  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata. — In  ascending  into  orey  mat- 

ihe  medulla  oblongata,  the  erey  matter  becomes  more  abundant,  terofmcd. 

.  appearA  at 

and  ^ets   blended  with  all   the  white  fasciculi,  excepting   the  8idca»Ki«y 
anterior  pyramids,  6g.   178,  h  6,  which  are  composed  entirely  t»*^."-"^«'» 
of  ifthite  substance.     The  posterior  horns  increase  in  size,  and  blended 
are  directed  more  to  the  side,  where  they  appear  at  the  surface  in  wuawniio; 
the  form  of  a  narrow  grey  stripe,  which  was  called  by  Rolando, 
iuberculo  cinereo^  d.     A  distinct  mass  of  grey  substance,  form-  forms  cor- 
ing the  corpus  deniatum^  c  c,  exists  within  the  olivary  body,  f^  ^*j"^' 

The    grey    commissure    of    the    cord,  olivary 

Fi;r.  173.*  as    it    is   continued    upwards,  becomes  crpowJl  at* 

exposed    at    the   back  of  the   medulla,  back  of  mc- 
p  />,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 


owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  posterior 
white  fasciculi ;  and  it  eventually  dis- 
appears as  a  distinct  median  structure, 
being  mixed  with  the  white  fibres  of  the 
fiuKriculi  teretes.  > 

'  V  f'(  Al!;/  According  to  the  observations  of  Stil-  f^'^l^^'f^^ 

^^j^^-i  :  'ii^  ling,  some  part  of  the  grey  matter  at  the  9th  nervefc 

back  of  the  medulla,  forms  special  deposits 


*  Sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata — ^natural  8ize-H^  Arnold),  a.  About 
middle  of  medulla,  b.  Higher  up.  a.  Anterior  fissure,  b.  Anterior 
pmmid.  e.  Olivary  body  and  corpus  dentatum.  d.  Qrey  tubercle,  p. 
Posterior  iinare  in  floor  of  fourth  ventricle,  where  grey  matter  is  accumu- 
lated. 

3p  2 


Poaition  of 

medntla  i 
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or  nuclei,  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  spinal  ttccessory, 
vagus,  glosBO-pharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  Of  these 
nuclei,  the  first  or  lowest  is  concealed  in  the  substance  of  the 
medulla;  whilst  those  which  are  situated  higher  up  gradually 
appear  as  small  triangular  eminences  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  near  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. — See  fig. 
164,  in  which  o'  shons  the  position  of  the  nucleus  for  the 
spinal  aeeessory,  i  that  for  the  vagus,  e  that  for  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  c  that  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  ^rat 
nucleus  is  that  for  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  It  reaches  some 
way  down  in  the  cord,  and  then  appears,  on  a  transverse  section, 
like  a  lateral  process  extending  from  the  grey  crescent  between 
its  anterior  and  posterior  horns,  and  from  it  the  slender  and 
straggling  roots  of  the  nerve  run  outwards  to  the  surface ;  as 
it  extends  upwards  it  approaches  the  middle  and  back  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  v'.  In  front  of  this  nucleus,  and  close 
to  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  is  another,  the  second,  fig.  l~-t, 
A,  commencing  higher  up  and  connected  willi  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  roots  of  which  coming  forwards  between  the  anterior 


Fig  174.  .• 


tilljnfc  regards  the  lighter  parts  as  composed  of  grey 
similar  section  by  direct  light,   it   appear 
e  curved  lines,  and  thi 


really  composed  of  white  substance, 

b.  Pyramid,      e.  Olivary  body,  and 

cle  in  lateral  faecicolus.    f.  Nucleui         ^ 

cleiis  for  vagus.     A.  That  for  hypoglossal 

septum.      8.  Roots  of  vagus   nerve.      9.  Kools  of  hypoglossal 


lagniticd  two  diameters,  reduced 
'        viewed  by  trani;mitted  light, 

latter.   But  on  viewing 
that  the  roots  oF  the 

Ioaterior  septum  are 
p,  posterior  fissure, 
corpus  dcntalum.     d.  Grey  tubcr- 
r  elosao-phnryngeal  nerve,    g.  Nu- 
;.     i.   The  anlcro-|>osterior 
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pTraoiid  and  tbc   olivary'  body,  appear  at  tbc  Burfiice   in   the 
depression  between  tbose  parts.     Continuing  to  ascend,  these 
two  nuclei  reach  the  back  of  the  medulla,  and  then  niakc  tlicir 
appearance  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     Higher  up, 
the   nucleus    for  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  succeeded   by  a 
Ikird  in  the  same  line,  g,  which  is  connected  with  the  ncrvus  a 
va^B,  and   is   also  placed    to  the  outer  side  of    that    for  the  ' 
hypoglosBus,  A.     Further  out,  a  fourth  nucleus,  J",  begins  to  J 
be  observed,   belonging  to  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve.     The  ^ 
last  change  in  the  arrangement  of  these  soiall  grey  masses  con- 
sists in  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  nucleus  of  the  par  vaguin, 
and  the  approximation  of  those  for  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  which  were  previously  separated  by  it. 

l^ngenbeck  and  Ftirg  maintain  that  the  part  regarded   by  t 
Stilling  as  the  nucleus  for  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve  is  really  ^ 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  greater  root  of  the  fifth  or  trigeminal 
nerve . 

The  horizoHtal  tchile  Jlbres  which  form  the  antero-posterior 
septum,  fig.  174,  i,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  will  be  described 
■long  with  a  similar  set  of  fibres  existing  in  the  pons. 


Fig.  17S.« 


INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PONS  VAROLII. 

The  pons  Varolii  consists  of  transverse  white  fibres,  and  of  j 
the  longitudinal  fibres  prolonged  through  tbcm  from  the  me-  i 
dulla,  intermixed  with  much  grey  matter. 

On  dissecting  it  from  ^ 
the  front,  a  superficial  '^ 
white  layer,  figs.  175, 
176,  m,  also  fig.  163, 
p,    i,     is     met     with, 
which  extends    on    ei- 
ther side  into  the  mid- 
dle cms  of  the  cerebel- 
lum.    Behind  this  are 
seen   the  prolonged  fi-  > 
bres  of  the  anterior  py- 
ramids, b,  which,  as  they 


*  Fibna  of  mcdnlla  oblongata  uid  pons,  smingcd  in  alternate  la; 
noltO-     ft-    Aotwior  pyramid.    If.  Frolongotion  o 


mate  laycw. — 
tkrougfi  pons 
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ascend    through   the  pons,  are  widely  separated   into  smaller 

then  other     bundles,  intersected  by  other  transverse  white  fibres,  m\  which, 

traniyerse;   jjj^g  those  upon  the  surface,  are  continued  into  the  cerebellum. 

Amongst  these  two  decussating  sets  of  fibres  is  a  large  quantity 

of  grey  matter. 

The  arrangement  just  described  extends  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  pons,  but  is  succeeded  by  a  third  layer,  which  con- 
lastly,  sists  entirely  of  longitudinal  fibres.  This  comprehends  the 
ritiSiiuS.  olivary  fasciculus,  fig.  176,  c,  i,  A,  and  the  fasciculi  teretes,  t, 
which,  as  we  have  frequently  mentioned,  run  up  on  each  side 
and  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  intermixed  with  much 
grey  substance. 
Septal  fibres  Septum  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons. — Besides  the 
oblongata,  white  fibres  already  described,  there  exist  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  pons  others  which  extend  from  behind  forwards,  fig. 
174,  t,  in  the  median  plane.  In  the  medulla,  fig.  166,  these  ap- 
pear above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  Some  issuing  from 
the  anterior  fissure  and  turning  round  the  sides  of  the  medulla, 
form  the  arciform  fibres  and  those,  (sometimes  named  fibra 
transversa,)  which  occasionally  cover  the  anterior  pyramids  and 
olivary  bodies :  others,  appearing  at  the  surface,  in  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  give  rise  to  the  transverse  white  striae 
generally  seen  in  that  situation.  These  parts  have  been  already 
described  (p.  688). 
andof  PoDf.  A  median  septum,  of  the  same  kind,  obviously  exists  through- 
out the  whole  height  of  the  pons,  in  its  back  part,  but  becomes 
indistinct  in  approaching  the  front  or  basilar  surface,  except 
towards  its  upper  and  lower  edge,  where  the  superficial  fibres  of 
the  pons  are  manifestly  continuous  in  the  median  line  with  these 
septal  fibres  ;  and  bundles  of  white  fibres,  belonging  to  the  same 
system,  encircle  the  crura  cerebri  at  their  emergence  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  pons. 

According  to  Foville,  a  few  of  the  fibres  from  each  of  the  three  principal 
longitudinal  elements  of  the  medulla  turn  forwards  and  become  continuous 


c.  Olivary  bundle,  d,  Olive,  m.  Superficial  transverse  fibres  of  pons. 
m'.  Deeper  transverse  fibres,  m".  Prolonged  as  middle  peduncle  of  cerebel- 
lum, p,  q.  Their  continuation  into  laminse  or  folia  of  same.  n.  Inferior 
peduncle,  x.  Decussating  portion  of  left  lateral  column,  crossing  over  to  right 
anterior  pyramid. 
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with  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons ;  and,  in  like  manner,  one  or  more 
sDoall  bundles  firom  each  of  the  crura  cerebri  take  a  similar  transverse 
course." 


INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  an  internal  white  medullary  mass.  Structure  of 
containing  on  each  side  the  corpus  dentatum ;  of  an  external  "'****^»^' 
grey  or  cortical  layer,  covering  the  leaves  or  folia ;  and  of  three 
pairs  of  white  peduncles. 

The  folia  consist  of  white  matter  covered  externally  with  Structure 
grey.     The  structure  of  each  of  them  appears  to  be  this : — from   °  ** 
the  central  white  mass  of  the  cerebellum,  thin  plates,  composed  Central 
of  white  fibres,  pass  up  in  the  centre  of  the  folia,  and  divide  into  piateg. 
subordinate  white  laminae,  corresponding  with  the  subdivisions 
of  the  folia.     Many  of  these  central  white  lamina  can  be  traced 
continuously  from  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.     Upon  these 
central  plates  are  laid  other  collateral  lamella^  which  are  not  con-  ?^**™* 
nected  with  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  the  cere- 
bellum, but  merely  pass  from  one  folium  to  another.     Super* 
fidal  to  these  white  fibres  is  the  grey  cortical  substance. 

This  grey  matter  is  not  uniform  throughout  its  whole  thick-  Grey  mat- 
ness,  but  is  composed  of  two  or  more  layers  differing  in  colour  ^^a^veral** 
and  other  characters  ; — resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  cortical  layen. 
substance  of  the  posterior  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  white  fibres,  composing  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebcl-  Peduncles 
lum  are  thus  arranged  in  its  interior.  him^" 

The  middle  peduncles,  fig.  175,  m,  which  are  the  most  super-  middle; 
ficial,  pass  from  the  pons  Varolii,  with  the  transverse  fibres  of 
which  they  are  directly  continuous,  and  enter  the  lateral  parts, 
m,  Pj  of  the  cerebellum.     They  may  be  traced  into  the  folia  of 
those  parts,  q^  and  form  a  large  share  of  each  hemisphere. 

The  middle  peduncles  being  removed,  the  inferior  peduncles  inferior ; 
(restiform  bodies)  come  into  view,  figs.  172, 175,  176,  n.    They 
pass  upwards  into  the  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the 
folia  of  which  they  are  distributed,  especially  to  those  of  the 
upper  surface. 

The   superior  peduncles,   figs.  172,  f  176,  r,    which   are  superior. 


*  Foville,  op.  cit.,  PI.  ii.,  figs.  2  and  3.     PI.  in.,  figs.  5  and  6. 
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placed  nearest  to  the 
middle  line,  aie  princi- 
pally connected  with  the 
folia  of  tlie  inferior 
vermiform  process ;  but 
a  conBtderabIc  number 
of  them  pass  into  or 
issue  from  the  grey 
capsule  of  the  corpus 
dentatum,  nhicb  has 
been  already  described. 


Aucndiug 

ndnnculw 

Uain  body, 


INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM. 

The  fibtrsof  the  cerebrum,  though  exceedingly  complicated 
in  their  arrangement,  and  forming  many  different  collections, 
jD&y  be  referred  to  three  principal  systems,  according  to  the 
general  course  which  they  take,  viz. — 1.  Atcending  or  pedutt' 
cular  Jibret,  which  pass  up  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
hemispheres,  and  constitute  the  two  crura  or  peduncles  of  the 
cerebrum.  They  increase  in  number  as  they  ascend  .through 
the  pons,  and  still  further  in  passing  through  the  optic  thai- 
ami,  and  striated  bodies,  beyond  which  they  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  hemispheres.  These  were  named  by  Oall  the 
diverging  fibres.  2.  Transverse  or  eemniissural  fibres  which 
connect  the  two  hemispheres  together.  These  are  the  con- 
veiging  fibres  of  Gall.  3.  Longitudinal  or  eoHateral  fibres, 
which,  keeping  on  the  same  side  of  the  middle  line,  connect 
more  or  less  distant  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere  together. 

1.  The  peduncular  fibres  consist  of  a  main  body  and  of  cer- 
tiuD  accessory  bundles  of  fibres. 

a.  The  main  body  on  each  side  is  derived  from  the  anterior 


la  of  medulla  ;  and  of  eu^rior  «Dd  inferior  pe- 
,  mold),  o.  I^rt  of  antenor  column,  whiEh  as- 
cende  to  the  olive,  b.  Decussating  portion  of  lateral  column,  c.  Olivar;;  &s- 
ciculus.  (/.Olive,  c.  Reatifurm  bod^.  _/)£.  Corpora  (juadrigcmina.  c,  A,  i. 
Fillet,     k.  Part  wliicli  goes  to  cerebral  peduncle.     >.  Part  going  to  corpon 


quadriKonii 


rart  winch  g( 
IB.     mn',  fr 


fibres  of 


It  through. 


peduncle  of  cercbclluDi.  o.  BepuJ  fibres  of  medulla  oblongata,  f  q.  Fibres 
of  inferior  peduncle  continued  into  cerebellum,  rr.  Superior  peduncle,  u. 
Thalamus,    d.  Curpus  albicans. 
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pTriiDii.1,  fig.  172,  a,  from  the  prolongation  of  the  lateral  column 

(me  of  the  fasciculi  tereteg,  fig.  17  7,  a,)  and  from  the  poBterior 

pyramid,  p.  After 

Fig.  177''  it     has      passed 

tlirou^h  the  pons 

and    become    in- 


mount.  It  is  sepa- 
rated    into     two 
i..—^     ■--   IJHBIS^^I  -:      '  y^\  parts  in  the  cms 

/  ^  '  wHitt^K  '  '  ^^^  cerebri  by  a  layer 
'  '™^^**^^"'*  ■  ^*^  -'  of  dark  cineritioua 
matter,  named  lo- 
cus nigcr.  The 
lower  ot  superfi- 
cial part,  which  is 
derived  from  tlic 
pyramid,  consists 
almost  entirely  of 
white  fibres,  col- 
lected into  coarse 
&idculi,  and  is  named  the  cruit  ot  batit,  fig.  17S,  g,  or  the 
faKUulaltd  portion  of  the  peduncle  (Foville).  The  upper 
part,  compoaed  principally  of  the  fasciculus  teres  and  posterior 
pynunid,  is  named  the  itgmenlum,  b;  it  is  softer  and  finer  in 
texture,  «nd  ia  mixed  with  much  grey  matter. 

Still  increasing  in  number  within  the  peduncle,  these  two  sets 
of  fibres  continue  to  ascend,  fig.  172,  g,  and  pass  above  the 
optic  tracts  through  the  thalamus,  fig.  177,  b  I,  and  corpus  stri- 
atum, k  k.  Receiving  fresh  accessions  of  fibres  there,  they  arc 
continued  on  into  the  medullary  substance  of  the  corresponding 


e: 


*  Back  new  of  peduncular  fibrcH  of  ccrebniin,  atlsclicil  to  liGinisiiIicrus. — 
(Arnold),  a.  Fucicului  teres  oflcft  Bidu,  b.  Fibii'Buf  tcgiucntum  eeccnd- 
uw  through  thalamus,  c.  Left  coipora  qundrigeinina.  e.  Hcatitona  body. 
/J.  Superior  pedanclea  of  cerebellum— proccnua  ad  tettes.  g.  Fibres  of 
crut.  t  i.  Fillet  of  both  aides.  A  A:*.  Contora  striata;— on  tli[>  right  niile,  the 
pcy  matter  Krmped  off  to  show  radiating  fibres  uf  fibrous  eoaa.  I.  litfl  iha- 
tamua.  aiai.  SeccioDs  of  middle  peduncles  of  cercbcilutn.  n.  Section  of 
left  iofvrior  peduncle,  p.  Left  poatcriar  pyramid.  7.  Corpus  collosum.  1, 
Under  mriace  of  nme — below  1,  cavity  of  fii^h  ventricle,  t.  Lcfl  anterior 
pillar  offmiix.    jijr.  Decutatioa  of  radiating  fibre*,  with  those  uf  corpus 
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Process,  ad 
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Fibres  from 
Corp.  quod- 
rigemina, 

and  Corp. 
geniculata. 

Corpus 
striatum, 

divided  into 
two  por- 
tions by 
peduncular 
fibres, 


hemisphere,  fig.  172,  h  y.  The  anterior  fibres,  or  thoic  of 
the  crust,  gj  pass  principally^  if  not  entirely,  through  the  cor- 
pus striatum.  The  posterior  fibres,  or  those  of  the  integu- 
mentum,  r,  run,  some  through  the  thalamus,  ly  but  the  greater 
part  at  least^  through  the  corpus  striatum  also. 

As  they  pass  through  these  large  grey  masses  or  ganglia,  the 
two  sets  of  fibres  intersect  or  cross  each  other,  and  on  emerging 
beyond  the  grey  matter,  fig.  177,  y^  they  again  decussate  with 
the  commissural  fibres  or  transverse  fibres,  «,  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  q.  After  that,  they  spread  into  the  hemisphere  in 
every  direction,  and  reach  the  cortical  substance  of  the  convo- 
lutions. 

The  accessory  fibres  of  the  peduncular  system  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

b.  The  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  (processus  ad 
testes),  figs.  172,  177,  y,  which  arcc  ontinued  up  beneath  the 
corpora  quadrigcmina,  g,  c,  and  form  part  of  the  tegmentum. 

c.  The  bundle  of  fibres  on  each  side,  named  the  fillet^  lem- 
niscus, schleife,  i. — This,  which  is  originally  derived  from  the 
anterior  column  of  the  cord,  forms  the  olivary  fasciculus,  fig. 
176,  c,  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  previously  described.  Re- 
inforced by  fibres  from  the  corpus  dcntatum  of  the  olivary 
body,  d,  it  ascends  through  the  back  part  of  the  pons,  still 
increasing  in  size.  Appearing  at  the  side  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle,  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pons,  fig.  177,  i  e,  it 
divides  into  two  portions,  of  which  one,  fig.  176,  i,  crosses 
over  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  corpora 
quadrigcmina,  meeting  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  whilst 
the  other.  A,  is  continued  upwards  with  the  fibres  of  the  teg- 
mentum. 

d.  Other  accessory  fibres  to  the  peduncles  take  their  rise  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigcmina,  g,  y,  (the  iracAia,) 
and  proceed  on  to  the  thalami,  u. 

e.  Lastly,  another  set,  having  a  similar  destination,  are  derived 
from  the  corpora  geniculata. 

Corpus  striatum  and  corona  radiata.  The  principal  mass  of 
each  corpus  striatum  is  concealed  in  the  substance  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere,  whilst  a  part  of  it,  fig.  177,  k  fr,  appears  in 
the  lateral  ventricle.  The  ascending  white  fibres  of  the  cor- 
responding peduncle,  spreading  out  in  a  radiating  maunner,  pass 
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up  through  and  between  these  two  parts  of  the  corpus  striatum 
and  divide  the  grey  matter  into  an  extra-  and  an  intra-ventri- 
cular  portion. 

The  assemblage  of  these  radiating  fibres,  fig.  172,  g  to  y  y^ 
might  be  compared  to  a  fan,  bent  into  the  form  of  an  incomplete 
hollow  cone,  having  its  concave  surface  turned  downwards  and 
outwards ;  hence  the  names  corona  radiala  (Stabkranz)  applied  whic 
to  them  by  Reil,  and^roMs  cone^  by  Mayo.  On  cutting  through  ^JJJ^ 
the  corpus  striatum  across  the  direction  of  these  fibres,  the  section  rulia 
of  the  fibrous  cone  appears  as  a  broad  white  band,  extending 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  that  grey  mass, 
and  separating  it  into  its  outer  and  inner  portions  already  men- 
tioned.    On  dissecting  the  corpus  striatum  firom  the  ventricle, 
and  removing  its  intraventricular  grey  substance,  we  meet,  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface,  with  these  white  fibres,  which 
being  intermixed  with  the  grey  matter,  give  to  the  body  its 
streaked  appearance.      The  extraventricular  portion,  which  lies  Dins 
somewhat  lower  than  the  inner  portion,  is  situated  between  the  ^^^^^ 
radiating  peduncular  fibres,  and  the  island  of  Reil,  and  may  be  &oin 
exposed  by  dissecting  the  hemisphere  from  the  Sylvian  fissure.  ^"^" 
In  this  dissection,  the  convolutions  of  the  island  are  first  re- 
moved ;   beneath  the  white  matter  of  those  gyri,  a  thin  layer  of  i8  o 
grey  substance  is  met  with,  which  has  been  named  the  clau-  Jj^^ 
strum  (Burdach)  :  deeper  than  this,  white  matter  again  appears,  clau 
— ^forming,  however,  but  a  very  thin  layer, — on  removing  which 
the  extraventricular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  exposed. 
In  this  dissection  the  striated  body  is  also  seen  to  be  con-  Isi; 
tinuous  below  with  the  anterior  perforated  space,    where  the  ^^^ 
grey  matter  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain ;   whilst  around  its  perf 
upper  margin,  now  completely  exposed,  appears  a  zone  of  white  '^^ 
radiating  fibres,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  corona  radiata, 
after  its  passage  through  the  grey  matter.     On  next  scraping 
away  the  latter,  the  fibrous  cone  is  entirely  displayed  from  its 
outer  ride.      In  doing  this,   the  fibres  of  the  anterior  com- 
missure, of  which  we  shall  presently  make  mention,  also  come 
into  view. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  if  the  brain  be  cut  through 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surfiice  of  the  island,  the  section 
of  the  grey  layer,  named  the  claustrum,  appears  as  a  narrow 
dark  line  ritnated  between  the  island  and  the  corpus  striatum. 
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i.  The  Iramverte,  commisaural  oi  conDecting  fibres  of  the 
cerebrum  ioclude  the  following  sets : — 

a.  The  croas  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  fig,  177,  q- — 
These  are  more  numerous  at  each  end  of  the  corpus  calloaum 
than  in  the  middle,  and  form  the  thickest  mass  behind.  Pass- 
ing laterally  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  some  are 
directed  upwards,  whilst  others  spread  outwards  on  the  roof  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  foiming  therv  what  is  named  the  tapetum, 
a.  Having  next  intersected  the  peduncular  radiating  fibres  at 
jf  y,  they  then  spread  out  into  the  hemispheres,  reaching  the 
grey  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions. 

b.  The  anterior  c 
lure,  fig.  178,  x. — This  is  a 
round  bundle  of  white  fibres, 
seen  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
third  ventricle,  from  which  it 
passes  laterally  into  the  cor- 
pora striata,  and  bending 
backwards,  extends  a  long 
way  in  the  hemi  spheres, 
reaching  into  the  middle 
lobe  on  each  side. 

c.  The  poMterior  commis- 
ture,  also  situated  in  the 
third  ventricle,  runs  through 
the  optic  thslami,  and  is 
soon  lost  in  the  substance  of 
the  hemispheres  in  that  situ- 
ation. 

3.  The  tliird  system  of 
fibres  in    the  cerebrum,  the 


*  Under  surface  of  left  hemiBBhere  dissecled, — (After  Mayo.)  a.  An- 
terior, and  a',  posterior  j>art  of  fillet  of  corpus  calloBuni.  b,g.  Section  of 
cerebral  peduncle,  h.  T<^mciilum.  g.  Crust,  Bepamtcd  by  lociia  n^r. 
e'.  Fibres  teaching  from  buck  of  corpus  calloBiiin  to  poBlerior  lobe.  e.  Fas- 
ciculuB  uncinalus,  connecting  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  across  the  Sylviau 
fissure.  Jf.  Transverse  fibres  from  corpus  enlloBum.  I.  Back  of  Ibolamus. 
nt,  C!oqiUB  albicans,  q.  Corpuu  ealloBum.  r.  liudialing  fibres  of  hc^mi- 
sphcrc.  (.  Anterior  pillar  of  fornix,  o.  Colluteral  fibres  of  couvolutionB. 
I.  Anterior  commissure,     i.  Part  of  optic  tract. 
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lon^i'tudhial  or  collateral^  may  be  compreliended  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

a.  The ^fornixy  fig.  179,  tt', — This  forms  a  longitudinal  bundle  Thoi 
on  each  side,  which,  as  already  mentioned,   might  be  described  ^^^ 
as  commencing  in  the  thalamus,  *,  near  its  anterior  tubercle.  tluJo 
It  then   descends   to  the  corpus  albicans,  n,  of  its  own  side, 
turns  round  in  that  eminence,  and  ascending  to  form  the  ante- 
rior pillar,  /,  may  thence  be  traced   backwards  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  until  it    separates  posteriorly, 
where    it  spreads  out  in  part  upon  the  pes  hippocampi  in  the 
descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  is  prolonged  as  ^^j^ 
tlic  corpus  fimbriatum  nearly  to  the  point  of  the  middle  lobe.       ™»ti*5 

by  c.   The  white  fibres  constituting  the  tania  scmicircularisy  Fibr 
fii:.  167,  »,  and   those  of  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland^  *^^"J| 
fig.  170,  py  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  accessories  to  the  fornix,  pedu 
They  both  join  its  anterior  pillars  in  front.     Behind,  the  tsenia 
is  lost  on  the  back  of  the  thalamus  in  the  descending  cornu; 
and  the  pineal  peduncles  end  in  the  pineal  gland,  so  that  they 
are  regarded  by  some  as  forming  a  transverse  commissure. 

FoTille  traces  the  tsnia  from  part  of  the  posterior  pyramids^  as  will  be 
presently  noticed. 

d.  The  strut  longitudinalesy  upon   the  upper  suriace  of  the  lotij 
coipns  callosam,  also  belong  to  this  system.     They  are  distin-  ^^"^ 
guished  into  the  middle  and    lateral   longitudinal   striae.      In  cailo 
front,  they  are  connected  with    the   peduncles  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  through  them  with  the  anterior  perforated  space. 
Their  poiterior  connections  are  uncertain  ;  according  to  Foville, 
they  join  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

e.  Fibres  of  the  gyrus  fmrnicatus ;  fillet  of  the  corpus  callo-  Fibi 
9um  (Mayo).     These  fibres  constitute  the  white  substance  of  ^^ 
the  gyrus  fomicatus,  and  take  a  longitudinal  course,  fig.  179,  theii 
a  of  a  af\  immediately  above  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  q.  In  front,  a,  they  bend  downwards  within  the  gyrus 

to  which  they  belong,  and  are  connected  with  the  anterior  per- 
forated space,  being  joined  by  certain  longitudinal  fibres,  which 
run  along  the  under  suriace  of  the  corpus  callosum  near  the  middle 
line,  passing  near  and  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  septum  luci- 
dam.  Behind,  a  c,  they  turn  round  the  back  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum and  descend  to  the  point  of  the  middle  lobe,  a'\  where. 
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nd  diets  ^•^'^"'■'''"ff  'o  Fovillc,  they  again  reach  the  perfbiuted  space.  Off- 
inin  conTa-  Bcts,  r  c  c,  from  these  fibres  posa  upwards  and  backwards  into  the 
j^°"*°  secondary  convolutions  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  deriTed  from 
■urfiue.        the  gyms  fomicatus, 

p^.   ,  /,  Fasciculus  uncinatus. — Under  this  name  is  described  a 

onciTHituaiii  white  bundle,  fig.  178,  e,  seen  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  hemi- 
fiMnre-  sphere,  passing  across  the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and 
connecting  the  anterior  with  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes. 
The  fibres  of  this  bundle  expand  at  each  extremity,  and  the  su- 
«onn«eu  perficial  portion  of  them  curve  or  hook  sharply  between  the  con- 
anterior  and  ttguous  parts  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes, — whence  it  has 
°h„*         received  its  name. 

g.  The  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  are  connected  nilh  each 
other  by  while  fibres,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  cortical 
substance.  Some  of  them,  fig.  178,  v,  pass  across  the  bottom 
of  a  sulcus  between  adjacent  convolutions ;  whilst  others,  which 
are  long  and  run  deeper,  connect  convolutions  situated  at  a 
greater  distance  from  one  another. 


*  Dissection  of  fibres  of  gjrus  fomicatus,  and  of  fornix.  (From  Forille, 
slightly  altered.)  a.  Anterior,  a.  Posterior  lobe,  a  a'  o".  Fibres  of  gyrus 
fomicatus.  c.  Of  its  accessory  gyri.  b.  TcgroenlUTn  ;  and  g.  crust— the 
two  separated  by  locus  nigcr.  f.  The  thalamus,  n.  Corpus  albicans,  g. 
Corpus  calloeum.  r.  Radiating  fibres  of  hemiBphcrc.  t.  Septum  lucidum. 
(.  fornix,  f.  Anterior  pillar.  •  Commencement  in  thalamus.  1.  Olfac- 
tory nerve.     2.  Optic  commissure. 
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Tlic  central  part  of  the  white  substance  of  eacli  convolution  Central 

is  formed  by  fibres  having  a  different  origin  ;  some,  fig.  172,  h\  fife«>  of 

being  derived  from  the  radiating  peduncular  fibres,  and,  accord-  tions. 
ing  to  most  anatomists,  others  from  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
coq)us  callosuro. 

TliC  researches  of  Foville  have  led  him  to  diflFcr  considerably  from  other  FoviUc*s 

anatiimists,  as  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  as  will  be  seen  views  of 

fniin  the  following  statement  of  his  views  : —  * 

1.  The  cruMty  or  fasciculated  portion  of  each  cerebral  peduncle,  derived  Fibres  of 

friiin  the  anterior  pyramid,  forms  by  itself  the  peduncular  fibrous  cone,  and  crust  form 

is  thence  continued  on  into  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  which  are  ™^*J***"8 

tlo>tine4l  only  for  the   convolutions  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  henii-  '  i    . 

^phori',  including  the  outer  half  of  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longi-  part  of  con- 

tiiilinal  fissure,  and  the  inner  half  of  the  convolution  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  volutions. 

'1.  The  fibres  of  the  tegmentum,  having  entered  the  thalamus,  pass  on  in  Y\\xc%  of 

twi>    ways — no  part  of  them,  be  it  observed,  joining  the  radiating  pedun-  togmontum 

cular  fibies.  IhT^iit 

a.  One  sot    pass  upwards  through   the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum,  j_  ^^ 
iitoive  which  they  then  turn  inwards,  and,  joining  with  those  of  the  opposite  None  go 
sidi'.  form  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  corpus  callosum  ^'"cct  *o 
i-  therefore  regarded  as  a  commissure  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  only — ^nonc  i\q^^^ 

of  its  cross  fibres  spreading  into  the  convolutions,  as  is  generally  believed.  p^rt  sur- 

b.  The  second  Net  of  fibres  of  the  tegmentum,  corresponding  with  the  round  tlia- 

fu>ciculi  teretes  and  j>art  of  the  posterior  p}Tamids,  run  forwards  near  the  *''*™'»corp. 

middle  line,  along  the  under  side  of  the  third  ventricle  and  corpus  striatum,  ventriclets 

through  the  grey  matter  in  front  of   the  pons,  to  the  anterior  perforated  and  form 

space.     The  remoining  part  of  the  posterior  pyramid,  forms  the  tajnia  semi-  ^7"" 

circular  is,  which,  passing  down  in  front  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  foniix,  .          * , 

,        ,           *.          1                 Ti          1.                        /.I                  »        \  others  reach 

also  reaches  the  perforated  space,     i*  rom  this  space  more  fibres  arc  reflected  anterior 

npwanls  on  the  sides  of  the  corpus  striatum  to  join  the  corpus  callosum.  perf.  space. 

3.  As  dependencies  of  the  posterior  peduncular  fibres,  and  connected  with  Connected 

them  at  the  borders  of  the  antetior  perforated  space,  are  : —  ^'*'J*  those 

a.  Several  sets  of  longitudinal  arched  fibres,  which  embrace,  in  a  series  of  Qr^hed 

rings,  the  radiating  peduncular  system.    These  are — the  deep  fibres  of  the  fibrtis : 

tenia  semicircularis — a  somewhat  similar  band  beneath  the  outer  part  of  the 

corpus  striatum — ^the  half  of  the  fornix  with  the  corpus  fimbriatum — the 

longitudinal  fibres  placed  on  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  corpus 

calluaum,  and  those  of  the  septum  lucidum ;  and,  lastly,  two  remarkable 

systems  of  longitudinal  fibres — one  constituting  the  entire  white  substance 

of  the  gyms  fbmicatus  (from  end  to  end),  also,  of  its  accessory  convolutions,  one  arch 

ind  of  the  inner  half  of  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  :  f°™*  white 

.        ,.■■                ill               ,.          1.1. It  substance  of 

ind  the  other,  lonning  the  white  substance  of  the  convolutions  of  the  island  Bi'veral  con- 

of  Roil,  and  the  acQoining  half  of  the  convolution  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  volutions. 

None  of  the  parts  just  named  receive  fibres  from  the  radiating  peduncular 

Kt. 
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Also  other 
Abref  lining 
yentriclet, 

Bnd  cover- 
ing conyo- 
lutions. 

Anterior 
commiBsure. 


b.  In  connection  with  this  system  is  a  thin  stratum  of  white  fibres,  found 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventricles,  and  prolonged  through  the 
transverse  fissure  into  the  reticulated  white  substance  covering  the  lower 
end  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  ;  whence,  according  to  Foville,  it  extends,  as  an 
exceedingly  thin  layer  of  medullary  matter,  all  over  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  hemisphere. 

c.  The  anterior  commissure  does  not  reach  the  convolutions,  but  radiates 
upon  the  outer  sides  of  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami. 


Grey  mat- 
ter of 
encephalon ; 


its  position 
on  sor&ce  ; 


at  base  of 
brain  ; 


in  interior 
of  brain ; 


in  peduncles 
of  brain  ; 

in  pons, 
medulla  , 
and  spinal 
cord. 


Grey  matter  of  the  encephalon.  Considering  the  imputed 
physiological  importance  of  the  grey  nervous  substance,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  connectedly  the  different  positions  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

By  far  the  larger  amount  is  situated  upon  the  convoluted  sur- 
face of  the  cerebrum  and  the  laminated  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
forming  in  each  case  the  external  cortical  layer  of  cineritious 
matter. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  it  is  seen  to  be 
accumulated  along  the  under  side  of  the  third  ventricle  in  a 
layer  of  varying  thickness  extending  from  a  little  above  the  optic 
commissure  to  the  back  part  of  the  interpeduncular  space,  form- 
ing the  lamina  cinerea,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the  grey  matter 
in  the  posterior  perforated  space,  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary 
body  being  continuous  with  it  below.  Towards  each  side,  in 
front,  the  lamina  cinerea  is  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  perforated  space,  whence  a  continuity  of  the  ciner- 
itious substance  may  be  traced  forwards  into  the  olfactory  nerve, 
as  far  as  its  obtuse  extremity,  the  olfactory  lobe.  Moreover,  this 
median  stratum  of  grey  matter  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle  is  prolonged  upwards  on  the  sides  of  the  thalami,  passes 
across  as  the  soft  commissure,  partly  surrounds  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix,  (having  entered  below  into  the  interior  of 
the  corpus  albicans,)  and  is  extended  higher  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  septum  lucidum.  In  the  crura  cerebri,  the  grey  matter  is 
collected  into  a  dark  mass,  the  locus  niger,  and  is  also  difiused 
among  the  fasciculi  of  the  tegmentum  ;  below  this  it  is  conti- 
nuous with  that  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  through 
them  with  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described. 

In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  grey  matter 
is  also  found,  and  it  occurs  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  in  the  cor- 
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pora  gcniculata.     These  last  bodies  appear  to  be  appendages  lucorp. 
a(  the  large  masses  of  grey  matter  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  JqJ^^™ 
cerebrum,  named  the  optic  thalami ;  which  again  are  succeeded  gcniculata  ; 
by  the  still  larger  collections  of  this  substance,  and  indeed  the  >*»^Ualami 
largest  situated  within  the  brain,  viz.,  the  corpora  striata.     The  corp.striata. 
grey  matter  of  each  corpus  striatum  is  continuous  below  with 
that  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  ;  and  on  its  outer  side, 
is  the  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  named  the  claustrum,  the  con- 
nexions of  which  are  not  well  understood. 

In  the  centre  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  cor-   In  cenM- 
pus  dentatum.  *""" ' 

CONNEXIONS  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES  WITH  THE 

ENCEPHALON. 


The  cranial  nerves  arise  from  the  under  part  of  the  brain  and  Cranial 
issue  through  the  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull.     They  arc  "*^^*' 
usually  reckoned  as  forming  nine  pairs  (see  fig.  165,  where  they  nine  pain. 
are  numbered  ^  to  ^).     The  several  designations  of  these  nerves 
as  well  as  their  course  within  the  cranium  will  be  subsequently 
described.      It  is  here  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  their  con- 
nections with  the  encephalon,  or  what  is  usually  called  their  root 
or  origin. 

The  roots  of  the  nerves  may  be  traced  for  some  depth  into  Origins  arc 
the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
the  distinction  of  the  deep  or  real  origin,  and  the  superficial  or  g^Xial. 
apparent  origin,  by  which  latter  is  understood  the  place  at 
which  the  nerve  appears  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  encephalon. 
The  superficial  origin  of  these  nerves  is  quite  obvious,  but  their 
deeper  connection  is,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  much  uncer- 
tainty. For  this  reason  the  apparent  origin  is  described  before 
the  deep  origin,  which  is  less  perfectly  known. 

1.  The  first  or  olfactory  nerve,  figs.  165,  166,  S  small  in  Pint  pair, 
man  in  comparison  with  animals,  lies  on  the  under  surfiice  of  the 


or  olfactory 


nerves 


anterior  lobe  to  the  outer  side  of  the  longitudinal  median  fissure, 
lodged  in  a  sulcus  between  two  straight  convolutions.     Unlike 
other  nerves,  it  consiBts  of  a  large  proportion  of  grey  matter  ^^  ^^^^_ 
mixed  with  white  fibres,  and,  indeed,  is  rather  to  be  considered  gations  of 
a  prolongation  of  the  anterior  lobe.    It  enlarges  into  a  bulby  q[|^^' 
olfacio9y  bulb,  in  firont,  which  also  contains  much  grey  matter,  bulb. 

3  c 
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and  irom  ibis  part  small  soft  nerves  descend  through  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  skull  into  the  nose.  On  turning  back  the 
bulb,  it  is  seen  that  the  nerve  behind  that  part  is  three-sided,  its 
upper  edge  lying  in  the  groove  or  sulcus  above  mentioned. 
When  traced  backwards,  it  is  found  to  be  spread  out  and 
attached  behind  to  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe  by 
means  of  three  portions  or  rools^  named  external,  middle,  and 
:   internal,  which  pass  in  different  directions. 

The  external  or  long  root  consists  of  a  band  of  medullary 
fibres,  which  passes,  in  the  form  of  a  white  streak,  outwards  and 
backwards  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perforated  space,  to- 
wards the  posterior  border  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  where  it  may 
be  followed  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum.  Its  furtlier 
connexions  are  doubtful,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  its  fibres 
have  been  traced  to  the  following  parts,  viz.,  the  convolutions  of 
the  island  of  Reil,  the  anterior  commissure,  and  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  optic  thalamus  (Valentin). 

The  middle  or  grey  root  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  con- 
sists of  grey  matter  on  the  surface,  which  is  prolonged  from  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  and  perforated  space.  Within 
it  there  are  white  fibres,  which  have  been  traced  to  the  corpus 
striatum. 

The  internal  root  {short  root,  Scarpa),  which  cannot  always 
be  demonstrated,  is  composed  of  white  fibres  which  may  be 
traced  from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe, 
where  they  are  said  by  Foville  to  be  connected  with  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus. 

2.  The  second  pair  of  nerves,  or  the  optic  nerves,  *,  of  the 
two  sides  meet  each  other  at  the  optic  commissure  (chiasma), 
c,  where  they  partially  decussate.  From  this  point  they  may 
be  traced  backwards  around  the  crura  cerebri  under  the  name  of 
the  optic  tracts. 

Each  optic  tract^  u,  arises  from  the  optic  thalamus,  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  and  the  corpora  geniculata.  As  it  leaves 
the  under  part  of  the  thalamus,  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  forwanls 
and  then  runs  obliquely  across  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle,  fig.  180,  *,  in  form  of  a  flattened  band,  which  is 
attached  by  its  anterior  edge  to  the  peduncle  ;  after  this,  becom- 
ing cylindrical,  it  adheres  to  the  tuber  cinereum,  from  which 
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and,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Vicq-d'Azyr,*  from  the  lamina 
cincrca  it  is  said  to  receive  an  accession  of  fibres,  and  thus 
reaches  the  optic  commissure. 

In  the  commissure  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  undergo  a  par-  Strncturo  ot" 
tial  decussation.  The  outer  fibres  of  each  tract  continue  on  to  miMure!" 
the  eve  of  the  same  side ;  the  inner  fibres  cross  over  to  the 
opposite  side ;  and  fibres  have  been  described  as  running  from 
one  optic  tract  to  another  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  com- 
missure, and  others  between  the  two  optic  nerves  in  its  anterior 
part  (Majo). 

In  front  of  the  commissure,  the  nerves  enter  the  foramen  opti- 
cum,  receiving  a  sheath  from  the  dura  mater  and  acquiring 
greater  firmness. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  the  optic  tract  from  the  thalamus  arc  derived  ^mrtly 
from  the  superficial  stratum,  and  partly  from  the  interior  of  that  body. 
According  to  Foville,  this  tract  is  also  connected  with  the  tsnia  semieircu- 
hnsj  and  with  the  termination  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  ;  and  he  states  fur- 
ther, that  where  the  optic  tract  turns  round  the  back  of  the  thalamus  and 
the  cercbml  peduncle  it  receives  other  delicate  fihres,  whicli  descend  from 
the  grey  matter  of  those  parts. — (Op.  cit.  p.  514.) 

3.  The  third  pair  of  nerves,  ^,  (motores  oculorum,)  have  their  Third  pair, 
apparrnt  or  superficial  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  nerTC8*of 
cruim  cerebri  in  the  interpeduncular  space,  immediately  before  ^ye : 

the  pons,  fig.  180,  '.  Each  nerve  consists  of  a  number  of  funi- 
culi which  arise  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  surface. 

As  to  their  deep  connexions, — the  fibres  of  origin  are  found  their  dee^ 
to  diverge  in  the  substance  of  the  cms,  some  being  traced  to  the  °^^^' 
locus  niger,  others  running  downwards  in  the  pons  amongst  its 
longitudinal  fibres^  and  others,  again,  turning  upwards  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  Vieussenian  valve. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  pathetic  or  trochlear  nerves,  figs.  1 65,  The  fourth 
180,  \  the  smallest  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the  brain,  ^theUc 
arc  seen  at   the  outer  side  of  the  crura  cerebri  immediately  nerves,  are 
before  the  pons.     Each  nerve  may  be  traced  backwards  round 

the   peduncle   to    below  the  corpora   quadrigemina,  where    it  Deep 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  fig.  170.  °"^"' 
The  roots  of  the  nerves  of  opposite  sides  are  connected  together 


•  Op.  cit.  p.  72,  pi.  xxi. 
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across  the  middle  line,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  wbite  band  or  com- 
missure in  the  subetance  of  the 
velum. 

5.  Tte  jf/VA  pair  of  nerTes, 
par  trigeminum,  trifacial 
nerrti.  The  superficial  origin 
of  these  nerves,  figs.  165,  180, 
*,  is  from  the  side  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  where  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  the  middle  cms  cere- 
bclli,  considerably  nearer  to  the 
upper  than  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  pons. 

The  fifth  nerve  consists  of 
a  larger  or  sensory,  and  a 
smaller  or  motor  root,  fig.  180. 
The  smaller  root  is  at  first 
concealed  by  the  larger,  and  is 
placed  a  little  higher  up,  there 
being  often  two  or  three  cross  fibres  of  the  pons  between  them. 
On  separating  the  two  roots,  the  lesser  one  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  very  few  funiculi.  In  the  larger  root  the  funiculi  are  numer- 
ous, amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  a  hundred.  This  root 
acquires  its  neurilemma  sooner  at  the  circumference  than  in 
the  centre,  so  that  the  outward  cords  are  longer  than  those 
within,  and  when  the  bunch  of  funiculi  is  pulled  away,  a  small 
conical  eminence  of  white  substance  remains  behind. 

Deep  origin.  The  greater  root  runs  beneath  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  towards  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata behind  the  olivary  body.  Several  anatomists  trace  it 
into  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  between  the  bsciculi  te- 
retes  and  the  restiform  bodies.  By  some  it  is  considered  to  be 
continuous  with  the  fasciculi  teretes  and  lateral  columns  of  the 


•  Front  view  of  crura  cerebri,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  part  of  spinal 
cnrd  (Ikll).  The  origins  of  Bomc  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  shown.  2.  Optic 
noTvc.  3.  Motor  oculi.  4.  I'aChctic  nerTC.  S.  Fifth,  or  trifacial  ncrtc. 
0.  Abducent  nerve.    T.  Auditory  and  facia)  nerves — seventh  pair.    8.  Eighth 

^^air,  iiicliiiting  glosso- pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.     9, 
lyiHiglosaal  nerve.     1.  A  spinal  nerve. 
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cord,  whilst  others  connect  it  with  the  grey  mass  which  is 
regarded  by  Stilling  as  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve. 

The  motor  root  was  supposed  by  Bell  to  descend  to  the  pyra-  of  small 
midal  body,  and  Retzius  believes  that  he  has  confirmed  that  "****" 
opinion  by  dissection ;  but  the  deep  connection  of  this  root  is 
not  known  with  certainty. 

According  to  Fovillc,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  fiftli 
nerve  are  connected  with  transverse  fibres  in  the  pons,  wliilst  otiicrs  spread 
out  on  the  aurfiicc  of  tlie  middle  peduncle  of  tlie  cerebellum,  and  enter  that 
port  of  the  cnccphalon  beneath  the  folia. — (Op.  cit.  p.  506.) 

6.  The  sixth  nerve  (abducens),  motor  oculi  externus,  figs.  165,  Sixth  pair, 
180,  *,  takes  its  apparent  origin  from  between  the  pyramidal  "er't^."**''* 
body  and  the  pons  Varolii  by  means  of  a  large  and  a  smaller 
bundle.     It  really  arises  from  the  pyramid,  and  to  a  small  ex- 
tent from  the  pons  also. 

7.  The  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  ^,  ^',  appear  on  each  side  at  the  Seventh 
posterior  margin  of  the  pons,  opposite  its  junction  with  the  ^*^' 
middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  therefore  in  a  line  with 

the  place  of  attachment  of  the  fifth  nerve.    The  seventh  nerve  is  consists  of 
divided  into  two  perfectly  distinct  portions,  which,  in  fact,  arc  ^"^^  distinct 
tFo  different  nerves :   the  one,  named  the  portio  dura,  is  the 
muscular  nerve  of  the  face ;    the  other,  or  portio  mollis,  is  the 
nerve  of  hearing. 

The  pora'o  dura  or  facial  nerve,  ^,  placed  a  little  nearer  to  portio  dura, 
the  middle  line  than  the  portio  mollis,  may  be  traced  to  the  me-  ^erve  • 
dulla  oblongata  between  the  restiform  and  olivary  fasciculi,  with 
both  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  connected.     Some  of  its  fibres  are 
derived  from  the  pons. 

Connected  with  the  portio  dura,  and  intermediate  between  it 
and  the  portio  mollis,  is  a  smaller  white  funiculus,  first  described 
by  Wrisbeig  (portio  inter  duram  et  mollem).  The  roots  of  this 
acceflsorj  portion  are  connected  deeply  with  the  lateral  column 
of  the  cord. 

The  portio  mollis^  figs.  165,  180,  ^',  or  auditory  nerve,  rises  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  at  the  back  of  the  medulla  ^[^^^  audi- 
oblongata,  in  which  situation,  as  already  described,  numerous  toryucnre. 
white  8tii«  ore  seen,  which  form  the  commencement  of  the  nerve, 
fig.  164.     These  roots  are  connected  with  the  grey  matter,  and 
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some  appear  to  come  out  of  the  median  fissure.  The  nerve  tlicn 
turns  round  the  restiform  body,  and  becomes  applied  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons,  receiving  accessions  from  the  former  of 
those  parts,  and  according  to  some  authorities  from  the  latter 
also. 

Fovillc  says  that  the  roots  of  the  portio  mollis  are  also  connected  hy  a 
thin  layer  on  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  peduncle  with  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  cerebellum  ;  also,  with  the  small  lobule  named  the  floc- 
culus ;  and  with  the  grey  matter  at  the  borders  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  figs.  165,  180,®®'  ®",  of  cranial  nerves 
consists  of  a  series  of  funiculi  which  arise  along  a  lateral  line 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  cervical  part  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  uppermost  bundle  is  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  ® ; 
next  to  this,  and  lower  down,  is  the  par  vagum  or  pneumo-gas- 
tric  nerve,  ®',  consisting  of  a  larger  number  of  white  cords.  The 
roots  of  both  these  nerves  are  attached  superficially  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  restiform  body.  Still  lower,  is  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  ®",  which  comes  up  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
enters  the  skull  by  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  associated  with 
the  vagus  nerve,  as  it  passes  out  through  the  foramen  lacerum. 

The  accessory  nerve  arises  within  the  spinal  canal  from  the 
lateral  column  of  the  cord,  near  the  posterior  lateral  fissure,  by  a 
series  of  slender  roots,  which  commence  about  as  low  down  as 
the  sixth  cervical  nerve.  The  nerve  passes  upwards  between 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  and  the  ligamentum 
denticulatum, — its  several  funiculi  of  origin  successively  joining 
it  as  it  ascends.  On  entering  the  skull,  it  receives  funiculi  &oni 
the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

These  three  portions  of  the  eighth  pair  are  connected  deeply 
with  grey  nuclei  within  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  as 
already  fully  described  (see  p.  73^). 

9.  The  ninth  nerve,  figs.  165,  180,  ^,  (hypoglossal,)  arises,  in 
a  line  continuous  with  that  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  by  scattered  funiculi  from  the  furrow  between  the  olivary 
body  and  the  anterior  pyramid. 

Its  roots  are  traced  by  Stilling  to  one  of  the  grey  nuclei 
already  described  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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THE    MEMBRANES   OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

As  already   stated,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  protected  by  Membranes 
three  membranes,  named  also  meninges  (/ujJriyS).     They  are : —  ^d  wrd  • 
1 .  An  external  fibrous  membrane,  named  the  dura  mater,  which  three  in 
closelv  lines  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  forms  a  loose  sheath  »»a™^r. 
in  the  spinal  canal ;    2.  An  internal  cellulo-vascular  tunic,  the     "™**' 
pia  maier,  which  accurately  covers  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ; 
and  3.  An  intermediate  serous  sac,  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
vhich,  by  its  parietal  and  visceral  layers,  covers  the  internal 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  reflected  over 
the  pia  mater  on  the  other. 

THE    DUBA    MATEK. 

The  dura  mater,  a  very  strong  dense  inelastic  fibrous  tunic,  Dura  mater 
of  considerable  thickness,  is  closely  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  —with 
the  outer  portion  of  the  arachnoid,  and  with  it,  therefore,  forms  |*™^""***^' 
zfibro-serous  membrane,  which  is  free,  smooth,  and  epitheliated  seroustunic. 
on  its  inner  sur&ce,  where  it  is  turned  towards  the  brain  and 
cord,  but  which,  by  its  outer  sur(ace,  is  connected  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  in  the  cranium,  and  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  cranial  portion  adheres  to  the  inner  in  the 
surface  of  the  bones,  and  forms  their  internal  periosteum.     The  J"*"*"™* 
connexion  between  the  two,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  internal 
bloodvessels  and  small  fibrous  processes,  which  pass  from  one  to  P«"°*''®"™i 
the  other ;  and  the  dura  mater,  when  detached  and  allowed  to 
float  in  water,  presents  a  flocculcnt  appearance  on  its  outer  sur- 
&ce,  in  consequence  of  the  torn  parts  projecting  from  it. 

The  adhesion  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  is  more  adheres 
Ultimate  opposite  the  sutures,  and  also  generally  at  the  base  of  b^ok 
the   skull,   which    is   uneven,   and   perforated    by  numerous 
fonmina,  through  which  the  dun  mater  is  j>rolonged  to  the 
enter  surfiux,  bebg  there   continuous  with   the  pericranium. 
The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura  mater  becomes  blended  with  Sheath  for 
the  cellular  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  at  the  foramina  which  give  ^^^^ 
unie  to  them. 


In  leaving  the  skull,  the  dura  mater  is  intimately  attached  in  the 
to  the  maigin  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  but  within  the  verte-  "^^^"^^ 
bnd  canal  it  forms  a  loose  sheath  around  the  cord,  ((Afca,) 
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and  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  which  have  an  independent 
periosteum.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  canal  a  few  fibrous 
Blips  proceed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  to  be 
fixed  to  the  vertebrae.  The  space  intervening  between  the  canal 
and  the  dura  mater  is  occupied  by  loose  &t,  by  watery  cellular 
tissue,  and  by  a  plexus  of  spinal  veins. 

Opposite  each  intervertebral  foramen  the  dura  mater  presents 
two  openings,  placed  side  by  side,  which  give  passage  to  the 
two  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerve.  It  is  continued 
as  a  tubular  prolongation  on  the  nerve,  and  is  lost  upon  its 
sheath.  Besides  this,  it  is  connected  with  the  circumference 
of  the  foramen  by  cellular  tissue. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  especially  within  the 
skull,  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  layers,  and  at  various  places 
these  layers  separate  from  each  other  and  leave  intervening 
channels,  called  siriuses.  These  sinuses,  which  have  been  else- 
where described,  are  canals  for  venous  blood,  and  are  lined  with 
a  continuation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins. 

The  dura  mater  also  sends  inwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  three  strong  membranous  processes^  or  partitions^  which 
arc  regarded  as  duplicatures  of  its  inner  layer.  Of  these,  one 
descends  vertically  in  the  median  plane,  and  is  received  into 
the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum.  This  is  the  falx  cerebri.  The  second  is  an  arched 
or  vaulted  partition,  stretched  across  the  back  part  olT  the  skull, 
between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum:  it  is  named  the 
tentorium  cerebelli.  Below  this,  another  vertical  partition, 
named  falx  cerebelli^  of  small  extent,  passes  down  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  falx  cerebri  is  narrow  in  frx)nt,  where  it  is  fixed 
to  the  crista  galli,  and  broader  behind,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium,  along 
which  line  of  attachment  the  straight  sinus  is  situated.  Along 
its  upper  convex  border,  which  is  attached  above  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  runs  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  Its  under  edge  is  free,  and  reaches  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  approaching 
nearer  to  it  behind.  This  border  contains  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal sinus. 

The  tentorium^  or  tent,  is  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  dc- 
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cUdcs  downwards  in  all  directions  towards  its  circumference,  in 
correspondence  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.     Its  covers 
inner  border  is  free  and  concave,  and  leaves  in  front  of  it  an  ^'^  '  "'"' 
oval  opening,  through  which  the  isthmus  eneephali  descends. 
It  is  attiched  behind  and  at  the  sides  by  its  convex  border  to 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  crucial  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  there  encloses  the  lateral  sinuses.     Further  forward  it  is 
connected  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone — the  superior  petrosal  sinus  running  along  this 
line  of  attachment.     At  the  point  of  the  pars  petrosa,  the  Itsattiich- 
cxtemal  and  internal  borders  meet,  and  may  be  said  to  inter-  frJntV" 
sect  each  other — the  former  being  then  continued  inwards  to  the 
posterior,  and  the  latter  forwards  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process. 

The /alx  cerebelli  (falx  minor)  descends  from  the  middle  of  Faix 
the  posterior  border  of  the  tentorium  with  which  it  is  con-  ^'"^ 
nccted,  along  the  vertical  ridge  named  the  internal  occipital  crest 
towanls  the  foramen  magnum,  bifurcating  there  into  two  smaller 
folds.      Its  attachment  to  the  bony  ridge  marks  the  course  of 
the  posterior  occipital  sinus,  or  sinuses. 

Structure,     The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  Dura  matci 
arranged  in  bands  and  laminse,  crossing  each  other.      It  is  tra-  J,*,j  ^^^^^.^ 
versed   by  numerous  bloodvessels  which  are  destined  for  the  Wood- 
bones.     Minute  nervous   filaments,  derived   from   the   fourth  , 
and  fiflh  cranial  nerves,  and,  according  to  some  anatomists,  from 
the  sympathetic,  are  described  as  entering  the  dura  mater. 

Glandule   Pacchionu       Upon  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  Glands  of 
dura  mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  are  seen  P*»<***^°"* » 
numerous   small  fleshy-looking  elevations,  generally   collected 
into  clusters,  named  glands  of  Pacchioni.     The  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  calvarium  is  marked  by  little  pits,  which  receive  these 
eminences.    Similar  excrescences  are  seen  on  the  internal  sur^  form  and 
hce  of  the  dura  mater,  and  also  upon  the  pia  mater  on  each  P^'*^°"  ^ 
side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  :  moreover,  some  project  into  that 
siniu  itself. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  small  bodies  are  originally  deve-  probable 
loped  from  the  pia  mater,  and  extend  themselves  through  the  ^^^^^. 
dura  mater  to  the  external  surfiice,  causing  a  partial  absorption 
or  separation  of  the  fibres  of  that  membrane.     In  like  manner, 
those  seen  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  seem  to  have  perfomted  the 
dua  mater^  conying  before  them  a  covering  of  the  venous  lining 
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From  all  the  circumstances  of  their  history,  these  so-called 
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tion.    They  are  certainly  not  glandular  in  their  nature. 
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THE    PIA    MATER. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate  cellulo-vascular  membrane,  richly 
supplied  with  vessels,  which  immediately  invests  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

Upon  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  it  is  applied  to  the  en- 
tire cortical  surface  of  the  convolutions,  and  dips  into  all  the 
sulci.  From  its  internal  surface  a  multitude  of  small  vessels 
enter  the  grey  matter  and  extend  for  some  distance  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  inner  surface  of  the 
cerebral  pia  mater  is  on  this  account  very  flocculent,  and  is 
named  tomentum  cerebru  On  the  cerebellum  a  similar  arrange- 
ment exists,  but  the  membrane  is  finer  and  the  vessels  from  its 
inner  surface  are  not  so  long.  The  pia  mater  is  also  prolonged 
into  the  ventricles  and  there  forms  the  velum  interpositum  and 
choroid  plexuses. 

Structure.  It  consists  of  interlaced  bundles  of  cellular  tis- 
sue, conveying  great  numbers  of  bloodvessels ;  and,  indeed,  its 
peculiar  office,  both  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  seems  to  be 
that  of  providing  a  nidus  or  matrix  for  the  support  of  the  blood- 
vessels, as  these  are  subdivided  before  they  enter  the  nervous 
substance.  According  to  Fohmann  and  Arnold  it  contains 
numerous  lymphatic  vessels. 
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On  the  spinal  cord  the  pia  mater  has  a  very  diiTerent  struc-  On  the 
ture  ftom  that  which.it  presents  on  the  encephaIon>  so  that  it  "^"*^  *^'^' 
has  even  been  described  by  some  as  a  different  membrane  under 
the  name  neurilemma  of  the  cord.     It  is  thicker,  firmer,  less  is  thicker ; 
vascular,  and  more  adherent  to  the  subjacent  nervous  matter :  its 
greater  strength  is  owing  to  its  containing  fibrous  tissue,  which  is 
arranged,  in  longitudinal  shining  bundles.     A  process  of  this 
membrane  dips  down  into  the  anterior  fissure  of  the  cord,  and 
serves  to  conduct  bloodvessels  into  that  part.     At  the  roots  of  ii  prolonged 
the  nerves,  both  in  the  spine  and  in  the  cranium,  the  pia  mater  ^^  nerves; 
becomes  continuous  with  their  neurilemma. 

Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  the  pia  mater  presents  a  is  some- 
greyish  mottled  appearance,  which  is  owing  to  pigment  parti-  **^®^  jth 
cles  deposited  within  its  tissue.  pigment 

THE  ABACHNOID  MEMBBANE. 

The  arachnoid  is  a  very  fine  delicate  serous  membrane,  which.  Arachnoid, 
like  other  membranes  of  that  class,  forms  a  shut  sac  and  con-  L*  "*  „^ 
sists  of  two  portions,  viz.,  a  visceral  (or  cerebral)  and  a  parietal 
•layer. 

The  parietal  layer,  as  already  said,  adheres  to  the  dura  Parietal 
mater  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, — the  adhesion  of  one  mem-  1*^*°"- 
brane  to  the  other  being  most  intimate. 

The  visceral  portion  passes  over  the  various  eminences  and  visceral 
depressions  on  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  without  dipping  P<>rtwn,  m 

*  irir     o    cranium. 

into  the  sulci  and  smaller  fissures ;  nor  is  it  uniformly  and  closely 
adherent  to  the  pia  mater.  The  interval  left  between  these  two 
membranes  is  named  generally  the  subarachnoid  space. 

This  subarachnoid  space  is  wider  and  more  evident  in  some  Subarach- 
positions  than  in  others.     Thus,— in  the  longitudinal  fissure,  ^*^'^.' 
the  arachnoid  does  not  descend  to  the  bottom,  but  passes  across,  dinal  fi»- 
immediately  below  the  edge  of  the  falx,  at  a  little  distance  above  ^^^' 
the  corpus  callosum.     In  the  interval  thus  left,  the  arteries  of 
the  corpus  callosum  run  backwards  along  that  body.     At  the  at  base  of 
base  of  the   brain  and   in  the  spinal  canal  there  is    a  wide  )»™^:»"<* 

*  .  in  spine  : 

interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  In  the  for- 
mer situation^  this  subarachnoid  space  extends  over  the  pons 
and  the  interpeduncular  space  as  far  forwards  as  the  optic  nerves: 
around  the  cord,  this  space  is  also  of  considerable  extent. 

A  certain  quantity  otjluid  is  contained  within  the  proper  sac  contains 
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tion; 


of  the  arachnoid ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Magendie  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  ccrebro-spinal  fluid  is  lodged  under  the  arach- 
noid, in  the  subarachnoid  space,  which  usually  communicates  by 
an  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle  with  the  general 
ventricular  cavity,  as  elsewhere  stated.  (Fig.  166,  z.) 

Magendie  also  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  septum 
dividing  the  spinal  subarachnoid  space  at  the  back  of  the  cord. 
This  is  a  thin  membranous  partition,  which  passes  in  the 
median  plane  from  the  pia  mater  covering  the  posterior  median 
fissure  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  loose  portion  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  It  is  incomplete  and  cribriform ;  and 
consists  of  bundles  of  white  fibres  interlaced  more  or  less  with 
one  another.  Fibrous  bands  of  the  same  texture  pass  across  the 
subarachnoid  space  in  various  situations  both  within  the  spinal 
canal  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  stretching  thus  from  the 
arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater.* 

As  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  proceed  to  their  foramina 
of  exit  from  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  they  are  loosely 
surrounded  by  tubular  sheaths  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which 
extend  along  each  nerve  from  the  visceral  to  the  parietal  layer. 

Structure,  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
arachnoid  is  found  to  consist  of  bundles  of  fibres  like  those  of 
fibrous  tissue,  interlaced  with  one  another.  A  simple  layer  of 
scaly  epithelium  can  be  demonstrated  on  various  parts  of  its 
free  surface,  and  probably  exists  all  over. 

Cerebrospinal  fluid, — This  is  a  very  limpid  serous  fluid,  which  occupies 
the  subarachnoid  space.  When  collected  immediately  after  death,  its  quantity 
was  found  by  Magendie  in  the  human  subject  to  vary  from  two  drachms  to 
two  ounces.  It  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  consists,  according  to  an  ana- 
lysis by  Lassaigne,  of   98*5  parts  of  water,  the  remaining  1*5  per    cent. 


*  I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  the  subarachnoid  space  was 
lined  throughout  by  a  delicate  serous  membrane,  and  that  the  septum  above 
described  consisted  of  a  duplicature  of  this  membrane,  extending  from  tlie 
loose  arachnoid  to  tlic  cord,  as  the  mesentery  passes  to  the  intestine.  I  was 
led  to  entertain  tliis  idea,  on  considering  that  the  space  in  question  contains 
fluid  ;  that  the  loose  portion  of  the  arachnoid  is  separable,  in  many  parts, 
into  two  layers  ;  and  that  a  thin  membrane  can  be  raised  from  the  surface 
of  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  and  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  as  they  jmiss 
across  the  space.  I  have  since  found,  however,  that  this  \iew  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  microscopic  scrutiny ;  for  the  intenial  layer  has  not  the 
defined  surface  of  a  serous  membrane,  but  is  composed  of  o]>enly-reticulated 
bundles  of  filaments,  like  cellular  tissue.     W.  S. 
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being  solid  matter,  animal  and  saline.      In  experiments  made  on  the  dog,   eosily  ro- 
it  was  found  by  Magendie  to  be  reproduced  in  thirty-six  hours,  after  it  had   produced ; 
been  drawn  off  by  puncturing  the  membranes  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cord. 

Its  chief  use  is  probably  mechanical,  there  being  obvious  advantages  in  utes. 
the  delicate  structures  placed  within  the  cranium  and  spine  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  fluid  medium.  As  just  now  stated,  it  is  rapidly  secreted,  and 
perhaps  it  is  also  as  readily  absorbed  ;  and  thus,  being  easily  susceptible  of 
changes  in  its  quantity,  it  may,  in  this  way,  admit  of  variations  in  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
although  the  cranio- vertebral  cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged  does  not  vary 
in  its  capacity. 

Ligamentum  denticulatum.     This  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  Liguncnt. 
which  ruDS  along  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  subarach- 
noid space,  between  the  anterior  and   posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves,  commencing  above  at  the  foramen  magnum  and  reaching 
down  to  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  cord.     By  its  inner  edge 
this  band  is  connected  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord.     Its  outerborder 
outer  margin  is  widely  scolloped  or  serrated,  and  the  points  of  "^  **^ ' 
its  serratures  or  denticulations  are  attached,  in   the    intervals 
between  the  nerves,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
being  covered  at  their  insertion  by  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
The  first  or  highest  denticulation  is  fixed  opposite  the  margin  extent  of 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  between  the  occipital  artery  and   the  J!^*°^* . 
hypoglossal  nerve ;  and  the  others  follow  in  order,  alternating 
with  the  successive  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.     In  all,  there  are  number- 
about  twenty-two  of  these  points  of  insertion.     At  the  lower  t^«n*y- 
end,  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  is  continued  into  the  termi- 
nal filament  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  thus  connects  it  to  the 
dura  mater  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sheath,  and  might  there- 
fore, although  much  longer,  be  compared  with  its  lateral  denti- 
culations. 

Structure.      It  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  Coasists  of 
many  exceedingly  fine  elastic  fibres,  seen  on  applying  acetic  ^^[^""rjj-tic 
acid.      It  is  obviously  continuous  on  the  one  hand  with  the  tissue. 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  and  with  that  of  the  dura  mater 
on  the  other. 

The  use  of  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  is  obviously  to  sup- 
port the  cord  and  its  nerves. 

The  pia  mater  of  the   cord  presents  a  conspicuous  fibrous  LiQ^a 
band,  running  down  in  front  over  the  anterior  median  fissure,  "plendens. 
This  was  named  by  Haller,  linea  splendens. 
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BLOODVESSELS   OP  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

ArieriN  of        The  arteries  of  the  brain  and  in  part  those  of  the  spinal  cord 

hnjnuid     „g  derived  from  the  internal  carotid   and   vertebral  aitenes. 

tteir'nne-    These   vessels  having  passed  across  the   arachnoid  cavity  get 

nlpodtian.  into   the  subarachnoid   space  and  then  divide   and   subdivide 

into  branches,  which,   in   their  further  course  to  the  nervous 

centres,  are  supported  by  the  pia  mater,  and,  it  may  be  remarked, 

arc  more  deeply  placed  in  the  vuriouB  fissures  and  sulci  than  the 

small  veins,  which  do  not  accompany  the  arteries,  but  pursue  a 

different  course   and   arc    seen  upon   the  surface   of   the  pia 

mater. 

V^ ;  Moreover,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  main 

nTpuiUra.  blanches  of  the  arteries  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 

principal  veins  tend  towards  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres) 

where  they  enter  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal  sinuses : 

the  veins  of  Galen,  however,  coming  from  the  lateral  ventricles 

and  choroid  plexuses,  run  backwards  to  the  stmight  sinus. 


Voftebnl 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPJNAL  CORD. 
The  ccrebro-epinal  nxis,  with  the  cranio-vertcbrel  cavity  euTTOimding  it, 


1   the   part  of  the  ciubryo 
Mrvom         which   firet    begins    to    be 
^t'Z^  *»^<"1-    ''  commenccB  in 
in  smbiTo.     the  external  or  serous  lajcr 
of  that  portion  of  the  ovum 
which  has  been  named  the 
blaelodenna     or    germinal 
nembrane,   in   form    of    a 
groove  dilated  at  one  eitrc- 
milf,  and  bounded  b;  two 
ridges    named     the     dortai 
plata    (laminie    dorsalcs). 
See  fig.   181,  and   descrip- 
tion of  that  figure. 

On  each  side  of  ihc 
groove,  near  its  middle,  the 
small  quadrangular  rudi- 
ments   of     the    vertebnp, 


Primitit« 


Donal 


veitcbrs. 


•  Sht'ws  the  early  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  embryo  of  the 
fowl — (Rtichert).    *.  The  sides  of  the  groove  have  united  in  a  greet  cxtenl, 
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figy  181,  ',  begin  to  appear  in  the  substance  of  the  dorsal  plates ;  while  a 
thin  portion  of  each  dorsal  plate  next  the  groove  is  destined  to  form,  along 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  rudiments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  the  progress  of  development,  the  dorsal  plates  unite  over  the  groove.   Formation 
at  first  in  the  middle  and  then  at  the  extremities,  and  thus  convert  it  into  ^  cnmio- 
a  canal,  in  which  the  commencing  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  soon  be  dis-  ^^^^  . 
covered.  The  enlarged  or  cephalic  end,  a,',  of  this  cramo-vertebral  canal,  as  it 
might  be  named,  is  dilated  into  three  vesicles,  b,  '•,  ",  ",  which  afterwards 
form  the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  which  the  encephalon  is  developed ;  whilst 
the  remaining  part  of  the  canal  (the  vertebral  part)  ultimately  contains  tlic 
spinal  cord. 

The  matter  of  which  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  at  first  composed  soon  of  mem- 

separates,  according  to  Baer,  into  an  external  layer,  which  forms  its  mem-  branei;  and 

branous  envelopes,  and  an  internal  tubular  portion,  which  afterwards  be-  centres, 
comes  the  proper  nervous  substance. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD. 

The  tpinal  cord,  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  union  of  two  lamellee  spinal  cord* 
derived  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  dorsal  plates,  is  at  first  a  groove  open  first  a 
in  its  whole  length  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  but  the  edges  of  this  groove  soon  g^^^^* 
meet,  so  as  to  form  a  medullary  tube.    At  the  ninth  week  Tiedemann*  has 
seen  the  borders  of  this  groove  still  apart ;  at  the  twelfth  they  were  in  close 
contact,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tube,  but  they  could  be  easily  separated  from 
one  another.     The  perfect  closing  of  this  groove  is  delayed  toivards  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord,  which  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  presents  a  longitudinal 
median  slit,  analogous  to  the  rhomboidal  sinus  in  birds. — Fig.  181,  *  *. 

The  central  cavity  of  the  medullary  tube  formed  by  the  closure  of  the   Central 
groove  is  gradually  narrowed  by  the  thickening  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cavity  is  at 
cord  and  by  the  deposition  of  grey  matter,  and  at  last  is  obliterated  in  the  ^^ 
human  species  throughout  its  entire  length,  except  for  about  half  an  inch   q^ 
below  the  fourth  ventricle.     In  many  animals,  however,  it  is  persistent   matter, 
throughout  life. 

The  anterior  fissure  of  the  cord  is  developed  very  early,  and  contains  even   Anterior 
at  first  a  process  of  the  pia  mater.  ^1?"  ^^ 

The  cerokai  and  lumbar  enlargements  opposite  the  attachments  of  the   „    ' 
brachial  and  crural  nerves,'  appear  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  :  in  these  ments  of 


cord. 


and  converted  it  into  a  canal ;  the  dilated  cephalic  extremity  is  seen  at  2  ; 
from  2  to  9  is  the  groove  partly  closed  ;  9  is  the  open  part  at  the  lower  end, 
which  remains  afterwards  as  the  rhomboidal  sinus.  8.  Rudiments  of  the 
vertebrae. — b.  The  groove  is  closed  except  at  9 — the  rhomboidal  sinus. 
8.  Plates  of  vertebra.  10.  Anterior  or  first  vesicle ;  11,  second  or  middle  ; 
and  12,  third  or  posterior  vesicle. 

•  To  save  the  repetition  of  references,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that  the 
description  of  the  successive  changes  of  development  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  occur,  are  taken  from  Ticdemann's 
account.    Anatomic  und  Bildungs-geschichte  des  Gehims.  Niimberg,  1816. 
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situations  the  central  canal,  at  that  time  not  filled  up,  is  somewhat  larger 
than  elsewhere. 

At  first  the  cord  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  so 
that  there  is  no  cauda  equina.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month, 
the  vcrtebnc  haWng  grown  faster  than  the  cord,  the  latter  seems  as  it  were 
to  have  retired  up  into  the  canal,  and  the  cauda  equina  is  commenced.  At 
the  ninth  month,  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  opposite  the  tliird  lumbar 
vertebra. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 


PrimitiTC 
cephalic 
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First 
vesicle. 


Second. 


Third. 


The  three  cephalic  dilatations  of  the  primitive  cranio-vertebral  cavity, 
fig.  181,  B,  '°,  ",  ",  contain  three  hollow  vesicles  of  nervous  matter,  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  future  encephalon. 

The  anteriot  or  Jirst  vesi- 


cle soon  becomes  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  portion.  The  an- 
terior portion  forms  the 
principal  mass  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, fig.  182,  A  *,  with 
the  corpora  striata,  '; 
whilst  the  posterior  jwr- 
tion,  *,  is  developed  into 
the  thalami  and  third  ven- 
tricle. 

The  second  or  middle 
vesicle,  *,  forms  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  above, 
and  the  crura  cerebri  below, 
— its  cavity  remaining  as 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct. 

The  third  or  posterior 
vesicle,  '  to  ',  continues 
incomplete  above  for  some 
time,  as  far  as  nervous  sub- 
stance is  concerned.  At 
length  its  anterior  portion, 
*,  is  closed  over  and  forms 
the  cerebellum  above,  whilst 
on    its  under    surfiice   the 


Fig.  182  * 


A. 

4 


^ 


B 


♦  These  figures  shew  the  early  form  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the 
human  embryo  (Tiedemann). — A.  At  the  seventh  week,  viewed  from  the 
side.  1.  Spinal  cord.  2  to  3  is  the  third  vesicle  ;  4,  the  middle  vesicle  ; 
6,  6,  7,  the  first  or  anterior  vesicle.     2,  is  on  the  hind  part  of  medulla,  or  the 
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pons  Varolii  appears.  The  posterior  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  •,  con- 
tinned  open  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  and  forms  the  medulla  oblongata  and  fourth 
ventricle. 

These  three  vesicles,  at  first  arranged  in  a  straight  line  one  before  the  Arrange- 
other,  soon  alter  their  position,  in  correspondence  with  the  curving  down-  ™*°*  ®^ 
wards  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo.     Thus  at  the  seventh  week,  as  ^^^^  anan- 
figured  by  Tiedemann,  there  is  an  angular  bend   forwards  between   the  lar. 
hindmost  vesicle  and  the  rudimentary  spinal  cord,  ', — ^the  projecting  angle 
(backwards)  being  named  the  cervical  tuberosity,  • .  Another  bend,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  exists  between  that  part  of  the  third  vesicle  which  forms 
the   medulla  oblongata,  and  that  which  gives  rise   to  the  cerebellum,  '• 
Lastly,  a  third  angle  is  produced  by  a  bend  forwards  and  downwards  in  the 
region  of  the  middle  vesicle,  \  from  which  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are 
developed,  and  which  forms,  at  this  period,  the  highest  part  of  the  ence-  Potition  of 

phalon  ;  whilst  the  anterior  or  first  vesicle,  •,  •,  ',  is  bent  nearly  at  a  right  ^* 

<!     1  t  vesicle, 

angle  downwards. 

At  a  later  period  of  development,  this  first  vesicle,  which,  as  stated 
sbove,  represents  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  increases  greatly  in  size  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  gradually  covers  first  the  thalami,  then  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  lastly  the  cerebellum. 

On  laying  open  the  rudimentary  enccphalon,  two  tracts  of  nervous  matter   Rudimenta 
are  seen  to  be  prolonged  upwards  from  the  spinal  cord  upon  the  floor  of  the  ®f  ^^^ 
cephalic  vesicles:   these  tracts,  which  are  doubtless  connected  with   the 
anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cord,  are  the  rudiments  of  the  crura  cerebri 
and  corresponding  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

cervical  tuberosity.  3.  The  cerebellum.  4.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  5. 
Optic  thalami.  6.  Cerebral  hemisphere.  7.  Corpus  striatum. — B.  At  the 
ninth  week,  seen  from  behind.  1.  Spinal  cord,  ana  medulla  oblongata,  open 
behind.  2.  Cerebellum.  3.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  4.  Thalami,  still  un- 
covered. 5.  Right  and  left  hemispheres,  now  very  thin. — C,  D.  At  the 
twelfth  week,  side  and  back  views,  a.  Cerebrum,  b.  Corpora  quadrige- 
mina. c.  Cerebellum,  d.  Medulla  oblongata,  n.b.  The  thalami  at  this 
period  are  covered  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres. — E,  F.  At  the  twelfth  week  : 
m  Ej  which  is  seen  from  behind,  the  nemispheres  are  reflected  outwards. 
1.  Cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  2.  Cerebellum.  3.  Corpora  ouadrige* 
mina.  4.  Thalami,  which  are  here  uncovered  by  the  reflection  of  tne  hemi- 
spheres. 5,  6.  The  right  corpus  striatum,  embedded  in  the  hemisphere. 
7.  The  point  of  commencement  of  corpus  callosum.  F.  Ts  a  vertical 
median  section,  shewing  the  cavity  from  the  cord  up  to  the  third  ventricle. 
1,  2.  Spinal  cord  and  medulla,  still  hollow.  3.  Bend  at  which  pons  Varolii  is 
to  be  formed.  4.  Cerebellum.  5.  Lamina  (superior  peduncles)  leading  up  to 
Corp.  quadrigemina.  6.  Crura  cerebri.  7.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  8.  Third 
ventricle.  9.  Infimdibulum.  10  Thalamus,  now  solid.  11.  Optic  nerves. 
12.  Cleft  leading  into  lateral  ventricle.     13.  Commencing  corpas  callosum. 
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FURTHER    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PRIMARY    VESICLES. 

The  third  vesicle.  Tlic  posterior  portion  of  this  vesicle,  corresponding 
with  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  never  closed  above  by  nervons  matter.  The 
open  part  of  the  medullary  tube  constitutes  the  floor  of  the^wrM  ventricle^ 
which  communicates  below  with  the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  eventually 
forms  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

The  three  elements  of  the  medulla  oblongata  begin  to  be  distinguished 
about  the  third  month  ;  first,  the  rettiform  bodies  which  are  connected  with 
the  commencing  cerebellum,  and  after^^'ards  the  anterior  pyramids  and 
olives.  The  anterior  pyramids  become  prominent  on  the  surface  and  dis- 
tinctly defined  in  the  fifth  month  ;  and  by  this  time  also  their  decussation 
is  evident.  The  olivary  fasciculi  are  early  distinguishable,  but  the  proper 
olivary  body,  or  tubercle,  does  not  appear  till  about  the  sixth  month.  The 
foscioUe  cinerea  of  the  fourth  ventricle  can  be  seen  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month,  hut  the  white  stria  not  until  after  birth. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  third  vesicle  is  soon  closed  above  by  nervous 
substance,  and  fonns  the  commencing  cerebellum,  a,  '.  This  part  exists, 
B,  *,  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  as  a  delicate  medullary  lamina, 
forming  an  arch  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina  across  the  widely-open 
primitive  medullary  tube. 

According  to  Bischofi^,  the  cerebellum  does  not  commence  by  two  lateral 
plates  which  grow  up  and  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  line ;  but  a  con- 
tinuous deposit  of  nervous  substance  takes  place  across  this  part  of  the 
medullary  tube,  and  closes  it  in  at  once.  This  layer  of  nervous  matter, 
which  is  soon  connected  with  the  corpora  restiformia,  or  inferior  peduncles, 
increases  gradually  up  to  the  fourth  month  (see  c,  d,  c,  also  e,  •),  at  which 
time  there  may  be  seen  on  its  under  surface  the  commencing  corpus  denta- 
tum  :  in  the  fifth  month,  a  division  into  five  lobes  has  taken  place  ;  at  the 
sixth,  these  lobes  send  out  folifi,  which  are  at  first  simple,  but  after- 
wards become  subdivided.  Moreover,  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum 
are  now  relatively  larger  than  its  median  portion,  or  worm.  In  the  seventh 
month  the  organ  is  more  complete,  and  the  flocculus  and  posterior  velum, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process,  are  now  distinguish- 
able, except  the  amygdala,  which  are  later  in  their  appearance. 

Of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  inferior  pair  (corp.  restiformia) 
are  the  first  seen — viz.,  about  the  third  month ;  the  middle  peduncles  are 
perceptible  in  the  fourth  month  ;  and  at  the  fifth,  the  superior  peduncles 
and  the  Vieussenian  valve,  f  *.  Tlie  pom  Varolii  is  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  fibres  from  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  embracing  the 
pyramidal  and  olivary  fasciculi  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  According  to 
Baer,  the  bend  wliich  takes  place  at  this  part  of  the  encephalon — just  over 
^,  A,  also  at  '  F — tlu'usts  down  a  mass  of  nervous  substance  before  any 
fibres  can  be  seen  ;  and  in  this  substance  transverse  fibres,  continuous  with 
those  of  the  cerebellum,  are  afterwards  developed.     From  its  relation  to  the 
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cerebellar  hemispheres  the  pons  keeps  pace  with  them  in  its  growth ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  this,  its  transverse  fibres  are  few,  or  entirely  wanting  in 
those  animals  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency  or  absence  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  second  or  middle  vesicle.     The  corpora  quadrigemina — a,  *,  b  and   Second 
B,  ' ;    0  and  d,  fr— are  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  cephalic   ^®*'<5*«- 
vesicle,  a,  * ;   the  hollow  in  the  interior  of  which,  shown  in  d,  communi-   Fonnation 
cates  with  those  of  the  first  and  third  vesicles.     The  corpora  quadrigemina,   quadJ^ 
in  the  early  condition  of  the  human  embryo,  arc  of  great  proportionate  mina. 
volume,  in  harmony  with  what  is  seen  in  the  lower  vertebrata,  but  subse- 
quently they  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  anterior  parts  of  the  cncephalon,  and 
are  therefore  soon  reached  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  at  the  sixth 
month  cover  them  in  completely.      Moreover,  they  become  gradually  solid, 
by  the  deposition  of  matter  within  them ;  and  as,  in  the  mean   time,  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  d,  *,  are  growing  rapidly  in  size  in  the  floor  of  this  second   Cerebral 
cephalic  vesicle,  the  cavity  in  its  interior  is  quickly  filled  up,'  with  the  P«^"J^clet, 
exception  of  the  narrow  passage  named  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.     The  fillet  aqueduct, 
is  distinguishable  in  the  fourth  month.     The  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the 
two  sides  are  not  marked  off  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  median  groove 
until  about  the  sixth  month  ;  and  the  transverse  depression  separating  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pairs  is  first  seen  about  the  seventh  month  of  intra- 
nterine  life. 

The  firsi  or  anterior  vesicle,  a,  *,  •,  ^.      This  vesicle,  as  already  stated,  is   First 
divided  into  two  portions — viz.,  a  posterior,  which  is  developed  into  the   ▼e*icle. 
optic  thalami  and  third  ventricle,  and  an  anterior,  which  forms  the  princi-   Posterior 
pal  mass  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  including  the  corpora  striata.  ^  *°°' 

a.  The  two op/*c  thalami — a,*  b  and  c,  * — consist,  therefore,  at  first  of  a   Formation 

gingle  hollow  sac  of  nervous  matter,  the  cavity  of  which  communicates   Ju^^^ 

in  firont  with  the  interior  of  the  commencing  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 

behind  with  that  of  the  middle  cephalic  vesicle  (corpora  quadrigemina). 

Soon,  however,  by  means  of 'a  deposit  taking  ])lace  in  their  interior,  behind, 

below,  and  at  the  sides,  the  thalami  become  solid,  f,  ^^,  and  at  the  same 

time  a  cleft  or  fissure  appears  between  them  above,  and  penetrates  dovm. 

to  the  internal  cavity  which   continues  open   at   the   back  part   opposite 

the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.     This  cleft,  or  fissure,  is  the  third  Third 

ventricle.     Behind,  the  two  thalami  continue  united  by  the  posterior  commis-  If"  "^.  ®' 

.  Posterior 

sure,  which  is  distinguishable  about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  and  also  by  commissure 

the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland.     The  soft  commissure  could  not  be  de-  goft  com- 

tected  by  Tiedemann  until  the  ninth  month ;  but  its  apparent  absence  at  missure. 

earlier  dates  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  laceration. 

At  an  early  period  the  optic  tracts  may  be  recognised  as  hollow  prolojiga-  Optic 

lions  from  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  of  the  then  vesicular  thalami.     At  the  tracts, 
fourth  month  these  tracts  arc  distinctly  formed. 

The  pineal  gland,  according  to  Baer,  is  developed  from  the  back  part  of  Pineal 

the  thalami,  where  those  bodies  continue  joined  together  ;  but  it  is  sug-  gland. 
gested  by  Bischoff  that  its  development  may  be  rather  connected  with  tlie  pia 
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mater.  It  was  not  seen  by  Tiedcmann  until  the  fourth  month :  subse- 
quently, its  growth  is  very  slow ;  and  it  at  first  contains  no  gritty  dejwsit, 
which,  however,  was  found  by  Soemmerring  at  birth. 

The  tuber  cinerettm  may  be  recognised  on  the  under  surface  of  the  first 
vesicle  before  the  third  month,  according  to  Valentin,  who  thinks  that  its 
development  is  connected  with  that  of  the  coq)ora  albicantia. 

The  infundibulum,  e,  •,  appears  at  a  very  early  period,  extending  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  cephalic  vesicle  into  a  depression  in  the  base 
of  the  rudimentary  cranium.  It  is  thought  by  Baer  to  be  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  primitive  medullary  tube. 

Rathk^  asserts,  on  the  ground  of  observations  recently  made,  that  the  first 
condition  of  the  pituitary  body  is  that  of  a  small  sac  or  pouch  derived  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  prolonged  upwards  into  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  in  the  form  of  a  cul  de  sac,  and  reaches  the  point  of  the 
infundibulum.  This  sac  is  afterwards  shut  oflF  from  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
and  the  closed  vesicle  thus  fonned  becomes  attached  to  the  infundibulum, 
and  constitutes  the  pituitary  body.  Reichert,  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
this  body  as  the  remains  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corda  dorsalis. 
Tiedcmann  describes  it  as  a  large  soft  mass  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  month. 

h.  The  corpora  striata,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
arc  evolved  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  cephalic  vesicle,  at  ',  a, 
appear  as  two  dark  masses  rising  up  from  the  floor  of  that  part  of  the  vesicle, 
one  on  each  side.  Unlike  the  thalami,  the  corpora  striata,  e,  •,  arc  always 
concealed,  being  included  from  the  first  in  the  vesicular  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, into  the  cavity  of  which  they  soon  project  from  the  outer  side  and 
from  below. 

Tlie  right  and  left  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  at  first  are  proportionately 
small,  appear  as  two  little  liollow  vesicles,  a,  •,  which  bud  out,  one  on  each 
side,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  anterior  primary  cephalic  vesicle  ;  and  as 
these  go  on  growing  laterally,  a  longitudinal  median  depression  is  soon 
formed  between  them,  d,  *.  Continuing  to  remain  hollow,  but  yet  en- 
larging, and  having  their  walls  increased  in  thickness,  the  hemispheres  form, 
during  the  fourth  month  (Tiedcmann),  two  smooth  shell-like  lamclls,  c 
and  D,  a,  which  include  the  ca\'ities  afterwards  named  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  the  parts  contained  within  them.  Following  out  the  subsequent  changes 
affecting  the  exterior  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  it  is  found  that  about  the 
fourth  month  the  first  traces  of  some  of  the  convolutions  appear,  the  inter- 
mediate sulci  commencing  only  as  very  slight  depressions  on  the  hitherto 
smooth  smface.  Though  the  hemispheres  continue  to  grow  quickly  upwards 
and  backwards,  the  convolutions  become  distinct  by  comparatively  slow 
degrees  at  first ;  but  towards  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  they  are  deve- 
loped with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  appear  to  be  completely  formed. 

Tlie  Sylvian  fissure,  which  afterwards  separates  the  anterior  from  the 
middje  lobe  of  each  hemisphere,  begins  as  a  very  slight  depression  between 
them  about  the  fourth  month. 
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From  the  earliest  period  the  hemispheres,  e,  ^,  concea]  the  corpora  striata,   ProgreMive 
• ;  by  the  end  of  the  third  month  they  have  extended  so  far  backwards  as  to  g">^">  of 
hftTe  covered  the  thalami,  e,  *,  f,  ^° ;    at  the  fourth,  they  reach  the  corpora  spheres 
quadrigemina ;  at  the  sixth,  they  cover  those  bodies  and  great  part  of  the  backwardt. 
cerebellum,  beyond  which  they  project  backwards  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
montlu 

Between  and  within  the  hemispheres  other  changes  take  place.    At  first   Change* 
there  is  no  corpus  callosum,  and  no  fornix  ;  nor  is  there  any  separation  of  ^i^hin 
the  common  internal  cavity  into  two  lateral  cavities  or  ventricles.  tpheres. 

According  to  Tiedemann,  the  corput  calloatm,  which  certainly  commences  c^rpQ^ 
in  front,  is  first  seen  about  the  end  of  the  third  montli,  as  a  narrow  vertical  odlosum. 
band  or  commissure — e,  ',  f.  " — extending  across  between  the  fore  part  of 
the  two  hemispheres.      Subsequently  it  becomes   horizontal,   and   grows 
backwards  together  with  the  hemispheres,  until  it  completely  covers  the 
optic  thalami.     Tiedemann  considers  that  it  results  from  the  junction  across 
the  median  plane  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  hemispheres.     In  the  same 
way,  he  supposes  that  the  anterior  commiisure,  which  is  seen  during  the  Anterior 
third  month,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  other  peduncular  fibres,  which  have  comnuswire. 
passed  through  the  corpora  striata. 

Bischoff,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  corpus  callosum  has  its  origin  in 
the  part  of  the  anterior  primitive  vesicle,  situated  between  the  rudimentary 
hemispheres,  where  these  continue  united  together  in  front,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  median  longitudinal  depression  which  is  formed  between  them.  From 
this    point,  he  describes  it  as  extending  backwards  over  the  thalami. 

Theyomir,  like  tlie  corpus  caUosum,  appears  to  be  formed  in  conjunction  Fornix. 
with  the  hemispheres.  According  to  Bischofi^,  its  anterior  pillars  begin  near 
the  same  point  as  the  commencing  corpus  callosum,  but  of  course  behind 
it :  whilst  the  body  and  posterior  pillars  are  formed  upon  the  internal  and 
posterior  borders  of  the  growing  hemispheres.  The  fornix  certainly  com- 
mences in  front,  like  the  corpus  callosum.  Burdach  says  its  anterior  ])illars 
are  seen  about  the  same  time  as  the  rudiments  of  this  latter  body  (second 
month)  ;  but  Tiedemann  and  Valentin  place  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month, — the  corpora  albicantia  having  appeared  a  little  earlier,  at  Corpora 
first  as  a  single  mass.     The  posterior  pillars  are  not  seen  until  the  fourth  or   •Ibicantia. 

fifth  mouth.     Their  free  border  forms  the  corpus  Jimhriatvm  on  each  side    ^^^'  fi™* 

jt-ij.-  1  '    .     y  '    bnatum. 

and  their  enlarged  extremity  appears  then  to  constitute  the  commencing  pes  p 

hippocampiy  the  indentations  upon  which,  however,  arc  not  evident  until  the   and 

ninth  month.     The  hippocampus  minor  appears  at   the  end  of  the  fourth   pes  minor. 

month,  as  a  folding  inwards  of  the  hemisphere  into  the  ventricular  cavity. 

In  the  course  of  development,  the  fore  part  of  the  fornix  separates  from 

the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  leaving  two  thin  vertical  lamellee, 

which  form  the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  intermediate  fifth  ventricle.    At   s<.ptyn, 

fiirst,  this  ventricle  commimicates  with  the  cavity  of  the    third  ventricle   lacidum, 

below,  but  it  is  afterwards  completely  occluded  by  the  union  of  the  two   *"^  ^/^^ 

ventricle 
lamellsB.    The  septum  and  fifth  ventricle  are  recognised  only  about  the  fifth 

month. 
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In  the  first  instance,  the  vesicular  cerebral  hemispheres  enclose  a  com- 
mon cavity  ;  but  as  the  median  longitudinal  depression  is  formed  between 
them,  as  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix  arc  developed  from  before  back- 
wards, and  as  the  septum  lucidum  descends  from  one  to  the  other  in  the 
median  plane,  this  single  cavity  is  divided  into  the  two  lateral  ventricles, 
which  after  a  time  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle, by  a  narrow  slit,  f,  *'  ;  and,  finally,  only  by  the  foramen  of  Monro. 
The  form  of  each  ventricular  cavity  depends  upon  that  of  the  several  parts 
which  project  into  it.  Thus  its  anterior  comu  is  produced  around  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  its  descending  comu  behind 
the  thalamus  and  below  the  striated  body.  The  posterior  comu  is  later  in 
its  appearance,  and  is  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  posterior  lobe,  as 
that  extends  itself  backwards.  The  lateral  ventricles,  or  rather  the  parts  of 
which  their  walls  are  composed,  do  not  acquire  their  characteristic  forms 
imtil  the  eighth  or  ninth  month. 
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OREY    AND    WHITE    SUBSTANCE    OF   THE    NEKVOUS    CENTRES. 

The  distinction  between  the  grey  and  white  substances  is  not  at  first  to 
be  made  out ;  but  there  is  no  e\'idencc  to  show  that  one  precedes  the  other 
in  its  formation.  Valentin  states  that  he  has  distinguished  the  one  &om 
the  other  at  the  third  month  :  less  from  the  difference  in  their  colour  than 
from  their  microscopic  characters. 
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MEMBRANES    OF    THE    ENCEPHALON. 

It  IS  remarked  by  Bischoff,  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  every- 
where formed  by  the  separation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  primitive  cephalic 
mass  ;  and  thus,  that  the  pia  mater  does  not  send  inwards  processes  into  the 
fissures  or  sulci,  or  into  the  ventricular  cavities ;  but  that  every  part  of  this 
vascular  membrane,  including  the  choroid  plexuses  and  velum  interpositum,  is 
formed  in  its  proper  position  upon  the  nervous  matter. 

The  pia  mater  and  dura  mater  have  both  been  detected  about  the  scTcnth 
or  eighth  week,  at  which  period  the  tentorium  cerebelli  existed.  At  the 
third  month,  the  falx  cerebri,  with  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses,  could 
be  made  out  ;  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  both  the  lateral  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles were  distinguishable.  No  trace  of  arachnoid,  however,  could  be  seen 
mitil  the  fifth  month. 
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CRANIAL  NERVES 


All  nerves  issuing  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  which  are  Definition, 
transmitted  through  apertures  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  cranial  nerves. 

These  nerves  are  named  numerically,  according  to  the  rela-  Nomencla- 
tive position  of  the  apertures  for  their  transmission  through  „"^e^ 
the  cranium;    and  they  are  likewise    distinguished  by  other 
names,  taken  chiefly  from  the  organs  or  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed  (e.  g.  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal),  or  from  the 
iVinctions  to  which  they  minister  (olfactory,  optic,  &c.) 

The  number  of  the  cranial   nerves  is  differently  stated  by  Difference 
anatomists.     The  difference  is  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance,  JJjJ°,^!|^" 
that   under  one  system  the  nerves  which  enter    the   internal  niaed. 
auditory  meatus,  and   those  which  pass  through  the   jugular 
foramen,   are  in  each  case  considered  a  single   pair  (seventh 
and  eighth)  divisible  into  parts;    while  under  another  system 
each  of  the  nerves  is  numbered  separately.     The  classifications 
exemplifying  the  two  modes  of  numbering — those  of  Willis  and 
Scemmerring — are  subjoined : — 


WILLIS. 

First  pair  of  nerves,  Olfactory  nerves. 
Second        „  Optic. 

Third  „  Oculo-motor. 

„  Pathetic. 

(Trifacial  or 
trigeminal. 


SOSMMERRINO. 


Fourth 
Fifth 


The  first  six  names  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Willis. 


» 


Sixth 


M 


Ahduccnt-ocular. 


Seventh    i  "^^'^  ^"^^^  ^*^^^^- 

I  n .  mollis,         Auditory. 

«  ^./^,««        Pneumo- 
n.  vairus,*  ,. 

Eighth     \       ^    '         «^^^' 

e  n-accesso-  .  Spinal 

"^>  I  accessory. 


Ninth 
Tenth 


97 


(Lingual  or  hypo- 
glossal. 

Suboccipital. 


Seventh  pair  of  nerves,  Facial  nerves. 

Auditory. 

(Glosso-pha- 
ryngeal. 
Pneumogastric. 


Eighth 
Ninth 

Tenth 
Eleventh 


f9 


» 


Twelfth 


99 


» 


19 


(Spinal  acces- 
sory. 

(Lingual  or 
hypoglossal. 


*  Willis  described  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  as  a  branch  of  the  vagus. 
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OLFACTORY   NERVE. 


Arranged 
like  spinal 
nerves. 


The  arrangement  of  Scemmerring  is  the  preferable  one,  as 
being  the  simplest  and  most  natural ;  for  each  of  the  parts  in- 
cluded in  the  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  of  Willis  is  really  a 
distinct  nerve.  But  as  the  plan  of  Willis  is  in  general  use,  it 
will  most  conveniently  be  followed  here :  with  the  exception, 
however,  that  the  tenth  pair  (suboccipital)  of  that  anatomist 
will  be  ranged  with  the  spinal  nerves.  The  cranial  nerves  will 
therefore  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  nine  pairs. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  anatomists^  looking  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  yertebree  of  the  spinal  column,  have 
endeavoured  to  show  an  analogy  between  the  nerves  also.  Accordingly, 
cranial  nerves  which  possess  ganglia,  and  others  devoid  of  ganglia,  have 
been  grouped  together,  so  as  to  form  compound  nerves,  named  cranio- 
vertebral ;  and  thus  regarded,  they  have  been  looked  upon  as  analogous  to 
spinal  or  (according  to  the  language  of  this  system)  spini-vcrtebral  nerves. 
The  arrangement  suggested  by  Professor  Muiler  will  illustrate  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  cranial  nerves : — 

1.  Tlie  first  cranio-vertebral  nerve  is  composed  of  the  fifth,  third,  foiuth^ 
sixth  (and  facial  ?)  nerves. 

2.  In  the  second  cranio-vertebral  nerve  are  included  the  pneimio-gostric, 
glosso-pharyngeal,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves. 

3.  The  hypoglossal  is  the  third  cranio-vertebral  nerve. 


Branches 
from  oliaG- 
tory  bulb, 

and  their 
covenngs. 


OLFACTORY  NERVE. 

The  olfactory  or  first  cranial  nerve  (nervus  olfactorius,  par 
primum),  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  is  dis- 
tributed exclusively  to  the  nasal  fossse.  The  course  of  tliis 
nerve  within  the  cranium  has  been  already  described  (antCy  page 
745).  It  remains  to  add  an  account  of  the  branches  as  they 
are  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the  nose. 

From  the  under  surface  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  fig.  188,  *, 
numerous  branches  proceed  through  the  holes  in  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  each  being  invested  by  tubular 
prolongations  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  These  tubes  of 
membrane  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  continued  on 
the  branches.  Thus  the  ofisets  of  the  dura  mater  sheathe  the 
filaments,  and  join  the  periosteum  lining  the  nose ;  those  of 
the  pia  mater  become  blended  with  the  neurilemma  of  the 
nerves;  and  those  of  the  arachnoid  re-ascend  to  the  serous 
lining  of  the  skull. 
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The  biancLes  are  arranfi^cd  in  three  sets.     The  inner  set,  Distribn- 
lodged  for  a  vhile  in  grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  ramify  ^^^^  j^ 
in  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  septum;  the  outer  set,  fig.  nasal  fossa. 
188,  extend  to  the  upper  two  spongy  bones,   and  the  plane 
surfiure  of  bone  in  front  of  these;  and  the  middle  set,  which 
are  yery  short,  are  confined  to  the  roof  of  the  nose.     The  dis- 
tribution of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  confined  to  the  nasal  fossse ; 
none  of  the  branches  reach  the   lower   spongy   bones. — (See 
Anatomy  of  the  Nose.) 

OPTIC  NERVE. 

The  optic  or  second  cranial  nerve  (nervus  opticus,  par  secun- 
dum), a  nerve  of  special  sense,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  eye. 
The  connexion  of  this  nerve  with  the  nervous  centre,  and  the 
optic  tract  with  the  commissure  of  the  nerves  of  opposite  sides, 
have  been  described  at  a  former  part  of  this  work  (page  746). 

From  the  commissure  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  each  nerve  Course  in 
diverges  from  its  fellow,  becomes  round  and  firm,  and  is  incased 
in  a  neurilemma.  In  the  orbit,  which  it  enters  by  the  optic 
foramen,  it  is  invested  with  a  sheath  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
surrounded  by  the  recti  muscles;  and  finally,  after  piercing 
successively  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  at  the  back  of  the 
eyeball,  it  expands  into  the  retina.  —  (See  the  Anatomy  of  Ends  in 
the  Eye.) 

THIRD  PAIR  OF  NERVES. 

This  nerve,  the  common  motor  nerve  of  the  eyeball,  (nerv. 
motorius  oculi,  par  tertium)  fig.  184,  \  gives  branches  to  five 
of  the  seven  muscles  of  the  orbit. 

Like  the  other  motor  nerves,  the  third  is  round,  6rm, 
and  white;  it  is  invested  from  the  first  by  a  sheath  of  pia 
mater,  and  afterwards  by  a  tube  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

In  its  course  to  the  orbit,  this  nerve   is  contained   in  the  Course  at 
external  fibrous  boundary  of  the   cavernous  sinus  with  other  ^^ 
nerves;  and  on  entering  the  canal   appropriated  to  it  in  the 
dura  mater,  the  serous  covering  of  the  arachnoid  is  reflected 
from  it.* 

•  For  an  account  of  the  relative  position  of  the  orbital  nerves  before  they 
enter  the  orbit,  see  the  statement  placed  after  the  description  of  this  (the 
third)  nerre. 
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POSITION   OF  ORBITAL   NERVES. 


Di*ide« 
into  two 


After  receiving  one  or  two 
delicate  filaments  from  tlie 
cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  tlie  itiird  nerve 
divides  near  the  orbit  into 
two  parts,  which  are  con- 
tinued JDto  that  cavity  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectUH  muBcle. 

Brantha. — The  appfr,theBmall- 
er  divuion,  fig.  184,  is  iJircctcd 
inirariiB  ovei  the  optLc  nerve  lo 
the  rectus  superior  muficli;  of  ihc 
eye,  and  the  elevator  of  the  eyelid, 
to  both  which  muscles  it  furnishes 
offsets. 

The  lotcer  and  larger  dmtion  of  the  n 
brsncliea  ;  of  which  one  reaches  ihe  iiuiei 
and  the  third,  the  longest  of  the  three,  r 
the  outer  rectus,  and  terminates  below  tlie  ball  of  tlie  eye  in  Ihe  inferior 
oblique  muscle.  The  loat-inentioned  braneli  ie  eonnccCed  nith  the  lowei 
part  of  the  lenticnlai  gangllun  by  a  short  tliick  cord,  and  gives  two  fila- 
ments to  the  lower  recEus  muscle. 

I  The  aevera!  branches  of  the  third  nerve  enter  the  muscles 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  on  that  surface  of  the  muscle,  in 
each  case,  which  looks  towards  the  eyeball. 

Position  of  certain  nerves  at  tlie  cavernous  sinus,  and  at 
they  enter  the  orbit. — As  several  nerves  are  placed  close  to- 
gether at  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  as  they  enter  the  orbit 
tbrough  the  same  foramen,  a  statement  will  now,  once  for  all, 
be  made  respecting  the  position  they  bear  one  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  save  the  repetition  which  otherwise  would  be  necessary 
when  each  of  the  nerves  in  question  is  under  considera- 
tion. 


*  The  deep  nerves  of  the  orbit  seen  from  above  by  removing  the  bone 
and  dividing  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  upper  rectns  muscle. 
(From  Arnold.)  a.  Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  b.  Temporal  muscle,  c.  Cut 
surface  of  bone.  d.  Elevator  of  the  eyelid  and  upper  rectus  muscle,  e. 
Carotid  artery  1.  Optic  nerve.  2,  Fifth  Dcne.  3.  Ophthabnic  nerve. 
4.  Third  nerve.   5.  Sixth  nerve. 
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At  the  cavernous  sinus In  the  dura  mater  which  bounds  Order  of 

the  cavernous  sinus  on  the  outer  side,  the  third  and  fourth  ^J^^  *^ 
nerves  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  are  placed,  as  sinus; 
regards  one  another,  in  their  numerical  order,  both  from  above 
downwards  and  from  without  inwards.  The  sixth  nerve  is  close 
to  the  carotid  artery — not  in  the  wall  of  sinus.  Near  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  through  which  they  enter  the  orbit,  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  nerves  is  changed,  and  their  number  is 
augmented,  the  sixth  nerve  being  here  close  to  the  rest,  and 
both  the  third  and  ophthalmic  nerves  being  divided — the  former 
into  two,  the  latter  into  three  parts. 

In  the  sphenoidal  Jissure, — The  fourth,  and  the  frontal  and  in  enterinj 
lachrymal  branches  of  the  fifth,  which  are  here  higher  than  the  ****'** 
rest,  lie  on  the  same  level,  the  first-named  being  the  nearest 
to  the  inner  side ;    and  these  nerves  enter  the  orbit  above  the 
muscles,  fig.  185.     In  entering  the  same  cavity,  the  remaining 
nerves  pass  between  the  heads  of  the  outer  rectus  muscle:  the 
upper  division  of  the  third  being  highest,  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  fifth  next,  the  lower  division  of  the  third  beneath  these, 
and  the  sixth  below  all. 


FOURTH   PAIR  OF  NERVES. 

The  fourth  (pathetic  nerve,  nervus  trochlearis,  n.  patheticus, 
par  quartum),  fig.  185,  \  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  is  distributed  only  to  the  upper  oblique  muscle  of  the 
orbit.* 

From  the  remoteness  of  its  place  of  origin,  (see  p.  747,)  this  Length  in 
nerve  has  a  longer  extent  in  the  skull  than  any  other  cranial  nerve.  ' 
It  has  the  same  general  course  as  the  third  in  the  wall  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure.      Before 
reaching  the  sinus  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  margin  of  the  ten- 
torium  cerebelli,   by   the    side  of    the    pons  Varolii;  and  it  Course. 
enters  an  aperture  in  the  free  border  of  the  tentorium,  outside 
that  for  the  third  nerve,  and  near  the  posterior  clinoid  process. 
Continuing  onwards  through    the   outer  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  the  fourth  nerve  enters  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fis- 


*  This  nerve  receives  its  name  from  entering  the  dura  mater  in  the  base 
of  the  skully  next  to  the  third. 
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eure,  and  above  the  muscles.  Fig,  185.' 

Its  position  witli  reference  to 

otlicr  nerves  in  this  part  of 

its  course  has  been  already 

referred  to  (ante,  page  771). 
Couwx-  While  in  its  fibrous  canal 

""^  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus, 

the  fourth  nerve  is  joined  by 

filaments   of   the  sympathe- 
tic, and  not  unfrcqucntly  is 

blended  with  tlic  ophthalmic 

division  of  the  fifth.     Bidder 

states   that  some  oifsets   are 

here  given  from  it  to  the  dura  '       ' 

mater,  f 
Dirtribo-  In  the  orbit,  fig.  185,  *,   the  fourth  nerve  inclines  inwards 

""^  above  the  muscles,  and  finally  enters  the  orbital  surface  of  the 

upper  oblique  muscle. 

FIFTH   PAIR  OF  NERVES. 

Vviou*  "^^^  fifth,  01  trifacial  nerve  (nerv.  trigeminus,  ncrf  trifacial, 

biKtimuor  par  quintum),  fig.  186,  the  largest  crauial  nerve,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  tlic  spinal  nerves.  It  is  a  nerve  of  special  sense 
(taste),  and  it  imports  common  sensibility  (the  sense  of  touch) 
to  the  face  and  the  fore  part  of  the  liead,  as  well  as  to  the  eye, 
the  nose,  the  cor,  and  the  mouth.  This  nerve,  moreover,  sup- 
plies motor  filaments  to  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
Caane  of  The  roots  of  the  fiilh  nerve  after  emerging  from  the  surface 
hATd^idl  "^^ '''^  enccphalon  {aitte,  p.  748),  are  directed  forwards,  side  by 
side,  to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  through  an  aperture  in 
the  dura  mater,  on  the  summit  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.     Here  the  larger  ruot  altera  in  appearance :    its 

•  The  nerves  in  tlie  orbit  above  tlic  musclos,  brought  into  view  by  re- 
moving the  roof  of  tlie  orbit  and  the  pcriwteuin  (Amuld).  1.  Fiftli 
nerve.  2.  Ophtbulmic  branch  of  Kome  nerve.  3,  Third  nerve,  4.  Fonrth 
nerve.     6.  Optie  nerve.     6.  Sixth  ncn'c,     o.  Internal  carotid  artery, 

t  Three  or  more  small  filaments  are  dereriheil  oe  extending  in  the  tenlo- 
riURl  as  far  as  the  lateral  sinns,  and  one  is  figured  as  joining  the  sympathetic 
on  the  caintid  ftrtcry. — Ncarulogudie  Deobachtungen,  Von,  Dr.  ¥.  H.  Bidder 
Dorpat.  1836. 
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Fig.  18fi.* 


fibres  diverge  a  little,  aod  enter  s  semilunar  body,  the  Gasscrian 
ganglion  ;  whilst  the  smaller  root  passes  beneath  the  ganglion, 
without  being  united  in  any  -way  to  it,  and  Joins  outside  the 
skull  the  lowest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  nerve  which  issue 
from  the  ganglion. 

The  ganglion  of  the  Jiflh  nerve  or  Gasaertan  ganglion  (gan-  OuMriui 
glion  semilunare  seu  Oasserianum)  occupies  a  depression  on  the  png''""- 
upper  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  near 
its  point,  and  is  crescentic  in  form,  the  convexity  being  turned 
forwards.  On  its  inner  side  the  ganglion  is  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and,  according 
to  some  anatomists,  it  furnishes  from  its  back  part  filaments  to 
the  dure  mater. 

•  ApUn  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  mojifieil  from  a  sketch  bj 
Sir  C.  Bell.  a.  Submaxillsry  gluid,  with  the  BubniBxillary  ganglion  above 
it.  1.  Small  rootof  ihe  fifthnerve,  which  joins  the  lower  maxillary  division. 
2.  Larger  root,  with  the  Giracrian  ganglion.  3.  Ophthalmic  nerve.  4. 
Upper  maiilluy  nerve.  6.  Lower  maxillary  nerve.  6.  Chorda  tjmpani. 
7.  racial  nerve. 
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OPHTHALMIC   NERVE. 


Diviiionsof 
fifth  oerve ; 

outUne  of 
their 
arrange- 
ment. 


Two, 
aensoiy. 


One>  com- 
pound 
nenre. 

How  far 
analogouB 
to  a  spinal 
nerve. 


Course 
in  skull. 


Connexion 
with  sym- 
pathetic 


From  the  fore  part,  or  convex  border  of  the  Gasserian  gan- 
glion, proceed  three  large  branches.  The  highest  (first  or 
ophthalmic  division)  enters  the  orbit ;  the  second,  the  upper 
maxillary  nerve,  is  continued  forwards  to  the  face,  below  the 
orbit ;  and  the  third,  the  lower  maxillary  nerve,  is  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  muscles 
of  mastication.  The  first  two  divisions  of  the  nerve  proceeding 
wholly  from  the  ganglion,  confer  sensibility  on  the  structures 
in  which  they  ramify ;  but  the  last,  in  addition  to  that  func- 
tion, gives  motor  branches  to  the  muscles  referred  to,  the  addi- 
tional fibres  being  derived  from  the  smaller  root  which  is  joined 
with  this  part  of  the  nerve.  The  third  division  is  therefore  a 
compound  nerve,  for  in  it  are  combined  motor  and  sensory 
fibres.  This  part  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  is  therefore  analo- 
gous to  a  spinal  nerve ;  but  with  the  difference,  that  while  all 
the  ofiTsets  of  a  spinal  nerve  are  believed  to  partake  of  both 
motor  and  sensory  fibres  only  a  portion  of  the  lower  maxillary 
nerve  is  so  compounded,  the  motor  root  being  joined,  as  already 
stated,  with  but  a  part  of  the  fibres  emanating  from  the  gan- 
glion. 

A.    OPHTHALMIC  NERVE. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve,  or  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
(ramus  quinti  paris  primus  vel  ophthalmicus,)  fig.  186,  \  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  offsets  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  It  is 
a  flat  fasciculus,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  directed  up- 
wards to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  where  it  ends  in  branches  which 
continue  onwards  through  the  orbit.  In  the  skull  this  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve  is  contained  in  the  process  of  the  dura  mater 
bounding  externally  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  it  is  here  joined 
by  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic: 
according  to  Arnold,  it  gives  recurrent  branches  to  the  ten- 
torium cerebelli.-f  The  fourth  nerve  frequently  communicates 
bv  a  considerable  branch  with  this  nerve. 


•  There  is  as  much  difference  of  statement  among  modem  as  among 
ancient  authorities  respecting  nerves  to  the  dura  mater.  Bidder  delineates 
branches  furnished  to  this  membrane  from  the  fourth  nerve.  Arnold  re- 
presents the  nerves  ae  coming  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth, 
rurkinje  supposes  them  to  be  derived  from  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
that  run  along  the  meningeal  arteries  ;  and  Valentin  states  that  they  emanate 
from  the  6ym])athetic  on  the  carotid  artery.  Mr.  Swan  says  that  the  sixth 
nerve  "  sends  several  filaments  to  the  dura  mater  behind  the  Gasserian  gan- 
glion." 
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Near  the  orbit  the  ophthalmic  nerve  Airnishes  from  its  inner  Bnnches. 
side  the  nasal  branchy  and  then  divides  into  the  frontal  and 
lachrymal  branches.  These  offsets  are  transmitted  separately 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  are  continued  through  the 
orbit  (after  supplying  a  few  filaments  to  the  eye)  to  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  to  the  nose,  the  eyelids^  and  the  muscles  and  in- 
tegument of  the  forehead. 

1.  Lachrymal  Branch. 

The  lachrymal  branch,  fig.  185,  at  its  origin  is  external  to 
the  frontal,  and  is  contained  in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater. 
In  the  orbit  it  courses  along  the  outer  part,  above  the  muscles,  Poaition  in 
to  the  outer  angle  of  the  cavity.     When  near  the  lachrymal  "*®**^^**' 
gland,  the  nerve  has  a  connecting  filament  with  the  orbital  branch  Branches. 
of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve,  and  when  lying  in  close  apposition 
with  the  gland,  it  gives  many  filaments  to  this  and  to  the  con- 
junctiva.    Finally,  the  lachrymal  nerve  penetrates  the  palpebral  Communi- 
ligament,  and  ends  in  the  upper   eye-lid,  the  terminal   ramifi- 
cations being  joined  by  the  facial  nerve.^ 

2.  Frontal  Branch. 

The  frontal  branch,  fig.  185,  S  the  largest  offset  of  the  ophthal-  Poution 
mic,  is,  like  the  preceding  nerve,  above  the  muscles  in  the  orbit, 
and  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity,  being  between  the  eleva- 
tor of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  periosteum.  About  midway 
between  the  base  and  summit  of  the  orbit,  the  nerve  divides  Division. 
into  branches  (supratrochlear  and  supraorbital),  which,  after 
emerging  at  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  supply  the  muscles  and 
int^ument  of  the  forehead  and  the  upper  eyelid. 

fl.  The  internal  or  supratrochlear  branch,  fig.  185,  is  prolonged  to  the  point   gyp^. 
at  which  the  pulley  of  the  upper  oblique  muscle  is  fixed  to  the  orbit.    Here   trochlear 
it  gives  downwards  a  filament  of  connexion  to  the  infratrochlear  branch   branch, 
of  the  naital  nerve,  and  issues  from  the  cavity  between  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  lids  and  the  bone.     In  this  last  position  filaments  are  distributed  to 
the  upper  eyelid.    The  nerve  next  pierces  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and 


In  consequence  of  the  junction  which  occurs  between  the  ophthalmic 
dinsiou  of  the  fifth  and  the  fourth  nerve,  the  lachrymal  branch  sometimes 
appears  to  be  derived  from  both. — Mr.  Swan  consfders  this  the  usual  con- 
dition of  the  lachrymal  nerve. — A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Bodjf,  page  36.    London,  1834. 
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occipito-frontalis  muscles,  furnishing  offsets  to  these  muscles  and  the  cor- 
rugator  supercilii,  and  after  ascending  on  the  forehead,  ramifies  in  tlie  integ- 
ument. 

6.  The  external  or  supraorbital  branchy  fig.  186,  passes  through  the  notch 
of  the  same  name  to  the  forehead,  and  ends  in  muscular,  cutaneous,  and 
pericranial  branches  ;  while  in  the  notch  this  nerve  distributes  filaments 
(palpebral)  to  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  mutcuLir  branches  referred  to,  supply  the  comigator  of  the  eyebrow, 
the  occipito-frontalis,  and  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids,  and  join  the 
facial  nerve  in  the  last  muscle.  The  cutaneous  nerves,  among  which  two 
(outer  and  inner)  may  be  noticed  as  the  principal  branches,  arc  placed  at 
first  beneath  the  occipito-frontalis.  The  outer  one,  the  larger,  perforates 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  muscle,  and  ramifies  in  the  scalp  as  far  back 
as  the  lambdoidal  suture.  The  inner  branch  reaches  the  surface  sooner 
than  the  preceding  nerve,  and  ends  in  the  integument  over  the  parietal  bone. 
The  pericranial  branches  arise  from  the  cutaneous  nerves  beneath  the  muscle, 
and  end  in  the  pericranium  covering  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

3.  Nasal  Branch. 

The  nasal  branch  (r.  oculo-nasalis)  fig.  186,  which  is  more 
deeply  placed  than  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve,  occupies  a  place  successively  in  the  cavities  of  the 
orbit,  the  cranium,  and  the  nose.  In  its  circuitous  course  this 
nerve  has  many  and  varied  connexions. 

Separating  from  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the 
wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  nasal  nerve  enters  the  orbit 
between  the  heads  of  the  outer  rectus.  Within  the  orbit  it 
inclines  inwards  over  the  optic  nerve,  beneath  the  elevator  of 
the  upper  eyelid  and  the  upper  rectus  muscle,  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cavity.  In  this  oblique  course  across  the  orbit 
it  furnishes  a  single  filament  to  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and 
two  or  three  (ciliary)  directly  to  the  eyeball ;  and  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  cavity  it  gives  ofiT  a  considerable  branch  (infra- 
trochlear),  which  leaves  the  orbit  at  its  fore  part.  After 
furnishing  these  oflTsets,  the  nasal  nerve  enters  the  anterior  of 
the  two  foramina  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and 
passing  above  the  ethmoidal  cells,  appeara  for  a  short  space 
in  the  cranium.  Within  the  skull,  the  nerve  lies  in  a  groove 
on  the  edge  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  by 
which  it  is  conducted  to  a  special  aperture  at  the  side  of  the 
crista  galli.  By  that  opening  it  is  transmitted  to  the  roof  of 
the  nasal  fossa,  where  it  ends  in   two  branches,  one  of  which 
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(external  nasal)  reaches  the  integument  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  reacheB 
and  the  other  (internal  nasal)  ramifies  in  the  pituitary  mem-  ^^•"o**- 
brane.     The  branches,  which  have  been  indicated  as  furnished 
by  the  nasal  nerve,  will  now  be  referred  to  in  detail. 

a.  The  branch  to  the  lenticular  ganglion  (radix   longa  ganglii  ciliaris),    Branches  in 
fig.  186,  very  slender,  and  about  half  an  inch  long,  arises  generally  between   ^^^  • 
the  heads  of  the  rectus.     This  small  branch  is  sometimes  joined  by  a  fila-  lenticular 
ment  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  or  from  the  upper   gang), 
division  of  the  third  nerve  ;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
enters  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lenticular  ganglion,  constituting  its 
long  root. 

6.  The  long  ciliary  nervei,  fig.  187,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  situate   Long  cili- 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  nerve ;  they  join  one  or  more  of  the  nerves   ^^y- 
from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  (short  ciliary,)  and  after  perforating  the  sclero- 
tic coat  of  the  eye,  are  continued  between  it  and  the  choroid  to  the  ciliary   eud  in  iriit. 
ligament  and  the  iris. 

c.  The  infratrochkar  branch  fig,  186,  runs  forwards  along  the  inner  side  Infrar 
of  the  orbit  below  the  upper  oblique  muscle,  and  receives  near  the  pulley  trochlear. 
of  that  muscle  a  filament  of  connection  from  the  supratrochlear  nerve.  The 
branch  is  then  continued  below  the  pulley  (whence  its  name)  to  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  ends  in  filaments  which  supply  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  lids,  the  canincnla,  and  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  well  as  the  integument 
of  the  eyelids  and  side  of  the  nose. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  nose  the  nasal   nerve  ends  by  dividing  Branche*  to 
into  the  following  branches ; — 


noae. 


d.  The  branch  to  the  natal  teptum  (ramus  septi)  extends  to  the  lower   Branch  to 
part  of  the  partition  between  the  nasal  fosssB,  supplying  the  pituitary  mem-  septum. 
brane  near  the  fore  part  of  the  septum. 

e.  The  external  branch  (r.  extemus  seu  lateralis),  fig.  188  ',  descends  in  a   Cutaneous 
groove  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  nasal  bone ;  and  after  leaving  the  nasal  branch. 
cavity  between  that  bone  and  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  fig.  186,  it  is 
directed  downwards  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  beneath  the  compressor  nasi 
muscle.      While  within  the  nasal  fossa,  this  branch  gives  two  or  three  fila- 
ments to  the  fore  part  of  its  outer  wall,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  lower 

spongy  bone.    The  cutaneous  part  joins  the  facial  nerve. 

Summary. — The  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  altogether  Summary. 
sensory  in  function.  It  furnishes  branches  to  the  ball  of  the 
eye  and  the  lachrymal  gland ;  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  eyelids ;  to  the  integument  of  the  nose  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  to  the  muscles  above  the  upper  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  orbit.      Some  of  the  cutaneous  fila- 
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OPHTHALMIC  GANGLION. 

There  are  four  small  ganglionic  masses  connected  with  the 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve:  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  with  the 
first  division,  Meckel's  ganglion  with  the  second,  and  the  otic 
and  submaxillary  ganglia  with  the  third  division  of  the  nerve. 
These  several  bodies  receive  sensory  nerves  from  the  fifth,  motor 
nerves  from  other  sources  ;  and  twigs  from  the  sympathetic  ; 
and  the  nerves  thus  joining  the  ganglia  are  named  their  roots. 

The  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion  (gang,  ophthal- 
micum,   semilunare, 

vel  ciliarc)  fig.  187,  '^'^'  ^"■' 

serves  OS  a  centre 
for  the  supply  of 
nerves — motor,  sen- 
sory, and  sympathe- 
tic— to  the  eyeball. 
It  is  a  small  reddish 
body,  situate  at  the 
back  of  the  orbit,  be- 
tween the  outer  rec- 
tus muscle  and  the 
optic  nerve,  and 
generally  in  contact 
with  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  Rounded,  or 
somewhat  quadrangular  in  shape,  it  is  joined  behind  by  oRsets 
from  the  fifth,  the  third,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves;  and  from 
its  fore  part  proceed  ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyeball. — From  the 
quantity  of  fat  surrounding  the  ganglion,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  detect  it. 


•  A  rcpreacntatiun  of  some  of  tlie  nerves  of  tlie  orbit,  cspccinlly  to  show 
the  Icnticulttr  piiiglioii  (AmolJ).  1.  Oangliou  of  tliu  fifth.  2.  Orihtl mimic 
nen'e.  3.  TJpper  lanxillary.  4.  Lower  mBxillnry.  0.  Nnsnl  branch, 
giving  the  long  root  to  the  Icnticiilnr  ganglion,  (i.  ThirJ  nerve.  7.  Infe- 
rior oblique  branch  of  the  third  connected  with  the  f;iLtiglion  by  the  ihort 
root.     8.  Optic  nerve.    9.  Sixth  nerre.     10.  Sympalbetie  on  llio  carotid 
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Union  of  the  ganglion  with  nerve*  :  its  roots.     Tlie  border  of  the  ganglion 
directed  backwards  receives  three  nerves.     One  of  these,  the  long  root,    Long  rwi, 
fig.  187,  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  trunk,  joins  the  ujjper  part 
(upper  angle)  of  tliis  border.      Another  branch,  the  short  root,  fig.  187,    Short  root. 
thicker  and  much  shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  sometimes  divided  into 
parts,  is  derived  from  the  branch  of  the  third  nerve  supplied  to  the  lower 
oblique  muscle,  and  is  connected  with  the  lower  part  (lower  angle)  of  the 
ganglion.      The  third  small  naxe,  fig.  187,  emanates  from  the  cavernous 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  reaches  the  ganglion  with  the  long  upper   Sympathe- 
root ;  or  these  two  nerves  may  be  inseparably  conjoined  before  reaching  the   *>c  filament 
ganglion.* 

Branches  of  the  ganglion.      From  the   fore  part  of  the   ganglion  arise   Branches : 
ten  or  twelve  delicate  filaments — the  short  ciliary  nerves,  fig.  187.    These   short  ci- 
nerres  are  disposed  in  two  fasciculi,  arising  from  the  upper  and  lower  angles   liary  nerves: 
of  the  ganglion,  and  they  run  forwards,  one  set  above,  the  other  below  the 
optic  nerve,  the  latter  being  the  more  numerous.      They  are  accompanied 
by  filaments  from  the  nasal  nerve  (long  ciliary),  with  which  some  are  joined. 
Having  entered  the  eyeball  by  apertures  in  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  the  nerves  are  lodged  in  grooves  on  its  inner  surface  ;  and  at  the  ^j^^    ^^^  -^^ 
ciliary  ligament,  which  they  pierce,  (some  few  appearing  to  be  lost  in  its  iris, 
substance,)  they  turn  inwards  and  ramify  in  the  iris. 


B.  UPPER  MAXILLARY  NERVE. 

The  upper  maxillary  nerve,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve  (ramus  quinti  paris  secundus,  v.  maxillaris  supe- 
rior) ^  fig.  186,  \  is  intermediate  in  size  and  situation  between  the 
ophthalmic  and  lower  maxillary  nerves. 

This  nerve,  named  from  its  connection  with  the  upper  max- 
illa, has  an  almost  horizontal  direction,  in  great  part  through 
that  bone,  to  the  face.      It  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  Commence- 
Gasserian  ganglion,  presenting  at  its  origin  the  appearance  of  a  ™^"^' 
flattened  band,  and  speedily  leaves  the  skull  by  the  foramen  Course  in 
rotundum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,    having  previously  become  •^"^^^ 
round  and  firm.     After  escaping  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
the  nerve  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  enters  the  outside  the 
canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit  (in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  upper  "^"^^ 
maxilla),  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  face.     As  soon  as  it 
emeiges  from  the  infraorbital  foramen,  the  upper  maxillary  nerve 
terminates  beneath  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  in   branches 

*  Other  roots  have  been  assigned  to  the  ganglion.    See  a  paper  by  Va- 
lentin in  Miner's  Archiv  for  1840. 

3  E  ^ 
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which  spread  out  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  eyelid,  and  the 
upper  lip. 

Branches. — In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  a  branch  ascends 
from  the  upper  maxillary  nerve  to  the  orbit,  and  one  or  two 
descend  to  join  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  to  be  distributed  to 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Whilst  the  nerve  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  maxilla,  it  furnishes  dental  branches — one  on  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  bone,  the  other  at  its  fore  part.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  terminal  branches  already  indicated. 

1.   Orbital  Branch, 

The  orbital  or  temporo-malar  branch,  a  small  cutaneous 
nerve,  enters  the  orbit  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and 
divides  into  two  branches  (temporal  and  malar),  which  are 
distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to  the  temple  and  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  cheek. 

a.  The  temporal  branch  is  contained  in  an  osseous  groove  or  canal  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  orbit^  and  leaves  this  cavity  by  a  foramen  in  the  malar 
bone.  When  about  to  traverse  the  bone,  it  is  joined  by  a  communicating 
filament^  (in  some  cases,  two  filaments,)  from  the  lachrymal  nerve.  The 
nerve  is  then  inclined  upwards  in  the  temporal  fossa  between  the  bone 
and  the  temporal  muscle,  perforates  the  temporal  aponeurosis  an  inch 
above  the  zygoma,  and  ends  in  cutaneous  filaments  over  the  temple.  The 
cutaneous  ramifications  are  united  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  sometimes 
with  the  superficial  temporal  nerve  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

6.  The  malar  branch  (r.  subcutaneus  malse),  lies  at  first  in  the  loose  fat  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  is  continued  to  the  face  through  a  foramen 
in  the  malar  bone,  where  it  is  frequently  divided  into  two  filaments.  In 
the  prominence  of  the  cheek  this  nerve  communicates  with  the  facial  nerve. 

9,  Spheno-palatine  Branches. 

The  spheno-palatine  branches,  fig.  186,  two  in  number,  de- 
scending from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  in  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa,  are  connected  with  the  ganglionic  body  (MeckePs  gan- 
glion), which  is  placed  in  that  fossa,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
nose  and  palate.  These  branches  will  be  described  with  the 
ganglion  referred  to. — See  p.  782. 

3.  Posterior  Dental  Branches. 

The  posterior  dental  branches,  fig.  186,  two  in  number,  are 
directed  outwards  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
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a.  One  of  the  branches  enters  a  canal  in  the  bone  by  which  PoiUsrior  of 
it   is  conducted  to   the  teeth>  and   gives  forwards  a  comma-     *  ^^' 
nicating   filament   to  the  anterior  dental  nerve.      It  ends  in 
filaments  to  the  molar  teeth  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 

cavity  in  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  near  the  teeth  joins  a 
second  time  with  the  anterior  dental  nerve. 

b.  The  anterior  of  the  two  branches^  lying  on  the  surface  of  anterior. 
the  bone,  is  distributed  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  and  to 

the  buccinator  muscle. 

4.  Anterior  Dental  Branch. 

The  anterior  dental  branch,  leaving  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  Anter. 
at  a  varying  distance  from  its  exit  at  the  infraorbital  foramen,  ^^^^' 
enters  a  special  canal  in  front  of  the  antrum  of-  Highmore. 
In  this  canal  it  receives  the  filament  from  the  posterior  dental 
nerve,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  furnish  ofisets  for  two  bn. 
the  front  teeth. 

a.  One  branch,  the  inner  one,  supplies  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth,   inner 
Filaments  from  this  nerrc  enter  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  end  bzanch. 
in  the  membrane  coTcring  the  lower  spongy  bone. 

b.  The  otr^er  branch  gives  filaments  to  the  bicuspid  teeth,  and  is  connected   Outer, 
with  the  posterior  dental  nerve. 

6.   Infraorbital  Branches. 

The  infiraorbital  branches  fig.  186,  which  are  large  and  nume- 
rous, spring  frx>m  the  end  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve  beneath 
the  elevator  muscle  of  the  upper  lip,  and  are  divisible  into  pal- 
pebral, nasal,  and  labial  sets. 

a.  The  palpebral  branch  (there  may  be  two  branches)  turns  upwards  to    Bnuich  to 
the  lower  eyelid  in  a  groove  or  canal  in  the  bone,  and  supplies  the  orbicular   eyelid  ; 
muscle;   it  ends   in    filaments   which   are  distributed   to  the  lid  in  its 
entire  breadth.    At  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyelids  this  nerve  is  connected 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

6.  The  fuual  branches  are  directed  inwards  to  the  muscles  and  integument  to  side  of 
of  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  they  communicate  with  the  cutaneous  branch  °**** » 
of  the  nasal  nerve  furnished  by  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

c.  The  labial  branches,  the  largest  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  upper   to  the  upper 
maxillary  nerve,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  continued  downwards  beneath  ^^P* 

the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip.  Branching  out  as  they  descend,  these 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  integument,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  the  labial  glands,  and  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip. 
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Cannfliioii         Ntar  the  orbit  ilie  infraorbital  branchct  of  (he  upper  maxillary  i 
w.  facial        ue  joined  b;  bnnchni  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  union  between  the  (wo  I 
named  iu/raprbilat  plexut. 


SPHENO-PAXATINE  GANGLION. 

SttuatioD.  The  spbeno-palatine  ganglion,  commonly  named  Meckers 

ganglion,  fig.  188,  has  its  aeat  on  the  splieno-palatine  branchcB 
of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve, 

and    is   deeply    placed    in    a  Fig.  IBS." 

hollow  (  spheno  -  maxillary 
fossa)  between  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  the  upper  maxilla, 
and    close    to    the    sphcno- 

Fom.  palatine  foramen.      It  is  of 

a  greyish  colour,  triangular 
in  form  or  heart-shaped,  and 
convex  on  the  outer  surface. 

OiAgUoaic    The  grey  or  ganglionic  sub- 

onijpanial.  Stance  is  not  mixed  with  all 
the  fibres  of  the  eplieno- 
palatinc  branches  of  the  upper 
maxillary  nerve,  but  is  placed 
at  the  back  part,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  sympathetic  or 
deep  branch  of  the  vidian,  so  that  the  spheno-patatine  nerves 
proceeding  to  the  nose  and  palate  pass  to  their  destination 
without  being  involved  in  the  ganglionic  moss. 

Braacfaei.  Considering  the  ganglion  as  a  centre  from  which  offsets  pro- 

ceed, there  are  branches  from  it  directed  upwards  to  the  orbit, 
some  downwards  to  the  palate,  others  inwards  to  the  nose,  and 
one  or  two  pass  backwards  to  (or,  perhaps  better,  received  from) 
tlic  sympathetic  and  facial  nerves. 


'  A  view  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve,  and  of  Meckel'^  ganglion  seen  from  the 
inner  side.  (From  Scarpa),  a.  Elevator  niuncle  of  the  Eu<^  iialatc  thrown 
down.  b.  Van  of  the  soft  palate,  c.  Body  of  the  iqthenoid  bone.  d.  In- 
ternal pterygoid  plate.  1.  Bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  giving  branthes 
over  the  upper  two  spongy  bones.  2.  Nasal  bmiicli  of  the  ophthalinic  nerve. 
3.  Smaller  palatine  nerve.  4.  Mcclict'E  ganglion,  ft.  Larger  palatine  nerve, 
dividing  in  the  roof  of  the  rnoiilli.     G.  Vidian  nerve.     7.  External  palatine 
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1.  Ascending  Branches. 

The  ascending  branches,  very  small,  and  three  or  more  in  Ascending 
number,  enter  the  orbit  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  *®"®*' 
supply  the  periosteum.* 

2.  Descending  Branches. 

The  descending  branches,  continued  chiefly  from  the  spheno-  Descending 
palatine    branches  of   the  upper  maxillary  nerve,  (anie,   page  *^*^^.*     . 
780),    are   the    palatine   nerves   (large,  small,  and  external),  paktino 
They  are   distributed    to    the   tonsil;   to   the    soft  palate —  ''*''^'^' 
its  glandular  and  muscular  substance,  and  mucous  membrane ; 
to  the  gums  and  glands  of  the  hard  palate  ;  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

a.  The  iarger  or  anterior  palatine  nerve,  fig.  188^  ',  descends  in  the  largest   Larger 
pdatine    canal,  and   divides    in  the  roof    of  the  mouth   into   branches,   palutine 
which  are  received  into  grooves  in  the  hard  palate,  and  extend  forward  °®^*  * 
nearly  to  the  incisor  teeth.     In  the  mouth  it  supplies  tlie  gums,  glandular 
structure,  and   mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  and  joins  in   front 

with   the  naso»palatine  nerve.     When    entering   its   canal,   this   palatine 

nerve  gives  a  nasal  branch  which  ramifies  on  the  middle  and  lower  spongy 

bones ;  and  a  little  before  leaving  the  canal,  another  branch  is  supplied  to 

the  membrane  covering  the  lower  spongy  bone :   these  are  inferior  nasal  its  infer. 

bntnehet.    Opposite  the  lower  spongy  bone  springs  a  small  branch,  which  is   "***"^, 

continued  to  the  soft  palate  in  a  separate  canal  behind  the  trunk  of  the 

ncr%'e. 

b.  The  smaller  or  posterior  palatine  branch,  fig.  188, ',  arising  near  the  pre-   Smaller 
ceding  nerve,  enters,  together  with  a  small  artery,  the  smaller  palatine  canal,   palatine 
and  by  this  it  is  conducted  to  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsil,  and  the  uvula. 
According  to  Meckel,  it  supplies  the  levator  palati  muscle. 

c.  The  external  palatine  nerve,  fig.  188,  ^,  the  smallest  of  the  series,  coiu'ses    External 
between  the  upper  maxilla  and  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  enters  the  palatine 
external  palatine  canal  between  the  maxillary  bone  and  pterygoid  process 

of  the  palate  bone.    At  its  exit  from  the  canal  it  gives  inwards  a  branch 

to  the  uvula,  and  outwards  another  to  the  tonsil  and  palate.     Occasionally,   sometimeB 

this  nerve  is  altogether  wanting.  ^*"  '"^* 


*  Bock  describes  a  branch  ascending  from  the  ganglion  to  the  sixth 
nerve  ;  Tiedemann,  one  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 
The  filaments  described  by  Hirzcl  as  ascending  to  the  optic  nerve,  most 
probably  join  the  ciliary  nerves  which  surround  that  (the  optic)  nerve. 
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Internal 
brs. 


Upper  an- 
terior nasal 
neryes. 


3.  Internal  Branches. 

The  internal  branches  furnished  from  the  ganglion  consist 
of  the  naso-palatine,  and  the  upper  and  anterior  nasal,  which 
ramify  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 

a.  The  upper  anterior  nasal,  fig.  188,  are  very  small  branches,  and  enter 
the  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossa  by  the  sphcno-palatine  foramen.  Some  few 
are  prolonged  to  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  septum,  and  the 
remainder  ramify  in  the  membrane  covering  the  upper  two  spongy  bones, 
and  in  that  lining  the  posterior  ethmoid  cells. 

b.  Th'e  naso-palatine  nerve  (nervus  naso-palatinus,*  nerve  of  Cotunnius) 
(see  woodcut  in  the  description  of  the  nose),  long  and  slender,  leaves  the  inner 
side  of  the  ganglion  with  the  preceding  branches,  and  after  crossing  the 
roof  .of  the  nasal  fossa  is  directed  forwards  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
septum  nasi,  between  the  periosteum  and  the  pituitary  membrane,  towards 
the  anterior  palatine  foramen.  It  descends  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  by  a 
separate  canalf  which  opens  below  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  palatine 
foramen,  the  nerve  of  the  right  side  being  behind  its  fellow,  and  in  a  distinct 
canal  (Scarpa).  In  the  mouth  the  two  naso-palatine  nerves  are  connected 
one  with  the  other,  and  they  end  in  several  filaments  ;  these  are  distributed 
to  the  papilla  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  communicate  with  the  great 
palatine  nerve.  In  its  course  along  the  septum,  small  filaments  are  fur- 
nished from  the  naso-palatine  nerve  to  the  pituitary  membrane  % 

4.  Posterior  Branches. 

Poster,  bra.        The    ofFsets    directed  backwards   from   the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  are  the  vidian  and  pharyngeal  nerves. 

Vidian  "•  f  he  vidian  nerve  (nerv.  vidianus  v.  pterygoideus),  fig.  188,  •,  is   so 

nerve.  named  from   the  canal   of  the   sphenoid   bone  in  which  it  is   contained. 

Supposing  this   nerve   to   proceed   backwards,  as   is   customary  in  ana- 
tomical works,  it  arises  from  the  back  of  the  ganglion,  which  seems  to  be 


Naso-palsr 
tine  nerve ; 


on  noaal 
■eptom  ; 


descends  to 
mouth. 

The  two 
united. 


*  This  nerve  was  so  named  by  Scarpa,  in  an  Essay  (with  Engrav- 
ings) on  the  nerves  of  the  nose,  published  in  1785.  (Annotatioties  Ana- 
tomica,  lib.  ii.)  Scarpa  mentions,  that  when  his  essay  was  prepared  for 
the  press,  an  engraving,  containing  a  representation  of  this  nerve,  which 
Cotunnius  had  caused  to  be  made  twenty-three  years  before,  was  shown 
him  by  Girardi  The  engraving  had  not,  and  has  never  been  published. — 
It  is  stated  by  John  Hunter  that  he  dissected  the  nerve  as  early  as  1754, 
and  reneatedly  used  the  preparation  of  it  in  his  anatomical  lectures.  Hunter 
adds  that,  in  1782,  he  showed  his  drawins^s  and  engravings  of  the  nerves 
of  the  nose  to  Scarpa,  who  was  then  in  London. — See  "  Observations  an 
certain  parts  of' the  Animal  Economy  :"  London,  1786. 


t  See  Osteology,  p.  63. 

the  existence  of  branches  on  the  septum.     Consult  also 
Wrisberg,  "  De  nervis  arterias  venasque  comitantibus.''    {Comment.^  t.  i.,  p. 


X  Scarpa  denies 
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prolonged  into  it,  courses  backwards  through  the  vidian  canal,  and  after  in  osseous 
emerging  from  this  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  of  these,  the  superficial  canal* 
petrosal,  joins  the  facial  nerve,  while  the  other,  the  carotid  branch,  com- 
municates with  the  sympathetic*    Whilst  the  vidian  nerve  is  in  its  canal, 
it  gives  inwards  to  the  nose  some  small  branches,  the  upper  posterior  nataly   Upper  pos- 
which  supply  the  membrane  of  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nose  and  *^'  n*"*' 
septum,  as  well  as  the  membrane  covering  the  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  separate  course  of  the  branches  resulting  from  the  division  of  the   Branches 
vidian  nerve  will  now  be  described.  °    vidian. 

The  superficial  petrosal  hranch,  fig.  190,  ',  enters  the  cranium    through   Superficial 
the  cartilaginous  substance  filling  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius  at  the  base  petrosal 
of  the  skull.     Lying  then  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery  and*beneath   ^^^  -^^ 
the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the  nerve  is  directed  backwards  in  a  groove  on  the  facial  nerve, 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  and  it  is  finally 
continued  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii  to  the  aqueduct  of  the  same  name, 
where  it  joins  the  gangliform  enlargement  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  carotid  or  sympathetic  portion  of  the  vidian  nerve,  shorter  than  the  Carotid 
other,  is  of  a  reddish  colour  and  softer  texture.    Like  the  preceding  branch,  branch, 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  cartilaginous  substance  filling  the  aperture  (foramen 
lacerum  anterius)   at  the    point  of  the   petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  and  it  is  inclined  backwards,  also  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid 
artery,  to  end  in  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  surrounding  that  vessel. 

— In  accordance  with  the  view  taken  of  the  ganglia  connected  with  the   Vidian 

fifth  nerve,  (p.  778,)  the  parts  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  above  described  as  directed   differently 

viewed 
backwards  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  should  be  considered  as  begin- 
ning from  the  facial  nerve  and  the  carotid  plexus,  and  coursing  forwards 
(either  separately  or  after  being  united)  to  join  the  ganglion  and  constitute 
two  of  its  roots,  the  third  being  derived  from  the  spheno-palatine  nerves. 

h.  The  pharyngeal  nerve  is  inconsiderable  in  size,  and  instead  of  emanating   Pharyngeal 
directly  firom  the  ganglion,  may  be  derived  altogether  from  the  vidian.     This  "®''^®' 
branch,  when  a  separate  nerve,  springs  from  the  back  of  the  ganglion,  enters 
the  pter)'go-palatine  canal  with  an  artery,  and  is  lost  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  part  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Summary.    The    upper    maxillary    nerve,    with     Meckel's  Summary. 
gaDglion,  supplies  the  integument    of  the    side  of    the  head,  ^^ 

-    '  -       _  supplied 


and  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  lower  eyelid,  the  side  by^^upper 
of  the   nose,   and  the  upper  lip.     The   following  parts   like-  maxillary 
wise    receive   their  nerves   from    the    same   source,    viz.,    the 
upper  teeth,    the   lining   membrane   of  the  nose  and   upper 


•  The  vidian  nerve  is  here  described  as  it  was  by  Meckel,  as  a  single 
cord,  dividing  into  parts.  Some  anatomists  consider  the  petrosal  and  carotid 
braiiches  u  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other  in  their  whole  length,  and 
eonuected  only  by  being  contained  in  the  same  fibrous  tube. 
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Iti  con- 
nexions 
with  other 
nerves. 


part  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  and  of  the 
posterior  ethmoid  cells;  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  uvula; 
and  the  glandular  and  mucous  structures  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth. 

But  few  communications  take  place  with  other  nerves.  In 
the  face  the  upper  maxillary  nerve  joins  freely  with  the  facial 
nerve ;  it  is,  moreover,  through  the  medium  of  Meckers  gan- 
glion, connected  with  the  facial  nerve  by  the  superficial 
petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian,  and  with  the  sympathetic  by  the 
carotid  branch  of  the  same  nerve. 


C.  LOWER  MAXILLARY   NERVE. 


Outline  of 
nenre. 


The  lower  maxillary  nerve,  fig.  186,  *,  is  the  third  and  largest 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  furnishes  branches  to  the  tongue 
(the  gustatory  nerve),  to  the  external  ear,  to  the  lower  teeth, 
and  to  the  muscles,  the  mucous  membrane  and  integuments 
about  the  lower  maxillary  bone. 
Tworoou.  This  nerve  is  made  up  of  two  portions,  which  are  un- 
equal in  size,  the  larger  being  derived  from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  and  the  smaller  being  the  slender  motor  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  These  two  parts  leave  the  skull  by  the  oval 
foramen  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  unite  immediately  after 
their  exit.  A  few  lines  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
under  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  lower  maxillary  nerve 
separates  into  two  primary  divisions,  one  of  which  is  higher 
and  smaller  than  the  other.  From  these  divisions  the  branches 
to  various  parts  emanate  as  follows  : — 


Division 
into  two 
portions. 


Smaller 
portion. 


The  smallj  or  upper  division^  receives  nearly  all  the 
fibrils  of  the  smaller  (motor)  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  ter- 
minates in  offsets  to  the  temporal,  masseter,  buccinator,  and 
pterygoid  muscles.  A  few  of  the  filaments  of  the  motor  root 
Ita  branches  are  applied  to  the  larger  division  of  the  nerve,  and  arc  conveyed 
niuKlcs**  ^  ^^  other  muscles,  viz.,  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  tensor  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  and  the  circumflexus  palati.  The 
branches  will  now  be  considered  individually. 

1.  Deep  Temporal  Branches. 

Deep  tempi,       Thc  deep  temporal  branches  are  two  in  number,  one  being 
twobrs.        placed    near  the  back  part,    the  other  near  the  front  of   the 
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temporal  fossa,    and  beneath    the    temporal  muscle    to  which 
both  are  distributed. 

a.  The  poMierior  branch  (r.  temporalis  profundus  posterior)  is  of  small  The  poste- 
size,  and  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  the  masseteric  brancli.     It  courses  "®''  ^""»ch. 
upwards  in  a  groove  in  the  bone  above  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

b.  The  anterior  branch  (r.  temporalis  profundus  anterior)  is  placed  like  Anterior 
the  preceding  between  the  bone  and  the  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  then  re-  branch. 
fleeted  over  the  crest  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal 

fossa.     It  is  frequently  joined  with  the  buccal  nerve,  and  sometimes  with 
the  other  deep  temporal  branch. 

9,,   Masseteric  Branch. 

This  branch  is  directed   outwards  also  above  the   external  Masseteric 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  has  an  almost  horizontal  course  in  front  ^^' 
of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  and  through 
the  sigmoid  notch    of  the    maxilla,    to   the    inner  surface   of  reaches 
the  masseter  muscle.     It  ramifies  in  the  muscle  nearly  to  its  ^"^^  "^^® 
lower  end.     When  the  nerve  passes  by  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  it  gives  one  or  more  filaments  to   that  joint,  and 
occasionally  it  furnishes  a  branch  to  the  temporal  muscle. 


3.  Buccal  Branch. 

The  buccal  branch  (r.  buccinatorius,  v.  buccinatorio-labiaiis),  Buccal  br. 
pierces  the  substance  of  the  external    pterygoid   muscle,   and 
courses  forwards  to  the  face  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  on  outer 
lower  maxillary  bone,  or  through   the  fibres  of  the  temporal  ^uscL 
muscle.      On  the  buccinator  muscle,  its   fibres   separate  into 
two  branches^  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 

From  the  buccal  nerve,  while  passing  through  the  pterygoid  Offsets  from 
muscle,  is  given  a  branch  (pterygoid)  to  that  muscle  ;  and  when  "*^  "^* 
it  has  passed  beyond  the  same  muscle,  two  or  three  ascending 
offsets  are  furnished  to  the  temporal  muscle.  Under  the  ramus 
of  the  maxilla  it  gives  filaments  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bucci- 
nator ;  these  perforate  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  end  in 
the  buccal  glands  and  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  muscle. 

a.  The  ^pper  branch  of  the  two  into  which  the  buccal  nerve  divides  j^,  upp^p 
communicates  with  the  facial  nerve  in  a  plexus  around  the  facial  vein,  and  division  ; 
supplies  the  integument  and  the  upper  part  of  the  buccinator  muscle. 

h.  The  lower  branch,  directed  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  forms,  like  the   lower  one. 
upper  oney  a  plexus  around  the  fecial  vein,  and  is  distributed  to  the  in- 
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Its  divi- 
uoni. 


tegument,  to  the  huccinator  muscle  and  the  mucous  merahrane  lining  it,  as 
well  as  (according  to  Meckel)  to  the  muscles  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.* 

4.  Pterygoid  Branches. 

The  pterygoid  branches  are  two  in  number :  one  for  each 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

a.  The  external  pterygoid  branch  is  most  frequently  derived  from  the 
buccal  nerve.  It  may  be  a  separate  offset  from  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
lower  maxillary  nerve. 

The  nerve  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  fig.  189,  at  its  origin  is 
closely  connected  with  the  otic  ganglion,  and  enters  the  inner  or  deep  sur- 
face of  the  muscle. 

The  lower  and  larger  division  of  the  lower  maxillary 
nerve  divides  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  auriculo-temporal,  gus- 
tatory, and  lower  dental.  The  auriculo-temporal  soon  leaves 
the  short  common  trunk,  and  the  other  two  nerves  separate 
one  from  the  other  afterwards,  at  a  variable  distance  below 
the  base  of  the  skull. 


Course 
behind  con- 


1.   AURICULO-TEMPORAL  NERVE. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  (nerv.  temporalis  superficial  is), 
fig.  186,  as  the  name  implies,  is  distributed  to  the  ear  and  the 
temple. 

The  nerve  often  commences  by  two  roots,  between  which 
may  be  placed  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  It  is  directed 
at  first  backwards,  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  to 
dylle'of  jaw.  ^^^  inner  side  of  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  ;  and  then  changing 
its  course,  turns  upwards  between  the  ear  and  the  joint,  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  Lastly,  emerging  from 
beneath  the  parotid,  it  divides  into  two  temporal  branches. 

Branches. — Besides  the  terminal  branches  just  referred  to, 
the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  furnishes  branches  to  the  ear,  the 
temporo-maxillary  joint,  and  the  parotid  gland,  as  well  as 
communicating  filaments  to  other  nerves.  These  will  now  be 
severally  noticed. 

a.  The  auricular  branches  are  two  in  number.  One  of  these,  the  lower 
of  the  two,  arising  behind  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  distributes  branches 
to  the  ear  bcluw  the  external  meatus ;  and  other  filaments,  turning  round  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  join  the  sympathetic  nerve. 


Branches. 


Lower 
auricular. 


•  "  De  quinto  pare  nervorum  cerebri,"  in  Ludwig. — "  Scriptures  Neuro- 
J€giciy  1. 1. 
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The  tqfper  auricular  branchy  leaving  the  uerve  in  front  of  tlie  car,  enters    Upper  auri- 
the  integument  covering  the  tragus  and  the  pinna  above  the  external  auditory  ^^' 
meatus.     Both  auricular  nerves  are  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ear. — See  Nerves  of  the  External  Ear. 

b.  Brancha  communicating  with  the  facial  nerve  j  and  the  otic  ganglion.  The   Branches  to 
branches  which  join  the  facial  nerve,  commonly  two  in  number,  pass  forward   ""^J*^"*^"^® 
around  the  carotid  artery.     The  filaments  to  the  otic  ganglion  arise  near  gongliou. 
the  beginning  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

c.  Branches  to  the  meatus  auditorius  and  temporo-maxillary  articulation.    Branches  to 
The  nerves  to  the  meatus,  two  in  number,  spring  from  the  point  of  connexion   ro®f  *"*  ^d 
of  the  facial  and  auriculo-temporal  nerves,  and  enter  the  interior  of  the 
auditory  meatus  between  its  osseous  and  cartilaginous  parts.     One  or  two 
filaments  sometimes  perforate  the  cartilage  and  are  lost  on  the  convex  sur- 

fkcc  of  the  meatus.      The  nerve  to  the  articulation  comes  from  the  pre- 
ceding branches,  or  directly  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

d.  The  parotid  branches  are  given  from  the  nerve  while  it  is  covered  by   Parotid 
the  gland.  branches. 

r.  Temporal  Branches, — One  of  these,  the  smaller  and  posterior  of  the  two.   Temporal : 
supplies  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  auricle,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the   P<»tenor, 
upper  part  of  the  pinna  and  the  integument  above  it.    The  anterior  temporal 
branch  extends  with  the  superficial  temporal  artery  to  the  top  of  the  head,   anterior. 
and  cods  in  the  integument.*     It  is  often  united  with  the  temporal  branch 
of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve. 

2.  GUSTATORY  NERVE. 

The  gustatory  nerve,  or  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  fig.  186,  Deep  posi- 
has  an  oblique  direction  inwards,  under  cover  of  the  lower  neathjaw. 
maxillary  bone,  to  the  tongue. 

This  nerve  is  deeply  placed  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  and 
has  the  following  connections  with  surrounding  parts.     At  first 
it  is  beneath  the    external  pterygoid  muscle   with  the  dental 
nerve,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  that  nerve,  and  is  sometimes 
united  to  it  by  a  cord  which  crosses  over  the  internal  maxillary 
artery.     In  the  same  place  the  gustatory  nerve  is  joined  at  a  Union  with 
small  angle  by  the  chorda  tympani.     Next,  it  is  placed  between  j^^ani. 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  -I*  and  the  lower  maxilla ;  and  it 
is  then  inclined  obliquely  inwards   to  the  side  of  the  tongue.  Course  to 
over  the  upper  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  (where  this  muscle  is  at-     "®"* 

*  Meckel  mentions  a  communication  between  this  branch  and  the  occipital 
nerve. 

t  It  has  been  observed  by  Meckel  to  give  filaments  to  this  muscle  (op. 
cit.) 
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gang.  ; 

to  join  ninth 
nerre  ; 

to  mucous 
membrane ; 

to  sub- 
lingual 
gland; 

to  tongue. 


tached  to  the  maxillary  bone)  and  above  the  deep  portion  of 
the  submaxillary  glaud.  Lastly,  the  nerve  is  continued  along 
the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  below  the  sublingual 
gland  and  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth. 

The  branches^  which  are  few,  leave  the  nerve  by  the  side  of 
the  tongue.  Some  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  the  contiguous  salivary  glands ;  some  enter  the  tongue 
and  its  papillae ;  and  others  connect  the  gustatory  nerve  with 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 

a.  The  branches  to  the  submaxiltary  ganglion  are  two  or  three  in  number. 
See  Submaxillary  Ganglion. 

b.  Tliose  which  arc  connected  with  offsets  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
form  a  plexus  at  the  inner  border  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle. 

c.  The  branches  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are 
given  from  the  nerve  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  supply  the  gums  also. 

d.  Some  delicate  filaments  are  likewise  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the 
sublingual  gland. 

The  lingual  or  tenninal  branches  perforate  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  tongue,  and  divide  into  filaments,  which  are 
continued  almost  vertically  upwards  to  the  conical  and  fungi- 
form papillae.  Near  the  tip  of  the  tongue  the  branches  of  the 
gustatory  and  hypoglossal  nerves  are  united. 


8.  INFERIOR  DENTAL  NERVE. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  (maxillaris  inferior,  Meckel),  fig.  186, 
is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  lower  maxillary  nerve. 

Course.  It  courses  forwards  through  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  fiice. 

Connexions.  Before  the  nerve  enters  the  canal  in  the  lower  maxilla,  it  has 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  gustatory  nerve,  near  which  it 
lies, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  first  beneath  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  and  then  between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  maxilla,  but  separated  from  the  muscle  by  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the  articulation.  Being  then  received 
into  the  canal  appropriated  to  it  and  the  dental  artery  in  the 
bone  just  named,  the  nerve  is  conducted  forwards  beneath  the 
teeth,  to  which  it  gives  filaments,  as  far  as  the  foramen  (mental) 

Division.      in  the  side  of  the  bone.     Here  it  bifurcates  :  one  part,  the  in- 


In  maxil- 
lary bone. 
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cisor  branch,  is  continued  onwards    within   the  bone   to    the  Branches. 
middle  line  ;   the  other  (labial  branch)  escapes  by  the  foramen 
to  the  face. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  already  indicated,  the  dental 
nerve,  when  about  to  enter  the  foramen  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  gives  off  a  slender  offset,  the  mylo- 
hyoid branch. 

a.  The  mylo-hyoid  branch  is  lodged  in  a  grooTC  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  Branch  to 

ramus  of  tlie  maxillary  bone,  in  which  it  is  confined  by  fibrous  membrane,  mylo-hyoid 

and  is  distributed  to  the  lower  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ™"®*^®* 

muscle  and  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the   digastric  muscle.     Occasionally  j"^^  II' 
one  or  two  filaments  of  this  nerve  enter  the  submaxillary  gland. 

6.  The  dental  branchet  supplied  to  the   molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  cor-  Dental 

respond  to  the  number  of  the  fangs  of  those  teeth.     Each  branch  enters  the  '*®'^®* 
hole  in  a  &ng,  and  terminates  in  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

c.  The  incisor  branch  has  the  same  direction  as  the  trunk  of  the  nerve ;  Incigor 
it  extends  to  the  middle  line  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  labial  branch,  branch. 
and  supplies  nerves  to  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth. 

d.  The  labial  (mental  ?)  branch  emerging  from  the  bone  by  the  foramen  Labial 
on  its  outer  surface,  divides  beneath  the  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  branch 
into  two  parts  :— 

One  of  these,  the  outer  division,  supplies  the  depressor  anguli  oris  and  joins  fieurial 
orbicularis  oris  muscles,  and  the  integument.     It  communicates  with  the  ^^^^9 
facial  nerve. 

The  inner  division,  the  larger  of  the  two,  ascends  to  the  lower  lip  beneath   and  ends  in 
the  quadratus  menti  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  filaments :  the  greater  number   lower  lip. 
of  the  branches  end  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  lip.     These 
(inner)  branches  assist  but  slightly  in  forming  the  plexus  of  union  with  the 
facia]  nerve. 

Summary. — The  lower  maxillary,  or  third  division  of  the  Lower 

fifth,  is  partly  a  compound  nerve.       It  furnishes  a  nerve  of  ^/^"^ 

special  sense  to  the  tongue  (the  gustatory  nerve).      Cutaneous  compound 

filaments  ramify  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  external  ear,  "^^^^' 

in  the  auditory  passage,  the  lower  lip  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ^^^^  ^^ 

&ce.     Branches  are  furnished  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Branches  to 

mouth,  the   lower  teeth  and  gums,   the  salivary  glands,  and  mucous 

the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  membrane. 

This  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication   (viz.,   the  Brs.toroas- 

masseter,   temporal,   and  two  pterygoid),  also  the  buccinator,  ^nd  wUh*"* 

the  mylo-hyoid,  the  circumflexus  palati,  and  the  tensor  of  the  other 

tympanum ;  and  the  smaller  or  motor  part  of  the  fifth  nerve  "®^**' 
being  distributed  among  the  branches  furnished  to  these  mus- 
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clcB,  eacli  is  a  compound  Dorve.      Th«  muscles  of  the  lower  ligi 
and  angle  of  tbc  moutb  likewise  receive  offsets  from  the  lower 
maxillary  nerve ;    but  these  muscles  are  also  furnished  with 
branches  from  the  facial  nerve. 
Connnuni-  The   gustatory   nerve    communicates   with   the    facial    nerve 

cwumi  wt     through  the  chorda  tympani,  and  with  the   h jpo-glossal   nerve 
tmrtt.         both  on  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
tongue.   The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  is  connected  with  the  same 
nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.    Lastly,  the  inferior 
dental  joins  the  fiicial  nerve,  forming  a  large  plexus  in  which 
the  nerves  are  freely  united  one  with  the  other. 
TwDguigUa        Ganglia  connected  with  Ike  inferior  maxillary/  nerve. — Two 
JJ^J"^^     smalt  ganglia  {otic  and  submaxillary),  having  the  general  eharac- 
maiillor;      ters  and  arrangement  ascribed  to  these  bodies  (ante,  page  77S), 
"*"*  are  connected    with  the  lower  maxillary    nerve  :  one  wiih    the 

trunk  of  the  nerve,  the  other  with  its  lingual  branch  (the  gus- 
tatory nerve). 

Otic  Ganglion. 
Otie  The  otic   ganglion    (gang,    oticum    v.    auriculare, — Arnold), 

B**"'"^      fig.  189,  of  a  reddish  grey 

colour,   is  situate  on   the  f 'g-  ^89.* 

Situnlian  '  -    ,       ,  — 

•ndcon-       deep  surface  of  the  lower 
""""■       msKillary  nerve,  nearly  at 

the   point  of  junction  of  ^ 

the  motor  fasciculus  with 

that  nerve,  and  around  the 

origin  of  the  internal  pte- 
rygoid branch.      Its  outer 

side  is  thus  in  contact  with 

the  lower  maxillary  nerve; 

its   inner  surface  is  close 

to  the   cartilaginous   part 

of    the    Eustachian    tube 

and  the  circuuflexus  palati 

tnuEcle;  and  behind  it  is  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

•  The  otic  ganglion  seen  from  the  inner  side.  (From  Arnold.)  a.  hitenwl 
pterygoid  rauBclc.  b.  Csirotid  artery  with  the  sympathetie.  e.  MB>t«d 
process,  d.  Membrane  of  tympanum,  e.  Bones  of  tympanum  1.  Obbsc- 
rian  ganglion.  9.  First  division  of  fifth.  3.  Second  diviaion.  4.  Third 
division,  fi.  Branch  lo  tensor  pakli.  6.  Small  superficiftl  petrosal  nerve, 
7.  Chorda  tyinpani.  The  nerve  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  seen  on 
llie  muscle. 
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The  nervous  filaments  attached  to  this  ganglion  arc  divisible  Bmncht-s. 
into   those   by  which  it  is  connected  with  nerves,   and  those 
given  from  it  to  certain  muscles. 

Connexion  with  nerves — roots.       The  ganglion   is   connected  with  the  Root*  from 
lower  maxillary  nerve,  especially  with  the  branch  furnished  to  the  internal  ""? 

pterygoid  muscle   and  with  the   auriculo-temporal   nerve,  and  is  believed  nerves, 

thus  to  obtain  motor  and  sensory  fibrils  or  roots ;  it  is  brought  into  connexion  Connex.  w. 

with  the  sympathetic  by  a  filament  from  the  plexus  on  the  middle  meningeal  glosso-pha- 

artery.      This    ganglion    has   likewise   communication   with    the   glosso-  £^^' 
pharyngeal  and  facial  nerves  by  means  of  the  small  petrosal  nerve  prolonged 
to  it  from  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Branches.     Two  small  nerves  are  distributed  to  muscles — one  to  tlie  tensor  RnmcheA  to 

of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the  other  to  the  circumflex  us  palati.  tensors  of 

The  latter  leaves  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion  ;    the  former  is   directed  ^y"'?'*""™ 
backwards  outside  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  osseous  canal  containing  the 
muscle  for  which  it  is  destined.     (See  the  figure  ) 

Submaxillary  Ganglion. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion  (ganglion  maxillare, — Meckel),  Sub- 
fig.  186,  is  placed  above  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  ^^Hon^ 
gland,  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  gustatory  nerve.  Portion. 
It  is  about  the   size  of  the  ophthalmic    ganglion.       By  the 
upper  part  or  base  it  receives  branches   from    nerves    (roots), 
whilst  from  the  lower  part  proceed  the  offsets  which  are  dis- 
tributed from  tlie  ganglion. 

ComexMrn  v/ith  neroes — roots.     A  few  filaments  are  derived  from  the  Roots  from 

gustatory  nerye,  and  of  these  one  or  two  are  connected  with  both  the  fore  ^^^« 

and  back  part  of  the  ganglion.    The  ganglion,  it  is  believed,  also  receives,  ^^  <^"<^ 
at  its  back  part,  a  branch  from  the  facial  nerve  ;  this  is  the  chorda  tympani, 

prolonged  to  the  ganglion  by  the  side  of  the  gustatory  nerve.     The  con-  lympath. 

nexioQ  with  the  sympathetic  takes  place  by  means  of  an  offset  from  the  '^^'^^'- 
filamenta  on  the  fiMial  artery. 

Branches,    Some   nerves,  five  or  six   in   number,  radiate    to   the  sub-  Branches  to 

sUoce  of  the  sabmaxillary  gland.    Others  from  the  fore  part  of  the  gang-  ■ubmax. 

lion,  longer  and  laiger  than  the  preceding,  end  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  |[meou« 

the  mouth,  and  in  Wharton's  duct.*  memb. 

A  difference  may  be  noticed  between  the  structures  to  Contrast 
which  the  ganglia  above  described  furnish  offsets.  The  otic  the^wo 
ganglion  supplies  muscles  exclusively,  while  the  submaxillary  g&nglia. 
ganglion  gives  no  muscular  offsets. 

*  According  to  Meckel  {"  De  quinto  pare,"  &c.),  a  branch  occasionally  de- 
scends in  front  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  and  after  joining  with  one  from 
the  bypq^osnd  nerve,  ends  m  the  genio-hyoglossus  muscle. 

3   T 
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SIXTH   PAIR  OF  NERVES. 

The  sixth  cranial  nerve  (nerv.  abducens,  par  sextum),  fig.  1 84*, 
*,  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  outer  rectus  muscle  in  the 
orbit,  and  from  the  action  assigned  to  that  muscle,  it  is  some- 
times named  the  "  abducent  nerve  '^  of  the  eyeball. 

From  the  point  of  origin  (before  pointed  out  page  749),  the 
nerve  courses  forwards  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  through  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  orbit  It 
enters  the  sinus  by  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater  behind  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  but  is  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  thin  lining  membrane.  In  the  sinus  this  nerve  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  here  receives  one  or  two 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  sympathetic.  In  entering 
the  orbit  (between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  muscle)  it 
is  above  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  nerve  is  distributed  to  the 
outer  rectus  by  two  or  three  filaments,  which  pierce  the  ocular 
surface  of  the  muscle.^ 


Seventh 
comprises 
two  nerves. 


SEVENTH  PAIR  OF  NERVES. 

In  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  of  Willis  are  combined  two 
nerves  having  a  distinct  origin,  distribution,  and  function.  One 
of  these  (facial)  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face  ;  the  other  (au- 
ditory) is  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Both 
enter  the  internal  auditory  meatus  in  the  temporal  bone,  but 
they  are  soon  separated  one  from  the  other. 


Facial 
nerve. 


A.  FACIAL    NERVE. 

The  place  of  origin  of  the  facial  nerve  (nerv.  durus  pans  sep- 
timi, — Willis  ;  seventh  cranial  nerve, — Soemmerring)  has  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  account  given  of  the  nervous 
centre  (^ante,  p.  749).  Its  course  being  tortuous  and  its  branches 
numerous,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  description  of 
this  nerve  into  two  parts :  the  first  part  comprising  the  portion 
which  intervenes  between  the  origin  of  the  nerve  and  its  en- 
trance into  the  parotid  gland ;  the  second  extending  to  the 
termination  of  the  nerve. 


•  The  sixth  nerve,  accopdinf  to  Bock  {**  Beschreibung  des  Fuenflen  Nerven- 
paares^* — ^817),  is  joined  in  the  orbit  by  a  filament  from  Meckel's  gaDglion. 
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THE    NERVE    FROM    ITS   ORIGIN   TO   THE    PAROTID   GLAND. 

From  its  place  of  origin,  the  facial  nerve  is  inclined  outwards 
with  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus.      The  Entom 
facial  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  two  are  ^"^^'HU  • 
united  in  the  auditory  meatus  by  one  or  two  nervous  filaments. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  enters  the  aque-  and  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  and  follows  the  windings  of  that  canal  to  f^'^}^f^  '''"^• 
the  surface  of  the  skull.      The  course  through   the  temporal 
bone  is  first  almost  horizontal  outwards,  between  the  cochlea 
and  vestibule,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  it  is 
then  turned  suddenly  backwards  above  the  fenestra  ovalis  to- 
wards   the  pyramid.      Where   it   bends,  the  nerve  presents  a 
reddish  gangliform  enlargement  (intumescentia  ganglioformis), 
which  marks  the  junction  of  several  nerves.     Opposite  the  pyra-  ton-aeh  the 
mid  it  is  arched  downwards  behind  the  tympanum  to  the  stylo-  *"  ^^' 
mastoid  foramen,  by  which  it  leaves  the  osseous  canal. 

Within  the  temporal  bone  the  facial  is  connected  with  several  Branches. 
other    nerves   by   separate   branches ;    and    immediately  after 
issuing  through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  gives  off  three 
small    branches, — viz.,   the   posterior  auricular,   digastric,  and 
stylo-hyoid  nerves.*** 

1.  Connexions  with  other  Nerves. 

a.  FUamenti  to  the  auditory  nerve.     In  the  meatus  auditorius  one  or  two   With  audi- 
minute  filaments  pass  between  the  facial  and  the  trunk  of  the  auditory  ^^'7* 
nerve. 

b.  Nerves  connected  with  the  gangliform  enlargement.     About  two  lines 
from  the  beginning  of  tlie  aqueduct  of  Fallopiua,  wlierc  tlic  facial  nerve 
swells  into  a  gangliform  enlargement,  it  is  joined  by  the  large  superficial  pe-   y^-^^^ 
trosflJ  branch,  fig.  190,  •,  from  the  vidian  nerve.     To  the  same  enlargement   ridian, 
of    the  facial    nerve    are    likewise    united    a    filament  from    the    small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  fig.  190,  •,  derived  from  the  tympanic  ncrvc,t  and   tj-mpanic. 


*  Some  anatomists  describe  a  branch  to  the  staj>edius  muiu:le.  But  the 
cxifitence  of  a  muscle,  and  therefore  of  the  nerve,  is  doubtful. 

t  There  is  a  difference  in  opinion  concerning  this  branch,  arising  from  its 
sroallness  and  the  difficulty  oi  determining  from  what  nerve  it  is  primarily 
derived.  According  to  one  opinion,  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  is 
the  continuation  to  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  tympanic  nerve  (Jacobson's),  and 
is  united  by  a  filament  to  the  enlargement  of  the  facial.  According  to  a 
another  manner  of  viewing  the  nerve,  it  begins  in  the  swelling  on  the 
facial,  connects  the  facial  with  the  otic  ganglion,  and  receives  only  a  fial- 
ment  of  onion  from  Jacobson's  nenre. 
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Fig.  190." 


lastly,  tlie  external  Gupcrficial  petrosal  uciro,  fig.  100, ',  which  is  fumiBhcd 
by  tha  eympathetic  accumpanylng  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  f 

«.  Filamenlijrom  the  auricular  branch  of  the  jmeumo-gattric.  Near  the 
exit  of  the  hciol  nerve  fiom  tlic  aquoduct  of  Fallopiua  it  ia  joined  by  one 
or  more  of  these  filaments. 

2,  Chorda  Tympnni. 

Tbe  nerve  thus  named  leaves  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  below  the  level 
of  the  pyramid,  J  and  crosses  the  tympanum  to  join  the  gustatory  nerve,  along 
which  it  is  believed  to  be  conducted  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion.     After 


•  This  drawing  reprcBccts  llic  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
with  tlic  petrous  pari  uf  the  tcinpomi  hone  cut  through  so  as  to  expose  the 
nerves  joming  the  facial:  (from  Bidder).  —  o.  External  ear.  h.  Middle 
fnesa  of  the  skull  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery  branching  on  it.  1. 
Facial  nerve  by  the  aide  of  the  auditory.  S.  Large  superficial  petroeal 
uerve.  3.  Small  superficial  petrosal  uerve  Iving  over  the  tensor  tympaoi 
muscle.  4.  The  external  superficial  petrosal  nerre.  5.  Chorda  tympani. 
6.  Eis-hth  nerve. 

i-  This  nefve,  named  and  described  by  Bidder,  enters  a  eana]  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tempomi  bone,  external  to  the 
small  superficial  petrosal,  and  commonly  joins  the  facial  beyond  the 
swelling. 

I  Other  views  are  taken  of  the  origin  of  this  nerve.  Thus  it  is  said  to 
nrise  from  the  gangliform  enlargement  of  the  facial,  and  to  accompany  this 
nerve  to  the  foramen  by  which  it  enters  the  tympanum  ;  or,  that  it  is  only  a 
prolon^tion  from  the  large  superficial  petrosal  (Vidian),  whicli  courses  along 
the  facial  nerve  without  joining  it,  and  becomes  the  chorda  tympani. 
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passing  through  a  short  canal  heliind  the  tympanum,  it  enters  that  cavity  hy  Enters 

an  aperture  below  the  level  of  the  pyramid,  and  close  to  the  ring  of  bone  tympanum, 
containing  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  being  invested  by  the 

mucous  lining  of  the  cavity,  it    is  directed   forwards   across  the   mem-  croasctaud 

brana  tympani   and  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  a  foramen  at  the  inner  l^^^*  in- 
side of  the  Glasserian  fissure.     After  cmeiging  from  the  tympanum  through 
the  opening  referred  to,  the  nerve  lies  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cle, and  is   inclined  obliquely  forwards  to  the  gustatory  nerve,  which  it 

meets  at  an  acute  angle.     Lastly,  coursing  along  the  gustatory  nerve,  with  Joins  gusto- 

which  it  is  connected  by  one  or  more  filaments,   the  chorda  tympani  ends  ^^^  nerve, 

in  the  submaxillary  ganglion, — or,  according  to  some  anatomists,  joins  in-  8ui,.nmx. 

separably  with  that  nerve.  ganglion. 

3.  Posterior  Auricular  Branch. 

Tliis  branch,  fig.  191,  ',  arises  close  to  the  stylo-raastoid  foramen  :  it  Post  Auric, 
turns  backwards  below  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  is  joined  by  the 
auricular  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric.  Arrived  in  front  of  the  mastoid 
process,  it  divides  into  an  auricular  and  an  occipital  portion  ;  in  this  situa- 
tion, cither  the  nerve  or  one  of  its  branches  is  further  connected  with  the 
great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  auricular  dwition  supplies  fiisciculi  to  the  retrahent  muscle  of  the   Auricular 
ear,  and  ends  in  the  int^^ment  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  auricle.  ^^^ 

The  ocdpittd  branch  is  directed  backwards  beneath  the  small  occipital   Occipital 
nerve  (from  the  cervical  plexus)  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipito-  ^^* 
frontalis  muscle;   it  lies  close  to  the  bone,  and,  besides  supplying  the 
muscle,  gives  upwards  filaments  to  the  integument. 

4.  Digastric  and  Btylo-hyoid  Branches. 

The  digaUric  branch  arises  in  common  with  that  for  the   stylo-hyoid   Digastric 
muscle,  and  is  split  into  many  filaments,  which  enter  the  digastric  muscle  :   branch. 
one  of  these,  after  perforating  the  digastric,  joins  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
near  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  ttylo-hyoid  branch,  long  and  slender,  is  directed  inwards  from  the   Stylo-hyoid 
digastric  branch  to  the  muscle  from  which  it  is  named.      This  nerve  is  con*   branch. 
nected  with  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

THE   FACIAL   NERVE    FROM  THE  STYLO-MASTOID   FORAMEN  TO   ITS  END. 


In  this  part  of  its  course  the  facial  nerve  is  continued  for-  Facial 
wards  through  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  divides  ^Sd!" 
in  the  gland,  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  maxilla,  into  two 
primary  branches,  irom  which  numerous  offsets  spread  out  over  lu  division. 
the  side  of  the  head,  the  face,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
The  two  primary  divisions  of  the  nerve  are  named  temporo-facial 
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PeiM.ieri-    and  ccrvico-facial :    tliey  arc  at  first  flattened  and  subdivideil. 
This  pait  of  tbc  nerve,  with   ita   divisions,  is  known  as  the 

**  pes  anserinua."  * 


The  TEMfORO-FACiAL  DivisioK,  llie  larger  of  the  twv, 
lakeu  the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  through 
the  parotid  gknd.  Its  ramifications  and  connexions  with  other 
nerves  form  a  network  over  the  side  of  the  face,  extending  as 
high  as  the  temple,  and  as  low  as  the  mouth.  These  branches 
arc  arranged  into  temporal,  malar,  and  infra-orbital  sets. 

Near  ita  commencement  this  division  of  the  facial  is  con- 
nected with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  (of  the  fifth)  by  one  or 
two  filaments  which  turn  round  the  external  carotid  artery ; 
and  it  gives  some  filaments  to  the  tragus  of  the  outer  ear. 


o  have  originated  in  a  camparison  made  by 

+  Plan  uf  llie  faeinl  nerve  and  the  KUpcrficial  brniicIicB  oF  the  cervical 
plexus.  1.  Faeiul  norve.  2.  Posterior  cmrieiilar  bnineh.  3.  Supniofliitil 
nerve.  4.  Infraorbitul.  5.  Lower  niaxillnry  labial  brnntli.  6.  Great  au- 
ricular nerve.  7.  Superficial  cervical  nerve.  8.  Sniall  uueipital.  9  and 
10.  Clavicular  and  eupraacrontial  branelicc.  11.  Qieal  c»cci]iilal.  IS, 
Bpiuol  Hcci-ssory  nerve. 
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a.  The  temporal  branches  ascend  over  the  zygoma  to  the   side  of  the   Temporal 
head.     Some   end  in  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  auricle,   and  the  integu-  ^™"<^^*«*' 
nient  of  the  temple,  and  communicate  with  the  temporal  branch  of  the  upper 
maxillary  nerve  near  the  ear,  as  well  as  with  (according  to  Meckel)  the 
auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  lower  maxillary  nerve.     Other  branches 

enter  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids,  and  join 
offsets  from  the  supraorbital  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

b.  The  malar  branches  cross  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  Malar 
orbit,  and  supply  the  orbicular  muscle  and  the  corrugator  of  the  eyebrow,  branche*. 
Some  filaments  are  distributed  to  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  eyelid ; 

those  in  the  upper  eyelid  join  filaments  from  the  lachrymal  and  supra- 
orbital nerves ;  and  those  in  the  lower  lid  are  connected  with  filaments 
from  the  upper  maxillary  nerve.  Filaments  from  this  series  communicate 
with  the  malar  branch  (r.  subcutaneus  mal»)  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve. 

c.  The  infraorbital  branches,  of  larger  size  than  the  other  branches,  are   Infra- 
ahmost  horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  distributed  between  the  orbit  and  o'bital 
mouth.     They  supply  the  buccinator  and  orbicularis   oris  muscles,  the     ^"^  *** 
elevators  of  the  upper  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  likewise  the  integu- 
ment.    Numerous  communications  take  place  with  the  fifth  nerve.    Be- 
neath the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  these  nerves  are  united  in  a  plexus  with 

the  branches  of  the  upper  maxiUary  nerve ;  on  the  side  of  the  nose  they 
communicate  with  the  nasal,  and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the 
infratrochlear  nerve.  The  lower  branches  of  this  set  are  connected  witli 
the  cervico-facial  division. 

The  CERVICO-FACIAL  DIVISION  of  thc  facial  nerve  is  di-  Cervico- 
reeled  obliquely  through  the  parotid  towards  the  angle  of  the    **^'*    *^*' 
lower  jaw,  and  gives  branches  to  the  face,  below  those  of  the 
preceding  division,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.     The 
branches  are  named  buccal,  supramaxillary,  and  inframaxillary.  Branches. 
In  the  gland  this  division  of  the  fecial  nerve  is  joined  by  fila- 
ments of  the  great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and 
offsets  from  it  enter  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

a.  The  buccal  branches  communicate  with  the  temporo-facial   division.   Buccal 
cross  the  masseter  muscle,  and  join  on  the  buccinator  muscle  with  fila-   branches, 
ments  of  the  buccal  branch  of  the  lower  maxillary  nerve. 

6.  The  iupramaxiUary  branch,  fig.  191,  sometimes  double,  gives  an  offset  Supra- 
over  the  side  of  the  maxilla  to   the  angle  of  the   mouth,    and   is  then  roj«iljary 
directed  inwards,  beneath  the  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  to 
the  muscles  and   integument  between  the  lip  and    chin :   it  joins  with 
the  labial  branch  of  the  lower  dental  nerve. 

c.  The  ktframax'kUury  branches  (r.  subcutanei  colli),  fig.  191,  perforate  the  Infra- 
deep  cervical  fascia,  and,  placed  beneath  the  platysma  muscle,  form  arches  """ilja'y 
across  the  side  of  the  neck  as  low  as  the  hyoid  bone.    Some  branches  join 


Bion. 
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the  superficial  cervical  nerve  beneath  the  platysma,  others  enter  that  muscle, 
and  a  few  perforate  it  to  end  in  the  integument. 

Summary.  Summary.  The  facial  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  lace. 

Supplies        j^  jg  (ligtributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear  and  of  the  scalp  ;  to 

muacleB  *    ' 

and  those  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyelids ;  and  to  the  cutaneous 

integument;  jjj^gj.]^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  (platysma).     It  likewise  supplies  branches 

to  the  integument  of  the  car,  of  the  side  and  back  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  face,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  joins  This  nerve  is  connected  freely   with  the   three  divisions  of 

other 

nerves.  the  fifth  nerve,  and  with  the  submaxillary  and  sphcno-palatine 
ganglia ;  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves ; 
with  the  auditory,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  spinal  nerves. 


Enters 
meatus 
auditor. ; 

connected 
with  fiidal 
nerve. 

Division. 


B.   AUDITORY  NERVE. 

The  auditory  nerve  (nervus  mollis  paris  septimi, — Willis, 
eighth  cranial  nerve  of  Scemmerring)  is  the  special  nerve  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  internal 
ear. 

As  the  auditory  nerve  is  inclined  outwards  from  its  connexion 
with  the  medulla  oblongata  to  gain  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  facial  nerve,  but  a  small  arterial  branch 
destined  for  the  internal  ear  partially  separates  them.  Within 
the  meatus  the  two  nerves  are  connected  one  to  the  other 
by  one  or  two  small  filaments.  Finally  the  auditory  nerve 
bifurcates  in  the  meatus :  one  of  the  parts  is  the  nerve  of  the 
cochlea ;  the  other  enters  the  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.  The 
distribution  of  these  branches  will  be  described  with  the  car. 


Eighth  con- 
sists of 
three 
nerves. 


EIGHTH  PAIR  OF  NERVES. 

The  eighth  cranial  nerve  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
nerves — the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumo-gastric,  and  spinal-acces- 
sory. Besides  issuing  from  the  skull  by  the  same  foramen, 
these  nerves  have  but  little  in  common.  Two  of  them, 
the  g]osso*pharyngeal  and  pneumo-gastric,  are  attached  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  the  same  line,  {ante  p.  448,)  and  resemble 
one  another  somewhat  in  their  distribution,  for  both  are  distri- 
buted to  the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal.     But  the  other. 
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the   spinal   accessory,   takes    its  origin  from   the  spinal   cord, 
(p..  750,)  and  is  distributed  exclusively  to  muscles. 

A.   GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL   NERVE. 

* 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (one  division  of  the  eighth  pair, 
Dinth  cranial  nerve  of  Scemmerring),  fig.  194,  ^  is  destined,  as 
the  name  implies,  for  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

This  small  nerve  is  directed  outwards  from  its  place  of  origin  Exit  from 
over  the  flocculus  to  the  foramen  lacerum  jugulare,  through  which  la^mt^ 
it  leaves  the  skull  with  the  pneumo-gastric  and  spinal  accessory  opening. 
nerves,  but  in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater.*      In   passing 
through  the  foramen,  where  it  is  placed  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  other  nerves,  this  nerve  is  contained  in  a  groove,  or  in  a 
canal  in  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  presents,  successively,  two  ganglionic  enlargements.  Ganglia. 
— the  jugular  ganglion,  and  the  petrous  ganglion. 

In  the  neck  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  very  deeply  placed 
at  its  commencement,  but  less  so  towards  its  termination.    After  Coane  out- 
leaving  the  skull,  it  soon  appears  between  the  intenial  carotid  "  ®  ■  "   • 
artery  and  the  jugular  vein ;  and  in  its  course  to  the  tongue  to  tongue 
and  pharynx  is  at  first  directed  downwards  over   the  carotid  ^^^ 
artery  and  beneath  the  styloid  process  and  the  muscles  con- 
nected  with    the  process,  to  the  lower  border  of  the   stylo- 
pbaiyngeus  muscle.     Here,  changing  its  direction,  the  nerve 
curves  inwards  to  the  tongue,  forming  an  arch  on  the  side  of 
the  neck.     In  this  last  part  of  its  course,  it  is  placed  on  the  Position  to 
stylo-pharyngeus   and   the   middle    constrictor  muscle   of  the  !^]^  *"^ 
pharynx,  above  the  upper  laryngeal  nerve ;  and  near  the  tongue 
it  is  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  where  it  ends  in  offsets 
distributed  to  the  pharjmx,  the  tonsil,  and  the  tongue. 

Thcjugular  ganglion'\'(gQ.Tig, superius  vel  j ugulare) ,  fig.  194,*,  ^^s»^^ 

•  The  jugular  foramen  has  two  projecting  points  of  bone  for  the 
attachment  of  separate  portions  of  the  dura  mnter.  Thus  the  foramen  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  one  in  front  for  the  lower  petrosal  sinus,  one 
behind  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  a  central  one  for  the  three  nerves. 

t  This  ffanglion  was  known  to  Ehrcnrittcr,  but  it  has  been  particularly 
described  bv  Muller. — See  "  Medkinische  Zeitung  herausgegcben  von  dem 
Verein  fUr  'Heilkunde  in  Preussen:'  Berlin,  1833  ;  and  MuUer's  "  Archiv. 
f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol."  1834  and  1837. 
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the  smaller  of  the  two  ganglia  of  the  glosso-pharyngc^il  nerve, 
is  situate  at  the  upper  part  of  the  osseous  groove  in  which  the 
nerve  is  laid  during  its  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen. 
Its  length  is  from  half  a  line  to  a  line,  and  the  breadth  from 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  line.  It  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  involves  only  some  of  the  fibres, — 
a  small  fasciculus  passing  by  the  ganglion,  and  joining  the  nerve 
below  it. 

The  petrous  ganglion  (ganglion  inferius  vel  petrosum, — An- 
dersch),  fig.  194,  ^  is  contained  in  a  hollow  in  the  lower  border 
of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  (receptaculum 
ganglioli  petrosi),  and  measures  about  three  lines  in  length.  This 
ganglion  includes  all  the  filaments  of  the  nerve,  and  resembles 
the  gangliform  enlargement  of  the  facial  nerve.  From  it  arise 
the  small  branches  by  which  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  connected 
with  other  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  skull :  these  are  the 
tympanic  nerve,  and  branches  to  join  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
sympathetic. 

The  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  are  divisible 
into  two  series:  in  the  first  will  be  ranged  those  derived 
from  the  petrous  ganglion,  and  serving  chiefly  to  connect 
this  nerve  with  others ;  and  the  second  will  comprise  the  nerves 
distributed  from  it  in  the  neck. 


Rnuiches  to 
pn.  gastric 
and  syin- 
path. ; 

to  facial 
nerve. 


Tympanic 
nerve : 


CONNECTING    BRANCHES,    AND  TYMPANIC    BRANCH. 

1.  From  the  petrous  ganglion  spring  three  small  filaments: — One 
])as8es  to  the  auricular  branch  of  the  ]>neunio-gastric,  one  to  the  upper 
ganglion  of  the  sym])athetic,  or  vice  versa,  and  u  third  to  the  ganglion  of 
tlic  root  of  the  pneumo-gastric.     The  last  is  not  very  constant. 

2.  The  branch  to  or  from  the  foetal  nerve  perforates  the  digastric  muscle; 
it  is  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  below  the  petrous 
ganglion.* 

3.  The /yw/wim'f  6r«wfA(nervcof  Jacobson;  r.tympanicus),  fig.192,^,  arises 
from  the  petrous  ganglion,  and  is  conducted  to  the  tympammi  by  a  special 
canalf  in  the  petrous  part  of  tlie  temporal  bone.    On  the  inner  wall  of  the 


•  There  is  sometimes  another  branch  to  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo-gastric. 

■f*  The  orifice  of  this  canal  is  in  the  rido^e  of  bone  between  the  jugular 
foBsa  and  the  carotid  foramen  ;  and  the  canal  is  directed  upwards  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanum.  From  it  three  channels  bninch  off:  one  bends 
down  to  the  carotid  canal ;  a  second  ascends  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  and 
tlic  third  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the  ]>etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
external  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 
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tympviuni  fig.192,  the  Dervejoias  with  anoAet,*,  irom  thceyciipalhcIiciD  t.  Tympiuiic 

plexus  (tympanic),  and  distributee   filaments   lo  the  mcmbraiii.'  lining  the  P'"'"l 
tytnpaDum  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  well  as  one, ',  to  the  fenestra  rotun- 
da, and  another,  ^,  to  the  fenestra  oralis. 

Prom  the  tympanic  DCive  are  given  three  contuxling  branehti,  by  which  it  it*  bnnche* 

coromunicateswithotheinertes;  thcscoccupythechannels  continued  from  the  *"  '*'"' 

osseous  cuul,  through  which  the  ncrrc  enters  the  tymp[uiuni.      One  branch  u  ioin' 

enters  the  carotid  canal  and  joins  with  the  sympathetic  on  tUc  carotid  a>  lyinpatb. 
tcry.*     A  second,  fig.  192,  ",  is  united  to  the  large  superficial  petrosal         ^^ 

ner\-e,  as  this  lies  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii.      And  the  tliird,  fig.  1S2,  ',  is  di-  ^„e  ; 


rected  upwards,  beneath  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tytnpani  muscle,  towards 
the  Eurfacc  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  teniporal  bone,  wlicrc  it  becomes 


*  Or  this  filament  mav  be  saM  to  spring  from  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
join  Jacobson's  nerve  in  the  tympanic  plexus. 

f  A  drawing  of  the  tympanic  nerve  from  Breschet's  work  on  the  ear. 
a.  Squamous  part  of  temporal  bone,  b.  Petrous  portion  of  same.  e.  Lower 
maxitlary  nerve,  n.  Internal  carotid  artery,  a.  Teiisor  tyinpani  muscle. 
I.  Carotid  plexus.  2.  Utic  ganglion.  3.  Olosso-pharyngcni  ncn'c.  4. 
Tympanic  nerve.  S.  Branches  to  carotid  plexus.  6.  Branch  to  fenestra 
rolnnda.  7.  Branch  to  fenestra  ovalia.  S.  Branch  to  join  the  largo 
superficial  petrosal  nerve.  9.  Small  superficial  jtclrosal  nerve.  10.  Nerve 
to  tenaor  tympatu  muscle.  11.  Facial  dcivc.  18.  Clionln  tymi>nni.  13. 
Petrous  ganglion  of  glosso-pharyngeal.  li.  Branch  to  the  membrane 
liiiiDff  the  K^uftwhian  tube. 
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the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,*  and  under  this  name  is  continued  to  the 
to  otic  gang,  exterior  of  tlie  skull  tlirough  a  small  aperture  in  the  sphenoid  and  temporal 
bones,  to  end  in  the  otic  ganglion.  As  this  petrosal  nerve  passes  by  the 
gangliform  enlargement  of  the  facial,  it  has  a  connecting  filament  with  that 
enlargementt 


and  £u;ial 
nerve. 


Carotid 
branches. 


Pharyngeal 
branches 
and  plexus. 


Mascnlar 
branches. 

Tonsillitic 
branches. 


Lingual 
branches. 


Summary. 


BRANCHES    DISTRIBUTED    IN    THE    NECK. 

1 .  The  carotid  branches  course  along  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  unite 
with  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  with  branches  of  the 
sympathetic. 

2.  The  pharyngeal  branches y  three  or  four  in  number,  luiite  opposite  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharj'nx  with  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
sympathetic  to  form  the  pharj/ngeal  plexus.  Nerves  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  perforate  the  muscles,  and  extend  upwards  to  the  base 
of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  and  downwards  nearly  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

3.  The  muscular  branches  are  given  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  con- 
strictor muscles.X 

4.  Tonsillitic  branches.  When  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  near  the 
tonsil,  some  branches  are  distributed  on  this  body  in  a  kind  of  plexus  (cir- 
ctdus  tonsillaris).  From  these  nerves,  offsets  are  sent  to  the  soh  palate  and 
the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  where  they  join  the  palatine  nerves. 

6.  Lingual  branches.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  divides  into  two  parts 
at  the  border  of  the  tongue.  One  turns  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
supplying  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  base  ;  the  other  perforates  the  mus- 
cular structure,  and  ends  in  the  mucous  membrane  as  far  forwards  as  the 
papillse  circumvallatsB,  and  filaments  enter  those  papillas. 

Summary, — The  glosso-pharyngeal  distributes  branches  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  The  mus- 
cles supplied  by  it  are  some  of  those  of  the  pharynx  and  base  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  connected  with  tlie  following  nerves,  viz.: 
— the  lower  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth,  the  &cial,  the 
pneumo-gastric  (the  trunk  and  branches  of  this  nerve),  and  the 
sympathetic. 


♦  Bidder  always  found  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  in  an  osseous 
canal — never  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  This  observer  states,  too,  that  the 
nerve  i)asses  from  the  skidl  through  the  s{>henoid  bone  and  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal. — "  Neurologische  Beobachtungen,** 

f  Jacobson  described  an  anterior  or  internal  branch  given  from  the  tym- 
panic nerve  to  the  spheno-palatine  gandion. 

J  An  additional  muscular  nerve  to  tlie  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles 
is  noticed  by  Cnivcilhicr. — Anat.  Dtscrip.  t.  iv.  It  is  probable  that  this 
nerve  is  but  the  connecting  branch  between  the  facial  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves. 


PHEUHO-GASTEIC  NERVE. 
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B.   PNEUM0-GA3TRIC  N^EVE. 

The  pnenmo-gastric  nerve  (nervuH  vagus,  par  vBgum,  syTDpalIi&-  Pik-gutric : 
ticus  mcdiuB,  a  division 
of  the  eighth  pair  of 
Willis,  tenth  cranial 
n  er  ve,  ^  Scemmereing) , 
fig.l93,*,has  thelong-  longeit 
eat  course  of  any  of  the  ™"^" 
cranial  nerves.  It  ex- 
tends through  the  neck 
and  the  cavity  of  the 
cheat  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen; 
and  it  supplies  nerves 
to  the  organs  of  voice 
and  respiration,  to  the 
alimentary  canal  aa  far 
as  the  stomach,  and  to 
the  heart. 

The  Neeve,  from 
its  oeigin  to  the 
THORAX.  —  The  fila- 
ments by  whicli  this 
nerve  arises  firom  the 
medulla  oblongata  are 
collected  together,  so  aa 
to  give  rise  to  a  flat  fasci- 
culus, which  is  directed  Co™ '» 
over  the  flocculus  to  the  foramen  lacerum  in  the  base  of  the  skull. 

In  passing  through  the  opening  at  the  base  of  the  skull  the  Kxit  from 
pnenmo-gastric  nerve  is  contained  in  the  same  sheath  of  dura  *  "  ' 
mater,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  tube  of  arachnoid  membrane 
u  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ;  but  it  is  separated  from  the  end 


•  A  plan,  rcpresentiDg  the  distribution  of  the  divisione  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  cranial  DerteK  (altered  from  Bell),  a.  Spinal  cord.  b.  Stemo-mafitoid 
inuaele.  c.  Trapezius,  d.  Clavicle,  t.  Scapula.  J".  Side  of  llie  chrat. 
j.  Tongue,  A.  Larynx,  ft.  Diaphragm.  ^  Stomach.  1.  Olosso-phnryngeol 
nerre.  2.  Pncumo-gostric.  3.  Spinal  acccBRory  nerve.  4.  Upper  laryngeal 
bnoch  of  TBgiu.  5.  Lower  laryngeal  or  recurrent  branch.  6.  Putnionaiy 
bnoebei.    7.  Some  nerves  of  [BBophageal  picxns. 
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Conne  and 
intbeneck. 


of  the  lateral  sinus  by  a  process  of  fibrous  membrane,  or  of 
bone,  and  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  by  a  process  of 
membrane.  In  the  foramen  the  filaments  of  the  nerre  become 
aggregated  together ;  and  it  here  presents  a  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment, distinguished  as  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pueumo- 
gastric. 

After  its  passage  through  the  foramen,  the  vagus  nerve  is 
joined  by  the  accessory  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
and  a  second  ganglion  is  formed  upon  it  (the  ganglion  of 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve).  Several  communications  are  at  the 
same  time  established  with  the  surrounding  nerves.  In 
its  course  along  the  neck  the  nerve  lias  a  elraiglit  direction,  and 
a  6xcd  position  with  respect  to  the  cervical  vessels ;  for,  enclosed 
in  the  sheath  of  those  vessels,  it  is  between  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  as  for  as  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  afterwards  between 


the  same  vein  and  the 
common  carotid  artery. 
When  entering  the  tho- 
nx,  the  nerve  of  the 
right  side  crosses  over 
the  subclavian  artery  at 
right  angles,  and  gives 
the  recurrent  branch  to 
the  larynx  round  that 
vessel ;  but  on  the  left 
side  it  is  parallel  with 
the  subclavian  artery, 
and  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branch  arises  in 
the  chest  opposite  the 
arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  tipper  ganglion, 


Fig.  194* 


*  Diagmni  from  Bcndi  of  the  aanffli" 
of  tlio  eighth  pair.  a.  Ccrcbellilin.  n.  Medulla  oblongata,  o.  Spinal 
cord.  1.  Root  of  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  2.  Roots  of  vn^iB.  3.  Roots 
of  spinal  nccPKaory.  4.  Jugular  eanglion.  6.  Petrous  ganglion.  6.  Tym- 
panic branch.  7.  Ganglion  of  the  root  of  vagus.  8.  Auricular  branch. 
9.  Ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  vagus.  10.  Branch  from  the  last  to  the  petrous 
ganglion.  11.  Inner  portion  of  spinal  accessory.  12.  Outer  portion  of 
the  Miine.     13.  Pharyngeal  bianch  of  vagus.      14.   Upper  Isrjogoal  branch. 
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or  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pncumo-gastric  nerve*    (gang,  pneumo- 
superius  V.  radicis  nervi    vagi)  fig.  194,  ^    is   situate   in    the  f***"*-' • 
foramen  lacenim.      It  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and    resembles  men.  " 
the  ganglion  on  the    posterior  root  of  a  spinal   nerve.     This 
body  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter ;  it  has 
connecting  filaments  with  other  nerves — viz.,  with  the  facial.  Connexions 
the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,   the  spinal  ac-  ^rres. 
cessory,  and  the  sympathetic. 

The    lower    ganglion,   or  ganglion  of    the    trunk    of    the  Ix^wc^gJ^n- 
pneumo-gastric  nerve-}")  (ganglion  infcrius  v.  trunci  nervi  vagi)  ^*°"* 
fig.  194,^,  is  about  half  an   inch   below  the  preceding.     Oc-  placed  in 
cupying  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  outside  the  skull,   it   is  of  a  n^^^* 
cylindrical   form  and  reddish  colour,  and  measures  about  ten 
lines  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.     The  ganglion  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  fibres  of  the  nerve ;  the  fasciculus,  which  is  sent  poe»  not 
from  the  spinal  accessory  to  join  the  vagus,  is  the  part  not  in  vol  v-  ^j^^ 


nerve. 


ed  in  the  ganglionic  substance.     It  communicates  with  the  spinal 
accessory,  the  hypoglossal,  the  spinal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The    PNEUMO-GASTRIC    nerves    in   the  thorax. In  the    Nerves  of 

chest  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  supply  branches  to  the  lungs  gJdes'aitTer 
and  heart,  and  are  then  continued  through  the  cavity  along  the  »"  ^^^^ 
cesophagos  to  the  stomach.    As  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  nerves  of  opposite  sides  in  this  part  of  their  course,  a  sepa- 
rate notice  of  each  becomes  necessary. 

The  right  pneumo-gastric  nerve  is  inclined  by  the  side  of  Norve  of 
the  trachea  to  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  it  spreads  ^'^ 
out  in  a  plexus  (posterior  pulmonary).  From  the  lower  part 
of  the  plexus  two  large  cords,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve, 
are  directed  to  the  oesophagus,  on  which  they  subdivide,  and, 
with  similar  branches  of  the  nerve  of  the  left  side,  form  the 
oesophageal    plexus.      Near  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus 


15.  Branches  to  the  sympathetic.  16.  Fasciculus  of  spinal  accessory  pro- 
longed with  vagus. 

♦  These  ganglia  have  been  described  particularly  by  Bcndz. — See  "  Trac- 
taius  de  Connexu  inter  Nervwn  Vagum  et  Accetsorium  WillUiL'^  Hen.  Car. 
Bang  Bendz.  Haunis,  1B36. — Either  the  one  or  the  other  ganglion  had 
been  previously  noticed  by  the  greater  number  of  anatomists. 

t  This  ganglion  was  named  superior  laryngeal  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  special  ganglion  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  and  that  it  bestowed  sensory  powers  on  that  nerve. — Sec  a  paper  in 
"  GicyV  Hoqntal  Rtporti,''  No.  5.    Oct.  1837.     London. 
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it  behind 
OBBophagaa. 


Left  nerve : 


crosBesaich 
of  aorta  ; 

18  before 
cesophagus. 

Both  nerres 
in  abdomen. 


these  branches  arc  collected  on  cacli  side  into  a  single  cord ; 
and  this  cord  on  the  left  side  is  placed  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  oesophagus,  while  it  is  behind  that  tube  on  the  right  side. 
In  this  manner  the  trunks  of  both  nerves  are  continued  into 
the  abdomen. 

The  nerve  of  the  left  side,  which  is  placed  nearer  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax  than  its  fellow,  at  first  lies  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  behind  the  left  innominate 
vein.  Next  it'crosses  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (round  which 
turns  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch),  and  then  reaches  the  back 
part  of  the  root  of  the  lung.  Lastly,  the  nerve  rests  on  the 
front  of  the  oesophagus,  as  before  stated. 

In  the  Abdomen  : — Both  pneumo-gastric  nerves  enter  the 
abdomen  with  the  oesophagus,  and  are  distributed  to  the  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach,  the  left  nerve  spreading  on  the  fore  part, 
and  the  right  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  that  organ.  Offsets 
are  also  given  to  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic :  from  the  right 
nerve  one  to  the  cajliac  plexus,  and  from  the  left  another  to  the 
left  hepatic  plexus. 


BrancheB : 

arrange- 
ment and 
outline  ot 


BRANCHES    OF   THE   PNEUM0-CA8TRIC    NERVE. 

Some  of  the  branches  serve  to  connect  the  pneumo-gastric 
with  other  nerves,  and  other  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
muscular  substance  or  the  mucous  lining  of  the  organs  which  the 
nerve  supplies.  The  principal  connecting  branches  of  this  nerve 
are  derived  from  the  ganglia.  In  the  different  stages  of  its 
course,  branches  are  supplied  to  various  organs  as  follows: — 
In  the  jugular  foramen,  a  branch  is  given  to  the  ear;  in  the 
neck,  branches  are  successively  furnished  to  the  pharynx,  the 
larynx,  and  the  heart ;  and  in  the  thorax  additional  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  heart,  and  others  to  the  lungs  and  the 
oesophagus.  The  terminal  branches  in  the  abdomen  have  been 
already  indicated. 


CONNECTING    BRANCHES    AND    AURICULAR    BRANCH. 


Connectinir  ^'  Connexions  between  the  upper  ganglion  of  the  wgu$  nerve  and  the  spinal 
branches  accessory,  glosso-phari/ngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. — Tlie  connection  with 
with  upper  the  spinal  accessory  is  effected  by  one  or  two  filaments.  The  filament  to 
gang  ion.  ^^  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  directed  transvereely  ; 
it  is  not  always  present.     The  communication  with    the   sympathetic    is 
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estftblished  by  means  of  the  ascending  offset  of  tlic  upper  cervical 
ganglion. 

2.  The  auricular  branch  connects  the  pneumo-gastrie  with  the  facial  nerve    Auricular 
in  the  petrous  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  then  continued  to  the   "™'*^"* 
pinna  of  the  ear.    Arising  from  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  this  branch  is  joined 

by  a  filament  from  the  glosso-phar3mgeal  nerve ;  it  then  turns  backwards  Cromes 

along  the  outer  boundary  of  the  jugular  foramen  to  an  opening  near  the  styloid  £J«"^ 

process.     Next,  it  traverses  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  crossing  pajges 

the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  about  two  lines  from  its  lower  end,  and,  reaching  through 

the  sur&ce  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  "*®  hone, 

is  distributed  to  the  internment  of  the  back  of  the  ear.     In  the  bone  the   •-.**??"<'•  . 

°  .  .  pinna  and  it 

auricular  branch  is  connected  with  the  facial  nerve  (which  it  crosses),  and  on   connected 

the  surfieu^  it  joins  with  an  offisct  of  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  with  facial 

same  nerve. 

3.  Coimectioni  of  the  second  ganglion  of  the  vagus  with  the  spinal  accessory,  Connecting 
kypo-glotsalf  sympathetic,  and  spinal  nerves, — Independently  of  its  connee-  branchet  of 
tion  with  the  inner  division  of  the  spinal  accessory,  wliich  becomes  part  of  «|jon, 

the  pneumo-gastrie  nerve,  this  ganglion  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the 
tnmk  of  the  hypo-glossal,  with  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thctie,  and  with  the  loop  formed  between  the  first  two  cervical  nerves. 

BEA^'CH£S  FOR  THE  PHARYNX,  LARYNX,  AND  HEART. 

1.  Pharyngeal  Branch. 

The  pharyngeal  branch,  fig.  194,  ^',  arises  from  the  upper  Pharj-ngwd 
part  of    the  ganglion  of   the    trunk  of  the    nerve.      In   its 
progress  inwards   to  the   phar3mx  this  nerve    crosses,    in  one 
case  over,  in  another  under  the  internal  carotid  artery ;  and 
it  divides   into    branches,    which,    conjointly  with    others  de- 
rived from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  superior  laryngeal,  and 
the  sympathetic   nerves,  form  a  plexus  {pharyngeal)  behind 
the  middle  constrictor  of    the    pharynx.      From    the    plexus.  Joins 
branches  are  given  to  the  muscular  structure  and  the  mucous  pie^ua!^*^ 
membrane  of  the  pharynx.     As  the  pharyngeal  nerve  crosses 
the  carotid  artery,  some  filaments  join  those  which  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal distributes  on  the  same  vessel. — There  is  sometimes 
a  second  pharyngeal  branch. 

2.  Superior  Laryngeal  Branch. 

This  nerve,    fig.  194,   ^S  springs   from    the  middle  of  the  Superior^ 
ganglion   of  the  trunk    of  the   pneumo-gastrie   nerve.     It  is 
directed   inwards   to   the  larynx  beneath  the  internal    carotid 
artery,  and  divides  beneath  that  vessel  into  two  branches,  dis- 
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division* 


External 
bninch. 


Internal 
branch. 


tinguished  as  external  and  internal  laryngeal,  both  ramifying  in 
the  structures  of  the  larynx. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two  di- 
visions, at  the  side  of  the  pharynx  gives  backwards  filaments  to 
the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  to  the  lower  constrictor  muscle ;  and 
it  is  finally  prolonged  beneath  the  muscles  on  the  side  of  the 
larynx  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle*  and  the  thyroid  body  in 
which  it  ends.  In  the  neck  this  branch  joins  the  upper  cardiac 
nerve  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  internal  division  of  the  laryngeal  nerve  is  continued  to  the 
interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where 
it  perforates  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  with  the  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  thyroid  artery,  and  sends  an  offset  to  join  the  recurrent 
branch,  after  distributing  several  filaments  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.*!" 

a.  Branches  to  the  mucous  membrane, — Some  twigs  of  the  internal  laryn- 
geal nerve  enter  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  and  communicate 
with  filaments  to  the  same  part  from  the  recurrent  nerve ;  others  are  di- 
rected upwards  in  the  arytaeno-epiglottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane  to 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  epiglottidean  gland  ;  and  others 
are  reflected  downwards  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  extending  to 
the  chorda  vocalis :  these  last  are  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  laryngeal 
pouch. 

6.  ITic  communicating  branch  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  very  slen- 
der, and  lies  beneath  the  lateral  part  of  the  th3n'oid  cartilage,  under  which 
the  junction  between  the  two  nerves  takes  place. 

3.  Recurrent  Laryngeal  Branch. 

The  recurrent  or  inferior  larjmgeal  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve, 
fig.  193,  ^  as  the  name  expresses,  has  a  reflex  course  to  the 
larynx,  but  the  point  of  departure  from  the  vagus  nerve  and 
the  connexions  are  not  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 
The  nerve  on  the  right  side  arises  at  the  top  of  the  thorax, 
left  differ  in  winds  round  the  subclavian  artery,  and  crosses  beneath  the 
common  carotid  and  lower  thyroid  artery  in  its  course  to  the 


The  latter 
ends  in 
mucous 
membrane  of 
laryns 


and  joins 
recurrent. 


Inferior 

laryngeal 

branch. 


Right  and 


•  Bendz  describes  branches  to  the  muscles  fixed  to  the  oblique  line  on 
the  tliyroid  cartilage — viz.,  to  the  constrictor,  stemo-thyroid,  and  thyro- 
hyoid muscles. 

•f*  A  branch  to  the  arytSBnoid  muscle  is  sometimes  described.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  nerve  supplies  that  muscle,  but  it  appears  to  do  so. 
A  branch  enters  the  muscle,  some  filaments  seem  to  end  in  it,  and  others 
proceed  througli  it  to  tiie  mucous  membrane. 
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trachea.  On  the  left  side  the  recurrent  nerve  is  bent  round 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  the  obliterated  ductus 
arteiioeus  is  connected  with  the  arch,  and  is  thence  inclined  up- 
wards to  the  trachea. 

Each  nerve  in  its  course  to  the  larynx  is  placed  between  the  Course  of 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  supplying  branches  to  both  tubes ;  '  n^rven. 
and,  whilst  making  the  turn  round  its  vessel,  each  gives 
nerves  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus..  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  the  recurrent  nerve  distributes  muscular  branches, 
a  few  offsets  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  single  communi- 
cating filament. 

a.  The  branches  to  the  mucoug  memtfrane  of  the  pharynx,  few  in  num-   Branches  to 
ber,  unite  in  their  ramifications  with  branches  from  the  upper  laryngeal    niemb. 
nerve. 

b.  The  Mutcular  branches  supply  all  the  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx,  ex-   *®  muscles, 
cept  the  cryco-thyroid  muscle,  which  is  supplied  from  the  upper  laryngeal 

nerve. 

c.  The  communicating  filament  joins  the  long  branch  of  the  upper  laryngeal   ^d  to 
nerve  beneath  the  side  of  the  tliyroid  cartilage.  larvnlf 

4.  Cardiac  Branches. 

The   cervical  cardiac   branches  arise  both  at  the  upper  and   the  lower   Upper  and 
part  of  the  neck.     The  upper  branches  are  small,  and  join  the  cardiac  nerves   lower 
of  the  sympathetic.   The  lotoer,  a  single  branch,  arises  as  the  pneurao-gastric    jj^andieg. 
nerve  is  about  to  enter  the  chest.     On  the  right  side  this  branch  lies  by  tlie 
side  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  joins  one  of  the  cardiac  nerves  destined  for 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus  ;  it  gives  some  filaments  to  the  coats  of  the  aorta. 
The  branch  of  the  left  pneumo-gastric  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
ends  in  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

BRANCHES  IN  THE  CHEST  AND  ABDOMEN. 

1.  Cardiac  Branches. 

The  thoracic  cardiac  branches  of  the  right  side  leave  the  trunk  ol  the   Thoracic 
pacumo-gastric,  as  this  nerve  lies  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  :  they  pass  in-   ^^^^^  ""• 
wardf>  on  the  air-tube,  and  end  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.    The  correspond- 
ing branches  of  the  left  side  come  from  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

.    2.  Pulmonary  Branches. 

Two  sets  of  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  from  the  pneumo-gastric   Pol.  nerves 
nerve  to  the  lung ;  and  they  reach  the  root  of  the  lung,  one  on  its  fore  part,  the  ^ 

other  on  its  posterior  aspect.     The  anterior  pulmonary  nerves,  two  or  three   Auterior 
in  Domber,  are  of  smaU  size.     They  join  with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic   branches 
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and  continued  on  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  with  these  nerves  constitute  the 

plexus.  anterior  pulmonary  plextis.     Behind  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pneumo-gastric 

becomes  flattened,  and  gives  several  branches  (of  much  larger  size  than  the 

Posterior       anterior  branches),  which,  with  filaments  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth 

bruiches        thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  form  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus, 

^  Offsets  from  the  last-named  plexus  extend  along  the  ramifications  of  tiie  air- 

tube  through  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

3.  (Esophageal  Branches. 

(Esopha-  The  oesophagus  within  the  thorax  receives  branches  from  the  pneumo- 

g«"  brs.        gastric  ner\'es,  both  above  and  below  the  pulmonary  branches.     Tlie  latter 

and  plexus,    are  the  larger,  and  are  derived  from  the  asophageal  plexus  (plexus  gulae). 

This  plexus  is  formed  by  connecting  cords  between  the  nerves  of  the  right 

and  left  sides,  while  they  lie  in  contact  with  the  oesophagus. 

4.  Gastric  Branches. 

The  branches  distributed  to  the  stomach  {gastric  nerves)  are  the  terminal 
Left  branches  of  both  pneumo-gastric  nerves.     The  nerve  of  the  left  side,  on  ar- 

nerres  are  riving,  guided  by  the  oesophagus,  opposite  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
of  stomach*   divides  into  many  branches :  some  of  these  extend  over  the  fore  part  of  the 

stomach  ;  others  lie  along  its  small  curvature,  and  unite  with  branches  of  the 

right  nerve  and  the  sympathetic ;  and  filaments  are  continued  between  the 
right  are  layers  of  the  small  omentum  to  the  left  hepatic  plexus.  The  right  pneumo- 
behind  it.     gastnc  nerve  distributes  branches  to  the  posterior  surface  and  the  cardiac  end 

of  the  stomach ;  and  a  part  of  this  nerve  is  continued  from  the  stomach  to 

the  left  side  of  the  coeliac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

Summary.  Summary. — The  pneumo-gastric  nerves  supply  branches  to 
Supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  pharynx,  oeso- 
oMoX  and  P^^^S^s,  and  stomach ;  and  to  the  respiratory  organs,  namely, 
•tomach ;  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs.  These  nerves  give  branches 
di^hing^  likewise  to  the  heart  and  great  vessels  by  means  of  their 
and  heart  communication  with  the  cardiac  plexus.  Each  pneumo- 
with  other  gastric  nerve  is  connected  with  the  following  cranial  nerves — 
nerves.        i\^q  spinal  accessory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  facial,  and  hypoglossal ; 

also,  with  some  spinal  nerves ;  and  with   the  sympathetic  in 

the  neck,  the  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

C.   SPINAL   ACCESSORY   NERVE. 

Spin,  aoces.  The  spinal  nerve  accessory  to  the  vagus  nerve,  or,  as  it  is 
shortly  named,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (nervus  spinalis 
ad  par  vagura  acccssorius,  eleventh  cranial  nerve  of  Soem- 
merring),  fig.  194,  gives  a  fasciculus  to  join  the  trunk  of  the 
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pneumo-gastric,   and  supplies  branches  to  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  trapezius  muscles. 

The   place  of  origin  of  this  nerve  from  the  spinal  cord  and  Pistcifrom 

•        t  »     t  1  1  •!  ••      spiiud  canal 

Its  course  m    the    spinal   canal   to    the  cranium,  v^here    it  is  into  skull, 
associated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  eighth  pair,  have  been  al-  l^ves  Utter 
ready  described,  ante  p.  44?8.      From  the  side  of  the  medulla  laccr.  post. 
oblongata  it  is  directed  outwards  to  the  foramen  lacerum  po»- 
terius,  and  is  transmitted  through  that  opening  in  the  same 
sheath  of  dura  mater  as  the  pneumo-gastnc  nerve.     In  the  fora- 
men this  nerve  is  connected  with  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  by  one  or  more  short  filaments.     After  escaping 
from   the   cranium,    it    is   concealed   by   the   internal  jugular 
vein,  and  immediately  divides  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  (the  pivision 
internal  part)  joins  the  vagus  nerve,  the  other  (the  external  one)  paru. 
supplies  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  internal  or  accessory  division,  the  smaller  of  the   two,  V*^*^** 
gets  at  once  into  contact  with  the  vagus  nerve,  close  to  the  base  joins  vagos. 
of  the  skull,  and  blends  with  that  nerve  beyond  its  second  gang- 
lion.* 

The  external  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  directed  External 
backwards,  and  after  crossing  the  internal  jugular  vein,  in  one  Coune  to 
case  over,  in  another  under  the  vein,  perforates  the  stemo-mas-  •^^^  ^ 
toid  muscle,  at  the  same  time  supplying  it  with  branches,  and 
communicating  in  its  substance  with  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus.      Crossing,    in  the    next   place,  the  neck  behind   the 
sterno-mastoid,  the  nerve  passes  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle. 
Here  it  forms  a  kind  of  plexus  with  branches  of  the  third  and  *"^  ^^^®^ 
fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  distributes  offsets  to  the  trapezius,  supplies 
which  extend  nearly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  muscle.     Besides  ^^* 
the  communications  between  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  spinal  Connexion 
nerves   already  mentioned^  another  communication  is  formed  nervet. 
with  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  in    the  interval  between 
the  two  muscles  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed. 


NINTH  PAIR  OF  CRANUL  NERVES. 
The  hypoglossal,  or  ninth  cranial  nerve  (nerv.  hypoglossus, 

•  It  is  stated  by  Beudz  tliat  a  filament  is  given  from  the  spinal  accessory 
to  the  pharyngeal  nerve  above  tlie  place  of  junction  with  the  vogiis,  and  that 
fibrils  of  the  same  nerve  have  been  traced  into  each  of  the  muscular  offsets 
of  the  pQcomo-giistric  nerve. 


Ninth 
nerve. 
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pat  nonum, — Willis,  twelfth  cranial  nerve, — Sajmmeiring),  fig. 
195,  iB  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongiic, 

Cranial  pan  The  filaments  by  which  this  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  collected  into  two  bundles,  which  conveige  to  the 
anterior  condyloid  Foramen  of  the  occipital  bone.  Each  bundle 
of  filaments  perforateg  the  dura  mater  separately  opposite  the 
foramen,  and  the  two  are  joined  after  they  have  passed  tLrough 
it. 

CoHiKfrom       After  leaving  the  Fig.  196.* 

bueofikuU  ■  .1  ■ 

■t  first         cranium,  tuis  nerve 

downwwd;  descends  almost  ver- 
tically to  the  lower 
border  of  the  digas- 
tric muscle,  and, 
changing  its  course, 
is  thence  directed 
forwards  above    the 

;J^'-  hyoid  bone,  and  be- 
tween the  muscles 
in  this  situation  to 
the  under  part  of  the 
tongue. 

Cmaexiopi.  As  it  descends  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  lies  at  first  very  deeply  with  the  ragus  nerve,  to  which  it 
is  connected ;  but  it  gradually  approaches  nearer  to  the  surlace, 
passing  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  Jugular  vein. 
Where  it  curves  forward  towards  the  tongue,  the  nerve  turns 

Tonw  round  the  occipital  artery,  and  then  crosses  the  external  carotid 

nnndocei-  below  the  tendon  of  the  digastric  muscle.  It  next  sinks  under 
"™y-  jjjg  iiiy]o.hygid  muscle,  lying  between  it  and  the  hyo-glossus, 
and  at  the  inner  border  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  gus- 
tatory nerve.  Finally,  it  is  continued  in  the  fibres  of  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  muscle  beneath  the  tongue  to  its  point,  and  distri- 
butes branches  upwards  to  the  muscular  substance. 

Bmnthek  The  principal  branches  of  this  nerve  are  distributed  to 
muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue ;  a  few 


*  Dingniiii  of  ilie  trunk  of  ihc  Iij-po-glussal  nerve.  1.  Trunk  of  tin:  nerve. 
3.  Uetii-eiiding  cervicul  brancli.  4,  6.  Two  nervcE  fruui  tlie  sccuuil  onil 
tliiril  eervieal  nerveti  tu  fonii  the  arch  with  tlic  desccuUeus  iioci. 
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serve  to  connect  it  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  nerves.    The 
several  branches  are  disposed  in  the  following  manner : — 

CONNEXION   WITH   OTHER   NERVES. 

1.  Connexion  toith  the  pneumo-gtutric, — Close  to  the  skull  the  h3rpoglos8al 
neire  is  connected  with  the  second  ganglion  of  the  pncumo-gastric  by  sepa- 
rate filaments,  or  both  nerves  are  united  so  as  to  form  but  one  mass. 

2.  With  the  sympathetic  and  first  two  spinal  nerves, — Opposite  the  first 
cerrical  vertebra  the  nerve  communicates  with  the  upper  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  loop  connecting  the  first  two  spinal  nerves 
in  front  of  the  atlas. 

MUSCULAR   BRANCHES. 

1,  Descending  Branch  of  the  Ninth  Nerve. 

This  branch  (r.  descendcns  noni),  fig.  195,  leaves  the  ninth  nerve  where  Descendens 
this  turns  round  the  occipital  artery,  or,  it  may  be,  higher  up*     It  is  "V""*  }•  ^J^^ 
directed  across  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cervical  vea- 
side,  and  joins  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  in  a  loop  with  one  or  two  sels, 
branches   of  the  cervical  plexus.     The  convexity  of  this   loop  is   turned  connexion 
downwards  ;  and  the  connexion  between  the  nerves  is  effected  by  means  of  with  cervi- 
two  or  more  interlacing  filaments,  which  inclose  an  irregularly-shaped  space.  ^  nerves. 
From  this  interlacement  of  the  nerves,  filaments  are  continued  backwards  Sapplies 
to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  whilst  others  are  directed  forwards  muscles  be- 
to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  same  muscle,  and  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-  ^    ^ 
thyroid  muscles.     It  occasionally  happens  that  a  filament  is  continued  to 
the  chest,  where  it  joins  the  cardiac  and  phrenic  nerves. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  descending  branch  of  the  ninth  nerve  in  Varies  in 

the  sheath  with  the  large  cervical  vessels,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  placed  position. 
either  over  or  under  the  vein. 

2.  Branches  to  the  Tongue  and  Neighbouring  Muscles. 

Branches  are  distributed  to  the  following  muscles,  viz.,  the  th3n'o-hyoid,  i^erves  to 

stylo-glossus,   hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,    and   genio-hyo-glossus.      These  muscles  of 

branches  separate  from  the  nerve  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  several  mus-  *y"8^®  *"" 

des;  that  for  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  near  the  end  of  the  hyoid  bone  before  tached  to 

the  nerve  passes  beneath  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.    Lastly,  the  hypoglossal  hyoid  bone, 
nerve,  when  arrived  close  to  the  middle  of  the  tongue  with  the  raninc  artery, 

gives  off  several  long  slender  branches,  which  pass  upwards  into  the  sub-  Lingual 

stance  of  the  organ.    Some  of  the  branches  join  with  offsets  from  the  gusta-  °"""^"®*' 
tory  nerve. 

Summary. — The  hypoglossal  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  summary. 

♦  This  nerve  may  be  derived  altogether  from  the  pueumo-gastric,  or 
from  both  the  pncumo-gastric  and  hypoglossal  nerves. 
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coDnccted  with  the  os  hyoides,  including  those  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  exception  of  the  digastric,  the  niylo-hyoid  and  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  sterno-thyroid  muscle 
likewise  receives  its  nerve  from  the  same  source. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  nerves,  viz.  pneumo-gastric, 
gustatory,  some  spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic. 
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THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  characterised  by  their  origin  from  the 
spinal  cord  and  their  direct  transmission  outward  from  the  spi- 
nal canal  in  the  intervals  between  the  vertebrae.  Taken  toge- 
ther these  nerves  consist  of  thirty-one  pairs ;  and,  like  the  ver- 
tebrae between  which  thej  issue  from  the  spinal  canal,  they 
are  arranged  into  groups  named  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral, 
and  coccygeal.  In  these  groups  the  nerves  are  equal  in  number 
to  the  vertebrse  composing  the  division  of  the  column  with 
which  they  are  associated,  but  with  these  exceptions,  namely, 
that  eight  cervical  nerves  are  recognized,  and  there  is  usually  but 
a  single  coccygeal  nerve.* 

Each  spinal  nerve  springs  from  the  spinal  cord  by  two  roots 
which  approach  one  another,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  join  in  place  of 
the   corresponding  intervertebral  foramen  into  a  single  cord ;  ^^^"^^^ 
and  each  cord  so  constructed  separates  immediately  into  two  Division  of 
divisions,  one  of  whicli  is  destined  for  parts  in  front  of  the  ^t^^o 
spine,  the  other  for  parts  behind  it.  parts. 

The  nerves  which   do  not   emerge  from    the    spinal   canal  Exceptions 
through  intervertebral  foramina,  and   on  account  of  which  a  ofexiUrum 
reservation  has  been  made  above,  are  the  first  and  second  cer-  <^^^^^ » 
vical,  the  last  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal  nerve.     The  two  cervical 
nerves  issue  from  the  canal  over  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrse, — 
the  first  over  the  atlas,  the  second  over  the  axis ;  and  the  other 
two  take  their  course  outwards  through  the  end  of  the  sacral 
canal. 

The  connexions  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  with  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  witli 
reference  to  its  investing  membranes,  have  been  treated  of 
already  (an^e,  p.  676,  750,  754).     It  remains  to  notice  the 

*  AmoDg  seven  cases  which  appear  to  have  hecD  examined  with  fireat 
care.  Professor  Schlemm  ("Obscrvat.  Neiirologicse/'  Berolini,  1834)  found  two 
coccygeal  nerves  on  each  side  in  one  instance,  uiid  on  one  side  in  another 
case.  In  all  the  rest  there  was  but  a  sindc  coccygeal  nerve  on  each  side. 
Tiic  occurrence  of  two  coccygeal  nerves  is,  therefore,  an  exception  to  the 
usual  arrangement. 
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characters  by  which  each  of  the  two  roots  is  distinguished,  and 
the  peculiarities  they  present  in  different  sets  of  nerves. 
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THE   ROOTS   OF   THE   SPINAL   NERVES. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  distinguished  from  the 
anterior  roots  by  their  greater  size,  as  well  as  by  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  fibrils  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  these 
roots  are  chiefly  characterised  by  the  presence  of  ganglia.  At 
some  distance  from  the  spinal  cord  the  fibrils  of  the  posterior 
root  of  an  individual  nerve  are  aggregated  into  two  bundles ; 
and  these  swell,  so  to  say,  into  the  ganglionic  enlargement. 

Ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves, — The  spinal  nerves  are  each 
furnished  with  a  ganglion;  but  the  first  cervical  or  suboccipital 
nerve  is  in  some  cases  without  one.  The  ganglia  are  propor- 
tioned in  size  to  the  nerves  on  which  they  are  formed.  They 
are  oval  in  shape,  and  many  are  partially  divided  or  notched 
at  the  inner  side,  the  two  parts  involving  the  bundles  into 
which  the  fibrils  of  the  posterior  roots  have  just  been  said  to 
be  arranged. 

The  ganglia  are  placed  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  im- 
mediately beyond  the  point  at  which  the  roots  perforate  the 
dura  mater  lining  the  spinal  canal.  From  this  statement  those 
on  a  few  nerves  are  to  be  excepted.  Thus,  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves,  which  leave  the  spinal  canal  over  the 
laminae  of  the  vertebrae,  have  their  ganglia  opposite  that  part. 
The  ganglion  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  placed  within  the  canal 
in  the  sac  of  dura  mater,  and  at  a  variable  distance  from  the 
origin  of  the  nerve ;  and  the  ganglion  of  the  last  sacral  nerve, 
in  some  cases,  occupies  a  similar  position. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are,  as  will  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  are  devoid  of  ganglionic  enlargement. 

The  roots  of  the  different  groups  of  spinal  nerves  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  and  some  variation  is  likewise  observable  in  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  fibrils  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Size. — The  roots  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  lower  nerves,  the  first  being  much 
the  smallest.  The  posterior  roots  of  these  nerves  exceed  the 
anterior  in  size  more  than   in  the  other  classes  of  the  spinal 
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nerves,  and  they  arc  likewise  composed  of  fibrils  which  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  of  the  anterior  roots. 

The  roots  of  the  dorsal  nervesy  exception  being  made  of  the  Dorsal 
first,  (which  resembles  the  lowest   cervical  nerves  and  is   asso-  "®^®*' 
elated  with  them  in  its  distribution,)  are  of  small  size,   and    ,  .    . 
vary  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  from  the  second  to  the  last. 
The  fibrils  of  both  roots  are  thinly  strewed  over  the  cord,  and 
arc  slender,  those  of  the  posterior  exceeding  in  thickness  those 
of  the  anterior  root  in  only  a  small  degree. 

The  roots   of  the   lower  lumbar^  and  of  the  upper  sacral  Lumbar 
nrrvesy  are  the  largest  of  all  the  spinal  nerves;  those  of  the  "^^^^^''^^ 
lowest  sacral  and  the  coccygeal  nerve  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbc  slenderest  of  all.     All  these  nerves  are  crowded  together  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord.     As  regards  the  relative  size  of  the  size, 
roots  of  the  same  nerves :  the  anterior  are  the  smaller,  but  the 
disproportion  between  the  two  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  cervical 
nerves. 

Length  and  direction  of  the  nerves  in  the  spinal  canal. — The  Length  of 
place  at  which  the  roots  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves  are  con-  ^°** '  ®^ 

upper 

nected  with  the  spinal  cord  being  nearly  opposite  the  foramina  cervical ; 

by  which  they  leave  the  canal,  these  roots  are  in  consequence 

very  short.     But  the  distance  between  the  two  points  referred  to 

is  gradually  augmented  from  nerve  to  nerve  downwards,  so  that 

the  place  of  origin  of  the  lower  cervical  nerves  is  the  breadth  of 

at  least  one  vertebra,  and  that  of  the  lower  dorsal  .nerves  about  of  lower 

the  breadth  of  two  vertebrae  above  the  foramina,  by  which  they  dorKU  •  *" 

respectively  emerge  from  the   canal.     Moreover,  as  the  spinal 

cord  extends  no  further  than  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the  length  of  lumbar, 

of  the  roots  of  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  increases  coccygeal. 

rapidly  from  nerve  to  nerve,  and  in  each  case  may  be  estimated 

by  the  distance  of  the  foramen  of  exit  from  that  point.     Owing 

to  their  length  and  the  appearance  they  present  in  connexion 

with  the  spinal  cord,  the  aggregate  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves 

last  refeired  to  have  been  named  the  **  cauda  equina.^*  ^^^ 

*  equuia. 

*  ThiB  designation  originated  with  a  comparison  made  by  Laurentius, 
who,  it  may  i>c  added,  regarded  the  iiervona  cords  which  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  spiniii  canal  as  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  His  words  are 
these: — 

^Medulla  autcm  b  caluarin  rotu'do  et  amplo  foraniinc  prodicne,  primum 
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Direction 
of  roots. 


The  direction  the  roots  take  witLin  the  caoal  requires  brief 
notice.  The  first  cervical  nerve  is  directed  horizontally  out- 
wards. The  roots  of  the  lower  cervical  and  the  dorsal  nerves 
at  first  descend  over  the  spinal  cord,  held  in  connexion  with  it 
by  the  arachnoid  till  they  are  arrived  opposite  the  several  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  where  they  arc  directed  horizontally  out- 
wards.    The  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  are  vertical  in  direction. 

The  two  roots  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves  unite  immediately 
beyond  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  one,  and  the  trunk  thus 
formed  separates  immediately,  as  already  mentioned,  into  two 
divisions,  anterior  and  posterior.  To  these  we  shall  now  turn 
attention,  beginning  with  the  latter. 

Certain  characters  common  to  the  posterior  divisions  of  all 
the  spinal  nerves  will  first  be  noticed.  Afterwards  the  arrange- 
ment peculiar  to  each  group  of  nerves  (cervical,  dorsal,  &c.) 
will  be  separately  considered. 
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nerves 
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POSTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE   SPINAL   NERVES. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  smaller  than  those  given  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
body.  Springing  from  the  trunk,  which  results  from  the  union 
of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  they 
turn  backwards,  and  soon  divide  each  into  two  parts  or  branches, 
distinguished  as  external  and  internal  \  and  these  arc  distri- 
buted to  the  muscles  and  the  integument  behind  the  spine. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  statement  respecting  the  division  of 
the  nerves  will  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  first  cervical 
and  the  lower  sacral  nerves ;  the  peculiarities  which  they  pre- 
sent will  be  shewn  in  the  special  description  of  those  nerves. 


Cervical 
nerves. 


POSTERIOR  DIVISIONS   OF   THE   CERVICAL   NERVES. 

These  nerves,  except  the  first  two,  are  directed  backwards 
beneath  the  posterior  intertransverse  muscle,  and  divide  behind 
that  muscle  into  the  external  and  internal  branches. 


amptissima  et  crussissima,  scnsim  attcnuatur,  id  est,  mcdullarem  siibstantiain 
amittit,  non  corpoream  molem  qiiam  eandcm  ubiquc  scrvat  ;  tandem  cum 
ad  dorsi  fines  perucuit,  tota  in  funiculos  et  fitamenta  caudam  fere  cquinara 
referentia  absumitur."  —  And.  Laurentius,  "  Histor.  Humani  Corporis." 
Lib.  X.  Cap.  xii.  Parisiis,  IGOO. 
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The  external  branches  give  only  muscular  offsets,  and  are  Extern,  bra. 
^distributed  to  the  slender  muscles  prolonged  to  the  neck  from 
iLe  erector  spinae,  namely,   the  cervicalis  descendens  and  the 
transvcrsalis    colli  with    the  trachelo-mastoid.        That  of  the 
second  nerve  is  the  largest  of  the  series  of  external  branches,  and 
is  often  united  to  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  third ;  it 
supplies  the  complexus  muscle,  which  covers  it,  and  ends  in 
the  splenius  and  trachelo-mastoid  muscles.     The  first  cervical   First  hw 
nerve  has  no  offset,  similar  to  the  external  branch  of  each  of  ^^"^ 
the  other  cervical  nerves. 

The  internal  branches^  which  are  larger  than  those  above  rntemalbra 
described,  arc  differently  disposed  at  the  upper  and  the  lower 
parts   of  the  neck.     Excluding  those  of  the  first  and  second  position  to 
nerves,  which  require  separate  notice,  they  are  directed  inwards  JJ"^tt,r*  * 
to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae ;  but  the  branches  de-  a»><J  ^o^^r 
rived  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nerves  take  that  course  5Jek.° 
over  the  semispinalis,  and  beneath  the  complexus  muscle,  and 
having  reached  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae,  arc  continued  out- 
wards to  the  integument ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  branches 
from  the  lowest  three  cervical  nerves  are  placed  beneath  the 
semi-spinal  is  muscle,  and  end  in  the  muscular  structure  without 
furnishing  (except  occasionally  the  sixth)  any  offset  to  the  skin. 
The  last  three  nerves  are  the  smallest  of  the  series. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  internal  branches  just  described  Mnwular 
are  the  complexus,  semispinalis  colli,  the  interspinales,  and  the  ^  ^^ 
nultifidus  spinas. 

The  cutaneous  hranchesy  referred  to  as  furnished  by  the  in- 
ternal branches  of  some  of  the  cervical  nerves,  reach  the  sur-  nerves, 
fiice  by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes,  after  passing  through 
the  fibres  of  the  complexus  (or  at  the  inner  side  of  that  mus- 
cle), and  through  the  splenius  and  trapezius  muscles ;  and  then 
taming  transversely  outwards  are  distributed  in  the  integument 
over  the  tiapeziua  muscle. 

The  first  three  cervical  nerves  deviate  more  or  less  from  the 
anangement  now  described,  and  require  to  be  noticed  indi- 
riduallv. 
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PECULIARITIES    IN   THE    POSTERIOR   DIVISIONS   OF   CERTAIN   CERVICAL   NERVES. 

!•  Suboccipital  Nerve. 

The  posterior  division,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  suboccipital  nerve,  emerges  over  the  arch  of  the 
atlas,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  artery,  to  the  space  bounded 
hy  the  larger  rectus  and  the  two  oblique  muscles;  and  after 
a  very  short  course,  divides  into  branches  for  the  surrounding 
muscles.  One  branch  descends  to  the  lower  oblique  muscle, 
and  gives  a  filament,  which  passes  through  the  fibres  of  that 
muscle,  or  over  it,  to  join  the  second  cervical  nerve ;  another 
ascends  over  the  larger  rectus  muscle,  supplying  it  and  the 
smaller  rectus ;  a  third  enters  the  upper  oblique  muscle  ;*  and 
a  fourth  sinks  into  the  complexus,  where  that  muscle  covers  the 
nerve  and  its  branches. 

A  cutaneous  branch  is  occasionally  given  to  the  back  of  the 
head  from  the  suboccipital  nerve ;  it  accompanies  the  occipital 
artery,  and  is  connected  beneath  the  integument  with  the  great 
and  small  occipital  nerves.-f* 


Second 
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2.  Second  Cervical  Nerve. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  much  the 
largest  of  the  series.  When  the  nerve  has  passed  through  the 
ligament  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebrse,  it  lies  below  the 
inferior  oblique  muscle,  (which  it  supplies  with  one  or  two 
filaments,)  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  first 
nerve.  The  nerve  then  separates  into  its  external  and  internal 
branches  ;  the  former  of  which  has  been  noticed  with  the  corre- 
sponding branches  from  the  cervical  nerves. 

The  internal  branch  of  this  nerve,  from  its  size  and  destina- 
tion named  the  great  occipital  nerve^  is  directed  upwards  on  the 
lower  oblique  muscle,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  surface  through 
the  complexus   and  trapezius,  near  their  cranial  attachments. 


*  Asch  states  that  this  branch  supplies  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle. 
"De  Primo  Pare  Nervorum  Medullse  Spinalis,"  §  xxxiii.  in  Ludnig  ^^Scrip- 
tores  Neurohgicif**  vol.  i. 

t  This  nerve  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  dissecting  room  of  Uni- 
versity College.  It  was  first  recognised  by  James  Harrison,  M.D.  (Session 
1839-40),  and  subsequently  traced  more  fully  by  Mr.  E,  Heame. 
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As  soon  as  the  nerve  is  free  from  the  muscles,  it  is  joined  by 
an  ofiset  of  the  cutaneous  part  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  ;  and 
ascending  with  the  occipital  artery,  it  divides  into  branches, 
which  radiate  over  the  occipital  part  of  the  occipito-firontalis 
muscle,  some  appearing  to  enter  the  muscle,  and  others  joining 
the  smaller  occipital  nerve. 

An  auricular  branch  is  sometimes  supplied  to  the  back  of  Auricular 
the  ear  by  the  great  occipital  nerve,  and  muscular  branches  are  JJIji^Xr 
furnished  to  the  complexus.     Whilst  it  is  beneath  the  com- 
plexus,  the  nerve  in  some  cases  is  joined  by  an  offset  from  the 
third  cervical  nerve. 

3.  Third  Cervical  Nerve. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  differs  from  Thinl  coni. 
the  nerves  below  it,  chiefly  in  this  respect — viz.,  that  in  addi-  Sitaneous 
tion  to  a  cutaneous  branch  to  the  neck,  it  furnishes  another  to  br.  to  oc- 
thc  skin  over  the  occiput,  which  is  hence  named  its  occipital  "^" 
branch. 

This  occipital  branch  separates  from  the  cervical  cutaneous 
branch  beneath  the  trapezius,  perforates  that  muscle,  and  ramifies 
in  the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  lying  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  occipital  nerve.  It  is  connected  with 
that  nerve. 

Between   the  posterior  divisions  of  the  first  three   cervical  Nerves 
nerves  a  connexion  is  in  some  cases  established  beneath  the  sometimea 
complexus  by  means  of  communicating  branches ;  and  this  com-  by  loops. 
munication  between  the  nerves  M.  Cruvcilhier  has  designated 
as  *'  the  posterior  cervical  plexus.'^     The  arrangement  referred 
to  can,  however,   scarcely  be  said  in  any  case  to    constitute 
a  plexus,  inasmuch  as  the  connecting  cords  are  single,  and  do 
not  furnish  offsets,  and,  moreover^  the  connexion  between  the 
nerves  is  often  altogether  wanting. 

POSTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  DORSAL  NERVES. 

Like  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  other  spinal  nerves,  these  Dorsal 
are  smaller  than  the  anterior  divisions   (intercostal)  from  the  "*^**^*^'* 
same  nerves,  and  divide  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  into  internal  and  external  branches. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  upper  six  nerves  appear  in  the  Internal 
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interval  between  the  multifidus  spinae  and  the  semispinalis 
dorsi :  they  supply  those  muscles,  and  become  cutaneous  by 
the  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  The  same 
branches  of  the  lower  six  dorsal  nerves  are  placed  between  the 
multifidus  spinas  and  longissimus  dorsi,  and  end  in  the  former 
muscle  without  giving  branches  to  the  integument. 

The  external  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards, and  the  lower  five  or  six  give  cutaneous  offsets.  These 
external  branches  are  directed  through  or  beneath  the  longis- 
simus dorsi  to  the  cellular  space  between  this  muscle  and  the 
sacro-lumbalis ;  and  they  supply  both  those  muscles,  together 
with  the  small  muscles  by  which  they  are  continued  upwards  to 
the  neck,  and  the  levatores  costarum. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  vary  in  their 
position,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  the  internal  or  the 
external  branches  above  described.  Those  from  the  internal 
branches  of  the  upper  six  nerves  perforate  the  rhomboid  and 
trapezius  muscles  close  to  the  spines  of  the  vertebras,  and  are 
directed  outwards  in  the  integument ;  the  branch  from  the 
second  nerve  reaches  as  far  as  the  scapula.  Gangliform  enlarge- 
ments will  often  be  found  on  these  nerves.  The  cutaneous 
nerves  given  from  the  external  branches  emanate  from  the  lower 
five  or  six  dorsal  nerves,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  integument 
through  the  lower  serratus  muscle  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of  the  ribs. 

It  will  be  observed^  that  where  cutaneous  nerves  are  supplied 
by  the  internal  branches,  there  are  none  from  the  external  branches 
of  the  same  nerves,*  and  vice  versd ;  and  that  the  branches 
which  give  cutaneous  offsets  are  larger  than  those  that  end  in 
muscles  without  reaching  the  skin. 


POSTERIOR   DIVISIONS   OF   THE   LUMBAR  NERVES. 

The  branches  given  backwards  from  the  lumbar  nerves  re- 
semble those  of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves  in  their  position  between 
the  transverse  processes,  and  their  division  into  internal  and 


*  Valentin  states  that  there  are  cutaneous  nerves  from  all  the  external 
and  internal  branches ;  "  Sceninierring  V.  Bau,"  &c.  While  this  state- 
ment is  dissented  from,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  cutaneous  nerves 
are  not  always  limited  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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external  branches  between  the  multifidas    spinas   and   erector 
spina;  muscles. 

The  external  branches  enter  the  erector  spinas,  and  give  fila-  External 
mcnts  to  the  intertransyerse  muscles.     From  the  upper  three,  ^""ches: 
cutaneous  nerves  are  supplied ;  and  from  the  last,  a  fasciculus 
descends  to  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  first  sacral  nerve. — 
The  cutaneous  nerves  given  from  the  external  bmnches  of  the  first  their 
three  lumbar  nerves,  pierce  the  fleshy  part  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  ^"*^'** 
and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  they  cross  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  near  the  edge  of  the  erector  spina),  and  terminate 
in  the  integument  of  the  gluteal  region.     One  or  more  of  the 
filaments  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
femur. 

The  internal  branches  wind  backwards  in  grooves  close  to  Internal 
the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  sink  into  the  multi-  °™"^'**^' 
fidus  spinae  muscle. 

POSTERIOR   DIVISIONS   OP  THE   SACRAL   NERVES. 

These  nerves  issue  from  the  sacrum  through  the  foramina  on 
its  posterior  aspect.     The  first  three  are  covered  at  their  exit  Pint  thrcf* ; 
frt>m  the  bone  by  the  multifidus  spinae  muscle,  and  they  bifurcate 
like  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  other  spinal  nerves ;  but  the 
remaining  two,  which  are  below  that  muscle,  have  a  peculiar  last  two. 
arrangement,  and  require  separate  examination. 

The  internal  brafuhes  of  the  first   three  sacral   nerves  are  internal 
small,  and  are  lost  in  the  multifidus  spinae  muscle.  branches : 

The  external  branches  of  the  same  nerves  are  united  with  andexternal 
one  another,  and  with  the  last  lumbar  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  ^^^^  ^"^ 
so  as  to  form  a  series  of  anastomotic  loops  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum.  These  branches  are  then  directed  outwards  to 
the  cutaneous  or  posterior  surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament,  where,  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  they 
form  a  second  series  of  loops,  and  end  in  cutaneous  nerves.'^ 

The  cutaneous  nerves  derived  from  the  second  series  of  loops  Cutanoous 
last  referred  to,  pierce  the  great  gluteus  muscle  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  from  the  posterior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  tip  of  the 

*  In  six  disKctions  made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  arrangement  of  these  nerves 
nientioued  in  the  text  was  the  most  frequent.  The  variations  to  which  it  is 
liable  are  these  : — the  first  nerve  may  not  take  part  in  the  second  scries  of 
loQfw,  and  the  fourth  may  be  associated  with  them. 
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Peculiar 
arrange- 
ment of 
lait  two. 


coccyx.  They  are  commonly  three  in  number, — one  is  near  the 
innominate  bone,  another  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  sacnim, 
and  the  third  about  midway  between  the  other  two.  All  are 
directed  outwards  over  the  great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  last  two  sacral  nerves  placed,  as  already  stated,  below 
the  multifidus  spinas  muscle,  arc  smaller  than  those  above  them, 
and  are  not  divided  into  branches  like  those  nerves.  They  are 
connected  one  with  the  other  by  a  loop  on  the  back  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  lowest  is  joined  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
coccygeal  nerve :  one  or  two  small  filaments  from  these  sacral 
nerves  are  distributed  behind  the  coccyx. 


POSTERIOR   DIVISION    OF   THE    COCCYGEAL   NERVE. 

This  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  very  small,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  anterior  division  of  the  nerve  in  the  sacral  canal. 
It  is  joined  by  a  communicating  filament  from  the  last  sacral 
nerve,  and  ends  in  the  fibrous  structure  about  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  coccyx. 


$3i 


ize. 


Origin. 


Exceptions 


Connected 
with  sym- 
pathetic ; 
form  plexus, 
except  dor- 
sal nerves. 


ANTERIOR   DIVISIONS   OF   TUE   SPINAL   NERVES. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  distributed  to 
the  parts  of  the  body  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column, 
including  the  limbs.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
greater  size  is  attributable  to  the  greater  mass  of  muscular  and 
other  structures  which  they  are  destined  to  supply.  These 
nerves  spring  from  the  trunk  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and 
are  thence  directed  forwards  to  their  destination.  The  first  tWi» 
cervical  nerves  deviate  from  this  arrangement ;  and  the  sacral 
and  coccygeal  nerves  have,  in  some  degree,  a  peculiar  disposi 
tion.  The  peculiarities  in  each  of  these  cases  will  be  noticed 
in  the  special  description  of  the  nerves. 

The  anterior  branch  of  each  spinal  nerve  is  connected  by 
slender  filaments  with  the  sympathetic.  Lastly,  the  cervical, 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  form  plexuses  of  various  forms ;  but  the 
dorsal  nerves  remain  separate  one  from  the  other. 
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ANTERIOR   DIVISIONS   OF   THE  FIRST   FOUR   CERVICAL 

NERVES. 

The  four  upper  cervical  Derves  form  the  cervical  plexus  by  The  nerves 
their  anterior  divisions.     These  appear  at  the  side  of  the  neck,   ^^"" 

.  .  plexus  ; 

between  the  scalenus  medicus  and  rectus  anticus  major  muscles  ; 
and  each  divides  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  communicates 
vith  the  nerve  above,  and  the  other  with  the  nerve  below.  Each  areconnect- 
of  these  nerves  is  connected  by  a  communicating  filament  with  ^^^|^, 
the  first  cervical  ganglion,  or  with  the  cord  connecting  that 
ganglion  with  the  second.  Before  the  description  of  the  plexus 
resulting  from  the  intercommunication  of  these  nerves  is  entered 
on,  some  peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  the  first  two  cervical 
nerves  must  be  noticed. 

PECULIARITIES    IN    THE    FIRST    AND   SECOND    NERVES. 

1.  Suboccipital  Nerve. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  first  nerve  runs  forwards  in  a  Suboccipl. 
groove  on  the  atlas,  and  bends  downwards  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  that  vertebra  to  join  the  second  nerve.     In  this  Course  to 
course  forwards  it  lies  beneath  the  vertebral  artery,  and  at  the  J<**"  ^^^^ 
inner  side  of  the  rectus  lateralis  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  a 
branch.*     As  it  crosses  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  the  nerve   is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  and  from  the  arch  {loop  of  the  atlas)  it  makes  in 
front  of  that  process,  branches  are  supplied  to  the  two  anterior  Branches. 
recti  muscles.     Short  filaments  connect  this  part  of  the  nerve 
with  the  pneumo-gastric,  the  hypoglossal,  and  the  sympathetic 
nerves. 

2.  Second  Cervical  Nerve. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  beginning  Second 

between  the  arches  of  the  first  two  vertebrae,  is  directed  forwards  ^^^^ 

between  their  transverse  processes,  being  placed  outside  the  ver-  forwards. 
tebial  artery,  and  beneath  the  intertransverse  and  other  muscles 
fixed  to  those  processes.      In  front  of  the  intertransverse  muscles 

the  nerve  divides  into  an  ascending  part,  which  joins  the  first  joins 

cervical  nerve,  and  a  descending  part  to  the  third.  above*and 

— —    below. 

*  Valentin  notices  filaments  distributed  to  the  articulation  of  the  occipital 
bone  with  the  atlas,  and  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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CERVICAL    PLEXUS. 

The  cervical  plexus  is  formed  by  the  first  four  cervical  nerves, 
and  distributes  branches  to  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
to  a  portion  of  the  integument  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck.  It 
is  placed  opposite  the  first  four  vertebrae,  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  rests  against  the  middle  scalenus  muscle 
and  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  disposition 
of  the  nerves  in  the  plexus  is  easily  recognized.  Each  nerve, 
except  the  first,  branches  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending 
part :  and  these  are  united  in  anastomotic  loops  with  the  con- 
tiguous nerves.  From  the  union  of  the  second  and  third 
nerves,  superficial  branches  are  supplied  to  the  head  and  neck ; 
and  from  the  junction  of  the  third  with  the  fourth,  arise  the 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  shoulder  and  chest.  Muscular  and 
communicating  offsets  spring  from  the  same  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  plexus  will  be  separated  into  two  sets  or 
classes — a  superficial  and  deep  one :  the  former  consisting  of 
those  which  ramify  over  the  cervical  fascia,  supplying  the  integu- 
ment and  some  also  the  platysma  ;  the  latter  comprising 
branches  which  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  to  the  muscles. 
Again,  each  of  these  sets  admits  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
series,  according  to  the  direction  the  nerves  take.  Thus,  the 
superficial  nerves  will  be  subdivided  into  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending series ; — the  deep  nerves  into  an  internal  and  external 
series. 

SUPERFICIAL   BRANCHES   (ASCENDING   SERIES). 

1.  Superficial  Cervical  Nerve. 

This  nerve,  fig.  191,'  ^  ramifies  in  front  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  It  takes  origin  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  turns  forward  over  the  stemo-mastoid  about  its  middle, 
and,  after  perforating  the  cervical  fiiscia,  divides  beneath  the 
platysma  myoidcs  into  two  branches,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck. — This  nerve  may  be 
represented  by  two  or  more  cords,  the  branches  into  which  it 
divides  when  a  single  nerve  being  distinct  one  firom  the  other 
from  their  commencement  in  the  plexus.* 

*  Valentin  describes  three  sui>erficial  cervical  nerves,  which  he  nmnes 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior.     "  Sammerring  w.  Bau,"'  &c. 
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The  upper  branch  gives  an  ascending  offset  with  the  external  jugular  vein,   upper 
and  communicates  freely  with  the  facial  nerve,  (cervico-facial  division) ;  it  is     ""*     * 
tlien  transmitted  through  the  plutysma  to  the  surface,  supplies  that  muscle, 
and  ramifies  in  the  integument  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  on  its  fore  part, 
filaments  reaching  as  far  as  the  lower  maxilla.     The  lower  branch  likewise  lower 
pierces  the  platysma,  and  is  distributed  below  the  preceding  branch,  its  fila-  ^'^^°* 
ments  extending  as  low  as  the  sternum. 

While  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  ramifies  over  the  platysma  myoides, 
the  facial  nerve  is  beneath  the  muscle. — According  to  Valentin  many  anas- 
tomotic arches  are  formed  on  the  side  of  the  neck  between  those  two  nerves, 
as  well  as  between  the  branches  of  the  former,  one  with  the  other. 

2.  Great  Auricular  Nerve. 

This  nerve  (n.  auricularis  magnus)  (fig.  191,  ^)  winds  round 
tlie  outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  is  directed  obliquely 
upwards  beneath  the  platysma-myoides,  between  the  muscle 
and  the  fascia  of  the  neck,  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Here  the  Branches. 
nerve  gives  a  few  small  offsets  to  the  face^  and  ends  in  auricular 
and  mastoid  branches. 

The  aurindar  branchet  are  directed  to  the  back  of  the  external  ear,  on   Auricular 
which  they  ramify,  and  are  connected  with  the  branches  derived  from  the  branch. 
facial  and  pnemno-gastric  nerves.    One  of  these  branches  reaches  the  outer 
guxhce  of  the  ear  by  a  fissure  between  the  anti-helix  and  the  concha.    A 
few  filaments  are  supplied  to  the  outer  part  of  the  lobule  likewise. 

The  moMtmd  branch  is  united  to  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial   Maatoid 
ncrre,  end  ascends  over  the  mastoid  process  to  the  integument  behind  the     ^^^  ' 
ear. 

The  branches  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  which  extend  to  the  intcgu-  ^^^, 
ments  of  the  face  pass  over  the  parotid  gland.    Some  slender  filaments 
penetrate  deeply  through  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  communicate  with 
the  fiicial  nerve. 

8.  Small  Occipital  Nerve. 
The    smaller  occipital    nerve    (n.   occipitalis  minor)    (fig. 
191  f  *>)  varies  in  size,  and  is  sometimes  double.     It  springs  Course. 
from  the  second  cervical  nerve,  and  is  directed  almost  vertically 
to  the  head,  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
mnscle.     Having  perforated  the  deep  fascia  near  the  cranium, 
the  small  occipital  nerve  is  continued  upwards  between  the  ear  distributed 
and  the  great  occipital  nerve,  and  ends  in  cutaneous  filaments 
which  extend  higher  than  the  ear,  and  communicate  with  off- 
sets firom  the  laiger  occipital  nerve,  as  well  as  with  the  posterior 
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auricular  branch  of  the  facial.     It  appears  to  supply  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis  muscle.* 

From  the  small  occipital  nerve  near  the  ear  is  given  an  auricular  branch 
(ram.  auricularis  superior  posterior),  which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  car  on  its  posterior  aspect,  and  to  the  elevator  muscle  of  the  auricle. 
This  auricular  branch  is  an  offset  from  the  great  occipital  nerve^  when  the 
small  occipital  has  less  than  its  usual  size. 
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SUPERFICIAL   BRANCHES   OF   THE   CERVICAL  PLEXUS 

(DESCENDING   SERIES). 

Supraclavicular  Nerves. 

The  descending  series  of  the  superficial  nerves,  fig.  191,  are 
thus  named.  There  are  two  of  these  nerves,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  greater  number.  They  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves,  and  descend  in  the  interval  between  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  trapezius  muscles.  As  they  approach  the 
clavicle,  the  nerves  are  augmented  to  three  or  more  in  number, 
and  arc  recognized  as  internal,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  inner  (sternal)  branch,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  ramifies 
over  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle,  and  terminates  near  the  sternum. 

The  middle  branch j  lying  opposite  the  interval  between  the  pectoral  and 
deltoid  muscles,  distributes  some  offsets  over  the  fore  part  of  the  deltoid, 
and  others  over  the  pectoral  muscle.  The  latter  join  the  small  cutaneous 
offsets  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

The  potterior  branch  (acromial)  is  directed  outwards  over  the  acromion 
and  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  ends  in  the  in- 
tegument of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder. 


DEEP   BRANCHES   OF   THE   PLEXUS:   INNER   SERIES. 

1.  Connecting  Branches. 

Connexion         The  cervical  plexus  is  connected  near  the  base  of  the  skull  with  the 

w.  vagus,  trunks   of   the  pneumo-gastric,  hypoglossal,  and   sympathetic   nerves,  by 

iind**^-   -   '  ™<?*i"s  of  filaments  intervening  between  these  nerves  and  the  loop  formed  by 

pathetic.  ^^^  ^^st  two  cervical  nerves  in  front  of  the  atlas.     (See  p.  827.) 


*  According  to  Valentin  (op.  cit.)  the  small  occipital  nerve  gives  branches 
to  the  occipito>frontalis  muscle,  and  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The 
same  anatomist  fiirther  states  that  connexions  take  place  between  the  occipital 
and  auricular  nerves,  some  being  placed  over,  and  some  beneath  the  occi- 
pito-frbntalis  muscle. 
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2.  Muscular  Branches. 

a.  Branches  are  supplied  to  the  anterior  recti  muscles  ;  they  proceed  from    Branches  to 
tlie  cervical  nerves  close  to  the  vertebrae,  including  the  loop  between  the  first   ^^^^ » 
two  of  these  nerves  (on^e,  page  827). 

h.  Other  branches,  two  in  number,  are  connected  with  the  descending   To  descen- 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (r.  dcsccndens  noni),  forming,  with  that   ^*°*  "°"^» 
nerve,  a  small  plexus  from  which  the  muscles  below  the  os  hyoides  are   below  os 
supplied  (sec  ante,  page  815).   One  of  the  branches  is  derived  from  the  second   hyoides. 
cervical  nerve,  and  the  other  from  the  third.     Both  branches  cross  inwards 
either  over  or,  it  may  be,  under  the  internal  jugular  vein,  (the  position  vary- 
ing in  different  cases,)  and  unite  with  the  branch  of  the  hypoglossal.     The 
junction  between  these  nerves  takes  place  usually  in  front  of  the  sheath 
of  the  large  bloodvessels  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  within  the  sheath.     The 
position,  in  either  cose,  is  determined  by  that  of  the  branch  from  the  hypo- 
glo«8al  nerve.* 

8.  Phrenic  Nerve. 


The  diaphragmatic  or  phrenic  nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  Phrenic 
diaphragniy  courses  through  the  thorax  to  its  destination.  ^^^^' 

It  comniences  by  two  roots  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervi- 
cal nerves,  and  receives  usually  another  fasciculus  from  another 
of  these  nerves  (the  fifth).  As  it  descends  in  the  neck,  the 
nerve  is  inclined  inwards  over  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle ;  the^^j^ 
and  near  the  chest,  it  is  joined  by  a  filament  of  the  sympathe- 
tic, sometimes  also  by  another  filament  derived  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

As  it  enters  the  thorax  each  phrenic  nerve  is  placed  between 
the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  and  crosses  over  the  internal   ^he*^" 
mammary  artery  near  its  root.     Through  that  cavity  each  takes 
nearly  a  straight  direction,  in  front  of  the   root  of  the  lung  on 
its  own  side,  and  along  the  side  of  the  pericardium, — between 
this  and  the  mediastinal  part  of  the  pleura.    Near  the  diaphragm 
it     divides    into    branches,    which    separately   penetrate    the  tion^iTdia 
fibres  of  that  muscle,  and  then  diverging  one  from  the  other,  phrogm. 
are  distributed  on  its  under  sur&ce. 

The  two  phrenic    nerves  differ  in  their   connexions  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  somewhat  in  their  length  like- 


Difference 

in  con- 


Wise.  nexions, 


*  M.  Cruveilhier  describes  an  interchange  of  fibres  at  the  place  of  con- 
nexion ;  so  that  a  filament  of  the  spinal  nerve  is  directed  upwards  along 
the  biSDch  of  the  hypoglossal,  and  vice  vend. 
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on  right  The  right  nerve  is  placed  more  deeply  than  the  left,  and 

"  ®  '  18  at  first  directed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  right  innominate 

on  left  side,  vein,  and  the  descending  vena  cava.  The  nerve  of  the  lejl  side 
Latter  is  is  a  little  the  longer  of  the  two,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique 
position  of  the  pericardium  round  which  it  winds,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  diaphragm  being  lower  on  this  than  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  nerve  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery. 


the  longer 
of  the  two. 


Branches. 


Union  with 

Bvmpathe* 

tic 


Besides  the  terminal  branches  supplied  to  the  diaphragm,  each  phrenic 
nerve  gives  filaments  to  the  pericardium,  and  receives  sometimes  an  offset 
from  the  union  of  the  descendens  noni  with  the  spinal  nerves.* 

One  or  two  filaments  of  the  nerve  of  the  right  side  join  in  a  small  ganglion 
with  diaphragmatic  branches  of  the  solar  plexus ;  and  from  tlie  ganglion 
offsets  are  given  to  the  supra-renal  capsule,  the  left  hepatic  plexus,  and  the 
lower  vena  cava.  On  the  left  side  there  is  a  junction  between  the  same  two 
nerves  near  the  openings  in  the  diaphragm  for  the  cesophagus  and  the  aorta, 
but  without  the  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 


Deep 
brancheb. 


Forstemo- 
mastoid. 

Lev.  nng. 

scapuiic. 

Middle 

scalenus. 

Trapezius. 


^minary. 


DEEP  BRANCHES   OF  THE   PLEXUS:   EXTERNAL   SERIES. 

These  nerves  are  distributed  to  muscles  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  and  some  are  connected  freely  with  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve. 

Muscular  branches. 

The  ttemo-viustoid  receives  a  branch  from  the  second  cervical  nerve. 
Two  other  branches  proceed  from  the  third  nerve  to  the  levator  anguli 
satpula ;  and  from  the  cervical  nerves,  as  they  leave  the  s]>inal  canal,  branches 
are  given  to  the  middle  scalenus  muscle.  Further  the  trapezius  has 
branches  prolonged  to  it,  and  thus,  like  the  sterno-mostoid,  this  muscle 
receives  nerves  both  from  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  cervical  plexus. 

Connexion  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This  nerve  is  connected  with 
the  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  furnished  to  the  stcmo-mastoid, — ^in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle ;  also  with  the  branches  distributed  to  the  tra- 
pezius,— the  connexion  between  the  nerves  being  beneath  this  muscle,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  plexus  ;  and  with  another  offset  of  the  cervical 
plexus  in  the  interval  between  the  two  muscles. 

Summary  of  the  cervical  plexus. — From  the  cervical  plexus 
are  distributed  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  back  of  the  head,  part  of 


♦  Mr.  Swan  notices  this  union  as  occurring  only  on  the  left  side. — Valen- 
tin mentions  other  filaments  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  remains 
of  the  thymus  gland,  the  phrenic  vessels,  and  tne  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
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tbe  ear  and  face,  and  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  neck.  The 
muscles  supplied  from  the  plexus  are  the  sterno-mastoid,  the 
anterior  recti,  the  levator  anguli  scapulse,  the  trapezius,  the 
scalenus  posticus,  and  the  diaphragm.  By  means  of  its  branches 
the  plexus  communicates  vith  the  pneumo-gastric,  spinal  acces- 
sory, hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

ANTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  FOUR  CERVICAL 

NERVES. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves  appear 
between  the  scaleni  muscles,  and  go  to  form  the  brachial  plexus. 
They  are  much  larger  than  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Oo  to  form 
upper  cervical  nerves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  join  to  form  pj^„g^ 
the  plexus  is  different.     Each  of  these  nerves  is  connected  by  a 
filament  with  the  sympathetic, — the  part  of  that  nerve  in  the  Connexion 
immediate  neighbourhood   of  each,  i.  e.  with  one  of   the  two  w«»y">l««^^>- 
lower  cervical  ganglia,  or  the  plexus  on  the  vertebral  artery. 

BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

This  large  plexus,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  upper  limb  ^^ 
are  supplied,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  which 
the  four  lower  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves  ;  and  it  further    "™  pi«xus. 
receives  a  fiisciculus  from  the  last  of  the  nerves  (fourth),  which  go 
to  form  the  cervical  plexus.     The  plexus  reaches  from  the  lower 
part   of  the   neck   to  the  axillary   space,  where  it  terminates  ^g  extent. 
opposite  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  in  large  offsets  for 
the  supply  of  the  limb.    From  the  interval  between  the  anterior 
and    middle  scaleni  muscles,  the  nerves  descend   beneath  the 
claricle,  lying  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  large  artery  (sub- 
clavian and  axillary),  and  afterwards  in  more  close  connexion 
with  the  vessel.     In  the  neck  they  have  little  of  a  plexiform 
arrangement,  but  they   enter   into  various  connexions  in   the 
axilla,  and  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  term  brachial  plexus 
is  applied. 

The  maDDcr  in  which  the  nerves  are  disposed  in  the  plexus  is  liable  to  Xrrance- 

somc  variatioD,  but  the  foUowing  may  be  regarded  as  the  arrangement  most  ment  of 

frequently  met  with.  Tlie  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  arc  joined  at  the  outer  bor-  "®'^®*  "* 
dec  o[  the  walenus,  and  then  receive  the  seventh  nerve, — the  three  nerves 
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giving  rise  to  one  great  cord  ;  the  eighth  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves 
are  united  in  another  cord  whilst  they  are  between  the  scaleni  muscles  :  the 
two  cords  thus  formed  lie  side  by  side,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary 
vessels.  Lastly,  a  third  cord  is  produced  opposite  the  clavicle,  or  a  little 
lower  than  this,  by  the  union  of  a  fasciculus  from  each  of  the  other  two.  The 
three  cords  of  which  the  plexus  now  consists,  are  placed  as  follows  : — one  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery,  one  on  its  inner  side,  and  one  behind 
that  vessel.  The  large  nervous  cords  which  constitute  the  plexus  at  its  lower 
end  are  continued  into  the  branches  which  sujiply  the  arm. 

Branche*,  Branches. — The  brandies  furnished  by  the  foregoing  nerves 

two* sets       ^^^   numerous,    and    may    be    conveniently   divided    into    two 

classes — viz.,  those  that  arise  above  the  clavicle,  and  those  that 

take  origin  below  the  bone. 


A.  BRANCHES  ABOVE  THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  branches  which  arise  from  the  nerves  before  their  union 
into  a  plexus,  end  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  the  side  of 
the  chest,  with  the  exception  of  the  communicating  fasciculus  to 
join  the  phrenic  nerve. 

Br.  joins  Branch  to  join  the  Phrenic  Nerve.     This  small  branch  is  an  offset  from 

phrenic         ^j^g  gf^j^  cervical  nerve  ;  it  joins  the  phrenic  nerve  on  the  anterior  scalenus 

muscle. 
Br.  for  sea-        Branches  for  the  Scaleni  and  Longus  Colli  Muscles,     lliese  nerves  spring 
leni  and         in  an  irregular  manner  from  the  lower  cervical  nerves  close  to  their  place 

°S*  «o  * »  of  emergence  from  the  vertebral  foramina. 
For  rhmbd.  The  branch  for  the  rhomboid  muscle  arises  from  the  fifth  nerve,  and  is 
directed  backwards  to  the  base  of  the  scapula  through  the  fibres  of  the  mid- 
dle scalenus,  and  beneath  the  levator  anguli  scapulae.  It  is  distributed  to 
the  mider  surface  of  the  rhomboid  muscle,  and  gives  sometimes  a  branch  to 
the  levator  scapulae. 
For  The  nerve  of  the  subclavins  musclcy  of  small  size,  begins  in  the  cord  which 

tubclavius.  results  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves.  It  is  directed 
over  the  outer  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  This  little  nerve  is  commonly  connected  with  the  phrenic 
nerve  in  the  neck  or  in  the  chest,  by  means  of  a  slender  filament. 

Posterior  Thoracic  Nerve. 

Posterior  ^^^  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  of  Bell)  is 

thoracic        distributed  exclusively  to  the  large  serratus  muscle.    Formed  in 

the  substance  of  the  middle  scalenus  muscle  by  two  roots,  one 

from  the  fifth  and  one  from  the  sixth  nerve,  it  reaches  the  surface 

of  that  muscle,  lower  than  the  nerve  of  the  rhomboid  muscle, 

u  the  nerve  and  is  often  connected  with  that  nerve.     After  emerging  from 
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the  scalenus  muscle,  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve  descends  behind  of  the 

Berrati 
magnus. 


the  brachial  plexus  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  serratus  magnus,  **"*^"* 


and  extends  nearly  to  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle,  supply- 
ing it  with  several  branches  (fig.  200). 

Suprascapular  Nerve. 

The  suprascapular   nerve  arises  from    the  first  cord  of  the  Supra,  icap. 
plexus,  and  bends  beneath  the  trapezius  to  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  scapula,  where  it   is  placed  between  the  muscles   and 
the    bone.     Entering  the    supraspinous  fossa   of  the   scapula,  is  nerre  of 
through  the    notch    in  its    upper   border,   (beneath    the  liga-  J"J'*"T?*" 
ment  which  crosses  the  notch,)  the  suprascapular  nerve  sup-  fm-spinatut. 
plies   two  branches  to  the  supraspinatus,  one  being    near  the 
upper,  the  other  one  near  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  ;  and  it 
is  then  transmitted  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the 
infraspinous  fossa,   where  it  ends  in  the*  infraspinatus' muscle. 
In  the  upper  fossa  of  the  scapula,  a  slender  articular  filament  is  Give*  filmt. 
given  to  the  shoulder-joint,  and  in  the  lower  fossa  other  offsets  XiXni!^  ^^^ 
enter  the  same  joint  and  the  bone  (scapula). 

B.  BRANCHES  GIVEN  FROM  THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS 

BELOW  THE  CLAVICLE. 

These,  the  remaining  oflTsets  of  the  brachial  plexus,  supply 
muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  chest,  some  of  the  muscles  and 
integument  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
limb. 

Origin  of  ntrv€8  from  the  plexus.     The  several  nerves  now  Origin  of 

to  be  described  are  derived  from  the  three  irreat  cords  of  the  ^f»"^**^*  f"*- 

pit 

plexus  in  this  order : 


lexus. 


From  the  outer  cord, — the  external  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the 
outer  head  of  the  median,  and  the  musculo-cutuneous. 

From  the  inner  cord, — ^the  inner  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic,  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  ulnar,  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  inner  head  of  tlie 
median. 

From  the  posterior  cord, — the  subscapular  nerves,  the  musculo -spiral, 
and  the  circumflex. 

The  nerves  traced  to  the  tp'mal  nerves.     If  the  fasciculi,  of  which  the    Origin  of 
principal  nerves  are  composed,  be  followed  through  the  plexus,  they  may   branches  fr. 
be  traced  to  the  spinal  nerves  named  for  each  in  the  subjoined  table.     The   *^ 
higher  oombera  refer  to  the  cervical  nerves,  the  unit  to  the  dorsal  nerve  : — 
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Subscapular  from     .     . 
Circumflex     .... 
Internal  cutaneous     .     . 
Smaller  internal  cutaneous 


.   5.6.7.8. 

S  5.0.7.   or 
\  6.6.7.8.1. 

.     •     o.l. 
.       8.1, 


External  cutaneous 
from  .    .     . 

Ulnar  nerve     , 

Median  nerve . 
Musculo-spiral 


6.6.7. 

6.6  7.8.1.  or 
7.8.1.  or  8.1. 

5.6.7.8.1.  or 
5.6.7.8. 
6.7.8. 


Anter.  thor. 
Two  in 
number. 

ExtemaL 


Internal. 


They  form 
loop  on 
artery. 


Some  difference  will  be  found  between  the  statements  of  anatomists  who 
have  investigated  the  point — for  instance,  Scarpa  {^*  Annotationes  Anatom**) 
and  Kroncnberg,  ("  Flex,  nervor.  Slructura  et  Virtutcs^^) — with  respect  to 
the  nerves  to  which  the  branches  are  assigned.  Such  difference  is,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  variation  which  actually  exists  in  different  cases. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Nerves. 

The  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  two  in  number,  supply  the  pec- 
toral muscles.     They  are  distinguished  as  external  and  internal. 

a.  The  external,  or  more  superficial  branch,  crosses  inwards  over  the 
axillary  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  great  pectoral  muscle. 

b.  The  internal,  or  deeper  branch,  comes  forwards  between  the  axillary 
artery  and  vein  to  the  small  pectoral  muscle,  and  is  joined  by  a  branch 
from  the  preceding.  This  nerve  presents  a  plexiform  division  beneath  the 
small  pectoral  muscle,  and  supplies  branches  to  it  and  to  the  larger  pectoral 
muscle. — The  two  preceding  nerves  are  connected  by  a  filament  which 
forms  a  loop  over  the  artery  at  its  inner  side. 


Upper: 
Lower : 


Subscapular  Nerves. 

Three  Mib-        These  nerves  are  three  in  number.     They  are  distinguished 
•capr.  nrv*.    ^  upper,  lower,  and  long  subscapular,  and  are  destined  for  the 
subscapularis,  teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 

a.  The  vpper  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  subscapular  nerves,  penetrates  the 
upper  part  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  b.  The  lower  nerve  gives  a  branch  to 
the  same  muscle  at  its  axillary  border,  and  ends  in  the  teres  major  muscle. 
Tliere  is  sometimes  a  distinct  nerve  for  the  last-named  muscle,  c.  The 
long  subscapular  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three,  runs  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  subscapular  muscle  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

Circumflex  Nerve. 

The  circumflex  or  axillary'nerve  (fig.  197)  gives  both  muscu- 
lar and  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  shoulder.  At  first  this  nerve  is 
placed  behind  the  axillary  artery,  but  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapular  muscle  it  is  inclined  backwards,  and  separates  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  division. 

The  upper  division  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  extending  to  the 


Long  lub- 
•capular. 


Cinnunflex 
nerve. 

Divides 
into  two 
porta. 

Upper  br. 


INTERNAL  CUTANEOUS  NERVE. 
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Ulterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muecle,  which  covers  it.     Bmnchcs  nrc  ilis-   di«tribd.to 
(ribated  to  that  muscle  ;  uid  one  or  two  cutaneoui  Jilamenti,  nfter  pcnc-   deltoid  and 
tiBtiiig  the  tnuBcnlu  fibres,  ace  bent  downwiuds,  and  supply  ihc  integument 
«Tet  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle. 

The  lomer  dhiiion  of  the  circumflex  nerve  supplies,  near  its  camincncc-   Lower  br. 
ment,  bcnnches  to  the  teres  minor  and.t«  the  back  part  of  the  deltoid,  tlic    "PP'.'f" 
nerTc  given  to  the  former  muscle  presenting  e.  gangliform  enlargement.     It   j^j^j  minor- 
it  then  directed  forwards  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  deltoid,  below  its   ^^  ^ym 
middle,  and  after  porfoiating  the  deep  fiiscia,  ramifies  in  tlic  integument  over 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  muscle  (fig.  198,',),  one  branch  oxccnding  to  the 
integument  over  the  long  bead  of  the  triceps  muscle. 

Ad  arlietdar  filament  for  the  shoulder-joint  arises  from   the  circumflex    Bnuich  to 
nerrc  near  its  commencement.  ,  It  continues  with  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  to   ^"^^'"' 
the  lower  border  of  the  scapula,  and  enter*  the  cajisulat  ligament  below  the 
subMapuUi  muscle. 

Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve. 
Fig.  196,*  At  its  origin  from  the  bracliial  plexus,   this  intcutan. 

nerve  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  "'"'' 
arteiy.     As  it  descends,  it  npproaclios  the  sur-  Cuinniwui 
lace,  and  becomes  cutaneous  about  the  middle  ^^     ' " 
oftheann.     After  perforating  tlie  Tascia — or 
in  some  cases,  before  it  has  penetrated  that 
membrane  — the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  piririon 
divided  into  two  ports ;  one   (the  outer  part) 
being  destined  for  the  anterior,  the  other  for 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  atenal  braniA,  fig.  196,',  crosses,  at  the  bend  of   Part  to 
the  elbow,  over  (in  some  easefl  behind)  the  median  bnsi-   ij^lz, 
lie  rein.    Below  the  elbow-joint,  this  branch  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  fore-arm — towards  its  inner  side,  with  tlie 
veins,  and  distributes  filaments  as  far  as  the 
c  of  these  is,  in  some  instances,  joined  with 
IS  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (fig.  196,'), 
The  internal  branch  of  the  nerve,',  inclines  obliquely   Part  lo 

downwards,  at  the   inner  side  of  the  basilic  vein,  and   ,       " 

...  ,..,..,■  ,  ■     lorc-ann. 

winumg  to  the  back  of  the  lorc-ann,  over  tlie  promi- 
nence of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  extemis 
somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  fore-aim,  fig.  196,*. 
Above  the  elbow  this  branch  is  connected  with  the 
gmaller  internal  eulanemis  nerve,  (nerve  of  Wrisberg,) 
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Cutaneous 
ofTset  in 
upper  arm. 


and  afterwards  communicates  with  the  outer  division  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous.* 

Near  the  axilla  the  internal  cutaneous  gives  an  offset  (fig.  196,*)  through 
the  fascia  to  the  integument  of  the  arm.  This  small  branch  lies  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  nerve  from  which  it  springs,  and  reaches  to,  or 
nearly  to,  the  elbow,  distributing  fiJaments  outwards  to  the  integument  over 
the  biceps  muscle.  The  same  branch  is  often  connected  with  the  inter- 
costo-humeral  nerve. 


Summaiy.  Summary. — The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  gives  filaments  to 
the  inner  and  fore  part  of  tlie  arm,  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
fore  arm,  on  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surface.  Its  offsets 
are  connected  with  the  smaller  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  with 
the  ulnar  nerve. 


Nefve  of 
Wrisberg. 


Varies  in 
place  of 
origin  fi, 
plexus. 


Position. 


Perforates 
fiucia. 


Small  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve. 

The  smaller  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (nerv.  cutaneus  internus 
minor  vel  ulnaris  Wrisbergii, — Klint,f  (fig.  196,^,)  assists  the 
larger  internal  cutaneous  nerve  in  supplying  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm. 

This  nerve  commonly  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  connexion  with  the  larger  internal  cutaneous  and  the 
ulnar  nerves ;  but  it  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  posterior  cord 
of  the  plexus  with  the  musculo-spiral  and  circumflex  nerves.  In 
the  axilla,  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  is  concealed  at  first  by  the 
axillary  vein,  but  it  soon  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  that  ves- 
sel, and  communicates  with  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve.  It  is 
then  placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  vessels  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia,  and  is 
continued  immediately  beneath  the  integument  to  the  interval 
between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  ole- 
cranon, fig.  198,^. 


ncous  (upper  branch)  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  4  Musculo-cutaneous. 
6.  Branch  of  ulnar  nerve.  6.  Internal  cutaneous  :  external  branch.  7. 
Inner  branch  of  that  nerve.  8.  Offset  to  the  upper-arm  from  same.  9. 
Nerve  of  Wrisberg.     10.     Intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

♦  Mr.  Swan  describes  a  connexion  near  the  wrist  between  this  branch  and 
the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

t  This  nerve  appears  to  have  been  first  made  known  by  Wrisberg  in  his 
lectures  ;  and  the  first  published  account  of  it  is  contained  in  an  Essay  by  one 
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Branches,     In  the  lower  third  of  the  ann,  branches  of  tliis  little  nerve  are    Branches, 
directed  almost  horizontally  to  the  integument  on  its  posterior  aspect ;  and 
the  nerre  ends  at  the  elbow,  by  dividing  into  several  filaments,  some  of 
which  are  directed  forwards  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  while 
others  are  prolonged  downwards  behind  the  olecranon. 

Connexion  with  intercosto-humeral  nerve.     The  connexion  between  the   Connexion 
nerve  of  Wrisberg  and  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  presents  much  variety    w.  inter- 
in  different  cases  : — in  some,  there  are  two  or  more  inter-communications,   ^*_i  "' 
forming  a  kind  of  plexus  on  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axillary  space  ; 
in  others,  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  is  of  larger  size  than  usual,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  only  receiving  in  the  axilla  a  small 
filament  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  this  small  communicating  filament 
represents  in  such  cases  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

Summary,     The  nerve  of  Wrisberg  is  the  cutaneous  nerve  Summary. 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  arm  on  its  inner  and  posterior 
aspect.     It  supplies  the  skin  below  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve. 

Musculo-cutaneous  Nerve. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  or  external  cutaneous  nerve  (fig.  1 97,'^,)ni  uneon§ 
supplies  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  to  the  integu-    "'^^"«  ^^ 
roent  of  the  forearm.     It  is  deeply  placed  bet^ween  the  muscles 
as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  below  this  point   is  immediately  under 
the  integument. 

Muscular  part.  Arising  from  the  brachial  plexus  opposite 
the  small  pectoral  muscle,  this  nerve  perforates  the  coraco-  connexions 
brachialis  muscle  ;*  and  passing  obliquely  across  the  arm  be-  JJJ'"*^" 
tween  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles  reaches  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb  a  little  above  the  elbow.  Here  it  per- 
forates the  fascia  and  commences  its  subcutaneous  course  on 
the  forearm,  which  will  presently  be  described. 

Branches.  As  it  descends  through  the  arm,  the  nerve  distributes  branches  Muscular 
to  the  muscles  as  follows : — Before  it  reaches  the  coraco-brachialis,  one  branches, 
branch  is  given  to  that  muscle  and  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;  and 
other  filaments  are  furnished  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  while  the  nerve  lies 
within  its  fibres.  Lower  down,  where  the  nerve  is  placed  between  the  biceps 
and  braehialis  anticus,  branches  are  supplied  to  both  those  muscles.  Lastly, 
the  hiunerus  and  the  elbow-joint  receive  small  filaments  from  the  same  source. 

of  his  pupils ;  see  Klint,  "  De  Ncrvis  Brachii,"  in  Ludnng  "  Script.  Nevrol. 
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The  CUTANEOUS  PART  of  the  musculo-cutancous  nerve,  fig. 
196,*,  approaching  the  integument  at  the  outer  side  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  nearly  opposite  the  elbow-joint,  crosses  behind  the 
median-cephalic  vein,  and  inclining  outwards,  divides  into  two 
branches  which  supply  the  integument  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
forearm,  one  on  its  anterior,  the  other  on  its  posterior  aspect. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  near  the  radial  border  of  the  foreami.  It 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  and  distributes  some 
filaments  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  Piercing  then  the  fascia,  it  accom- 
panies the  artery  to  the  back  part  of  the  carpus.  This  branch  is  connected 
at  the  wrist  with  an  offset  of  the  radial  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  is  directed  outwards 
to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  ramifies  in  the  integument  of  its  lower  third, 
extending  as  far  as  the  wrist,  fig.  19S,'^  It  communicates  with  a  branch  of 
the  radial  nerve,  and  with  the  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

Some  pcculiaritiei  of  the  nerve.  In  some  cases,  it  does  not  perforate  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle.  It  is  from  time  to  time  found  to  be  an  offset  of 
the  median  nerve  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  receives  a 
separate  branch  from  the  brachial  plexus. 

Summary, ^-The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  supplies  three  mus- 
cles in  front  of  the  humerus,  and  the  integument  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  forearm.  Communications  are  established  between 
it  and  the  radial  and  the  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  mus- 
culo-spiral. 

ULNAR  NERVE. 

The  ulnar  nerve,  (fig.  197,',)  supplies  both  muscular  and 
cutaneous  branches  to  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand.  In  its  whole 
course  it  lies  along  the  inner  (ulnar)  side  of  the  limb 

At  its  commencement  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  axillary  artery,  and  retains  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  the  brachial  vessels  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.  From 
this  point  it  gradually  inclines  inwards,  through   the  internal 


♦  The  nerve  is  sometimes  named  "  perforans  Casserii,"  the  first  term  of 
this  designation  having  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  nerve  is  con* 
nected  with  the  coraco-btachialis  muscle.  As  regards  the  association  of  the 
name  of  Casserius  \^'ith  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  anatomist  named  the  muscle  ^^  perforatus,"  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  distinguished  the  nerve  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  be  implied. 
See  "  Julii  Casscrii  Placentini  Tab.  Anatom  : ''  (D.  Bucretius  explicat. 
addidit),  Tab.  19  nnd  20.     Francforti,  1632. 
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intermuscular  septum,  to 
the  interval  between  tlic 
olecranon  and  tlic  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  reaches  the  forearm  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
From  tlie  axilla  to  the 
place  at  whicli  it  sinks 
beneath  t)ie  muscle  lost 
named,  the  nerve  is  co- 
vered only  by  the  foscia, 
and  maybe  felt  through  the 
integument,  a  little  abore 
the  elbow. 

In        THK      FOBEABJf  :    P 

The  ulnar  nerve  citending  ^ 
in  a  straight  course  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus,  is  con- 
cealed by  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  as  &r  as  the  mid- 
dle of  this  part  of  the 
limb ;  and  thence  onwards, 
it  lies  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  same  muscle,  covered 
only  by  the  integument 
and  fascia.  In  the  whole 
couise  from  the  elbow  to 
the  carpus,  it  rests  against 
the  deep  flexor  of  the  fin- 
gers; and  the  ulnar  artery, 
lich  is  separated  from  the  nerve  by  a  considerable  interval  at 
e  elbow,  is  in  contact  with  it  (on  the  outer  sidc^  in  the 
«er  half  of  the  forearm. 


>  A  plan  of  the  nerre»  of  the  nnn.  a.  Axillary  artery,  b.  Brachial  uteiy. 
tmt :  2.  Snpnecspulsr.  3.  Subscapulai.  4.  Internal  cutaneous.  0. 
■enla-CWaneaiu.  6.  CircumHcz.  7.  Ulnar.  8.  Superficial  brancb  of 
raUDe  oo  to  the  band.  12.  Median.  13.  Anterior  interosaeoiu.  15 
■ralfr^ial.    16.  Kadial.    17.  Posterior  int 
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Nobr.  Branches, — In  its  course  along  the  upper  ann  the  ulnar 

nerve  gives  off  no  branch.     The  offsets  derived  from  it  at  the 
elbow  and  in  the  forearm,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Articular  nerves.  These  consist  of  some  small  filaments  supplied  to 
the  elbow-joint,  as  the  nerve  passes  close  behind  the  joint. 

2.  MutcuUr  branches.  One  branch  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  another  supplies  the  two  inner  divisions  (the  inner  half) 
of  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers. 

3.  Cutaneous  branches.  These  are  two  small  nerves  that  arise  about  the 
middle  of  the  forearm,  by  a  common  trunk.  One  pierces  the  fascia,  and 
turning  downwards,  joins  a  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  fig.  196,*. 
This  branch  is  often  absent.  The  second,  a  palmar  branch,  lies  on  the  ulnar 
artery,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  hand.  This  little  nerve  gives  filaments 
around  the  vessel,  and  ramifies  in  the  integument  of  the  hand,  joining  in 
some  cases  with  other  cutaneous  offsets  of  the  ulnar  or  median  nerve. 

4.  Dorsal  branch  of  the  hand.  This  large  offset,  leaving  the  trunk  of  the 
ulnar  nerve  about  two  inches  above  the  wrist,  winds  backwards  beneath 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  divides  into  branches,  one  of  which  ramifies 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  little  finger,  and  another  divides  to  supply  the 
contiguous  sides  of  that  finger  and  the  ring  finger.  On  the  back  of  the 
metacarpus,  this  nerve  joins  with  an  oflset  of  the  radial  nerve,  and  from  the 
union  of  the  two,  filaments  are  distributed  to  tlic  op]K>sed  sides  of  the  ring 
finger  and  the  middle  finger.  The  several  posterior  digital  nerves  now 
described  are  united  with  offsets  directed  backwards  from  the  anterior  digital 
nerves  furnished  by  the  median  and  ulnar. 

Articular  nerves.  Besides  the  foregoing  branches  the  ulnar  nerve  supplies 
some  filaments  to  the  wrist-joint. 

Palmar  part  of  ulnar  nerve. — On  the  annular  liga- 
ment, or  somewhat  beyond  it,  the  nerve  separates  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  superficial,  and  the  other  is  deeply  placed  in  the 
hand. 

a.  The  superficial  division  accompanying  the  ulnar  artery, 
supplies  digital  nerves  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  gives 
likewise  a  branch  to  the  palmaris  brevis  muscle,  and  offsets  to 
the  integument.* 

Digital  nerves.    One  of  these  belongs  to  the  ulnar  side  of  tlie  little 

finger.     The  other  is  connected  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  digital 

and  one         branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  at  the  cleft  between  the  little  and  ring 

tide  of  ring  fingers,  gives  an  offiset  to  the  opposed  sides  of  each.     The  disposition  of  the 

"Dger.  digital  branches  on  the  fingers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  median  nerve, 

to  be  presently  described. 

*  These  may  be  found  to  communicate  with  the  palmar  nerves  given  from 
the  median  or  ulnar. 


Dorsal 
branch 
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ft.  The  deep  palmar  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  follows  the  Deep 
course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch   of  vessels,  beneath  the  long  P*'">«f 
flexor  tendons,  and  in  contact  with  the  interosseous  muscles. 

Branches, — At  its  commencement,  branches  leave  the  deep  palmar  nerve  Benches 

to  supply  the  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger.     As  it  lies  across   the  to  muscles 

metacarpal  bones,  it  distributes  two  branches  to  each  interosseous  space —  2     ^^ 

CDC  for  the  palmar,  the  other  for  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  ;  and  the  interoMei 

branches  of  the  second  and  third  palmar  interossci  supply  filaments  to  the  to  lombri- 
innermost  two  lumbricales  muscles.     Opposite  the  space  between  the  thumb        *» 

and  the  index-finger,  the  nerve  ends  in  branches  to  the  adductor  pollicis,  and  cles  of 

the  inner  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis.  thumb. 

Summary, — The  ulnar  nerve  gives  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  Summary. 
lower  part  of  the  forearm  (to  a  small  extent),  and  to  the  hand  ^^^^»"» 
on  its  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects.     It  supplies   the  following 
muscles,  viz. : — the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  carpus,  the  deep  flexor  muscular 
of  the  fingers  (its  inner  half),  the  short  muscles  of  the  little 
finger,   with  the  palmaris  brevis,  the  inner  part  of  the  short 
muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand, 
with  the  two  internal  lumbricales.    Lastly,  it  contributes  to  the  and  articu- 
supply  of  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  joints.  ^  '*"• 

MEDIAN  NERVE. 

This  nerve,  fig.  197,  is  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  limb  Median 
(whence  its  name),  and  it  occupies  a  position  intermediate  be-  p^^T*^; 
tween  the  ulnar  and  the  musculo-spiral  (with  the  radial)  nerves. 
Beginning  by  two  roots  (one  from  the  outer,  the  other  from  the 
inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus),  which  unite  before  the  axillary 
artery  or  on  its  outer  side,  the  nerve  is  in  contact  with  that  artery  Connexions. 
and  its  continuation,  the  brachial  artery,  nearly  to  the  elbow. 
In  this  position  (near  the  elbow-joint)  it  is  placed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  vessel,  having  crossed  obliquely  over  it. 

In  the  foeeabm  : — The  median  nerve,  after  passing  between  Position  in 

the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  teres,  is  placed  between  the  super-  ^°'***™- 

ficial  and  th^  deep  flexor  mascles  of  the  fingers,  until  it  arrives 

ai  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm.     Here  it  is  for  a  short  space 

covered  only  by  the  int^ument   and  the    fascia,  and  it  lies 

between  the  radial  flexor  of  the  carpus,  and  the  superficial  flexcr 

of  the  fingers.     Finally,  the  nerve  leaves  the  forearm  beneath 

the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus. 

J?raficAef.-— The  median  nerve  usually  gives  no  offset  in  the  Branches. 

3  I  2 
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upper-arm.  In  the  forearm  it  distributes  branches  to  the  muscles 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  a  single  cutaneous  filament. 
These  are  disposed  as  follows  : 

1.  Muscular  branches.  All  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  forearm  (pro- 
nators and  flexors),  except  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  part  of  the  deep 
flexor  of  the  fingers,  arc  supplied  from  the  median  nerve,  and  the  several 
branches  separate  from  the  nerve  near  the  elbow-joint.  The  branch  fur- 
nished to  the  pronator  teres  often  arises  above  the  joint. 

2.  Anterior  interosseous  nerve.  This  is  the  longest  branch  of  the  median 
nerve,  and  it  supplies  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Commencing  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  beneath  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers, 
the  interosseous  nerve  courses  downward  with  the  anterior  interosseous 
artery  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  between  the  long  flexor  of  the 
thumb  and  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  to  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle, 
in  which  it  ends  Offsets  are  distributed  to  the  two  muscles  between  which 
the  nerve  lies  in  its  progress  downwards. 

3.  Cutaneous  palmar  branch.  This  small  nerve  pierces  the  fascia  of  the 
forearm  close  to  the  annular  ligament,  and  after  crossing  over  that  ligament, 
ends  in  the  integument  of  the  palm  about  its  middle.  It  is  connected 
with  the  cutaneous  j)almar  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  distributes  some 
filaments  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  filaments  last  referred  to  com- 
municate with  offisets  of  the  radial  or  the  external  cutaneous  ncrrc. 

The  median  nerve  in  the  hand. — After  passing  from 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  the  median  nerve  is 
covered  by  the  palmar  fascia  with  the  integument,  and  rests  against 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles.  Somewhat  enlarged,  and 
slightly  reddish  in  colour,  it  here  separates  into  two  parts  of 
nearly  equal  size.  One  of  these  (the  external  one)  supplies  some 
of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  gives  digital  branches 
to  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger ;  and  the  second  division 
supplies  the  middle  finger,  and  in  part  the  index  and  ring 
fingers.  The  branches  thus  indicated  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Branch  to  muscles  of  the  thumb.  Tliis  short  nerve  subdivides  for  the 
abductor,  the  opponens,  and  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollids 
muscle.  —  The  remainder  of  the  small  mass  of  muscles  of  the  thenar 
eminence  (the  part  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  long  flexor  tendon)  is 
supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

2.  Digital  nerves.  The  digital  nerves  are  five  in  number,  and  belong  to 
the  thumb,  and  the  fingers  as  far  as  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  finger.  As 
they  approach  the  cleft  between  the  fingers,  these  nerves  are  close  to  the 
integument  in  the  intervals  between  the  processes  of  the  palmar  fascia :  the 
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three  external  remain  undivided,  but   tlic  fourth  and  fifth    bifurcate  and 
supply  each  the  contiguous  sides  of  two  fingers. 

The  firtt  and  sectmd  nerves  lie  along  the  sides  of  the  thumb,  and  the    First  and 
former  (the  outer  one)  is  connected  with  the  radial  nerve  over  the  ball  of  ««»»id. 
the  thumb. 

The  third,  destined  for  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  gives  a  muscular   Third. 
branch  to  the  first  or  most  external  lumbricalis  muscle. 

The  Jburth  supplies  the  second  lumbricalis,  and  divides  into  branches  for    Fourth. 
the  opposed  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 

The  Jtfthy  the  most  internal  of  the  digital  nerves,  is  connected  with  the    Fiftli. 
ulnar  nerve,  and  splits  to  furnish  a  branch  each  to  the  ring  and  middle 
fingers. 

Each  digital  nerve  divides  at  the  end  of  the  finger  into  two  Arrange- 
branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  pulp  on  the  fore  part  of  ^^^l^f 
the  finger;  the  other  ramifies  beneath  the  nail.     Branches  pass  nerves. 
from  each  nerve  forwards  and  backwards  to  the  integument  of 
the  finger :  and  one  larger  than  the  rest  inclines  backwards  by 
the  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  finger,  and  after  joining  the 
dorsal   digital   nerve,  ends   in    the   integument   over  the   last 
phalanx. 

Summary. — The  median  nerve  gives  cutaneous  branches  to  Median 
the  palm,  and  to  several  fingers.     It   supplies    the    pronator  ?^-J^tjl'! 
muscles,  the  flexors  of  the  carpus,  and  the  long  flexors  of  the  pronator 
fingers  (except  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  carpus,  and  part  of  the  fnuJi^^^,d 
deep  flexor  of  the  fingers),  and  likewise  the  outer  half  of  the  t^  skin  of 
short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  two  lumbricalcs.  **"  ' 

Some  similarity  will  be  observed  between  the  course  and  dis-  Pamiui 
tribatioD  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.     Neither  gives  any  median"ai)d 
offset  in  the  arm.     Together  they  supply  all  the  muscles  in  ulmir  nirv.s. 
front  of  the  forearm  and  the  hand,  and  together  they  supply 
the  skin  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  and  impart  tactile 
power  to  all  the  fingers. 

MUSCULO-SPIRAL   NERVE. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve,  the  largest  oflTset  of  the  brachial  Si^ccnfurv. 
plexus,  fig.  197,  occupies  chiefly  the  back  part  of  the  limb, 
and  supplies   nerves  to  the  extensor  muscles,  as   well  as,   to 
some  extent,  to  the  skin  likewise. 

At  its  commencement,  this  nerve  is  placed  behind  the  axillary  Position 


aiid 

(whence  the  distinctive  name)  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side 


vessels.     In  its  procuress  downwards  it  winds  in  a  spiral  manner 
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of  the  limb  beliind  the  liumcrus,  between  it  and  tlie  triceps 
muBcle.  Oil  tbc  outer  side  of  the  arui  tlie  nerve  descends  in 
the  iDterval  between  the  supinator  lungus  and  brachialis  anti- 
euB  muscles,  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, where  it  ends  by  dividing  into  the  radial 
and  posterior  interosseouB  nerves. 
I  Thf  brancket  given  from  the  musculo-spinil 
nerve  in  its  course  through  the  upper-arm,  are 
found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  behind 
that  bone,  and  on  its  outer  side.  . 

a. — Internal  branchet, — Tlicsc  consiEt  of  muscular  nnd    ' 
cutaneous  branches  : — 

1.  Miacular  branchrs  tor  the  inner  and  middle  liCAils 
of  Ihe  tricqw.  That  for  the  innci  division  of  the  muscle 
is  lung  and  slender  ;  It  lies  hy  the  side  of  the  uhiar 
nerve,  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  upper 

2.  The  internal  ailatuoui  htAnch  of  themusculo-spiral 
nerve,  fig-  lOP,  ',  commonly  unites  in  origin  with  the 
preceding.  It  winds  backwards  beneath  the  intercosto- 
huuicral  nerrc,  and  after  supplying  olTsets  to  the  skin, 
ends  about  two  incites  from  the  olccmnon  ;  in  some 
bodies  it  extends  as  fur  as  the  olecmoou.  This  nerve  is 
necotnpiinied  by  a  small  cutaneous  artery. 

6.  Pailerior  braiicliet. — Whilst  the  niUBCulo-Fpiral 
nerve  is  between  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  humerus,  " 

it  gives  off   a  large   fasciculus,  wliich  subivides   into 
muscular  brandies.  —  These  miacular  brancha  supply 
the  outer  head  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  anco- 
neus.     The    branch    of   the    i 
fur  its  length,  being,  at  the  sc 
stance  of  the   triceps,  to   the   i 
humerus  and  the  olecranon,  to 
destined. 

e.  Eztemal  branchei.     This  series  comprises  branches  to  muBclcs  and 

'  long  cutaneous  blanches. — 1.   The  Mtacular  brancAa,  supply  the  supinator 

longuj,  extensor  caipi  radialis  longior,  (the  extensor  earpi  ituUalis  brevior 

•  Plan  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  bock  of  the  arm  and  forearm.  1. 
Supra-oeromial  branches  of  the  cen-ical  plexus.  S.  Cutaneous  branches  of 
the  circumflex  nerve.  3.  Internal  cutaneous  of  the  musculo-spiral.  4. 
Interco3to-humeral  branches.  5.  External  cutaneous  (inferior)  of  the  mus- 
culo-spiral. 6.  Ending  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  7.  Part  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  for  the  back  of  the  forearm.  S.  Offset  bom  die  donal  brsDch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve.  I).  Uadial  nerve.  10.  Branch  of  the  musculo-CQlsiM- 
ous  for  the  back  of  the  forearm. 


arkable 

!,  slender ;  it  descends  in  the  sub- 
intcrval  between  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
1  the   muscle  for  which  it  is 
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receiving  its  nerve  from  the  posterior  interosseous,)  and  in  most  cases  the 
brachialis  anticus. 

2.  External  aitaneaus  branches.    These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  dis- 
posed as  follows : — 

The  K/per  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  fig.  196,  ^,  is  directed  downwards    Two  extern, 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  elbow,  along  the  ceplialic  vein,  and  distributes  fila-   f^^^tan^uS' 
ments  to  the  lower  lialf  of  the  upper-arm,  on  its  anterior  aspect.    The  lower 
branch  extends  as  far  as  the  wrist,  fig.  198,  *,  distributing  offsets  to  the  lower   Lower  br., 
half  of  the  arm,  and  to  the  forearm,  on  their  posterior  aspect.    It  appears  be-   reaches 
ncttth  the  integument  at  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  about  its  middle,  and   ^^"■*' 
passes  to  the  forearm  over  the  outer  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.     About 
the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  turns  from  the  outer  to  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  limb,  and  is  connected  near  the  wrist  with  a  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

Of  the  two  nerves  which  result  from  the   division  of  the  Primary 
musculo-spiral,  one,  the  radial,  is  altogether  a  cutaneous  nerve,  j^^^^i^  ^ 
and  the  other  (posterior  interosseous)  is  the  muscular  nerve  of  ipiral. 
the  back  of  the  forearm. 


A.       RADIAL    NERVE. 

The  radial  nerve,  after  separating  from  the  musculo-spiral,  is  Radial  a 
placed  in  front  of  the  forearm,  close  to  its  outer  side,  and  after-  ^"i^®"**' 

•  nerve. 

wards  turning  backwards,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of 
the  beck  of  the  hand.     At  first  it  is  concealed  by  the  long  Position, 
supinator  muscle,  and  lies  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  radial 
artery.    This  position  beneath  the  supinator  is  retained  to  about  change  in, 
three  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  where  the  nerve 
turns  outwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and  becomes 
subcutaneous.      Now    it    separates  into  two   branches,   which 
ramify  in  the  integument  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb  Division. 
and  the  next  two  fingers,  in  the  following  manner : 

Branches.    One  branch,  the  external  one,  extends  to  tlie  radial  side  of  the   External 
thumb,  and  is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.    It  dis-   branch, 
tributes  filaments  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

The  mtemal  dhUion  of  the  radial  nerve  communicates  with  a  branch  of  Internal 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  on  the  hand   branch. 
joins  in  an  arch  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.     It  then  di\'idcs 
into  digital  nerves  for  the  outer  fingers. — Dorsal  digital  nerves.     One  of 
these  ramifies  on    the    ulnar  side  of   the  thumb,  and  tlie   second  on  the   pigital 
radial  side  of  the  index   finger.     The  third  divides  between  the  opposed   nerves. 
sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  ;  and  the  fourtli  between  tlie  middle 
and  ring  fingers.     This  last  branch  is  connected  with  a  branch  of  the  ulnar 
twrre.      On  the  sides  of  the  fingers  the  posterior  digital  nerves  now  de- 
scribed join  oflbets  sent  backwards  from  the  palmar  digital  nerves. 
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B.    POSTERIOR    INTEROSSEOUS    NERVE. 

This  nerve,  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm  through  the  fibres 
of  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and  is  prolonged  between  the 
deep  and  superficial  layers  of  the  extensor  muscles  to  the  intcr- 
osseus  membrane,  which  it  approaches  about  the  middle  of  the 
forearm. 

Much  diminished  in  size  by  the  separation  of  numerous 
branches  for  the  muscles,  the  nerve  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
forearm  lies  beneath  the  extensor  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  and  the  tendons  of  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers, 
and  terminates  on  the  back  of  the  carpus  in  a  gangliform 
enlargement.  From  this  body  filaments  arc  given  to  the  liga- 
ments and  articulations  on  which  it  rests. 

The  branches  of  tlic  interosseous  nerve  enter  the  surrounding  muscles, 
viz. :  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis  and  supinator  brevis,  the  superficial 
layer  of  extensor  muscles,  except  the  anconeus,  and  the  deep  layer  of  the 
same  muscles ; — that  is  to  say,  the  nerve  supplies  tlie  supinators  and  the 
extensors  of  the  carpus  and  of  the  fingers,  with  the  exception  of  the  supi- 
nator longus  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Summary  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. — The  trunk  of  the 
nerve  supplies  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  gives 
a  filament  to  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  same  joint  (brachialis 
anticus),  but  this  muscle  receives  its  principal  nerves  from 
another  source.  Before  dividing,  the  nerve  likewise  gives 
offsets  to  two  muscles  of  the  forearm  (the  long  supinator, 
and  the  long  radial  extensor  of  the  carpus).  The  posterior  in- 
terosseous division  distributes  nerves  to  the  remaining  muscles 
on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  forearm  (the  short  supinator 
and  the  extensors). 

Cutaneous  nerves  arc  distributed,  from  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  and  its  radial  division,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
to  the  fore-arm,  and  to  the  hand — on  the  posterior  and  outer 
aspect  of  each. 


Intercostal 
nerves. 


ANTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  DORSAL  NERVES- 
INTERCOSTAL  NERVES. 

These  nerves,  fig.  200,  which  from  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  ribs  arc  named  intercostal,  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
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arc  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.     The 
connecting  cords  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  placed  in  the  Connexion 
iDtcrcostal  spaces,  close  to  the  vertebrse.  w.sjmpa  . 

The  intercostal  nerves  pass  separately  to  their  destination, 
without  forming  any  plexus  by  the  connexion  or  interlacement  Do  not 
of  their  fibres,  and  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  other    °™  ?«*"•• 
spinal  nerves.   From  the  intervertebral  foramina  they  are  directed   Course. 
tiansversely  across  the  trunk,  and  nearly  parallel   one  to  the 
other.     The  upper  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  Divigion 
confined  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  while  the  lower  nerves  ^"[^*^° 
are  continued  from  the  intercostal  spaces  to  the  muscles  and 
intq^ument  of  the  abdomen.      This  difference  in  distribution 
constitutes  the  ground  of  the  division  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
into  two  sets,  between  which  the  nerves  are  divided  equally. 

THE   UPPER  INTERCOSTAL   NERVES. 

In  their  course  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  these  nerves  Upper  six 

accompany  the  intercostal  bloodvessels.     After  a    short  space  ^!J^)^" 

they  pass  between  the  strata  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and,  Course  imd 

about  midway  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  sternum,  give  off  fonncxioui 

1      t  1  t  1  mi  .         ,    '"  intercost. 

the  lateral  cutaneous  branches.     The  nerves  are  now  contmued   spaces. 
forwards,  amid  the  fibres  of  the   internal   intercostal   muscles 
as  far  as   the  costal  cartilages,  where  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  pleura.     In  approaching  the  sternum,  they  cross  the   Become 
internal  mammary  artery  and  the  fibres  of  the  triangularis  stenii  Jug  "^    *" 
muscle.     Finally  these   nerves  pierce  the  internal  intercostal  *temum. 
muscle  and  the  greater  pectoral,  and  end  in  the  integument, 
under  the  name  of  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax. 

Branches. — Besides  the  cutaneous  nerves  (two  sets)  already   Branches. 
indicated,   many  branches  are  distributed  from  the  intercostal 
nerves  to  the  neighbouring  muscles.    The  several  offsets  require 
separate  notice. 

a.  The  iateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax^  fig.  199,  pierce  the  external    Lateral 
intercostal  and  serratus  mognus  muscles  in  the  same  line,  a  little  behind   *^****"*°"*' 
the  level  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle.     Each  of  these  nerves,  except  that 
from  the  second  intercostal,  (the  first  intercostal  nerve  has  already  been 
excluded  from   the  general    account   of  these    nerves,)  divides   into  two    Division 
branches,  which  reach  the  integument  at  the  same  time,  or   at  a  short   into  two 
distance  one  from   the  other,  and  take  opposite  directions,  one   forward,   "'^"*"®"* 
the  other  btckward,  and  hence  arc  named  anterior  and  posterior. 
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Aater.  bn.         The  anteriur  braachei,,  ',«re  coiitiimiMi  for- 

words  10  wlierc  tlie  ciil»nct.iis  nervcK,  rcflccled  *^'S-  ^^• 

outwards  froin   the  Fore  pnrt  ut  the  thorax 

end.     Several   of  these   branches   reach   the 

mammary  gland  and  (he  nipple ;  and  from  the 

lower  oerveE  onsets  are  supplied  to  (he  drgita- 

tiona  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 

abdomen. 
PoMcr.  br*       The  poilcrior  branehcs,  ',  turn  bftekwards 

to  the  integument  over  the  scapula  and  the 

ladssimuB  dorsi  muscle.     That  derived  from 

the  second  intercostal  nerve  is  the  largest  of 

these  branches,  and  ends  in  the  skin  of  the 

arm  ;  it  will  be  presently  noticed  under  tha 

name    "  intarcosto-humcral     nerve."       The 

branch  from  the  third  nerve  ramifies  in  the 

axillary  space,  and  a  few  filaments  likewise 

reach  (he  arm. 
b.     The   anterior   aitancout   n«nvi  of  the 

Ihorai,   ',   (refleeted     nerves, — A.    Cooper,) 

which  are  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  inicr- 

coalol  nerves,  arc  reflected  outwards  in  the 

integument  over  ihc  great   pectoral  muscle. 

Tlie  branch  from  the  second  nerve  is  con- 
nected with  (he  supraclavicular  and  the  hitcral 
B*™"'  cutaneous  nerves  ;  those  from  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  are  distributed  to 

the  mammary  glaud. 
MuKular.  c.  Muteiilar  branelia. — Numerous  filaments,  which  are  usuaUy  slender  and 

of  various  lengths,  arc  supplied  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  acid  the  Iriangu- 

laris  stcmi.     At  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  some  of  these  branches  cross 

the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  passing  from  one  intercostal  space  to  another. 


Anter. 


Brtinchn 


1.  First  Dorsal  Nerve. 
Vint  dorul        The  anlcrioi  division  of  this  nerve  enters  almost  wholly  iuto 
S'pl^Li.  ^^^  brachial    pleiUH.     Usually   it   does   not   supply  a   latenl 
No  Imeral     culaneous   branch  ;    but   when    that  ordinarily  given  from    the 


*  Plan  of  the 'cutaneous  nerves  of  the  ehcs(  and  abdomeo  Mtered  from 
a.  Section  of  the  arm,  b.  Pectoral  muscle,  c. 
:.  Scrratus  magnus.  1,  1,  1. 
Anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  chest  and  belly.  2, 2,  S  AntcriDr 
brunches  of  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  chest  aiul  belly.  3,3,  3. 
Posterior  branches  of  the  Banic.  4,  4,  4.  Cutaneous  branches  from  the 
|toKterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  5.  llio-liypogHstric.  6,  Small 
occipital  nerve. 
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second  dorsal    nerve  (iDtercosto-humeral  nerve)  is  wanting,  a  cutaneous 
branch  from  the  first  takes  its  place.      Before  emerging  from  ^^' 
the  thorax  to  join  the  brachial  plexus,  this  nerve  gives  off  a 
small  intercoHal  branchy  which  courses  along  the  first  intercostal  Gives  a 
space,  in  the  manner  of  the  other  intercostal  nerves.     From  ^|^n"J^^' 
this  blanch  is  derived  the  first  of  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  Anter.  cu- 
of  the  tboiaz.     The  cutaneous  nerve,  however,  is  wanting  in  taneous. 
some 


2.  Second  Intercostal  Nerve. 

The  leooDd  intercostal  nerve  differs  from  the  rest,  chiefly  in  Second,  nn-. 

the  iiae  of  iti  lateral  cutaneous  branch.     This  branch  is  tlic  Peculiarity 

laigtel  of  the  series  of  lateral  cutaneous  nerves.     It  commonly  J^J^ 

wmts  dw  anterior  division,  and  the  posterior  one  is  distributed  cutan.  br. 
to  the  skin  of  the  arm,  under  the  name  intercosto-humeral 
nerre* 

The  miereotio-hwneral  nerve,  proceeding  from  the  source  just  indicated,  Interrosto- 
croases  the  axillary  space  to  reach  the  arm,  and  is  connected  in  the  axilla   humeml. 
with  an  ofiset  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.      Now  penetrating  the  fascia,  it  Connexion 
becomes  subcutaneous,  and  ramifies  in  the  integmncnt  of  tlic  upper  half  of  w*  nerve  of 
the  aim,  on  its  inner  and  posterior  aspect,  fig.  198,  * :  a  few  filaments  reach   ^  "*    I^' 
the  integument  over  the  scapula.     The  branches  of  this  nerve  cross  over  the  arm. 
internal  cutaneous  offset  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  a  communication 
is  established  between  the  two. — The  size  of  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  extent  to  which  it  supplies  the  integument) 
is  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  otlicr  cutaneous    nerves   of 
the  upper  arm,  e8])ecially  the  nerve  of  Wrisbcrg  (see  an/e,  page  839). 

THE   LOWER   INTERCOSTAL   NERVES. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  Nerves 
pass  through  the  intercostal  spaces,  (fig.  200 ;)  and  in  this  part  of  *^  ^"^ 
their  course  they  have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  nerves  of  nke  upp. 
the  upper  series.     From  the  anterior  ends  of  the  intercostal  °^''^c»J 

*  *  ,  ,  then  con- 

spaces^  they  are  continued,  between  the  internal  oblique  and  the  tinued 
tiansTcrse  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ^\^' .    , 

'  o  abdominal 

rectus.     Perforating  its  sheath,  they  then  enter  the  substance  muscles. 
of  this  muscle,  and    terminate  in    small  cutaneous    branches 
(anterior  cutaneous). 

These  nerves  supply  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.  Branches. 
and  they  are  connected  one  with  another  between  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen.     About  the  middle  of  their  course,  offsets 
(lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen)  arc  transmitted  to 
the  integument  as  from  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 
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a. — Tlic  lateral  culaneuus  jierven 
of  ike  abdomen,  fig.  199,  pass  to  tlic  , 
integumL'nt  tljri)Uj,>']i  tlic  externa)  in- 
tercostal, and  ext^mik]  oblique  luuEcIes, 
in  a  line  with  tbc  corresponding 
nerves  on  tlic  tliorax,  and  divide  in 
tie  same  manner  into  anterior  and 
posterior  brandies. 

The  anterior  briincha  ure  llii'  larger,  mid 
'  nrc  diri'clcd  inwards  in  the  sujierlicial  fascia, 
with  c[uall  ciilanciiu!'  artcritH,  ncurly  tu  tliu 
edge  of  the  locius  muscle. 

The  poUerior  brimchtt  bend  bnckwardK 
over  (he  latiBsimuR  don>i  muEcle,  and  extend 
towards  tlie  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  back. 


6. — Tlieanlrrior  cutaneous  nerccs-f 
of  the  ahiomcn  become  subcutaneous 
near  the  IJnea  tilbn,  wiili  small  perfo- 
rating arteries.  Their  number  and 
position  is  very  uncertain.  They  arc 
directed  outwards  towards  the  lateral 
cutaneous  nerves,  fig.  199. 


Last  Dorsal  Nerve. 
The  anterior  division  of  this  nerve  is  below  the  last  rib,  bdiI 
is  contained  altogether  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  nerve  has 
the  general  course  and  distHbution  of  the  others,  between  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  but  before  talcing  its  place 
between  those  muscles,  it  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  qtuidratus 
lumborum,  and  pierces  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  muscle 
(lumbar  fascia.)  This  nerve  is  connected  by  offsets  with  the 
nerve  above,  and  occasionally  with  the  ilio-hypugastric  branch 


•  Plan  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  (altered  from  Bougery.)  a.  Cut  surfuce 
of  the  wna.  ft.  Pecturalla  minor  muscle',  c.  Sermliis  mognua  niusde.  4. 
Subscapular  muBclc.  /.  Trunsven>e  muscle  of  the  nbdomen.  -  -  -  - 
Anterior  c " 


the  tasl  dorsal  m 

t  A  second  S' 

Cniveilhier  as  ci 
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of  the  lumbar  plexus.  Near  the  spine  it  sometimes  communi- 
cates with  the  first  lumbar  nerve  by  means  of  a  small  cord 
(dorsi-Iumbar)  in  the  substance  of  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

The  lateral  cutaneotu  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  (fig.  200,  *,)  hecomes  Lateral 

subcutaneous  by  passing  through  both  oblique  muscles  :  it  is  then  directed  c"**"<^"* 

downwards  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  integument  covering  the  fore  giutejil  ru- 

pftrt  of  the  gluteal  region  and  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  some  gion. 
filaments  readiing  as  far  as  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

ANTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  LUMBAR  NERVES. 

The  aDterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  increase  in  size  Lumb.  nvs. 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  all,  except  the  fifth,  besides  fomiJ^bar 
giving  off  branches  outwards,  are  connected  together  by  ana-  plexus. 
stomotic  loops,  so  as  to  form  the  lumbar  plexus.     On  leaving 
the  intervertebral  formima,  these  nerves  are  connected  by  fila-  connexion 
ments  If ith  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  filaments  are  longer  w.sympath. 
than  those  connected  yfiih  other  spinal  nerves,  in  consequence 
of  the  position  of  the  lumbar  sympathetic   ganglia, — on  the 
fore  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.     In  the  same  situation  Twgs  to 
small  twigs  are  furnished  to  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  q^.^umb. 
muscles. 

The  anterior  division  of   the   fifth  lumbar  nerve,  as  just  The  fifth, 
stated,  does  not  enter  into  the  lumbar  plexus.    Having  received  f^urilTioins 
a  vertical  branch  from  the  nerve  next  above  it,  it  descends  to  the  s  icmi 
join  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and  thus  forms  ^  *'**"*' 
part  of  the  sacral  plexus.     The  cord  resultinc^  from  the  union  Lumi)o- 
of  a  part  of  the  fourth  with  the  fifth  nerve,  is  named  the  lumbo-  ^^^^  ^^^' ' 
sacral  nerve. 

Superior  Gluteal  Nerve. 

Before  joining  the  first  sacral  nerve,  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  Superior 
gives  off  from  behind  the  superior  gluteal  nerve,  which  leaves  ^"  *^ 
the  pelvis  through  the  large  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  above  the 
pjriformis  muscle,  and  divides,  like  the  gluteal  artery,  into  two 
branches,  which  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  smaller  gluteal 
muscles. 

The  upper  branch  runs  together  with  the  gluteal  artery,  along  the  origin  of  supplies 

the  eluteus  minimus,  and  is  lost  in  it,  and  in  tlie  crluteus  medius.   The  lower  ^,"/  ^.^^ .' 
^  '  »  o  glutminiin. 

branch  crosses  over  the  middle  of  the  gluteus  minimus,  beti^'een  it  and  the  and  tensor 
gluteus  mediuB,  and  having  supplied  filaments  to  both  these  muscles,  is  con-  ^^^*  ^^• 
tinued  forwards,  and  terminates  in  the  tensor  muscle  of  the  fascia  lata. 
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LUMBAR  PLEXUS. 


planuBiu 
origin  of 


LUMBAR  PLEXUS. 
The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  l>y  the  connexion  of  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves.  It  is  placed 
in  the  substance  of  the  psoas  muscle,  in  front  of  tlic  transverse 
processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae.  Above,  tlie  plexus 
is  narrow,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  last  dorsal  nerve 
hj  a  small  filament  named  dorsi-lumbar;  below  it  is  wider,  and 
is  joined  to  tbe  sacral  plexus  by  means  of  the  I uni bo-sacral 
nerve. 


Theanvngementofthe  nerves 
constituting  the  plexus,  and 
the  mode  of  origin  of  its 
several  brtnches,  may  be  thus 
stated  ;— TliE  first  nerve  gives 
off  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal nerves,  and  sends 
downwards  t,  communicating 
branch  to  the  second  ncn'e. 
The  second  tumishes  the 
genito-crural  and  external  cu- 
taneous nerves,  and  gives  a 
connecting  branch  to  the  third 
nerve.  From  the  third  nerve, 
besides  the  descending  branch 
to  the  fourth,  two  branches 
proceed ;  one  of  which,  ihc 
larger,  forms  part  of  the  an- 
terior crural  nerve  ;  the  other, 
a  part  of  the  obturator  nerve. 
The  fourth  nerve  sends  two 
branches,  which  serve  to  com- 
plete the  obturator  and  anterior 
crural  nerves,  and  a  connecting 
branch  to  the  liflh  nerve. 
The  fifth,  with  the  connecting 
branch  Just  mentioned,  is  the 
lumbo-sacnl  nerve  already 
described. 


•  The  lumbar  plexus  and  its  branches  (slightly  altered  from  8chraidt>. 
o   Last  rib.     b.  Quadratus  lumbonim  musele,     c.  Oblique  and  transverse 
of  the  ilium,     d.  Os  pubis,     e.  Adductor  brevis 


muBch  ,  _. 

muscle,   J",   PectineuB.    g.  Adductor   longus. 
3.  Ilio-inguinsl.    3.  External  cutaneous  branch. 
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The  branches  of  this  plexus  form  two  sets,  which  are  dis-  Branche« 
tiibuted,  one  to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  3?  flower 
other  to  the  fore  part  and  inner  side  of  the  lower  limb.  Among  part)  and 
the  former  set  are  the  ilio-hjrpogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves, 
and  part  of  the  genito-crural ;    and  to   the  latter  belong  the 
remaining  part  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  the  external  cutane- 
ous, the  obturator,  and  the  anterior  crural  nerves. 

Ilio-hypogastic  and  IHo-inguinal  Nerves. 

The  two  upper  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  viz. — the  Abdominal 
ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  (superior  and  middle  musculo-    ^"^  ^"' 
cutaneous, — Bichat),  are  both   derived  from  the  first   lumbar 
nerve,  and  are  destined  to  supply  nearly  similar  parts.     They  The  two 
become    subcutaneous  by  passing  between   and  then  through  hJJ^a^^j^i- 
the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  end  in  the  integument  larcoune. 
of  the  groin  and  scrotum  (or  labia  pudendi),  as  well  as  in  that 
covering  the  gluteal  muscles.     In  the  relative  size  of  these  two 
nerves,  a  principle  of  compensation  is  observed  to  exist, — the 
extent  of  distribution  of  the  one  being  inversely  to  the  extent 
of  the  other. 

A.  The  iHo-hypogaatrtc  nerve,  fig.  201,  \  passes  from  with-  liio-hypo- 
in  tbe  cavity  of  the  abdomen  to  its  walls,  in  which  it  is  placed  j^'yc^ 
at  ffnrt;  between  the  muscles,   and    ends    beneath    the   skin. 
Emaguig  l^rom  the   upper  part  of  the  psoas  muscle  at   its  its  course. 
outer  border,  it  runs  obliquely  over  the  quadratus  lumborum 
to  the  oest  of  the  ilium  ;  and  there  perforating  the   transverse 
iDUsde  of  the  abdomen,  gets  between  that   muscle   and  the 
internal  oblique,  and  divides  into  an  iliac  and  a  hypogastric 
branch. 

a.  The  Uiac  branch  pierces  the  attachment  of  hoth  oblique  muscles,  im-  Iliac 
mediatdy  above  the  upper  border  of  the  ilium,  and  is  lost  in  tlic  intcgu-  hranch. 
ment  over  the  gluteal  muscles, — behind  the  part  supplied  by  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 

6.  The  hypogastric  or  abdominal  branch,   continues  on  between  the  trnns-  Hypogna- 
Terse  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and  is  connected  with  the  ilio-inguinal  ^^  ?*"  *"' 
nerve  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium.    It  then  perforates  in  succession  both 
the  oblique  musdes,  passing  through  the  external  oblique  near  the  pubes, 

5.  Accessory  obturator.  6.  Obturator  nerve.  7.  Genito-crural  nerve  di- 
vided into  two  at  its  origin  from  the  plexus.  8.  Gangliated  cord  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 
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Difference 
in  size. 


nio-ingui- 
nal  nerve. 


Crossesquar 
dratus  lum- 
borum  and 
iliacoB. 


Perforates 
the  three 
abdominal 
muscles. 


Ends  in 
skin. 

Mascular 
branches. 

VnricB  in 
origin  and 
size. 


Genito-cru- 
ral  niTve. 


In  front  of 
psoas. 

Two  brs. 


Its  genital 
branch: 


and    not   far   from   the    middle  line.     Having  become  subcutancoiiR,  this 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  hypogastric  region,  fig.  203, '. 

The  size  of  the  iliac  branch  of  this  nerve  varies  according  to  tliat  of  the 
lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  twelfth  dorsal.  The  hypogastric  branch  is 
not  unfrequently  joined  with  the  last  dorsal  nerve  between  the  muscles,  and 
near  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

B.  The  ilio-inguinal  nerve^  fig.  201,*,  (inferior  musculo-cuta- 
neous, — Bichat),  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  which  it  has  a 
common  origin  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  groin.  It  descends  obliquely  outwards  over  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  and  then  over  the  iliacus  muscle.  In  this 
part  of  its  course,  the  nerve  is  placed  lower  down  than  the  ilio- 
hypogastric ;  and  having  perforated  the  transverse  muscle,  Airther 
forward  than  that  nerve,  communicates  with  it  between  the 
abdominal  muscles,  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
Passing  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle, 
and  afterwards  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  ilio-iiH 
guinal  nerve  becomes  subcutaneous,  fig.  203,  S  ^^^  is  distributed 
to  the  skin  upon  the  groin,  as  well  as  to  that  upon  the  scrotum 
in  the  male,  or  the  labium  pudendi  in  the  female.  In  its  pro- 
gress this  nerve  furnishes  branches  to  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  occasionally  arises  from  the  loop  connecting 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  It  is  sometime?  small,  and  ends  near 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  by  joining  the  ilio-hypogasthe  nerve,  which  in 
that  case  gives  off  an  inguinal  branch,  having  a  similar  course  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve,  the  place  of  which  it  supplies. 

Genito-crural  Nerve. 

The  genito-crural  nerve  (Bichat),  fig.  201,  ''j  as  its  name 
implies,  belongs  partly  to  the  external  genital  organs  and 
partly  to  the  thigh.  It  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  second 
lumbar  nerve,  but  also  receives  a  few  fibres  from  the  connecting 
cord  between  that  nerve  and  the  first.  The  nerve  descends 
obliquely  through  and  afterwards  on  the  fore  part  of  the  psoas 
muscle  towards  Poupart's  ligament,  dividing  at  a  variable  height 
into  an  internal  or  genital,  and  an  external  or  crural  branch.* 

a.  The  genital  branch  lies  upon  or  near  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  sends 


*  Tliis  nerve  often  bifurcates  close  to  its  origin  from  the  plexus,  in  which 
case  its  two  branches  perforate  the  psoas  muscle  in  different  places.  Schmidt 
describes  them  as  separate  nerves,  naming  the  genital  braneh^  external 
s]>crmatic,  and  the  crural  branch,  lumbo- inguinal. 
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filaments  on  that  vessel  ;   then    perforating  the   transvcrsalis    fascia,    it 

passes  through  the  ingainal  canal  with  the  spermatic  cord,  upon  which  it   mpplietcre- 

commonicatcs  with  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve,  and  is  then  lost  upon  the   master. 

cremaster  muscle.    In  the  female  it  accompanies  the  round  ligament  of  the 

nteroSy  and  is  distril)|ited  to  the  lahium  pudendi. 

k  The  crural  branch  descends  upon  the  psoas  muscle  heneath  Poupart^s  Ju  crural 
ligament  into  the  thigh.  Immediately  helow  that  ligament,  and  at  the  outer  hnnch. 
side  <^  the  femoral  artery,  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata^fig.  203,^ ;  and,  having 
beoMne  subcutaneous,  supplies  the  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
eommmaicates  with  the  middle  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 
Whilst  passing  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  some  filaments  are  prolonged 
firom  this  nerve  on  to  the  fismoral  artery.''^ 

External  Cutaneous  Nerve. 

This  nerve,  fig.  201,  ',  descends  tbrough  the  lower  part  of  the  External 
abdomen,  and  ends  in  the  integument  upon  the  outer  side  of  ^"^^"T** 
the  thigh. 

Commencing  from  the  loop  formed  between  the  second  and 
tliird  lumbar  nerves,  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  psoas  muscle 
about  the  middle  of  its  outer  border.     Thence  it  is  directed  passes 
acroas   the  iliacus  muscle  to  the  notch  beneath  the  anterior  antrTspine 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  escapes  from  the  abdomen,  of  ilium. 
Whilst  passing  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament  to  enter  the  thigh, 
it  divides  into  two  branches  of  nearly  equal  size  : —  Branches ; 

a.  One,  the  poiterior  branch,  perforates  the  fascia  lata,  and  subdivides  into   a  posterior, 
two  or  three  others,  which  turn  backwards  and  supply  the  skin  upon  the 
outer  msrhee  of  the  limb,  from  the  upper  border  of  the  ilium  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh ;  the  highest  among  the  branches  are  crossed  by  the 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 

k  The  second,  or  anterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  is  at  first   and  an  an- 
oontained  in  a  sheath  or  canal  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  but,   ^^'*^''  <>"^- 
■bout  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  it  enters  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tiflsoe,  and  descends  beneath  the  skin  along  the  outer  part  of  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  giving  off  branches  in  its  course,  and  ending  near  the  knee.    The  prin- 
cipal offiwts  are  those  springing  from  its  outer  side. 

The  two  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  communicate  one  with   Communi- 
the  other  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  anterior  cations  with 

brandi  reaches  quite  down  to  the  knee,  and  communicates  there  with  the  „^^«. 

»  '  nerves. 

long  saphenous  nerve. 

*  It  is  stated  by  Schmidt,  that  when  the  crural  branch  of  the  gcnito-crural 
nerve  is  large,  and  commences  high  up  near  the  plexus,  he  has  observed  it 
to  give  off  a  muscnlar  branch,  which  was  distributed  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  ioteraal  oblique  and  transvcrsalis  muscles. 

Sk 
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OBTURATOR  NERVE. 

The  obturator  nerve  (internal  crural),  fig.  201 ,  ^,  is  distri- 
buted to  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh »  and  to  the  hip 
and  knee-joints. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  lumbar  plexus  by  two  cords' or 
roots,  one  proceeding  from  the  third  and  the  other  from  the 
fourth  lumbar  nerve.  Having  emerged  from  the  inner  border 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  opposite  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  it  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  above  the  obturator  vessels, 
as  far  as  the  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen, 
through  which  it  escapes  from  the  pelvis  into  the  thigh.  Here  it 
immediately  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  which 
are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  the  short  adductor  muscle. 

The  anterior  division^  placed  in  front  of  the  adductor  brevis 
and  behind  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  muscles,  gives 
some  muscular  offsets ;  and  then  inclines  downwards  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  at  its  inner  side,  where, — at  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  adductor  longus  and  still  beneath  the  fascia — it  com- 
municates by  an  offset  with  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  and  with  a  branch  of  the  long  saphenous 
nerve,  forming  a  sort  of  plexus.  This  branch  of  the  nerve  then 
turns  outwards  upon  the  femoral  artery,  and  surrounds  that 
vessel  with  small  filaments. 

Branches. — Near  the  thyroid  membrane,  the  anterior  division  of  the  obtu- 
rator nerve  gives  off  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint.  Beneath  the  pec- 
tineus muscle,  it  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  accessory  nerve 
to  the  obturator,  when  that  nerve  exists  ;  and  in  the  same  situation  supplies 
branches  to  the  gracilis  and  adductor  longus  muscles,  and  occasionally  also 
others  to  the  adductor  brevis  and  pectineus. 

Occasional  cutaneous  nerve.  —  In  some  instances  the  communicating 
offset  above  described  is  larger  than  usual,  and  is  prolonged  downwards  as  a 
cutaneous  nerve  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  When  thus  enlarged  the  branch 
referred  to,  after  escaping  below  the  border  of  the  long  adductor  muscle, 
descends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sartorius  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee.  Here  it  perforates  the  fascia,  communicates  with  the  long  saphenous 
nerve,  and  extends  down  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  supplying  the  skin  as 
low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

When  this  cutaneous  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  is  present,  the  internal 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  is  small,  the  size  of  the  two 
nerves  bearing  an  inverse  proportion  one  to  the  other. 

The  posterior  or  deep  division  of  the  obturator  nerve  having 
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passed  through  some  fibres  of  the  external  obturator  muscle,  "  behind 
crosses   behind   the   short  adductor   to   the   fore   part  of  the  Juctor. 
adductor  magnus,  where  it  divides  into  many  branches,  all  of 
which  enter  the  muscles,  excepting   one  which   is  prolonged 
downwards  to  the  knee-joint. 

BrancAei.— -The  fmacular  branches  supply  the  external  obtorator  and  the   Branches 
great  adductor  muscle,  with  also  the   short  adductor,  when  that  muscle  formusc^e** 
receives  no  offset  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  nerve. 

The  articular  branch  (for  the  knee)  rests  at  first  on  the  adductor  magnus,   Branch 
but  perforates  the  lower  fibres  of  that  muscle,  and  thus  reaches  the  upper  f'^f  ^"**^ 
part  of  the  popliteal  space.    Supported  by  the  popliteal  artery,  and  sending  ^^*" 
filaments  around  that  vessel,  the  nerve  then  descends  to  the  back  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  enters  the  articulation  through  the  posterior  ligament.* 

•  Accessory  Obturator  Nerve. 

The  accessory  obturator  nerve  (nervus  ad  obturatorem  accessorius,  incon-  Accettory 
■tans — Schmidt),  a  small  and  inconstant  nerve,t  communicates  with  the  pbturator. 
obtorator  nerve  in  the  thigh,  and  is  distributed  to  the  hip-joint,  &g,  201, '. 

Arising  from  the  obturator  nerve  near  its  upper  end,  or  from  the  third  Origin, 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  this  accessory  nerve  descends  beneath  the 
fiiscia  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  as  far  as  the  body  of  the 
pubes,  beyond  which  it  gets  behind  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  ends  by  divid- 
ing into  several  branches.  Of  these  one  joins  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
obturator  nerve ;  another  penetrates  the  pectineus  on  its  under  surface ;  rappliet 
whilst  a  third  enters  the  hip-joint  with  the  articular  artery.  hip-joint. 

This  nerve  is  sometimes  small,  and  ends  in  filaments  which  lie  upon  and  When  ab- 
perforate  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.     When  it  is  altogether  want-   ^jj^  obtur. 
ing,  the  hip-joint  receives  branches  from  the  obturator  nerve  itself.  place. 

Summary.  —  The    obturator  nerve  and   its  accessory   give  Summary. 
branches   to   the   hip  and   knee  joints,  also  to  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  pectineus.     Oc- 
casionally a  cutaneous  branch  descends  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  leg. 


Anterior 
cnir.  nerve. 


ANTERIOR    CRURAL    NERVE. 

This  nerve,  fig.  201,*,  supplies  the  muscles  which  extend 
the  leg,  and  sends  cutaneous  branches  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh  and  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 

It  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  is  derived  iJi\*'*t!L**^ 
in    part  from  the  second,  but  principally  from  the  third  and  nerves. 
fourth  lumbar  nerves.     Situated  at  first,  like  the  other  branches 

*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Loudon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  xcv. 
f  Schmidt  states  that  he  found  this  nerve  '  four  or  five  times  in  nine  or 
ten  bodies.* — ^'^  Commentar.  de  Nervis  lumbalibus,**  §  xl. 

3  K  2 
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n  of  this  plexus,  among  tbc  fibres  of 

the  psoas,  it  emerges  from  the  outer 

border  of  that  muscle  Dear  its  lower 

part,  and  is  then  lodged  between  the 

psoas  and  iliocua   muscles,  in  which 

position  it  descends  beneath  Poupart's 

ligament  into  the  thigh. 

On  the  thigh,  fig.  202,  the  anterior 

crural  nerve  is  placed  deeply  between 

thepsoas  and  iliacus  muscles, about  half 

an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femo- 
ral artery,  and  soon  becoming  fiattened 
a  out,  divides  into  two  parts,  of  which 

one  is  anterior   and  furnishes   cuta- 
neous bmnches,  while  the  other  (the 

posterior,  or  deep  part),  is  distributed 

to  muscles.     In  some  cases,  it  is  found 

to  divide   into  four   instead   of  two 

parts. 
,       Branches. — The    branches    given 
-   from  the  anterior  crural    nerve  within 

the  abdomen  are  few  and  of  small  size. 

Some  supply  the  titacus  muscle,  and 

one  ramifies  over  the  femoral  artery. 

The  iliaeia  receives  three  or  four  smnll 
braochcfi,  which  are  directed  outwards  from 
the  nerve  to  the  fore  part  of  the  inusclc. 

The  nrrve  of  the  femoral  artery  (nerv.  ar- 
teris  crurali  propriuSj^Sclimidt,)  divides 
JQto  numerous  tilanlents  upon  tlic  up|:er  part 
of  that  vessel.  —  This  BiaaO  branch  varies 
BomewlLat  in  its  origiu.  It  sometimes  arisce 
lower  down  than  usual  in  the  thigh ;  it  may, 


•  Plan  of  nerves  given  irom  the  lumber 
pleius  to  the  lower  limb.  1.  External  cuta- 
neous nerve.  S,  3,  Branches  of  the  same. 
4.  Anterior  crural  nerve.  6,  C,  Middle  cu- 
taneous. 7.  Internal  cutaneoiu  (anterior 
S anion).  8.  Long  Eaphenoua  nerve.  9,  10. 
luscular  branches.  13.  Cutaneous  branch 
of  the  niuscu]o.«utaneous  nerve  of  the  leg. 
13.  AnlKfior  tibial. 
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Fig.  903. 


on  the  other  hand,  be  found  to  take  ongin  above  the  ordinary  poeilion,  aod 
io  this  case  it  proceeds  from  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve  wheti  timt  branch 
BpringB  from  or  new  tbc  lumbar  plexus.  In  cither  case,  ita  ulliiuatc  dis- 
tributioQ  is  the  same  as  that  alrcad;  described. 

From  the  principal  or  terminal   divisions  of  the  nerve  the 
lenmniDg  bnnches  take  their  rise  aa  follows  : — 

A.  From  the  anterior  division,  cutaneous  bmnchcs  are  Cutanmui 
giren  to  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the   inner  side  of  ,^,"' 
the  leg.     They  are  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves 
and   the   long  saphenous   nerve.      One  of  the   muscles  (the 
sartorius)  receives  its  nerves  from  this  series. 

Middle  Cutaneous  Nerve. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  fig.  203,  Hiddlscn 
pierces  the  fascia  lata  about  three  inches  ■™'^' 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  soon  divides 
into  two  branches,  *,  which  descend  side  by 
side  beneath  the  integument  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  thigh  to  the  inner  side  and  front 
of  the  patella.  These  two  branches  give  off 
on  each  side  numerous  offsets  to  the  skin. 
After  the  nervp  has  become  subcutaneous, 
it  communicates  with  the  crural  branch  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  also  with  the 
succeeding  nerve,  the  internal  cutaneous. 

This  nerve  Bomctimea  arises  from  the  anterior  Variva  in 
crural,  high  up  within  the  abdomen.  origin. 

Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve. 
The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  fig.  203,  *,   iDtamait 
gives  branches  to  the  skin  on  the  inner  side         "'" 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  ; 
but  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches  depends 
iV,N>—    \  upon  the  presence  of  the  '  occasional  cutonc- 

^^  OUB '  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

This  nerve  lying  beneath  the  fiiscia  lata,  it*  ™une 
descends  obliquely  over  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery. 


'  Fbn  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  on  the  front  of  tbc  thigh.  I 
hypogMbia  kmnch.  i.  llio-inguinal  branch.  3,  3.  BraiicheH  of  v 
cutaneow  acrvt.    4.  Branches  of  middle  ciilancoux  nerve.    5,  0.  I 
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DiTision. 


It  divides  either  in  front  of  that  vessel,  or  at  its  inner  side, 
into  two  branches,  (one  anterior,  the  other  internal,)  vrhich  pierce 
the  fascia  separately.  These  two  branches  sometimes  arise  as  dis- 
tinct offsets  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 


Small 
branches 
with  saphft. 
Tein  in 
thigh. 


Terminal 
branches. 
Anterior  ; 


vaneii  m 
position. 

Occasional 
offsets. 

The  inner 
branch. 


Itscntans. 
branch  to 
leg, 

forms  an  in- 
terlacement 
with  other 
nerves. 

Cutans.  br. 

sometimes 

wanting. 


Branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  Previously  to  dividing  into  its 
two  ultimate  branches,  this  nerve  gives  off  two  or  three  cutaneous  twigs, 
which  accompany  the  upper  part  of  the  long  saphenous  vein.  The  highest 
of  these  perforates  the  fascia  near  the  saphenous  opening,  and  reaches  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Tlie  others  appear  beneath  the  skin  lower  down 
by  the  side  of  the  vein  :  one,  larger  than  the  rest,  passes  through  the  fascia 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  extends  to  the  knee. — In  some  instances, 
these  small  offsets  spring  directly  from  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  and  they 
often  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  two  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve  are  disposed  as  follows  : — 

a.  The  anterior  branch,  *,  descending  in  a  straight  line  to  the  knee,  perfo- 
rates the  fascia  lata  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  afterwards  runs  down 
near  the  intermuscular  septiun,  giving  off  filaments  on  each  side  to  the  skin. 
Finally,  it  is  directed  over  the  patella  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee, 
communicating,  as  it  crosses  above  the  joint,  with  a  branch  of  the  long 
saphenous  nerve.  Very  often,  however,  it  receives  only  a  small  filament 
from  the  saphenous  nerve,  and  then  takes  the  place  of  the  branch  usually 
given  by  the  latter  to  the  integument  over  the  patella. 

This  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  sometimes  lies  above  the 
fascia  in  its  whole  length.  It  occasionally  gives  off  a  cutaneous  filament, 
which  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  vein,  and  in  some  cases  it  com- 
municates with  the  branch  to  be  next  described. 

b.  The  inner  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  descends  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  fig. 
205,  \  where  it  perforates  the  fascia  lata,  and  communicates  by  a  smaD 
branch  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  which  here  descends  in  front  of  it. 
Having  given  off  some  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
on  its  inner  side,  the  nerve  is  then  continued  downwards  to  be  distributed 
to  the  skin  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 

Whilst  beneath  the  fascia,  this  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
joins  in  an  interlacement,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  with  branches  of 
the  obturator  and  saphenous  nerves. — ^Where  the  communicating  branch  of 
the  obturator  nerve,  just  referred  to,  is  of  large  size,  and  is  continued  to  the 
skin  of  the  leg,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  does  not  reach  beyond  the  inter- 
lacement of  nerves  in  which  it  has  been  stated  to  take  part ;  occasionally, 
however,  a  few  filaments  are  found  to  reach  as  far  as  the  knee. 


cutaneous :  the  lower  number  refers  to  the  anterior  division  of  this  nerve. 
6.  Lon^  saphenous  nerve,  when  become  subcutaneous.  7.  Crund  branch  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve. 
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Long  Saphenous  Nerve. 

The  long  or  internal   saphenous  nerve,  fig.   202,   ®,   which  Long 
supplies   in   part  the  skin    upon    the   thigh  and   leg,   is   the  *''»P^«*>o^ 
laigest  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 
In  some  cases  it  arises  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  deep  or 
muscular  branches. 

This  nerve  is  deeply  placed  as  far  as  the  knee,  and,  in  the  Coone  in 
rest  of  its  course,  is  subcutaneous.     In  the  thigh  it  accompanies  *  ®  ^  *«  • 
the  femoral  vessels,  lying  at  first  somewhat  to  their  outer  side, 
but  lower  down  approaching  close  to  them,  and  passing  beneath 
the   same  aponeurosis.      When  the  vessels  pass  through  the 
opening  in  the  adductor  muscle  into  the  popliteal  space,  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  separates  from  them,  and  is  continued  down- 
wards beneath  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee ;   Position 
where,  having  first  given  oflTas  it  lies  upon  the  inner  condyle  of  ^nee* 
the  femur  a  branch  which  is  distributed  over  the  front  of  the 
patella,  it  becomes  subcutaneous  by  piercing  the  fascia  between 
the  tendons  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis  muscles. 

Having  become  subcutaneous,  the  nerve  then  accompanies  the 
long  saphenous  vein  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  down  to  the  in  the  leg. 
foot,  fig.  206,  *.  The  position  it  bears  with  regard  to  the  vein 
is  liable  to  variation.  It  may  be  described  as  descending  behind 
the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  and,  about  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  dividing  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  follows  the  margin 
of  the  tibia,  and  terminates  near  the  inner  ankle ;  whilst  the 
other  and  larger  branch  accompanies  the  vein  in  front  of  the 
ankle,  and  ends  in  the  integument  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot.     Some  filaments  are  found  to  enter  the  tarsal  ligaments. 


Branehet.—^i.  About  the  middle  of  the  thigh^  the  long  saphenous  nerve   Interlace- 
gives  off  a  annmunicating  branch  to  jqin  in  the  interlacement  already  no-   ""^"^  ^^'" 
ticed  as  formed  beneath  the  fascia  lata  by  this  nerve  and  branches  of  the 
obturator  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves.     After  it  has  left  the  aponeurotic 
corering  cvf  the  femoral  vessels,  the  long  saphenous  nerve  has,  in  some 
caaes,  a  further  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  the  nerves  just  referred  to. 

b.  The  branch  given    to  the  integument  in  front  of  the  patella  perforates   Branch  to 
the  sartorius  muscle  and  the  fascia  lata ;  and,  having  received  a  commu-  »l^in  in  front 
nicating  offset  from  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  divides  into  many  fila-  **  ^ 
meats,  which  spread  out  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  knee.     Some  of  these 
descend^  and  are  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve 
below  Uic  knee ;  others  turn  outwards,  and,  by  uniting  with  branches  of  the   picxns 
middle  and  external  cutaneous  nerves,  form  a  plexus  (plexus  patellae).  patcUte. 
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Br.  small, 
and  place 
takeubyint. 
cutaneous. 
Long  saph. 
connect,  w. 
nvs.  in  leg. 


Deep  bn. 
of  anterior 
cmr.nerre; 


— In  some  bodies,  the  last-described  branch  is  very  small,  and  ends  by 
joining  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  which,  in  that  case,  supplies  its  place 
on  the  front  of  the  knee-joint. 

Besides  the  communications  already  mentioned,  the  long  saphenous 
nerve  is  connected  in  the  leg  with  the  cutaneous  branch,  derived  either  from 
the  internal  cutaneous  or  obturator  nerve. 

B.  The  DEEP  SERIES  of  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  supply  the  muscles  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  also  one  of  those  on  the  inner  side,  viz.,  the  pecti- 
neus.     They  may  be  thus  described. 


Branch 
for  pectins ; 


tosartorios, 
three  or 
four; 

for  rectus. 

That  of  vas- 
tus extemus 
gives  an  ar- 
ticular br. 
to  knee. 

Branch  for 
crureus  and 
internal 
vastus; 

gives  an 
articular 
nerve  to 
knee. 


Summary. 

Cutaneous 
branches. 


Muscular 
branches. 


Muscular  Branches. 

The  branch  to  the  pectineug  muscle  (which  sometimes  forms  one  of  the 
anterior  series)  crosses  inwards  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  enters  the 
muscle  on  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  sartorius  muscle  receives  three  or  four  branches,  which  arise  in  com- 
mon with  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  mostly  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
muscle. 

The  rectus  muscle  receives  a  distinct  branch  on  its  under  surface. 

The  nerve  for  the  vastus  extemusy  of  considerable  size,  descends  with  the 
branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle.  It  gives  off  a  long  slender  articular  filament,  which  reaches  the 
knee,  and  penetrates  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Another  large  branch  divides  into  two  sets,  which  enter  the  wuim  inter' 
nut  and  the  crureus  about  the  middle  of  those  muscles.  The  nerve  of  the 
vastus  internus  (sometimes  inaptly  named  the  short  saphenous  nerve),  before 
penetrating  the  muscular  fasciculi,  gives  a  small  offset  to  the  knee-joint. 
This  articular  nerve  passes  along  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  with  a 
branch  of  the  anastomotic  artery,  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  joint, 
where  it  perforates  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  directed  outwards  on  the 
synovial  membrane  beneath  the  ligamentum  patellsB. 

Summary, — The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  upon  the  fore-part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  commencing 
below  the  terminations  of  the  ilio-inguinal  and  genito-crund 
nerves.  It  also  furnishes  a  cutaneous  nerve  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg  and  foot. 

All  the  muscles  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
receive  their  nerves  from  the  anterior  crural,  and  one  of  the 
muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  (the  pectineus)  is  also 
in  part  supplied  by  this  nerve. — The  tensor  muscle  of  the  fiiscia 
lata  is  supplied  from  a  different  source,  viz.,  the  superior  gluteal 
nerve. 
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Lastly,  two  branches  are  given  from  the  same  nerve  to  the  Articular 
knee-joint.  branches 

ANTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SACRAL  AND  COCCYGEAL 

NERVES. 

Sacral  nerves.  —  The  anterior  divisions   of  the  first   four  Number  of 
of  these  nerves  emerge  through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  ^^** 
the  fiflh  escapes  with  the  coccygeal  nerve  from  the  sacral  canal  gacralomal- 
at  its  end. 

The  first  two  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  of  laige  and  about  equal  their  use; 
size,  the  others  diminish  rapidly,  and  the  fifth  is  exceedingly 
slender.  Like  the  corresponding  divisions  of  all  the  other 
spinal  nerves,  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves  commu- 
nicate with  the  sympathetic  nerve  ;  and  the  communicating  cord 
is  yery  short,  the  ganglia  of  the  latter  being  close  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  foramina  of  the  sacrum. 

The  first  four  nerves  (the  fourth  in  part)  contribute  to  form  outline  of 
the  sacral  plexus.  The  fifth  has  no  share  in  the  plexus, — it  ends  ^^^^ ""  ^ 
in  the  perinseum.  The  fourth  and  fifth  nerves  have  therefore 
some  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution  ;  and,  as 
the  description  will  occupy  but  a  short  space,  these  two  nerves 
will  be  noticed  first,  before  the  details  of  the  other  nerves  and 
the  numerous  branches  to  which  they  give  rise  are  followed 
oat. 

The  Fourth  Sacral  Nerve. 

Only  one  part  of  the  anterior  division  of  this   nerve  joins  Fourth 
the  sacral  plexus  ;  the  remainder,  which  is  nearly  half  the  nerve,  ^^^  J®*"* 
supplies  branches  to  the  viscera  and  muscles  of  the  pelvis,  and  gives  brs. 
sends  downwards  a  connecting  filament  along  the  side  of  the  ^^''^^ 
coccyx  to  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  vaeeral  branchei  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  are  directed  forwards  to   Visceral 
the  lower  part  of  the  hladder,  and  commonicate  freely  with  branches  from  bianches. 
the  sympiUhctic  nerve.    Numerous  offsets  are  distributed  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Tiscera,  according  to  the  sex  ;  they  will  be  described  with  the  pelvic 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. — The  foregoing  branches  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, furnished  by  the  third  sacral  nerve  instead  of  the  fourth. 

Of  the  mutadar  branches,  one  enters  the  levator  ani,  piercing  that  muscle  MuKolar 
QO  its  pelvic  sur&ce  ;  another,  in  some  cases,  penetrates  the  coccygeusy  whibt  branches, 
a  third  supplies  the  ejctemal  sphincter  muscle  of  tiie  rectum.     The  last 
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•kin. 


branch,  after  passing  either  tlirough  the  coccygcus,  or  between  it  and 
the  levator  ani,  reaches  the  perinaeum,  and  is  distributed  likewise  to  the 
integuments  between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx. 

The  Fifth  Sacral  Nerve. 

Fifth  nenre;  The  anterior  division  of  this,  the  lowest  sacral  nerve,  runs 
forwards  through  the  coccygeus  muscle  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra  ;*  it  then  descends 
upon  the  coccygeus  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  where  it 
turns  backwards  through  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  and  the  gluteus 
maximus,  and  ends  in  the  integument  upon  the  posterior  and 
lacteral  aspect  of  the  bone. 

As  soon  as  this  nerve  appears  in  front  of  the  bone  (in  the  ikjIvis),  it  is 
joined  by  the  descending  filament  from  tlie  fourth  nerve,  and  lower  down  by 
the  small  anterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve.  It  supplies  small  fila- 
ments to  the  coccygeus  muscle. 

The  Coccygeal  Nerve. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  coccygeal,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times named,  the  sixth  sacral  nerve,  is  a  very  small  filament.  It 
escapes  from  the  spinal  canal  at  its  end,  pierces  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  and  the  coccygeus  muscle,  and  upon  the  side  of  the 
coccyx  is  joined  with  the  fifth  sacral  nerve,  partaking  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  nerve. 


Other 
bnmchet 
and  Conner 
ions  with 
nervet).. 


Anter.  dir. 
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•     THE  SACRAL  PLEXUS. 

The  lumbo-sacral  cord,  (formed  as  before  described  by  the 
junction  of  the  fifth  and  part  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerves),  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  first  three  sacral  nerves  and  part  of  the 
fourth,  unite  to  form  this  plexus.  The  construction  of  the  plexus 
differs  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  plexus  formed  by  the 
spinal  nerves.  This  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  several 
constituent  nerves  into  one  broad  flat  cord.  To  the  place 
of  union  the  nerves  proceed  in  different  directions,  the  upper 
ones  being  very  oblique,  while  the  lower  are  nearly  horizontal 
in  their  course ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
direction,  they  diminish  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
The  sacral  plexus  thus  constructed,  rests  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  pyriform  muscle,  opposite  the  side  of  the  sacrum.  It  is 
broadest  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  nerves  join,  and  narrow  at 


*  The  nerve  occasionally  passes  through  a  foramen  (fifth  sacral)  formed 
between  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. — Sec  ante,  p.  17. 
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the  lower  end,  wheie  it  escapes  throagh  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ends  in  gt. 
forBmen,  and  is  continued  into  or  ends  in  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  *^^^  "^*' 

Branches, — The  sacral  plexus  supplies  the  larger  part  of  the 
nerves  of  the  lower  limb,  and  furnishes  some  small  offsets  to 
structures  connected  with  the  pelvis.  The  branches  are  the  Outline  of 
following : — Small  offsets  to  muscles  within  the  pelvis  (internal  °"**^®*- 
obturator  and  pyriformis)  ;  and  to  other  muscles  on  the  back  of 
the  pelvis  (gemelli  and  quadratus  femoris)  ;  the  pudic  nerve  ; 
the  small  sciatic  nerve ;  and  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Small  Muscular  Branches. 

The  small  nerves  supplied  to  muscles  situated  within  the 
pelvis,  and  to  others  on  its  outer  side,  will  be  placed  together 
under  this  head. 

To  the  pyrtformts  muscle ^  one  or  more  branches  are  given,  Nervetof 
either  from  the  plexus  or  from  the  upper  sacral  nerves  before  ^TJ™* 
they  reach  the  plexus. 

The  nerve  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle  arises  from  the  Nerve  of 
upper  part  of  the  plexus — from  the  part,  therefore,  which  is  ' 

formed  by  the  connexion  of  the  lumbo-sacral  and  the  first  sacral 
nerves.      It  turns  behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium  with  the  turns  poimd 
pudic  vessels,  and  is  then  directed  forwards  through  the  small  i^^hhim. 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  reach  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator 
muscle. 

The  superior  gemellus  receives  a  small  branch,  which  arises  Upper 
near  the  pudic  nerve,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus.  *^™®  ^ 

The   little   nerve  which   supplies   the   lower  gemellus  and  Lower  ge- 
quadratus  femoris  muscles  springs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ",^^f^ . 
plexus.     Concealed  at  first  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  it  passes  ^^^  j^^^y^ 
beneath  the  gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the  internal  obturator,  for  both; 
— between  those  muscles  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint, — and  "  ^^^  ^. 
reaches  the  deep  (anterior)  surface  of  the  quadratus.    It  furnishes  hip-joint, 
a  nerve  to  the  lower  gemellus,  as  well  as  a  small  articular  *"fiijSienV* 
filament  to  the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint. 

In  some  cases  the  nerve  last  described  proceeds  from  the  upper  end  of  the   Variation 

sciatic  nerre  instead  of  the  plexus  ;  but  it  is  usually  derived  from  tlie  latter  "*.P}***  <*» 

It  ongin. 

source  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

Pudic  Nerve. 

This  nerve,  fig.  204,  supplies  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  Pudic  nvc. ; 
perineum,  and  in  part  the  external  genital  organs.     Arising  from  ^^^"^  ^^* 
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the  lower  part  of  tlic  sacral  plexus,  the  pudic  nerve  turns  behind 
Origin  and  the  spiue  of  the  ischium,  and  then  passes  through  the  small 
*^"^*  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  where  it  usually  gives  off  an  inferior  hae- 
morrhoidal  branch.  It  is  next  directed  upwards  and  forwards 
along  the  outer  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  with  the  pudic 
Diviiion  vessels,  and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches  ;  one  of  these 
IJJJ^'^**       is  the  perineal  nerve,  the  other  ends  on  the  dorsum  of  the 

penis. 

PerinLnr.;       a.  Thc  perineal  nerve 9  the  lower  and  much  the  larger  of  the 

two  divisions  of  the  pudic  nerve,  lies  below  thc  pudic  artery,  and 

is  chiefly  expended  in  branches  to  the  integument  (superficial 

perineal).     It  likewise   supplies  offsets  to  several  muscles  and 

giTCB  fila-     slender  filaments  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  ;  some  of 

ooro!*»ponff.  *^®^®  latter,  before  penetrating  the  erectile  tissue,  run  a  con- 

urethrae.       siderable  distance  over  its  surface. 

Branches  of       The  cutaueous  and  muscular  ofisets  of  the  perineal  nerve 
P^^°^^  are  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Twosaperfl.       Tlie  superficial  perineal  branches  are  two  in  number,  and  are  distinguish- 

^^^     ■        able  as  posterior  and  anterior.     The  posterior  one,  which  first  separates  from 

the  perinea]  nerve,  reaches  the  back  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  from 

thence  turns  forwards  in  company  with  the  anterior  branch  to  reach  the 

connexn.       scrotum.     Whilst  in  the  fossa,  it  gives  filaments  inwards  to  the  sphinct^  mni 

^"^  ,  and  to  the  skin  in  front  of  the  anus.    It  communicates  with  itte  anterior 

iu  perinm.     branch  to  be  next  noticed,  as  well  as  with  the  inferior  pudendal  branch  of 

Anter.  br.      ^^^  small  sciatic  nerve  and  thc  inferior  hsBmorrhoidal  nerve. — Thc  anterior 

branch  descends  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  ;  and,  after  pass- 

with  perinl.  ing  forwards  with  the  superficial  perineal  artery,  ramifies  in  the  skin  on  the 

•rtc^y*  fore  part  of  the  scrotum  and  on  the  surface  of  thc  penis.    This  branch 

sends  small  twigs  to  the  levator  ani  muscle  also. 

In  the  female,  both  thc  superficial  perineal  branches  teimiuate  in  the 
external  labium  pudendi. 
MuBclr.brs.       '^^  muscular  branches  given  o£f  from  the  perineal  division  of  the  pudic 
of  perineal     nerve  generally  arise  by  a  single  trunk,  which  is  directed  inwards  under 
nerve.  cover  of  the  transversalis  perinei  muscle,  and  divides  into  several  ofisets ; 

these  are  distributed  among  the  muscles  of  the  perineum, — ^viz.,  the  trans- 
versalis perinei,  erector  penis,  accelerator  urinsB,  and  compressor  urethis. 

Donalnrve.  b.  The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis^  the  upper  division  of  the 
ofpenit;  pudic  ncrve,  continues  in  the  course  of  the  pudic  artery 
between  the  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  afterwards 
through  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis.  It  thus  reaches 
gives  bra.  thc  dorsum  of  the  penis,  along  which  it  passes  as  &r  as  the 
iof^anM       rrlans,  whcrc  it  divides  into  filaments  for  the  supply  of  that 

penii,  to        o        '  *  *  •' 
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part.     On  the  penis,  this  nerve  is  joined  by  branches  of  the  integument, 
sympathetic  system,  and  it  distributes  offsets  to  the  integument  ^vemos! 
on  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ,  including  the  pre- 
puce.    One  laige  branch   penetrates  the  corpus  cavemosum 
penis. 

In  the  female,  this  division  of  the  pudic  nerve  is  much  smaller  Is  smaller 
than  in  the  male.  It  takes  a  similar  course,  and  ends  upon  the  '°  ^  ^' 
clitoris. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  arises  from  the  pudic  nerve  Inferior 
at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  or  directly  from  the  sacral  plexus.     It  nenle^r. 
is  transmitted  through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  then  in  origin. 
descends  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.     Some  of  the 
branches  of  this  nerve  end  in  the  external  sphincter  and  the 
adjacent  skin  of  the  anus;   others  reach  the  skin  in  front  of 
that  part,  and  communicate  with  the  inferior  pudendal  branch 
of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  with  the  superficial  perineal  nerve. 

Small  Sciatic  Nerve. 
The  small  sciatic  nerve  (nervus  ischiadicus  minor)  is  chiefly  Small  sciatic 

norve  * 

a  cutaneous  nerve,  supplying  the  integument  over  the  posterior  ' 

aspect  of  the  thigh  and  (to  a  small  extent)  the  leg ;  it  also 
furnishes  branches  to  one  muscle— the  gluteus  maximus. 

This  nerve  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  nervous  »nodc  of 
cords^  derived  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus.   Leaving  **"^" ' 
the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the 
pyriform  muscle,  it  descends  beneath  (before)  the  gluteus  maxi-  conreeundr. 
mus,  and  at  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle  comes  into  contact  fa)|^ia  along 
with  the  fiiscia  lata,  under  which  it  continues  its  course  down-  ^^  "^ 
wards  along  the  back  of  the  limb.     The  nerve  perforates  the 
iascia  a  little  below  the  knee,  fig.  205,  ^,  and,  thus  become 
subcutaneous,  accompanies  the  short  saphenous  vein  beyond  the  Ends  below 
middle  of  the  leg.     Its  terminal  cutaneous  branches  commu-  n"^^'<>^l^g- 
nicate  with  the  short  saphenous  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  are  as  follows : —  Branches. 

The  inferior  gluteal  branches. — These  are  given  oflF  under  the  glutens  In^®^'  f^^^ 

maximiis,  and  supply  the  lower  part  of  that  muscle. — A  distinct  gluteal  ^j^ximM*. 

Inaneh  commonly  proceeds  from  the  sacral  plexus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  other  nerve 

muscle.  for 


The  priocipiil  ciUaiuout  branches  o(  the  nerve  escape  from  beneath  the   Cutaiif.bri; 
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ferm  two       lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  they  form  an  external  and  an  inter- 

•®^  nal  set. 

Intern,  set ;  The  intenuil  branches  are  mostly  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh  at  its  upper  part.     One,  however,  which  is  much  longer  than 

Inflpudend.  the  rest,  the  inferior  pudendal  branch,  turns  forwards  below  the  tuberosity  of 
'  the  ischium  to  reach  the  perineum.     Having  pierced  the  fascia  lata,  on  the 

outer  side  of  the  ramus  of  that  bone,  the  cutaneous  filaments  of  this  branch 
extend  forward  to  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  superficial  perineal  nerve. 

dittribntion        In  the  female,  the  inferior  pudendal  branch  is  distributed  to  the  external 

in  female,      labium  pudendi. 

Extern,  set.       The  external  cutaneous  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  turn  upwards 

in  a  retrograde  course  to  tRe  skin  over  the  outer  part  of  the  great  gluteal 

muscle.     In  some  instances  one  takes  a  different  course,  descending  and 

ramifying  in  the  integuments  over  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  nearly  to  the 

middle. 

Other  cuta-        Whilst  descending  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  the  small  sciatic 

jfieoua  br».      nerve  sends  oflf  some  other  small  cutaneous  filaments.     One  of  these,  arising 

**'^'   somewhat  above  the  knee-joint,  perforates  the  fascia,  and  is  prolonged  over 

the  popliteal  region  to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

GREAT  SCIATIC  NERVE. 

GrLidatic  The  great  sciatic  nerve  (nervus  iscbiadicus),  fig.  204,  ^,  the 
n^;  the  largest  nerye  in  the  body,  distributes  offsets  to  the  back  of  the 
body;  thigh,  and  supplies  the  leg  and  the  foot  with  their  nerves, 

iecontiima-       This  large  nerve  is  the  continuation  of  the   lower  end  of 
tionofincr.  the  sacral  plexus,  as  that  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the 
sacro-sciatic   foramen,  below  the  pyriformis   muscle.       Placed 
deeply  at  the  back  of  the  limb,  the  nerve  reaches  down  below 
Place  of  di-  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches, 
▼monvar.     named   the    internal   popliteal   and  external   popliteal   nerves. 
The  bifurcation  of  the  large  nerve  may  take  place,  however,  at 
any  point  intermediate  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh ;  and,  occasionally,  it  is  found  to  occur  even 
within  the  pelvis,  a  portion  of  the  pyriformis  muscle  being  in- 
terposed between  the  two  great  parts  into  which  the  nerve  divides. 
Connexions.       At  first  the  great  sciatic  nerve  lies  in  the  hollow  between 
the   great  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  together  with  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  the  sciatic 
artery,  (a  branch  of  this  artery  running  in  the  substance  of  the 
nerve.)     It  is  here  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximua,  and  rests 
on  the  external  rotator  muscles  of  the  thigh.     Lower  down  it  is 
in  contact,  in  firont,  with  the  adductor  magnus,  and  is  covered 
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(bebind)  by  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
miucle. 

Branches — In  its  course  downwards,  Bmncli**: 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  supplies  oflsets 
to  some  contiguous  parts,  viz.,  to  the  hip- 
joint,  and  to  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  thigh. 

The  artiadar  bnmche*  ore  derived  from  the   tofaipjcrinti 
upper  end  of  the  nerve,  and  enter  the  capeular 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  an  ita  posterior  sRpecl , 
The;  sometimes  arise  from  the  sacral  plexun. 

The  muiadar  branchti  are  given  off  beneath   fanmitrjng 
the  biceps  muscle  j  Ihcy  supply  the  flexors  of  "VJf""  *" 
the   leg,  viz.,  the   biceps,  semi  ten  dinoaus,  and 
semimembrwiosus.     A  branch  is  likewise  given 
to  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  two  large  branches  into  which  the  KTim.  of 
great  sciatic  nerve  divides  are  distributed  two  pHrt«: 
to  thejimb  from  the  knee  downwards,  "'".''"" "'. 
one  (the  intemal  popliteal)  supplying  the  bniian. 
back  of  the  leg  and  the  sole  of  the  foot ; 
while  the  other  (entemal  popliteal)  sup- 
plies the  fore  part  of  the  leg  and  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot. 


INTEENAL  POPLITEAL  NERVE. 
The   internal   popliteal    nerYe,t    fig.   1 

*  Planof  the  great  and  small  sctatle  nerves.  1. 
Superior  gluteal  nerve.  2.  Pudie  nerve.  3.  Small 
sciatic  nerve.  5.  Inferior  pudendal  branch.  6. 
Continuation  of  the  small  aeialic  in  the  lliigh.  7. 
Great  sciatic  nerve.  8.  Internal  popliteal  nerve. 
9.  Posterior  tibial  nerve.  10, 12.  Short  saphenous 
nerve.  11.  Peroneal  communicating  branch. 
13.  External  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve. 

+  The  inner  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  partition  at  the 
foot,  is  generally  described  in  analomicel  works 
without  any  separation  into  parts  ;  and  the 
name  applied  bv  different  writers  to  this  long 
cord,  aa  might  be  expected,  varies  considerably, 
«,  g.  "  cruraiia  inEemua,"  or  "  popliteus  inter- 
nuB," — Winslow:  "tibiajis  posterior," — Hallcr  ; 
"8ciBtiquepoplit£intcmc,"-~8abaticr;  "tibieus," 
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the  larger     204,  °,  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions,  following  the  same  dircc- 

mwon ;      |^j^^  ^  ^y^^  parent  trunk,  continues  along  the  back  part  of  the 

atfint^away  thigh  and  through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space.     It  lies  at 

.TCMe  ;    g^^  ^^  ^  considerable  distance  from   the  popliteal  artery  (at 

afterward!    its  outer  side  and  nearer  to  the  surface) ;  but,  from  the  knee- 

them.  joint  downwards,  is  close  to  the  vessel,  and  crosses  over  it 

to   the  inner  side.     The   nerve   is   covered   at   first  by  the 

biceps  muscle,  and  afterwards  has  the  same  connexions  with 

^    neighbouring  parts  as  the  popliteal  blood  vessels. 

Bnmchetof       Branches. — The  internal  popliteal  nerve  supplies  branches 

nerv&  ^^     to  the  knec-joint,  to  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  well 

as  to  the  skin  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  and  on  the 

dorsum  of  the  foot  at  its  outer  margin.     They  are  disposed  as 

follows : — 


Articular  Nerves. 

Three  to  The  articular  branches  are  generally  three  in  number :  two  of  these 

knee-joint,     accompany  the  upper  and  lower  articular  arteries  of  tlie  inner  side  of  the 

knee-joint,  the  third  follows  the  midd.lc  or  azygos  artery.     These  nerves 

pierce  the  ligamentous  tissue  of  the  joint. — The  upper  one  is  wanting  in 

some  cases. 

Muscular  Branches. 

The  muscular  branches  of  the  internal  popliteal  nen*e  arise  behind  the 

knee-joint,  while  the  nerve  is  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 

muscle : — 

Brs.  for  A  single  branch,  which  soon  bifurcates,  supplies  the  two  parts  of  the 

gastrocn.,      gastrocnemius.    The  small  nerve  of  the  plantarU  muscle  is  derived  from  the 

^         *•       branch  just  described,  or  from  the  main  trunk  (internal  popliteal).     Tlie 

aoleuB,  and    soleus  receives  a  branch  of  considerable  size,  which  enters  the  muscle  on  its 

posterior  aspect  after  descending  to  it  in  front  of  the  gastrocnemius.     Lying 

deeper  than  the  preceding  branches,  and  arising  somewhat  below  the  joint, 

popliteuB       is  the  nerve  of  the  popliteus  muscle.     It  descends  along  the  outer  side  of  tlic 

moacles.        popliteal  vessels  ;  and,  after  turning  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle, 

enters  its  deep  or  anterior  surface. 


— Jordens  :  '*  tibialis  vel  tibieus," — Fischer,  &c.  One  or  other  of  the  forcing 
names,  or  some  modification  of  them,  is  used  by  more  modem  writers. 

As  the  terms  "popliteal"  and  "tibial,"  which  are  the  bases  of  this 
varied  nomenclature,  are  adapted  respectively  to  only  a  particular  portion  of 
the  entire  nen^e,  it  is  probably  best  to  divide  it  into  parts,  and  to  apply  to 
each  part  the  appropriate  designation.  Tliis  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  a  nearer  correspondence  with  the  manner  of  dividing  the  bloodvessels. 


9H0BT  SAPHENOUS  NERVE. 


V/ 


Short  OT  External  Saphenous  Nerve. 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve 
(ramus  conuDunicans  nervi  tibiei,  —  Jordens  *  ;  ccm- 
municans  tibialis, — auctor.  v&r.)  may  be  named  as  above, 
because  of  its  following  ver;  nearly  the  course  of  the 
diort  Mphencus  vein.  It  deBCcnds  along  the  leg  be- 
neath the  Tascia,  testing  on  the  gastrocnemius  (at  6rst 
between  the  heads  of  the  muscle)  to  about  midwaj  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  foot.  Here  it  perforates  the  fascia, 
(fig.  206, ',)  and  is  usually  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
external  popliteal  nerve  (communicans  peronei).  After  re- 
ceiving this  communicating  branch,  the  short  saphenous 
nerve  descends  beneath  the  integument  near  the  outer  side 
of  the  tcndo-achillis  in  company  with  the  short  saphenous 
vein,  and  turns  forward  beneath  the  outer  malleolus  to  end 
in  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  foot  and  on  the  little  toe. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  thia  nerve  communicates  with 
the  musculo-cutsneous  nerve. 

In  some  cases,  the  short  saphenous  nerve  supplies  the 
outer  side  of  the  fourth  toe,  ae  well  as  the  little  toe. 
The  union  between  the  saphenous  nerve  and  the  oShet  of 
the  external  popliteal  nerve  occurs  in  some  cases  higher 
than  usual,  occasionally  even  at  or  close  to  the  popliteal 
space.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
tween  the  nerves  is  altogether  iranting. 


Connexion 
between  the 
hr>.>ari» 
in  poution  ; 

altogether 
wanting. 


*  This  nerve,  and  the  offset  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve  which  joins 
t^  KppM'  to  have  beeu  first  named  from  the  fact  of  their  connexion  one 
with  the  other  by  Jordens  ("  Descriptio  Nervi  leehisdici,"  Erlangie,  1788), 
This  manner  of  designating  the  branches  in  question  was  followed  very 
generally  by  Anatomical  writers  until  late  year?,  and  it  has  been  adapted 
by  most  neurologists, — e.  g.,  Fischer  ("  Deaeripl.  Anatom.  Nerv.  lumba- 
Bnm,  tacralimn  et  eitremitatum  infeiiorum,"  Lipsire,  1791)  ;  Bock  ("  Ati- 
bildongeD  der  Ruckenmarksncrvcn,"  &e.,  Leipzig,  1827). 

BoycT  and  Bichat,  in  their  general  treatises  on  Anatomy,  have  named  the 
offset  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  "  citemal  saphenous  j"  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  in  modem  books,  this  name  and  the  older  nomenclature 
mixed  up  in  the  following  manner: — The  two  branches,  before  their  junc- 
tion, are  named  "communicating"  branches  of  the  tibial  and  peroneal 
oerves  respectively ;  and  the  nerve  resulting  IVoin  their  union  is  the  external 
■a^hcnoui  nerve.  M.  Cruveilhicr,  again,  treats  of  the  two  branches  as 
"tibial  nphenoDs"  and  "peroneal  saphenous." 

f  Plan  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  I. 
Inner  division  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  8,  2.  Branches  of  the 
long  saphenous.  3.  Small  sciatic  become  cutaneous  ;  the  offset  above  it 
in  a  direct  line  is  a  branch  of  the  same  nerve.  4,  6.  Short  saphenous 
Derve.     A.  pKoneal  communicating  nerve. 
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POSTERIOR    TIBIAL   .VERVE. 

pMCtai.;        From   Uie  lower  margin  of  the  popliteus  moscle,  where  ic 

with  pf0tiL     aMume;  this  clesignatioD.  the  nerre  continues  with  the  picstenor 

'      tibial   artery,    lying  for  a  short  space  at   the  inner   side  and 

afterwanls  at  the  outer  bide  of  the  \resse],  as  &r  as  the  inter^ 

val  between   the  inner    malleolus  and   the  heel ;  and  here    it 

4ifUMintA  divides  into  the  two  pkntar  nerves  (internal  and  externa!).    The 

I*fT«^*'  F'^'^terior  tibial  nerve,  like  the  vessels,  is  covered  at  first  by  the 

muftcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  afterwards  only  by  the  integument 

and  fafKria,  and  it  rests  against  the  deep-seated  muscles. 

Hnnchtiuuf       Branchen, — 'i'he  deep  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg  and 

•n  fiTeii      integument  of  the  sole  of  the   foot    receive    branches,  which 

leave  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  in  its  course  along  the  leg. 

tft  dMp  a.  The  tmucular  branchet  emanate  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerre,  either 

miudM  of     Hefiarately  or  hy  a  single  commou  trunk  ;  and  one  is  distributed  to  each  of 
^ '  the  following  nnjHclcM,  viz.,  the  tibialis  posticus,  tlic  long  flexor  of  the  toes, 

and  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  t^>e.     The  branch  wliich  supplies  the  last- 
named  niUHcle  nniM  along  the  peroneal  artery  before  penetrating  the  muscle. 
and  (Uttti  to         h.  The  plantar  cutaneous  branch,  furnished  from  the  posterior  tibial  nerve, 
^^aJT*"^  I>erforate«  the  intirrnal  animlar  ligament,  and  ramifies  in  the  integument  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  beneath  the  heel. 

Internal  Plantar  Nerve. 

Int.  plantar       The  internal  plantar,  the  krger  of  the  two  nerves  furnished 
{f  ^**!^      to   the  sole  of  the  foot,  accompanies  the  internal  or  smaller 
plantar  artery,  and  supplies  the  nerves  to  both  sides  of  the  three 
tupli.  thnw  iimer  toes,  and  to  one  side  of  the  fourth.      From  the  point  at 
JJJJ*^^^j,*    which  it  separates  from  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  it  is  directed 
P«rtly.         forwards  under  cover  of  tlie  abductor  of  the  great  toe,  and 
divides,  opposite  the  posterior  end  of  the  metatarsus   at  the 
interval  between  the  muscle  just  named  and  the   short  flexor 
of  the  toes,  into  four  digital  branches,  and  at  the  same  time 
communicates  with  the  external  plantar  nerve. 
Bri.  givMi         Branches. '-^Ab  the  internal  plantar  nerve  courses  forwards, 
widTiikii**    ^^^^^  offsets  arc  supplied  to  the  abductor  pollicis  and  flexor 
brovis  digitorum ;  and  some  small  branches  perforate  the  plan- 
tar fascia  to  ramify  in  the  integument  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Digital  bm  J       The  digital  branches^  which   are  named  numerically  from 
within  outwards,  (the  innermost  being  first,  and  so  on,)  pass 
from  under  cover  of  the  plantar  fascia  behind  the  clefts  between 
outline  of.     the  toes.     The  first  or  innermost  branch  continues  single,  but 
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the  other  three  bifurcate  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  two 
toes.     These  branches  require  separate  notice. 

The  fint  digital  branch  is  that  destined  for  the  inner  side  of  the  great  First,  to 

toe  ;  it  becomes  subcutaneous  farther  back  than  the  others,  and  sends  off  a  inner  ride  of 

branch  to  the  short  flexor  muscle  of  this  toe.  ^^^ 

The  Kcond  branch,  having  reached  the  interval  between  the  first  and  Second,  to 

second  metatarsal  bones,  furnishes  a  small  offset  to  the  first  lumbricalis  V^  ^^  ^^ 

muscle,  and  bifurcates  some  way  behind  the  cleft  between  the  great  toe  and  '***'*  * 
the  second  to  supply  their  contiguous  sides. 

The  tlurd  digital  branch  corresponds  with  the  second  interosseous  space,  Third  ends 

gives  a  slender  filament  to  the  second  lumbricalis  muscle,  and  divides  in  a  ^^  sea)nd 

manner  similar  to  the  second  branch  into  two  offsets  for  the  sides  of  the  ^^^ 
second  and  third  toes. 

Thsjburtk  digital  branch  crosses  to  the  third  space,  and  is  distiibuted  to  Fourth,  on 

the  a^acent  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes.     It  receives  a  communicat-  ^hird  and 

ing  branch  from  the  external  plantar  nerve.  tourth  toet. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  toes,  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments  offseu  to 
are  given  from  these  digital  nerves ;  and,  opposite  the  ungual  ^^^j*"'^!^ 
phalanx,  each  gives  a  dorsal  branch  to  the  parts  beneath  the  and  to  ends 
nail,  and  then  runs  on  to  the  pulp  of  the  toe,  where  it  is  dis-  **^***'» 
tributed  like  the  nerves  of  the  fingers. 

External  Plantar  Nerve. 

The  external  plantar  nerve  completes  the  supply  of  digital  External 

nerves  to  the  toes,  furnishing  therefore  branches  to  the  little  jJ^Jj^tg, 

toe  and  half  the  fourth  ;  and  gives  a  deep  branch  of  considerable  digital  bn. 

size,  which  is  distributed  to  several  of  the  short  muscles  in  the  ^ea'^uscs. 
sole  of  the  foot. 

This  nerve  runs  obliquely  forwards  towards  the  outer  side  Accom- 

of  the  foot  with  the  external  plantar  artery,  between  the  flexor  P*^** 

brevis  digitorum  and  the  flexor  accessorius,  as  far  as  the  interval  plantar 

between  the  former  of  these  muscles  and  the  abductor  of  the  ^^^^^^^0 

little  toe.      Here  it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch,  two  parts, 
having  previously  furnished  offsets  to  the  flexor  accessorius  and 
the  abductor  digiti  minimi. 

a.     The   superficial    division    separates     into    two    digital  Two  digital 

branches,  which  have  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  digital  ^^^^ 
branches  of  the  internal  plantar  nerve.     They  are  distributed 
thus : — 

Digital  branches. — One  of  the  digital  branches  continues  undivided,  and   One  toouter 
runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe.     It  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and   ^. 
pierces  the  plantar  fascia  further  back.     The  short  flexor  muscle  of  the  little 
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other 
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between 
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External 
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along  biceps 
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round  upper 
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Branches: 


External 
articular, 


Recurrent 
articular. 


toe  and  the  two  interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  space  receive 
branches  firom  this  nerve. 

The  larger  digital  branch  communicates  with  an  offset  from  the  internal 
plantar  nerve,  and  bifurcates  behind  the  cleft  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
toes  to  supply  one  side  of  each. 

b.  The  deep  or  muscular  branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve 
dips  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  the  external  plantar  artery 
under  cover  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  and  the  ad- 
ductor pollicis,  and  terminates  in  numerous  branches  for  the  fol* 
lowing  muscles  : — all  the  interossei  (dorsal  and  plantar)  except 
one  or  both  of  those  in  the  fourth  space,  the  two  outer  lumbrt- 
cales,  the  adductor  pollicis  and  the  transversal  is  pedis. 

THE  EXTERNAL  POPLITEAL  OR  PERONEAL  NERVE. 

This  nerve,*  fig,  204,  descends  obliquely  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  popliteal  space,  lying  close  to  the  biceps  muscle.  Con- 
tinuing downwards  over  the  outer  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  mus- 
cle (between  it  and  the  biceps)  to  the  fibula  below  its  head, 
the  nerve  turns  round  that  bone,  passing  between  it  and  the 
peroneus  longus  muscle,  and  then  divides  into  the  anterior 
tibial  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 

Some  articular  and  cutaneous  branches  are  derived  from  the 
external  popliteal  nerve  before  it  divides. 

Articular  Nerves. 

The  articular  branches,  two  in  number,  are  conducted  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  the  upper  and  lower  articular 
arteries  of  that  side. — They  sometimes  arise  together,  and  the  upper  one 
occasionally  springs  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  before  its  bifurcation. 

From  the  place  of  division  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  a  recurrent 
articular  nerve  ascends  through  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  with  the  recur- 
rent artery  to  reach  the  fore  part  of  the  knee-joint. 


Cutaneous  Nerves. 

The  cutaneous  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  supply  the  skin  on  the 

back  part  and  outer  side  of  the  leg.     The  largest  of  these  is  the  peroneal 

Communi-     communicating  branch,  (r.  communicans  pcronei,  —  Jordens  ;  communicans 

cam  pcron.    fibularis)  (fig.  205,  ^)  which  joins  about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  1^ 

with  the  short  saphenous  nerve  as  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of 

that  nerve.    In  some  instances,  however,  it  continues  a  separate  branch  and 

reaches  down  to  the  heel. 


*  "  Small  sciatic  ramus  or  sciaticus  extcmus," — Winslow :  "  tibialis  ante- 
rior, exterior," — Hallcr :  "  sciatique  poplit^  cxternc," — Sabatier  :  "  pero- 
neus,"— Jordens  :  "  peroneus  seu  popliteus  cxtemus," — Fischer. 
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Another  cutaneous  branch  extends  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  to  the   Other  cutar 
middle  or  lower  part,  sending  offsets  both  backwards  and  forwards,  fig.  206,  '.  '^^ 


MUSCULO-CUTAXEOUS    XERVE. 

The  mnsculo-cutaneous  (peroneal)  nerve  is  the  principal  cuta- 
neous nerve  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  also  supplies  the 
muscles  on  the  outer  part  of  the  leg.     It  descends  between  the 
peronei  muscles  and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  and  reaches 
the  surface  by  perforating  the  fascia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
on  its  anterior  aspect.     As  soon  as  the  nerve  becomes  subcuta- 
neous, fig.  206,  ^9  or  even  befpre,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  dis- 
tinguished as  external  and  internal.     When  the  division  occurs 
^hile  the  nerve  is  in  contact  with  the  muscles,  the  two  branches 
may  be  found  to  perforate  the  fascia  at  different  heights. 


Maaculo- 
Cntan8.nrT. 


Course 
among 
muscles  ; 

becomes 
subcutans. 


Fig.  206  * 


Whilst  between  the  muscles,  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve  gives  its  muscular  branches  to 
the  peroneus  longus  and  peroneus  brevis  ;  and, 
before  its  final  division,  some  cutaneous  offsets 
are  distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 


Mosc.  bri. 


small  cuts, 
branches. 


--i>^f 


\ 


/ 


I 


\ 
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The  internal  division  of  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve,  fig.  206,  passing  forwards  along  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  furnishes  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe,  and  other  branches  to  the  .contiguous  sides 
of  the  second  and  third  toes.  It  also  gives  offiscts, 
which  extend  over  the  inner  anicle  and  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  foot.  This  nerve  communicates  with  the 
long  saphenous  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and 
with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  between  the  great  toe  and 
the  second  toe. 

The  external  division,  larger  than  the  internal, 
one,  courses  over  the  foot  towards  the  fourth  toe, 
which,  together  with  the  contiguous  borders  of  the 
third  and  fifth  toes,  it  supplies  with  branches.  Cu- 
taneous nerves,  derived  from  this  branch,  spread  over 
the  outer  ankle  and  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  short  saphenous  nerve. 

The  dorsal  digital  nerves  are  continued  on  to  the 
last  phalanges  of  the  toes. 
The  number  of  toes  supplied  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  mus- 
culo-cutaneous nerve  is  liable  to  vary ;  together,  they  commonly  supply 
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*  Plan  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  on  the  forepart  of  the  leg,  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.  1.  Long  saphenous,  become  subcutaneous.  2.  Branches  of 
the  extcinal  popliteal.    3.  Musculo-cutaneous.    4.  Anteriox  t\\>\tl« 
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THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVE. 


The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  (nervus  intercostalis ;  nerfs  Sympath. 
dc  la  vie  organique — Bich&t). — The  viscera  generally  are  supplied  ^^^*^  * 
irith  nerves  from  this  system,  but  some  organs  likewise  receive  ^s^iJ|[' 
oflfsets  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  the  lungs,  the  heart.  Some  Ti»- 
and  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  alimentary  canal.     The  ^™  receire 
dmracters  by  which  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  distinguished  hav-  nervct  uIbo. 
ing  been  already  pointed  out,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  this 
place  that  it  is  reddish  or  grey  in  colour,  and  that  it  is  softer  in 
texture  than  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

In  this  system  three  parts  may  be  distinguished,  as  follows  : —  DiTiuoiu. 

a.  The  part  which  first  requires  notice  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  the  sympathetic.   It  consists  of  two  gangliated  cords,  Oangliatcd 
—or  of  a  scries  of  ganglia  placed  longitudinally,  and  connected  by  ^'^^  > 
intervening  cords, — situate  along  the  fore  part  of  the  vertebral  before  Tcr- 
colnron,  at  the  sides,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  bodies  of  the  ^'^^^^^^ 
Tertebrse,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  length. 
coccyx.     The  two  cords  lie  parallel  one  to  the  other  as  far  as 
the  sacrum,  on  which  bone  they  gradually  conveige,  till  they 
both  terminate  in  a  single  ganglion  on  the  coccyx.     This  long 
cord   is  considered  divisible  into  parts  corresponding  with  the  Paru  of 
divisions  of  the  vertebral  column ;   and  thus,  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  portions  are  recognised. 

The    ganglia   are    equal    in   number  to   the   vertebrse    on  Ganglia. 
which  they  lie,  except  in  the  neck,  where  there  are  but  three. 
These  bodies  are  conveniently  regarded  as  so  many  centres, 
receiving  nerves,  and  distributing  offsets  to  the  viscera.      They  Connoctod 
arc  severally  connected  with  the  spinal  nerves  in  their  neiffh-  ^^^^  *P"'*^ 

nerves  • 

bourhood  by  means  of  short  cords ;  and  each  connecting  cord  ^^^^  \ 
consists  of  a  white  and  a  grey  portion,  the  former  proceeding  cordg  con- 
from  the  spinal  nerve  to  the  ganglion,  while  the  latter  takes  the  JJJJ  Z^^ 
opposite  course — ^from  the  ganglion  to  the  spinal  nerve.     At  parts. 
its  upper  end  the  gangliated  cord  likewise  communicates  with 
certain   cranial  nerves.  —  The  cords   intervening  between  the 

3  M 
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ganglia,  like  those  connecting  the  ganglia  with  the  spinal  nerves, 
arc  compounded  of  a  grey  and  a  white  part,   the  latter  being 
continuous  with  the  portions  of  spinal  nerves  already  traced  to 
the  ganglia. 
Bnnches  From  the  ganglia,  or  their  intervening  cords,  offsets  are  given 

fr?™g»n-     for  the  supply  of  the  viscera;   and  these   offsets  follow  the 

gliaonarte-  rtr  j        ^  » 

lies  and  to  course  of  the  arteries  to  the  organs  for  which  they  are  destined. 
▼iKcra.  Branches  are  likewise  sent  to  join  the  large  prevertebral 
plexuses  to  be  presently  noticed.  The  offsets  from  the  gan- 
glia partake  of  both  kinds  of  nerves  (the  proper  sympathetic 
and  the  spinal  systems),  the  nerves  or  roots,  which  join  the 
ganglia  from  the  spinal  system,  being  continued  onwards  with 
others  which  originate  in  the  ganglia.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  the  facts  above  mentioned  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  gangliated  cord,  it  follows  that  the  so-named  sympathetic 
nerve  is  composed  of  two  forms  of  nerve-fibre :  one  of  which  is 
peculiar,  and  originates  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
while  the  other  is  borrowed  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve.* 
Ptercrte-  ^«  'J^hc  sccond  division  of  the  sympathetic  comprises  three 

bral  plex-  large  aggregations  of  nerves,  or  nerves  and  ganglia  situated  in 
front  of  the  spine  (prevertebral  plexuses),  and  occupying  re- 
spectively the  thorax,  the  abdomen,  and  the  peh-is.  They  arc 
receive  single  or  unsymmetrical,  and  are  named  respectively  the  cardiac, 
branches  the  solar,  and  the  hypogastric  plexus.  These  plexuses  each 
ffhcd-^orda,  '^^^ive  branches  from  both  the  gangliated  cords  above  noticed, 
and  give       and  they  constitute  centres  from  which  the  viscera  are  supplied 

branches  to       ,^j 

viscera.        With  nerves. 

Cephalic  ^*  '^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  scrics  will  be  ranged  certain  small  ganglia 

ganglia.        which  are  dispersed  through  the  cranium  at  irregular  intervals. 
These  are  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  gangliated  cords,  and  more  immediately  with  the  fifth 
pair  of  cranial  nerves.     They  furnish  branches  for  the  most 
»  part  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  they  are  known  as  the  ophthal- 

mic, the  splieno- palatine,  otic,  and  submaxillary  ganglia. 

The  ganglia  last  referred  to  having  been  before  fully  described 
in  connexion  with  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  it  remains  to 
enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system. 

*  Fur  an  account  of  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  see  the  General  Anatomy  of  Nerve. 
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A.  THE  6AN6LIATED  CORDS. 

1.    THE    CERVICAL    PART, 

In  the  neck  each  gangliated  cord  is  deeply  placed  beneath  the  Cenrical 
sheath  of  the  great  cervical  blood-vessels,  and  is  in  contact  [JJJI^^**^' 
irith  the  muscles  which  immediately  cover  the  fore  part  of  the  glia. 
vertebral  column.     It  comprises  but  three  ganglia,  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  relative  position,  being  placed  respectively 
at  the  upper  and  lower  end  and  the  middle  of  the  neck.     The 
ganglia  require  to  be  separately  described. 

THE    UPPER   CERVICAL    GANGLION. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  ganglia  of  the  gangliated  cord.  First  cem- 
It  is  usually  fusiform  in  shape :  but  there  is   a  good  deal  of  ^^  *'ii^*Jf 
variety  in  this  respect  in  different  cases,    the  ganglion   being  cord. 
occasionally  broader  than  usual  (in  various  degrees),  and  from 
time   to   time  constricted  at  intervals.^      It  has  the  reddish-  It  is  oppo- 
grey  colour  characteristic  of  the   ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  J^aJdver- 
system;  and  it  is  placed  on  the  larger  rectus  muscle,  opposite  teb.andun- 
the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  beneath  the  inter-  arte^ 
nal  carotid  artery. 

Connexion  with  spinal  nerves. — At  its  outer  side  the  supe-  Connected 
nor  cervical  ganglion   is   connected   with  the  first  four  spinal  ^^^J^^ 
nerves,  and  the  connecting  cords  have  the  arrangement  before  nenes ; 
pointed  out  in  the  general  description  (page  879). 

Connexion  with  cranial  nerves, — Small  branches  connect  the  with  ninth, 
ganglion  or  its  cranial  cord,  with  the  second  ganglion  of  the  ^^  Jf**^- 
pneumo-gastric,  and  with  the  ninth  cranial  nerve,  near  the  base  of  vagus  and 
the  skull.     And  in  this  place  may  likewise  be  noticed  another  5l°"?"P^"' 
branch,  which  is  directed  upwards  from  the  cord  issuing  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ganglion,  and   divides  at  the   base   of 
the  skull  into  two  filaments.     One  of  these  ends  in  the  second 
(petrosal)  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve ;  while  the 
other,  entering  the  jugular  foramen,  joins  the  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  pneumo-gastric. 

♦  The  occurrence  of  constrictions  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ganglion  may  result  from  the  coalescence  of  several  ganglia ;  and  in  this 
way  it  has  been  sought  to  account  for  its  greater  size,  and  lor  the  diminished 
nnniber  of  the  cervical  ganglia. 

8  M  2 
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BRANCHES    OF   THE   GANGLION. 

Pharyngeal  Nerves  and  Pharyngeal  Plexus. 

Pharyngeal        Thc8c  nerves  arise   from   the  upper  part  of  the  ganglion, 
J2J^^^"^  and  are  directed  obliquely  inwards  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
form  plexus    Opposite  the  middle  constrictor  muscle  they  unite  with  branches 
conitrictor.'  ^^  ^^®  pncumo-gastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal   nerves;  and  by 
their  union  with  those  nerves  the  pharyngeal  plexus  is  con- 
structed.    Branches  emanating  irom  the  plexus  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

Upper  Cardiac  Nerve. 

Qjy^jjjg  A  few  preliminary  remarks  on   the  cardiac  nerves  are  here 

nerrei:  neccssary.  The  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  furnish 
each  cerrl.  ^^^  *  cardiac  branch,  named,  like  the  ganglion  from  which 
ganglion.  Jt  arises,  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower ;  but  the  branches  are  not 
They  vary  altogether  disposed  in  the  same  way  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
on  opposite  body,  and  we  shall  therefore  have  to  notice  the  two  sides  sepa- 

rately. 

and  in  dif-        The  cardiac  nerves  are  continued  singly,  or  in  connexion,  to 

ferentcaKs.  ^^iq  large  prevertebral  plexus  (cardiac  plexus)  of  the  thorax.     In 

this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system,  considerable 

variety  occurs  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  branches  in  different 

cases ;  and  where  one  branch  happens  to  be  of  smaller  size  than 

common^  another  will  be  found  to  possess  an  increased  size,  as 

Mode  of      if  to  compensate  for  the  defect.      But  the  arrangement  of  the 

•*"""*umL   ^'^^^^^s  at  their  termination  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are 

distributed  appears  to  be  always  the  same. 

First  car-  The  upper  cardiac  nerve  (r.  cardiacus  superficialis)  of  the  right 

nerve ;  ^j'^^  jg  constructed  from  two  or  more  branches  of  the  ganglion, 

with,  in  some  instances,  an  offset  from  the  cord  connecting  the 

if  behind      first  two  ganglia.      In  its  course  in  the  neck  the  nerve  lies  be- 

'  sheath.         ^'"^  ^^^  carotid  sheath,  in  contact  with  the  longus  colli  muscle; 

and  it  is  placed  over  the  lower  thyroid  artery  and  the  recurrent 

laryngeal  nerve.     Entering  the  thorax,  it  passes,  in  some  cases 

before,  in  others  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  and  is  directed 

along  the  innominate  artery  to  the  back  part  of  the  arch  of  the 

Ends  in       aorta,   where  it  ends  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,   a  few  small 

pleiniir^*'    filaments  continuing  also  to  the  front  of  the  great  vessel.   Some 

branches  arc  distributed  to  the  thyroid  body ;  they  accompany 

the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
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In  its  course  downwards  the  cardiac  nerve  is  repeatedly  con-  la  connect- 
nected  with  other  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  ^^^^  ^ 
pneumo-gastric  nerve.    Thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  is  nerves. 
joined  by  some  filaments  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve;  and, 
nther  lower  down,  by  one  or  more  filaments  from  the  trunk  of 
the    pneumo-gastric   nerve;    lastly,  on    entering  the  chest,  it 
joins  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal. — Instead  of  passing  to  the 
thorax  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  nerve  may  be  found 
to  join  the  cardiac  branch  furnished  from  one  of  the  other  cer- 
vical ganglia.* 

The  superficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the  left  side  has,  while  in  the  On  left  side, 
neck,  the  same  course  and  connexions  as  that  of  the  right  side. 
But  within  the  chest  it  follows  the  left  carotid  artery  to  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ends  in  some  instances  in  the  superficial  ends  in  the 
cardiac  plexus,  while  in  others  it  joins  the  deep  plexus  ;  and  J^'J^^, 
accordingly  it  passes  either  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or 
behind  it. 

Vascular  Branches. 

The  nerves  which  ramify  on  the  arteries  (nervi  molles)  spring  Nervi  mol- 
firom  the  front  of  the  ganglion,  and  reach  the  trunk  of  the  caro-  ^®'^  **^^of 
tid  artery,  which  they  entwine.     An  offset  is  continued  on  each  ext carotid; 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  forms  a  slender  plexus  upon 
it.     These  nerves  or  plexuses  have  the  same  designation  as  the 
arteries  they  surround.     From  the  plexus  on  the  facial  artery  is  join  sub- 
derived  the  filament    which  joins  the  submaxillary  ganglion ;  ^™gi. 
and,  from  that  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,    offsets  have 
been  described  as  extending  to  the  otic  ganglion,  as  well  as  to  and  fiicial 

nap  Yik 

the  gangliform  enlargement  of  the  &cial  nerve  (ante,  page  795 
and  fig.  190).  Lastly,  a  communication  is  established  between 
the  plexus  on  the  carotid  artery  and  the  digastric  branch  of  the 
fiunal  nerve. 

Small  ganglia  are   occasionally  found  on  some  of  the  fore-  Ganglia  on 
going  vascular  plexuses,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  vessels  with  °®^*™*^  **• 
which  they  are  associated.     Those  which  have  been  described 
are  an  inter-carotid  one  (placed  in  the  angle  of  the  bifurcation  of 

*  Scarpa  describes  this  as  the  common  disposition  of  the  superficial  cardiac 
nerye,  but  M.  Cniveilhier  (Anat.  Descript.,  t.  iv.)  states  that  he  has  not  in 
any  case  found  the  cardiac  nerves  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  figures  of 
the  <<  Tabula  Neurologicte." 
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the  common  carotid  artery),  and  lingual,  temporal,  and  pharyn- 
geal ganglia. 

The  foregoing  branches  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  branches  of  other  ganglia ;  but  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  an  offset  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  cervical 
ganglion. 

Ascending  or  Cranial  Branch. 

The  ascending  offset  of  the  first  cervical  ganglion  is  soft 
in  texture  and  of  a  reddish  tint,  seeming  to  be  in  some  de- 
gree a  prolongation  of  the  ganglion  itself.  In  its  course  to 
the  skull,  it  is  concealed  by  the  internal  carotid  artery,  with 
which  it  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone  ;  and  it 
is  then  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  placed  one  on  the 
outer  side,  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  external  part,  or  division,  distributes  filaments  to  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  and,  after  communicating  by  means  of 
other  filaments  with  the  internal  division  of  the  cord,  forms  the 
carotid  plexus. 

The  inner  division^  rather  the  smaller  of  the  two,  also  sup- 
plies filaments  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  goes  to  form  what  is 
named  the  cavernous  plexus.  The  several  parts  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  cranial  cord  are  prolonged  on  the  trunk  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid,  and  extend  to  the  cerebral  and  ophthalmic  arteries, 
around  which  they  form  secondary  plexuses.*  One  plexus 
enters  the  eye-ball  with  the  central  artery  of  the  retina. 


Carotid  Plexus. 

Carotid  The   carotid  plexus,   situate,   as   before  mentioned,  on    the 

portion.  ^^  outer  side  of    the    internal  carotid   artery  at  its  second  bend 

(reckoning  from  below),  or  between  the  second  and  third  bends, 

joins  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves,  and  gives  many  filaments  to  the 

vessels  on  which  it  lies.f 

Branches.  1 .  The  connexion  with  the  sixth  nerve  is  established  by  means 
of  one  or  two  filaments  of  considerable  size,  which  are  applied  to  that  nerve 
where  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

♦  It  was  said  by  Ribcs  (Mem.  de  la  Society  M^d.  d'Emulotion,  torn.  viii. 
p.  606,)  that  the  cranial  prolongations  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  from  both 
sides  were  joined  one  with  the  other  on  the  anterior  eommimicatiiig  artery, 
— a  small  ganglion  or  a  })lcxus  beiuy  formed  at  the  point  of  jimcturc. 
This  connexion  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out  by  other  observers. 

+  Valentin  describes  nerves  furnished  to  the  dura  mater  from  this  plexus. 


Branches 
join  sixth 
nerye  ; 
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2.  The  filomeDts  connected  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  gangl. 
proceed  in  one  case  from  the  carotid  plexus,  in  another  from  the  cavernous.  *>*  ^^h. 

3,  The  filament  which  constitutes  the  deep  hranch  or  part  of  the  vidian  A  branch 
wrve  is  directed  forwards  to  the  pterygoid  canal,  through  the  cartilaginous  ^J™'  ^**P 
substance  closing  the  foramen  lacerum    anterius  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  Tidian. 

In  that  canal  it  becomes  associated  with  the  deep  branch  of  the  vidian,  and 
is  continued  forward  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.    (See  ante,  page  784.) 

Cavernous  Plexus. 

The  cavernous  plexus,  named  from  its  position  in  the  sinus  Cavernous 
of  the  same  name,  is  placed  below  and  rather  to  the  inner  side  P^**^** 
of  the  highest  turn  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.     Besides  Position, 
giving  branches  on  the  artery,  it  communicates  with  the  third, 
the  fourth,  and  fifth  cranial  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit.* 

Branches. — 1.  The  filament  which  joins  the  third  nerve  comes  into  con-  Brs.  join  the 

nexion  with  it  close  to  the  point  of  division  of  that  nerve.  third, 

2.  The  branch  to  the^urM  nerve,  which  may  be  derived  from  cither  the  J^'JVv^^' 
cavernous  or  carotid  plexus^  joins  the  nerve  where  it  lies  in  the  wall  of  the  of  fifth  cere^ 
cavexnous  sinus.  bral  nerve. 

3.  The  filaments  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  Jifth  nerve 
are  supplied  to  its  inner  surface.  One  of  them  is  continued  forward  te  the 
lenticular  ganglion,  either  in  connexion  with,  or  distinct  from  the  nasal 
nerve  (ante^  779). 

MIDDLE  CERVICAL  GANGLION. 

The  middle  ganglion  (ganglion  thyroideum),  which  is  much  Second  cer- 

the  smallest  of  the  cervical  ganglia,  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ^^^^  ^f  * 

inferior  thyroid  artery.     It  is  usually  connected  in  the  ordinary  is  connected 

way  with  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  spinal  nerves,  but  the  com-  ^yni!"^^. 
munication  with  those  nerves  is  not  constant. 

BRANCHES   DERIVED    FROM   THE   OANOLION. 

Thyroid   branches. — From  the  inner   side  of  the  ganglion  Rmnches    - 
some  nerves  proceed  along  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  to  the  ?^\**^"*'^ 
thyroid  body,  where  they  join  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  the 
external  larjmgeal  nerves.    Whilst  on  the  artery,  these  branches 
communicate  with  the  upper  cardiac  nerve. 

Middle  Cardiac  Nerve. 
The   middle    cardiac    nerve     (nervus    cardiacus    profundus  Middle 

card,  nerve 

*  A  second  communication  hctween  the  sympathetic  and  the  sixth  nerve, 
taking  place  below  the  bend  of  the  caiotia,  has  been  described  by  some 
anatomists* 
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in  neck  it  v.  magnus)  is  prolonged  to  the  chest  beneath  the  sheath  of  the 

iheath  of  common  carotid  artery,  and  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  or, 

TCMels;  it  may  be,   behind  this    vessel.     In  the  chest  it  lies  on  the 

on  trachea;  trachea,  where  it  is  joined  by  filaments  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 

endsin  deep  ggal  nerve,  and  it  ends  in  the  right  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

T  .J  While  in  the   neck,  the  nerve  communicates  with  the  upper 

Isconnected  ,  .'* 

with  first  cardiac  nerve  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  pncumo-gastnc. — 
M^^wrtlT*  When  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  small,  the  middle  car- 
recurrent  diac  nerve  may  be  found  to  be  an  offset  of  the  inter-ganglionic 
^^«^'     cord. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  nerve  has  reference  to  the  right 
side  of  the  body:  on  the  left  side^  the  middle  cardiac  nerve 
enters  the  chest  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries, 
and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

LOWER    CERVICAL    GANGLION. 

Third  ccrvL       The  lower  or  third  cervical  ganglion  is  irregular  in  shape, 

*"*  usually  somewhat  round  or  semilunar,  and  is  frequently  united 

in   part  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.     Placed   in  a   hollow 

behind  vert,  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  aod 

^  *        the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  it  is  concealed  by  the  vertebral  artery. 
connected  Connexion  with  spinal  nerves. — This  ganglion  is  coDnected 

©prvlTneiTcs  dircctly  by  short  communicating  cords,  in  the  manner  of  odier 
and  indi-      ganglia,  with  the  last  two  cervical  nerves.      Moreover,  branches 

rcctlv  with  ^ 

others.  which  pass  from  the  ganglion  along  the  vertebral  artery  (see  page 
887),  supplying  twigs  to  this  vessel,  arc  also  connected  with 
other  cervical  nerves,  and  thus  additional  communications  are 
established  between  the  two  systems. 

BRANCHES    OF   THE   LOWER   CERVICAL   GANGLION. 

Lower  Cardiac  Nerve. 

Third  cardc.  The  lowcr  cardiac  nerve,  issuing  from  the  third  cervical  gan- 
ncnre:  glion  Or  from  the  first  thoracic,  and  inclining  inwards  behind  the 
endaindecp  subclavian  artery,  terminates,  like  the  other  cardiac  nerves,  in  the 
caroc.pex.  ^j^yjjg^  plcxus  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  communicates 
Connez.  w.  with  the  middle  cardiac  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  behind 
Mid  w*^!  the  subclavian  artery.  On  the  left  side^  the  lower  cardiac  often 
of  recurrent  bccomcs  blended  with  the  middle  cardiac  nerve,  and  the  cord 
^^  resulting  from    their   union    tenninates    in    the   deep   cardiac 

plexus. 
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Branches  on  the  vertekral  artery ;  vertebral  plexus. — From  Plomton 
the   lowest  cerrical  and  the  first  dorsal  ganglia  a  few  slender  ""*''•"'?' 
bmnches  ascend  along  the  vertebral  artery  in  its  osseous  canal, 
forming  a  plexus  round  the  vessel  by  their  in tercommuni cations,  connMted 
and  flnppl}ring  it  with  offiets.*      This  plexus  is  connected  with  ^Jj^,*** 
the  cervical  spinal  nerves  as  iar  upwards  as  the  fourth. 

A  couple  of  branches  pass  irom  the  lower  cervical  ganglion  to  Loop*  on 
the  6«t  doisal  ganglion  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  form-  JJ!^—™ 
ing  loops  round  the  vessel  (ansae  Vieussenii),  and  supplying  it 
with  small  offsets. 

2.    TMOSACIC    PAST    OF    THE    OANUI.IATEn    COBD. 

Fis  907 1  ^'*  ^^^  thorax  the  knotted  cord  Otuigliaied 

is  placed  on  each  aide  of  the  J^^*^* 
spinal  column,  over  the  line  of  the  plmn. 
heads  of  the  ribs;  and  it  is  unin- 
termptedly  continuous  with  the 
BBine  part  in  the  neck  and  in  the 
abdomen.  It  is  covered  by  the 
pleura. 

Opposite  the  head  of  each  rib  Twdn 
the  cord  presents   for  the    most  8»"8™  = 
part    a    greyish    enlargement    or 
ganglion,  so  that  there  are  com- 
monly twelve  of  these;  but,  from 
the  occasional  coalescence  of  two 
masses,  the  number  is  uncertain. 
The  first  ganglion  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  is  of  an  elon- 
gated form.      It  is  often  blended 
with  the  lower  cervical  ganglion. 
The  rest  are  small,  and  are  not 
inaptly  described  as  hordeiform. 
ipinal  nerves. — The  branches  of  con-  t«chhaitwo 


Connexion  with  the 


*  Little  guiglifonn  cnlBTgcmcnla  hsTC  been  described  as  existing  on  the 
plexui,  but  thev  do  not  possess  Ilic  vesicles  which  belong  to  true  ganglia 
(Valentin).  The  existence  of  the  enlaigcmeols  in  i^iiestiuu  Is  doubted  by 
H.  Cniieilhitr. 

t  A  representation  of  the  ganglia  of  tlie  sympathetic  in  the  cliest;  (the 
ganglia  aie  represented  larger  tlian  natural.)  The  woo<l-cut  is  taken  Irom 
p«rt  of  a  plate  in  Mr.  Swanks  work. — a.  Aorta,  b.  First  rib.  f .  Eleventh  rib, 
1.  Pitst  thoracic  ganglion.     S.   Last  thoracic  ganglion.     3.  Large  splonch- 
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comMc^g    nexion  between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
^inalnerye.  Pathetic,  fig.  207,  are  usually  two  in  number  for  each  ganglion. 


Bnmchet  of 
fint  six, 
anaJh  end 
on  aorta  and 
bonefl. 


Bn.from 
lower  six 
gire  three 
splanchnic 
nerves  to 
abdomen. 


Great 

iplanchnic 

nrre.fonned 

fr.  several 

thoracic 

ganglia. 


BRANCUES    OF    THE    GANGLIA. 

The  branches  furnished  by  the^r*^  six  ganglia^  fig.  207,  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  lower  six,  and  are  distributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  vertebrae,  and  liga- 
ments. One  or  two  branches  enter  the  posterior  pulmonary 
plexus.* 

The  branches  furnished  by  the  lower  six  ganglia  unite  into 
cords,  which  pass  from  the  thorax  to  the  abdomen,  and  join 
plexuses  in  the  latter  cavity.  The  cords  referred  to  are  three 
in  number  on  each  side,  are  named  '^  splanchnic,'*^  and  are 
distinguished  as  the  great,  the  small,  and  the  smallest  splanch- 
nic nervc.-f"  They  occur  in  the  thorax  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  mentioned,  the  largest  being  at  the  same  time 
highest,  and  the  smallest  lower  than  the  rest. 

The  Great  Splanchnic  Nerve. 

This  nerve  or  cord,  fig.  S07,',  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
formed  by  roots  supplied  by  the  thoracic  ganglia  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  to  the  tenth  inclusive;  but,  by  examination 
after  immersion  in  acetic  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  small  filaments 
may  be  traced  upwards  as  far  as  the  third  ganglion,  or  even, 
according  to  Mr.  Beck,  as  far  as  the  first.J 

Gradually  augmented  by  the  successive  addition  of  the  seve- 
ral roots,  the  cord  descends  obliquely  inwards  over  the  bodies  of 


nic  nerv'c.  4.  Small  splanchnic  nerve.  5.  Smallest  splanchnic  nerve.  6. 
Part  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

*  Mr.  Swan  represents  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ganglia 
as  united  in  a  plexus  (which  he  names  thoracic)  on  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebne.  Offsets  from  the  plexus  are  mentioned  by  this  anatomist  as  enter- 
ing the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  plexuses,  while  some  are  continued  beneath 
the  oesophagus  to  the  corrcspontfing  plexus  on  the  opposite  side. 

f  Wrisberg  noticed  a  fourth  s])lanchnic  nerve,  wiiich  he  found  but  eight 
times,  though  he  sought  it  in  many  bodies.  He  proposed  to  call  it  the 
highest  splanchnic  nerve  (nervus  splanchnicus  supremus).  It  is  described  as 
formed  by  offsets  from  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  from  the  lower  cervical,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  upper  thoracic  ganglia.  Consult  the  "  Observ.  Anatom. 
de  Nerv.  Viscerum  particula  prima,  p.  25,  sect.  iij.  "  Dc  ncrvo  sympathico 
maximo." 

J  See  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus,  by  J.  S.  Bock, 
Esq.*'  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  2,  for  1846. 
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the   dorsal  Tertebrse ;   and,  after  perforating  the  cms  of  the  perforatef 
diaphragm,  (the  point  at  vhich  it  passes  through  the  muscle  ^P^^'^a™' 
Tarjing  in  different  cases,)  terminates  in  the  semilunar  gan-  ends  in 
glion,  frequently  also  sending  some  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus  J^l^^ 
and  the  supra-renal  body. 

The  splanchnic  nerve  is  remarkable  from  its  white  colour  and 
firmness,  which  are  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  spinal 
nerve-fibre  in  its  composition. 

In  the  chest  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  not  unfrcqucntly  divided  into 
pvtSy  and  forms  a  little  plexus  with  the  small  splanchnic  nerve.  Occasion- 
ally too  a  small  ganglion  (ganglion  splanchnicum)  is  formed  on  it  over  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra,  or  the  last  but  one ;  and  when  it  presents  a  plexiform 
arrangement,  seyeral  small  ganglia  have  been  observed  on  its  divisions. 

Small  Splanchnic  Nerve. 

The  small  or  second  splanchnic  nerve,  fig.  207,*,  springs  from  Second 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  ganriia,  and  from  the  cord  between  those  "P^chmc 

o    ^  o      '  nerve  from 

ganglia.     It  continues  with  the  preceding  nerve  through   the  eleventh 
diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the  cceliac  plexus.     In  the  chest  this  ™JiJ[. 
nerve   often   communicates  with    the   large  splanchnic  nerve ;  ends  in  cce- 
and   in    some  instances  it  furnishes    filaments    to   the   renal    "*^  ?**"*• 
plexus,  especially  if  the  lowest  splanchnic  nerve  is  very  small  or 
wanting. 

Smallest,  or  Third  Splanchnic  Nerve. 

This  nerve  (nerv.  renalis  posterior — Walter),  fig.  207,*,  arises  Third 

from  the  last  thoracic  ganglion,  and  communicates  sometimes  ncr^"J^from 

with  the  nerve  last  described.      After  piercing  the  diaphragm,  laatgangbi.; 

it  ends  in  the  renal  plexus,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  coeliac  ^  pi^at. 
plexus. 

S.  LUMBAR  FART  OF  THE  GANGLIATED  CORD. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  two  gangliated  cords,  continuing  Qangliatcd 

from  the  thoracic  series  of  ganglia  behind  the  diaphragm,  ap-  iu^**^rte- 

proach  one  to  the  other  more  nearly  than  in  the  thorax.     They  brae  clo«er 

are  placed  before  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbraj,  each  lying  along  °"^^^ 
the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas  muscle;  and  that  of  the  right  side 
18  partly  covered  by  the  vena  cava. 

The  ganglia  are  small,  and  hordciform  in  shape.    They  are  Four  gan- 

%IVBU 
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commonly  four    in   number,  but  occasionally  their  number  is 
diminished,  and  then  their  size  is  proportionably  enlarged. 
Cords  con-         Connexion    with    spinal    nerves.  —  In   consequence   of  the 
sSnLnrvM.  8^^^^^''  distance  at  wliich  the  lumlmr  ganglia  are  separated  from 
are  long ;     the  intervertebral  foramina  of  the  spine,  the  cords  connecting 
be^.^pioM'  them  uvith  the  spinal  lumbar  nerves  are  longer  than  in  other 
and  vcrteb.  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system.      There  are  generally  two  con- 
necting cords  for  each  ganglion,  but  the  number  is  not  so  uni- 
form as  it  is  in  the  chest;  nor  are  those  belonging  to  any  one 
ganglion  connected  with  the  same  spinal  nerve  in  all  cases. 

The  connecting  cords  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries,  and,  as 
they  cross  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  are  covered  by  the  fibrous 
bands  from  which  the  larger  psoas  muscle  partly  takes  its  origin. 

Branches  of  the  Lumbar  Ganglia. 

Branches  go       The  branches  of  these  ganglia  are  uncertain  in  their  number. 
h^ogwSc   Some  join  a  plexus  on  the  aorta;  others  descending  go  to  form 
plexuses.      the  hypogastric  plexus.       Several  filaments  are  distributed  to 
the  vertebrae,  and  to  the  ligaments  connecting  those  bones. 

4.    SACRAL    PART    OF    THE    GANGLIATED    CORU. 

Gangliatcd        Ovcr  the  sacrum   the  gangliatcd   cord   of  the   sympathetic 
cords  on  sa-  jjcrve  is  much  diminished  in  size,  and  mves  but  few  branches  to 

cnim  con-  ^  .  , 

verge  and      the  visccra.     Its  position  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum  is  along 
nect^"on      *^®  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina;  and,  like  the  two 
coccyx.         scries  of  those  foramina,  the  two  cords  approach  one  another  in 
their   progress   downwards.      The  upper  end  of  each  is   con- 
nected with  the  last  lumbar  ganglion,  sometimes  by  a  double 
inter-ganglionic  cord;  at   the  opposite   end,   the  lowest  sacral 
ganglion  is  connected  with  that  of  the  other  side  by  means  of  a 
Ganglion      single  median  ganglion.     This  ganglion  (ganglion  impar)  is 
"npar.         placed  on  the  forepart  of  the  coccyx.     The  sacral  ganglia  are 
Five  sacral    usually  five  in  number ;   but  the  want  of  constancy  both  in 
^^^^        size  and  number  is  more  marked  in  these  than  in  the  thoracic 

or  lumbar  ganglia. 

Cords  con-         Connexion  with  spinal  nerves, — From  the  proximity  of  the 

B^rnrve    ^acral  ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerves  at  their  emergence  from  the 

very  short,    bonc,  the  communicating   branches  are    very   short :  they  arc 

two  in  number  for  each  ganglion,  and  are  in  some  cases  con- 
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nected  uritli  two  difTerent  sacral  nerves.       The  coccygeal  nerve 
communicates  with  the  last  sacral  or  the  coccygeal  ganglion. 

Branches  of  the  Sacral  Ganglia. 

The  branches  are  much  smaller  in  size  than  those  from  the  Branches 
ganglia  in  other  parts  of  the  cord.      They  are  for  the  most  part  ""  "°^ 
expended  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  they  join  the  corre- 
sponding branches  from  the  opposite  side.      Some   filaments  Twigs  to 
from  one  or   two  of  the  first  ganglia   enter  the   hypogastric  ^f^j^^^ 
plexus,    while   others  go  to   form   a  plexus   on   the   middle  on  middle 
sacral  artery.     From  the  lower  end  of  the  sympathetic  (i.  e.  the  '^"^  "*^* 
loop  connecting  the  two   cords,  and  on  which  the  coccygeal 
ganglion  is  formed),  filaments  are  given  to  the  coccyx  and  the 
ligaments  about  it. 

B.    PREYERTEBRAL  PART  OF  THE   SYMPATHETIC  NERVE. 

This  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system,  it  has  been  already  Prevcrt. 
stated,  consists  of  certain  unsjrmmctrical  plexuses  placed  be-  ^i^^^**?^" 
fore  the  spine,  and  serving  as  centres  from  which  nerves  are  men  and 
furnished  to  the  viscera.     Those  recognised   are  the   cardiac,  ^^^^^ 
solar,  and  hypogastric  plexuses.      They  arc  composed  of  assem- 
blages of  nerves,  or  nerves  and  ganglia.     Each  receives  nerves  Eachro- 
from  the  gangliated  cord  of  both  sides ;  and  these  nerves,  as  ^^"^n^M^ 
will  presently  appear  in  the  special  description  of  the  plexuses,  conis,  and 
take  origin  from  the  ganglia  at  a  distance  above  the  plexus.         fi^m. 

From  the  plexuses  are  furnished  branches  or  secondary 
plexuses  for  the  supply  of  the  viscera.  These  offsets  accom- 
pany the  arteries  in  their  course  to  the  viscera  for  which  they  arc 
respectively  destined. 

1.    CARDIAC    PLEXUS. 

The  prevertebral  plexus  of  the  thorax  is  thus  named.     To  it  Cordc.  pleic 
several  branches  (cardiac),  given  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  ?™^pg^„f 
sympathetic,  and  from  the  vagus  nerve,  conveige  as  to  a  com-  sympath. 
mon  centre ;  and  from  it  proceed  the  nerves  which  supply  the  ^^^^^ 
heart,  as  well  as  some  offsets  which  assist  in  supplying  the 
longs. 

The  large  cardiac  pleuxs  of  nerves  lies  above  the  base  of 
tlie  heart  upon  the  two  great  arteries  which  issue  from  it  (aorta, 
and  pulmonary  artery).      In  the  general  network  formed  by 
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these  nerves  there  are  reckoned  two  subdivisions,  which  are 
DiTidcd  in-  partially  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  are  distinguished 
OTSexSeS!  ^  ^^^  superficial,  and  the  deep  or  great  cardiac  plexus.  The 
Bn.  accom-  branches  pass  from  these  to  the  heart,  in  two  bundles,  which 
^^^in,       accompany  the  nutritious  arteries  of  the  organ,  and  from  this 

circumstance  are  called  coronary  plexuses. 

Superficial  Cardiac  Plexus. 

Saperficial  The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the 

cnire  of*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  aorta,  in  front  of  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary 

aorta  re-  artery.     In  it  terminates  the  superficial  or  first  cardiac  nerve  of 

dSc^e^TO^  the  left  side,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  lower  cardiac 

fr.  sympatL  branch  of  the  left  pneumo-gastric  nerve  (in  some  cases,  also, 

1,0th  that   of  the  right  side) ;   and   it  is  joined  by  a  prolongation 


of  left  side,    forward  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.     A  small  ganglion  {gan- 
(Gnngln.  of  gltoti  of  Wrisberg^  is  frequently  found  at  the  point  of  union  of 
nuterg,)    ^j^^  nerves.     The  plexus  ends  in  the  anterior  coronary  plexus, 
and  it  furnishes  laterally  filaments  along  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  left  side. 
Anter.coro-        The   anterior  coronary  plexusy   a  prolongation  in  greatest 
fom^^fram  P^^  ^^^^  ^^^  superficial  cardiac  plexus  above  described,  is  at 
■nperficial     first  continued  forward  between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 
with  an  ad-  artery,  and  is  thence  conducted  by  the  right  or  anterior  coronary 
dition  from    artery  to  the  heart.      Where  the  anterior  coronary  artery  appears 
between  the  large  vessels,  the  coronary  plexus  receives  an  acces- 
sion from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

Deep  Cardiac  Plexus. 
Deep  cardc.       The  deep  cardiac  plexus  (plexus  magnus  profundus — Scarpa) 


plexus,  jg  much  larger  than  the  superficial  one,  and  is  placed  behind  the 
orth  of"  ^^^  ^^  ''^^  aorta,  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  trachea,  and 
•orta;  above  the  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 

leceires  aU  This  plcxus  receives  all  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  cervical 
of  symMA!  g^oglJa  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  except  the  first  one  (super- 
and  Tagui,  ficial  cardiac  nerve)  of  the  left  side.  It  likewise  receives  the 
fr!*e£:hTf  cardiac  nerves  furnished  by  the  vagus  and  by  the  recurrent 
tjwMonleft  laryngeal  branch  of  that  nerve,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 

cardiac  nerve  of  the  left  side, 
^■■nchee  The  nerves  issuinp:  from  the  cnreat  cardiac  plexus  end  in 

endmofUy  i     *         x    •      *i,  *     •  i  tj    ^ 

in  posterior  greatest  part  m  the  posterior  coronary  plexus,     out  some  jom 
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the  aoterior  coronary  plexus ;  and  a  few  filaments  are  added  to  coronuy 
the  pulmonary  plexuses.  plexm. 

There  is  some  difference  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  nerves  issuing 
from  the  plexus  on  the  right  and  left  side.  The  branches  descending  from 
the  right  side  of  the  plexus  pass,  some  in  front  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery, 
others  behind  the  yessel.  The  former,  which  is  much  the  more  numerous 
set,  after  sending  some  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  arc  di- 
rected along  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  become  part  of  the 
anterior  coronary  plexus ;  while  the  nerves  stated  to  be  behind  the  right 
pulmonary  artery  are  distributed  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  a  few 
filaments  are  continued  into  the  posterior  coronary  plexus. 

On  the  ieft  tide,  a  few  braoches  pass  forward  by  the  ductus  arteriosus  to 
join  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  nerves  of  this 
nde  end  in  the  posterior  coronary  plexus,  after  giving  branches  to  the  left 
aaride  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  posterior  coronary  plexus  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Posterior 
lefk  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  but  is  joined  by  nerves  fr.'d™^^^ 
from    the  right   portion    of  that  plexus.      It   surrounds   the  diac  plexus. 
branches  of  the  coronary  artery  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  and 
supplies  mostly  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ventricles. 

The  nerves  constituting  the  coronary  plexuses  accompany,  as  already  stated,  Nerves  of 

the  branches  of   the  arteries,  and,  after  subdividing  minutely,  enter  the  coronary 

mnsciilar  substance  of  the  heart.    Nervous  filaments  are  said  to  ramify  f^^  arteries 

under  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  but  they  are  not  as  easily  dis-  and  supply 

thigoished  in  man  as  in  some  animals,  the  sheep,  for  example.  (Valentin.)  iQuscular 

Ganglia  of  small  size  have  been  found  by  Rcmak*  on  the  branches  of  the  ^^^^  under 

cardiac  nerves  in  several  mammifers,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  in  endocardm. 
the  muscular  substance,  where  they  were  observed  to  be  very  numerous ;  but 
Valentin  fiiiled  to  detect  such  ganglia  in  the  human  heart. 

2.    BPIGASTRIC   OR   SOLAR    PLEXUS. 

The  epigastric  plexus,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  prevertebral  Solar  plex. 
plexuses,  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind 
the  stomach,  and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  the  pillars  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    Surrounding  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  cIom  to  ceo- 
upper  mesenteric  artery,  it  occupies  the  interval  between  the  su-  ^.^,eS! 
pn-renal  bodies,  and  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  pancreas,  arteries ; 
The  plexus  consists  of  nervous  cords,  and  several  ganglia  of  consistoof 
Tarious  size  connected  together  by  nervous  cords.      The  large  ^SJUu^ 
splanchnic  nerves  of  both   sides,  and  some  branches   of  the  coids ;  re- 
pneumo-gastric,  terminate  in  it.     The  offsets  or  branches  sent  splanchnic 
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nerrefaiid  -from  it  are  very  numerous,  and  they  accompany  the  arteries 
J^^**       to  tlie  principal  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  constituting  so  many 

secondary  plexuses  on  the  vessels. 
Ganglia.  Ganglia. — The  solar  plexus  contains,  as  already  mentioned, 

several  ganglia ;  and  by  the  presence  of  these  bodies,  and  their 

size,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  prevertebral  plexuses. 

Two  of  the  ganglia  (one  for  each  side),  which  differ  from  the 

rest  by  their  greater  size,  require  separate  notice.  Named 
Semilunar  semilunar y  though  they  have  often  little  of  the  form  the  name 
"n?^"^        implies,  they  occupy  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  plexus 

on  each  side,  and  are  placed  close  to  the  supra-renal  bodies,  by 
gt.  splanch.  the  side  of  the  cocliac  and  the  superior  mesenteric  arteries.  At 
ncnc  en  b    ^^^  upper  end,  which  is  expanded,  each  ganglion  receives  the 

great  splanchnic  nerve,  and  from  it,  branches  radiate  in  different 

directions. 
Bnuichet  of       Offsets  from  the  plexus. — These  have  the  same  plexifonn 
aocom^n^ff    arrangement  as  the  large  plexus  from  which  they  are  derived, 
thebranches  Each  Secondary  plexus,  as  it  accompanies  a  branch  of  the  aorta, 
o  aorta.      gurrounds  the  vessel  with  a  kind  of  membranous  sheath,  and  is 

named  from  the  vessel  by  which  it  is  supported.     Accordingly, 

diaphragmatic,  coeliac,  renal,  mesenteric,  and  other  plexuses  are 

recognised. 

Diaphragmatic  plexuses. 

Diaphi^rmc.       The  ncrves  (inferior  diaphragmatic)  composing  each  of  these 
lowartrs.      plexuses  are    derived  from   the  upper  part   of  the   semilunar 
ganglion,   and  are  larger  on  the  right  than   on  the  left  side, 
and  sink      Accompanying   the  arteries   along   the   lower   surface   of  the 
^jJ^J^"       diaphragm,  the  nerves  sink  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
They  furnish  some  filaments  to  the  supra-renal  body,  and  join 
with  the  spinal  phrenic  ncrves. 
Ganglion  on       At  the  right  side,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
w^ro*phre-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  supra-renal  body,  there  is  a  small  ganglion  (gang. 
Die  nerve      diaphragmaticum)^   which    marks   the    junction   between    the 
with  this     phrenic  nerves   of  the   spinal   and   the   sjrmpathetic   systems, 
plexus.         From  this  small  ganglion  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  vena 
Twigs  to     cava,  the  supra-renal  body,  and  the  hepatic  plexus.     On  the 
on  left  side!  Icfl  sidc  the  ganglion  is  wanting,  but  some  filaments  are  pro- 
longed to  the  hepatic  plexus. 
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Supra-renal  plexus. 

The  supra-renal  nerves  issue  from  the  outer  part  of  the  semi-  Supra-rama 
lunar  ganglion  and  from  the  solar  plexus,  a  few  filaments  being  P®'^^^ 
added  from   the   diaphragmatic   nerve.     They  are  short,  but 
numerous  in  comparison  with  the  si^e  of  the  body  which  they 
supply ;  and  they  enter  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  the  supra-  nippliet 
renal  capsule.     These  nerves  are  continuous  below  with  the  J^^." 
renal  plexus.     The  plexus  is  joined  by  branches  from  one  of  leceiyes 
the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  presents  a  ganglion  (gangL  splanch-  a^SanclT 
nico-supra-renale)  where  it  is  connected  with  those  branches.  "»«^e ;  « 
The  plexus  and  ganglion  are  smaller  on  the  left  than  on  the  ^u!|^ 
right  side.  '*^«°' 

Renal  Plexus. 

The  nerves  forming  the  renal  plexus,  which  are  about  fifteen  tUnalplex.; 
or  twenty  in  number,  emanate  for  the  most  part,  like  the  pre- 
ceding nerves,  from  the  outer  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion; 
but  some  are  added  from  the  solar  plexus  and  the  aortic  plexus. 
Moreover,  filaments  of  the  smallest  splanchnic  nerve,  and  occa-  joined  by 
sionally  from  the   other  splanchnic  nerves,   terminate  in   the  nerre?**"^ 
renal  plexus.     As  they  follow  onwards  the  renal  artery,  ganglia 
of  different  sizes  are  formed  on  these  nerves.     Lastly,  dividing 
with  the  divisions  of  the  vessel,  the  nerves  follow  the  vessels 
into   the  substance  of  the  kidney.     On  the  right  side   some 
filaments  are   furnished  to  the   vena   cava,  behind  which  the  Twigtfor 
plexus  passes  with  the  renal  artery,  and  others  go  to  form  the  ^^°*  ^^ 
spermatic  plexus. 

Spermatic  Plexus. 

This  small  plexus  commences  in  the  rena   plexus,  but  re-  Spennatic 
ceives  in  its  progress  with  the  spermatic  artery  an  accession  from  ^  **^ 
the   aortic  plexus.      Continuing  downwards  to  the  testis,  the  joined  by 
spermatic  nerves  are  connected  with  others,  which  accompany  ^^^^'^ 
the  vas  deferens  and  its  artery  from  the  pelvis.  forens. 

In  the  female,  the  plexus,  like  the  artery,  is  distributed  to  OTariui 
the  ovary  and  the  uterus.  ^ 

Coeliac  Plexus,  and  its  subdivisions. 

The  coeliac  plexus  is  of  lanre  size,  and  is  derived  from  the  Cosliao 
fore  put  of  the  gieat  epigastric  plexus.   It  surrounds  the  coeliac  |],^*l|,xi. 
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axis  in  a  kind  of  membranous  sheath,  and  subdivides,  as   the 
artery,  into  coronary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  plexuses.  The  plexus 
receives  offsets  from  one  or  more  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and 
on  the  left  side  a  branch  from  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  is  con- 
tinued into  it  (Swan). 
Coronary  of       a.  The  coronary  plexus  is  placed  with  its  artery  along  the 
Btomoc  ,       smiiW  curvature  of  the  stomach,   and  unites  with  the  nerves 
joins  pyloric  whicli  accompany  the  pyloric  artery,  as  well  as  with  branches  of 
nerrcfc^*     the  pneumo-gastric  nerves.     The  nerves  of  this  plexus  enter  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  after  lying  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
peritoneum. 
Hepatic  ^'  ^^^  hepatic  plexus^  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 

the  cocliac  plexus,  ascends  with  the  hepatic  vessels  and  the  bile- 
duct,  and,  entering  the  substance  of  the  liver,  ramifies  on  the 
IB  joined  by  branches  of  the  vena  porta)  and  the  hepatic  artery.      Ofisets 
vaffS-         ^'^™  ^^^  '^^  pneumo-gastric  and  from  the  diaphragmatic  nerves 
join  the  hepatic  nerves  at  the  left  side  of  the  hepatic  vessels. 
From  this  plexus  arc  furnished  filaments  to  the  right  supra- 
gives  tecon-  renal  plexus,  as  well  as  other  secondary  plexuses  which  follow 
«^  P  <>^»-:  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery.      Thus  there  is  with  the  pyloric 
pyloric  to      artery  a  pyloric  j)IexuSi  which  gives  branches  on  the  small  curva- 
•toinac  ;      ^^^^  ^£  ^^^  stomacli,  and  is  connected  with  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves,  as    well   as   with   the  plexus  on   the  coronary  artery, 
gaatro-cpipl.  Again,  a  gastrO'Cpiplo'ic  and  a  gastro-duodenal  plexus  are  fur- 
duodMtd"*    nished  from  the  hepatic  plexus.      The  former  surrounds  the 
■applying     right  gastro-cpiploic  artery,  and  communicates  with  the  nerves 
dnodenmn,    ^^^  ^^®  splenic  plexus,  which  lie  on  the  left  gastro-epiploic 
and  panr       vessel ;  while  the  gastro-duodenal  plexus  supplies  the  duodenum 
and  the  pancreas,  and  joins  the  mesenteric  plexus.     The  plex- 
uses just  noticed  supply  filaments  to  the  stomach,  chiefly  at  its 
and  cystic     pyloric  end.     Near  the  liver  the  cystic  plexus  is  derived  from 
biii^^*        the  same  source  as  the  nerves  last  described,  and  is  conveyed 

to  the  gall-bladder  by  the  e)rstic  artery. 

Splenic  c.  The  splenic  plexus  is  continued  on  the  splenic  artery  and 

wdMtplw"    ^^  divisions  into  the  substance  of  the  spleen.     This  plexus  is 

reinforced  at  its  beginning  by  branches  from  the  left  semilunar 

ganglion,  and  by  a  filament  from  the  right  vagus  nerve.     It  fur- 

fbmiihcs      nishes  the  leji  gastro-epiploic  and  pancreatic  plexuses,  which 

Jl^j^*^*!  course  along  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  bearing  the  same 

nerrea.         appellation,  and,  like  the  vessels,  are  distributed  to  the  stomach 

and  pancreas. 
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Superior  Mesenteric  Plexus. 

The  plexus   accompanying   the  superior  mesenteric   artery,  Super,  me- 
whiter  in  colour  and  firmer  than  either  of  the  preceding  offsets  "*'*^  P^*** 
of  the  solar  plexus,  envelopes  the  artery  in  a  membraniform 
tube^  and  receives  a  prolongation  from  the  junction  of  the  right 
pneumo-gastric  nerve  with  the  cceliac  plexus.     About  the  root 
of  the  artery,  ganglionic  masses  (gangl.  meseraica)  occur  in  con-  Ganglia. 
nexion  with  the  nerves  of  this  plexus. 

The  ofisets  of  the  plexus  are  in  name  and  number  the  same  Neires  to 
as  the  vessels ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessels,  they  ^Hntcst^ 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestines,  viz.  the  jejunum  theartenea 
and  ileum,  as  well  as  the  ascending  and  the  transverse  colon,  pany. 
The  pancreas  also  receives  nerves  from  the  superior  mesenteric 
plexus.     The  nerves  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Closely  encircling  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  the  plexus 
enters  with  that  vessel  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and 
furnishes  secondary  plexuses  around  the  branches  of  the  artery : 
viz.  inteatinal  nerves  to  the  small  intestine,  and  plexuses  for  the 
supply  of  the  large  intestine,  named  severally  ileo-colic,  right 
colic^  and  middle  colic.  In  their  progress  to  the  intestine  some 
nerves  quit  the  arteries  which  first  supported  them,  and  are 
directed  forwards  in  the  intervals  between  the  vessels.  As  they  Connexions 
proceed,  they  divide,  and  unite  with  lateral  branches,  like  the  ^^^^^  *^® 
arteries,  but  without  the  same  regularity;  and  they  enter  the 
intestine  where  the  mesentery  is  connected  with  it.  The 
highest  of  the  foregoing  nerves,  those  on  the  jejunum,  communi- 
cate with  the  gastro-duodenal  plexus ;  and  those  distributed  to 
the  transverse  colon  (middle  colic  nerves)  join  with  the  left 
colic  nerves  furnished  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  Aortic  Plexus. 

The  aortic   or  inter-mesenteric  plexus  is  placed  along   the  Aortic  plex. 

abdominal  aorta,  and  occupies  the  interval  between  the  origin  of 

the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.     This  plexus  may 

be  considered  a  prolongation  of  the  solar  plexus,  which  supplies 

nerves  to  accompany  some  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  aorta. 

Above,  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  two  lateral  portions,  at  side*  and 

(connected  with    the  semilunar  ganglia  and  renal   plexuses,)  j^°^°^ 

which  are  extended  on  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  but  with  communi- 
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besides  giv- 
ing other 
plex.,  sup- 
plies vena 
cava  with 
nerres. 


Infer,  me- 
sent.  plex. 

supplies 
same  parts 
as  infer,  me- 
sent.  art. 


eating  branches  over  that  vessel.      It  is  joined,  moreover,  by 
branches  of  some  of  the  lumbar  ganglia. 

The  aortic  plexus  furnishes  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  and 
part  of  the  spermatic,  gives  some  filaments  to  the  lower  vena 
cava,  and  ends  in  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

Inferior  Mesenteric  Plexus. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  is  derived  principally  from  the 
left  lateral  part  of  the  aortic  plexus,  and  closely  surrounds 
with  a  network  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  It  distributes 
nerves  to  the  left  or  descending  part  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  and  assists  in  supplying  the  rectum.  The  nerves  of 
this  plexus,  like  those  of  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  are 
firm  in  texture,  and  whitish  in  colour. 

As  it  proceeds  along  the  artery,  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus 
divides  into  the  following  secondary  plexuses,  viz.  left  colic^ 
sigmoid,  and  superior  hamorrhoidaly  which  surround  respect- 
ively the  branches  of  the  artery.  In  their  progress  to  the  in- 
testine, the  nerves  of  these  plexuses  subdivide,  and  join,  like 
the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  nerves :  the  highest 
branches  (those  on  the  left  colic  artery)  are  connected  with  the 
last  branches  (middle  colic)  of  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus, 
while  others  in  the  pelvis  unite  with  oflTsets  from  the  inferior 
hypogastric  plexus  of  the  left  side. 


Hypogastc 
t^exuB 


placed  bctw. 
common 
iliac  arters.; 
formed  by 
branches  fr. 
aortic  plex. 
to  which 
branches  fr. 
lumb.  gangl. 
are  joined. 

No  ganglia 
in  this  plex* 


3.    HYPOGASTRIC    PLEXUS. 

The  h3rpogastric  plexus  (plexus  hypogastricus  superior,  seu 
uterinus  communis — Tiedemann;  plex.  hypogastr.  medios 
seu  impar — Miiller;  inferior  aortic  plexus),  the  prevertebral 
assemblage  of  nerves  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  viscera 
of  the  pelvis,  lies  invested  in  dense  cellular  membrane,  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The 
nerves  from  which  it  is  formed,  about  twelve  in  number  on 
each  side,  descend  from  the  aortic  plexus,  receiving  filaments 
from  the  lumbar  ganglia,  and,  after  crossing  the  common  iliac 
artery,  form  an  interlacement  with  as  many  nerves  from  the 
opposite  side.  The  plexus  contains  no  ganglia.  At  the  lower 
end  it  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  directed  forward,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 
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Inferior  Hypogastric  Plexuses. 

Inferior  hypogastric  plexus  (plexus  gangliosus  inferior ;  hypo-  Infer,  hjpo- 
gastricus  lateralis  inferior — Tiedcmann;  plexus  hypogastricus  in-  ^*'  ^^'^'" 
ferior — Miillcr;  pelvic  plexus — Beck).    Each  of  the  two  prolon-  one  at  each 
gations  of  the  hypogastric  plexus  is  continued  forward  by  the  side  Jic\i|J^ 
of  the  rectum,  its  branches  entering  into  repeated  communica- 
tions as  they  descend,  and  forming  at  the  points  of  connexion  Fonned  by 
small  knots,  which  contain  a  little  ganglionic  matter.     After  u**"^®!^* 
descending  some  way,  they  become  united  with  branches  of  the  plexui,  and 
spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  with  a  few  offsets  of  the  sacral  ganglia,  n"™e^*"** 
and  the  union  of  all  constitutes  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexus. 
The  spinal  branches,  which  enter  into  the  plexus,  are  furnished  Spinal 
firom  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  (in  greatest  number  by  ?o^**pi^3nu. 
the  former  of  these) ;  a  couple  of  filaments  being  likewise  added 
firom  the  second  sacral  nerve.       Small  ganglia  are  formed  at  Ganglia. 
the  place  of  union  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
plexus  (plexus  gangliosus— Tiedemann). 

From  the  plexus  so  constituted  numerous  nerves  are  distri-  Branches  of 
bated  to  the  pelvic  viscera.  They  correspond  with  the  branches  ^^hm  to 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  of  course  vary  with  the  sex ;  all  the  pel- 
thua,  besides  hsemorrhoidal  and  vesical  nerves,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  there  are  nerves  special  to  each,  namely, 
those  destined,  in  the  male,  for  the  prostate,  vesicula  seminalis, 
and  vas  deferens  ;  in  the  female,  for  the  vagina,  uterus,  ovary, 
and  Fallopian  tube. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  vagina  Vesical  and 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  spinal  nerves  than  those  furnished  ^u^  in 
to  the  other  pelvic  viscera. — The  offsets  of  the  inferior  hypo-  huge  pro- 
gastric  plexus  will  now  be  noticed  separately.  epinl  nryes. 

Inferior  Ha^morrhoidal  Nerves. 

These  slender  nerves  pass  away  from  the  back  part  of  the  Infer,  hse- 
inferior  hypogastric  plexus.     They  join  with  the  nerves  (supe-  |JiJ[^**Jo 
nor  haemorrhoidal)  which  descend  from  the  abdomen  with  the  «»pcr.  has- 
inferior   mesenteric   artery,   and   penetrate   the   coats   of    the 
rectum. 

Vesical  Plexus. 

The   nerves    of   the   urinary    bladder  arc    very   numerous.  Vesical 
They  are  directed  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  hypo-  ^^^'^'*' 
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gastric  plexus  to  the  side  and  lover  part  of  the  bladder. 
At  first,  these  nerves  accompany  the  vesical  blood-vessels,  but 
afterwards  they  leave  the  vessels,  and  subdivide  into  minute 
fibrils,  before  perforating  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ.  From 
the  vesical  plexus,  nerves,  or  what  may  be  considered  secondary 
Nerret  pe-    plexuses,  arc  given  in  the  male  to  the  vas  deferens  and  the 

culiar  to  •      i  *      i* 

mulg^  vesicuia  scminalis. 

Neires  w.         fl.  The  iicrve.s  of  the  vas  deferens  ramify  around  that  tube, 

•mdveiiScula  ^°^   communicate  in  the    spermatic  cord    with   the  nerves  of 

•eminalU.      the  Spermatic  plexus.     6.  Those  furnished  to  the  vesicuia  semi- 

nalis  form  an  interlacement  on  the  vesicuia,  and  some  branches 

penetrate  its  substance.       Other  filaments  from  the  prostatic 

nerves  reach  the  same  structure. 


Prostatic 
ner?e« 


fiirnisb 

cavernous 

neires. 


Cavernoiu 
nenres  pene- 
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outer  coveF- 
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Prostatic  Plexus. 

This  plexus  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior 
hypogastric  plexus.  The  nerves  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
pass  onwards  between  the  prostate  and  the  levator  ani.  Some 
are  furnished  to  the  gland  (from  which  they  are  named),  and  to 
the  vesicuia  scminalis;  and  the  plexus  is  then  continued  for- 
ward to  supply  the  erectile  substance  of  the  penis,  where  the 
nerves  are  named  '*  cavernous." 

Cavernous  nerves  (of  the  penis).*  —  These  are  very 
slender,  and  difficult  to  dissect.  Continuing  from  the  pro- 
static plexus,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  they  pass 
onwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  through  the 
muscular  structure  connected  with  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  At  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  some  short  filaments  from 
the  pudic  nerve  join  the  cavernous  nerves.  After  distributing 
twigs  to  the  prostate  at  its  fore  part,  these  nerves  divide  into 
branches  for  the  erectile  substance  of  the  penis,  as  follows : 

a.  Small  cavernotts  nerves  (ncrvi  cavcniosi  minores — Miiller),  which  pcr^ 
foratc  the  fibrouB  covering  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  near  the  root  of  the 
penis,  and  end  in  the  erectile  substance. 

b.  Tlie  large  cavernous  nerve  (n.  cavemosus  major),  which  extends  forward 
on  the  dorsum  of  tlic  penis,  and  dividing,  gives  filaments  that  penetrate  tlie 

*  These  nerves  have  been  made  tlie  subject  of  a  monugruph  by  Professor 
Mijller;  it  is  entitled  "  Ueber  die  Organischcn  Nerveu  dor  crcctilcn  mann- 
lichen  Geschlechts-organc,"  &c.     Berlin,  183G. 
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corpus  cavcrnosum,  passing  with  or  near  the  cavernous  artery  (art.  profunda 
penis).  As  it  continues  onwards,  this  nerve  joins  with  tlic  dorsal  hranch  of 
the  pudic  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the  penis,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
corpus  cavemosum.  Branches  from  the  foregoing  nerves  reach  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urcthreo. 

The  remaining  nerves  are  peculiar  to  the  female.  Nerves  pe- 

culiar to 


Nerves  of  the  Ovary. 


fiemale. 


The  ovary  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  plexus  prolonged  on  Oyaiy  n- 
the  ovarian  artery  from   the  abdomen  ;  but  it  receives  another  ***^®'  ? 

/v        4*  1  •  nerve,  be- 

onset  from  the  utenne  nerves.  udes  those 

w.  its  artj. 

Vaginal  Plexus. 

The  nerves  furnished  to  the   vagina   leave  the  lower  part  Vaginal 
of  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexus — that  part  with  which  the  "^'^®*' 
spinal  nerves  are  more  particularly  combined.      They  are  dis- 
tributed   to   the    vagina   without    previously   entering    into   a 
plexiform  arrangement ;  and  they  end  in  the  erectile  tissue,  on 
its  lower  and  anterior  part. 

Nerves  of  the  Uterus. 

These  nerves  are  given  from  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  Uterine 
hypogastric  plexus — ^morc  immediately  from  the  lateral  fasciculus  '^®'^®* 
prolonged  to  this  plexus  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  above  the 
point  of  connexion  with  the  sacral  nerves.     Separating  from  the  ascend  with 
plexus  opposite  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  they  are  directed  upwards  gj^e  of 
with  the  blood-vessels  along  the  side  of  this  organ,  between  the  uterus. 
layers  of  its  broad  ligament.     The  laiger  part  of  the  nerves  Some  leave 
soon  leave  the  vessels,  and  after  dividing  repeatedly,  (but  with-  *  ®  ^*'*'**> 
out  communicating  one  with  the  other,  and  without  forming 
any  gangliform  enlargements,)  sink  into  the  substance  of  the 
uterus,  penetrating,  for  the  most  part,  its  neck  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  body.    One  branch,  continuing  directly  from  the  com- 
mon hypogastric  plexus,  reaches  the  body  of  the  uterus  above 
the  rest;  and  a  nerve  from  the  same  source  ascends  to  the  (Nerve  of 
Fallopian  tube.     Some  very  slender  filaments  are  differently  tube.) 
disposed  from  the  preceding  nerves:   these  form  a  plexus  round  othew  con- 
thc  arteries,  and  terminate  on  or  with  those  vessels.     On  the  ^j^^  ^^^^^^ 
last^mcntioned  plexiform  vascular  branches  minute  ganglia  are 
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formed  at  intervals.  Lastly,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  often 
receives  a  branch  from  the  ovarian  nerve.*  (See  Mr.  Beck's 
paper,  especially  the  plate  marked  12.) 

The  nerves  of  the  gravid  uterus. — The  recent  dissections  of 
Mr.  Beck  (if,  as  they  seem  to  be,  accurate)  prove  that  the  nerves 
do  not  alter  in  their  thickness  during  pregnancy,  at  least  that 
no  alteration  occurs  before  they  enter  the  tissue  of  the  uterus; 
while  that  organ  itself,  and  the  vessels  which  supply  it,  undergo 
a  remarkable  augmentation  in  size. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  tbo  great  difficulty  of  dissecting  tlic  uterine  nerves, 
mixed  up  as  they  are  with  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  together  with 
laminated  cellular  membrane,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  difficulty,  to  the  want 
of  adequate  dissections,  tliat  anatomists  have  come  to  opposite  concloaioos 
respecting  the  state  of  tlic  nerves  in  tlic  circumstances  indicated  in  the  last 
paragraph  :  some,  as  William  Hunter,  Professor  Tiedemann,  and  Dr.  Lee, 
stating  tliat  the  nerves  are  enlarged  in  the  gravid  uterus ;  while  others,  in- 
cluding John  Hunter,  maintained  the  opposite  opinion.  With  respect  to 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Beck  referred  to  in  the  text :  the  representations 
of  the  gravid  uterus  and  of  the  unimpregnated  utcms  of  a  person  who 
liod  borne  children,  which  arc  contained  in  his  paper,  show  tlie  nervous 
fibrils  to  be  of  the  same  size  in  both  cases  ;  and  the  author  (it  is  stated  in  a 
note,  page  222,)  has  ascertained  by  another  dissection,  that  no  difference  in 
thickness  is  perceptible  between  the  nerves  of  the  virgin  uterus  and  those 
just  alluded  to. 


*  From  the  preceding  statement  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  uterus  does 
not  receive  any  considerable  supply  of  nerves.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
mention,  that  Dr.  Robert  Lee  bus  described  and  given  representations  of  a 
large  additional  system  of  uterine  nerves  not  previously  noticed  by  any 
anatomist,  at  least  not  noticed  as  nervous  structures  ;  and  the  observations 
of  this  enquirer,  if  correct,  would  prove  that  the  uterus  is  supplied  with 
nerves  in  great  abundance, — that  it  is  in  fact  to  a  considerable  extent 
covered  witn  a  stratum  of  nervous  plexuses  and  ganglia. 

The  Editor  has  not  embodied  the  statements  peculiar  to  Dr.  Lee  with  the 
account  of  the  uterine  nerves  contained  in  this  work,  in  consequence  of 
having  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  his  own  examination  of  the  subject, 
that  Dr.  Lee  has  been  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  structure 
he  has  been  the  first  to  describe  as  nerve — namely,  the  layer  of  fibres  lying 
immediately  under  the  peritoneum  in  the  form  of  "  a  great  web,"  and  ex- 
tending over  a  large  part  of  the  uterus. — For  the  details  of  the  researches 
here  adverted  to,  see  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Nenes  of  the  Uterus,"  by 
Robt.  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  London,  Bailliere,  1841 ;  and  two  papers  by  the 
Mime  author  in  the  ^*  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1842. 
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Besides  tbe  several  structures  whicli  compose  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  and  constitute  it  an  optical  instrument,  there  are 
certain  external  accessory  parts  vrhich  protect  that  organ,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  proper  performance  of  its 
functions.  These  are  known  as  the  ^^  appendages  of  the  eye/^  Appeudaftes 
(they  have  been  named  likewise  tutamina  oculi)  ;  and  they  of  the  eye. 
include  the  eye-brows,  the  eye-lids,  the  organs  for  secreting  the 
sebaceous  matter,  and  the  tears,  together  with  the  canals  by 
which  the  latter  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  nose.  The  orbits  in 
which  the  eyes  are  lodged  have  been  already  described  (ante, 
page  87.) 

A.   APPENDAGES  OF  THE  EYE. 

1.    THE   SYE-BROWS. 

The  eye-brows  (supercilia)  are  arched  ridges,  surmounting  Eyebrowi; 
on  each  side   the  upper  border  of  the  orbit,  and  forming  a 
boundary  between  the  forehead  and  the  upper  eye-lid.     They 
consist  of  thick  integument^  studded  with  stiff,  obliquely  set 
hairSy  under  which  lies  some  fat,  with  part  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  the  corrugator  supercilii   muscles.      By  the  acted  on  by 
last-named  muscle   and    the   occipito-frontalis  the   brows   are  '»"•<=*«■• 
moved  in  opposite  directions,  to  influence  the  admission  of  light 
to  the  eye,  and  in  the  expression  of  different  passions. 

2.    THE    EYE-Lins, 

The  eye-lids  (palpebrse)  arc  two  thin  moveable  folds  placed  Eye-iidt. 
in  front  of  each  eye,  and  calculated  to  conceal  it,  or  leave  it 
exposed,  as  occasion  may  require.     The  upper  lid  is  larger  and 
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more  moveable  than  the  lower,  and  has  a  muscle  (levator  pal- 
pebrse  superioris)  exclusively  intended  for  its  elevation.  De- 
scending below  the  middle  of  the  eye,  the  upper  lid  covers  the 
transparent  part  of  the  organ  ;  and  the  eye  is  opened,  or  rather 
the  lids  are  separated,  by  the  elevation  of  the  upper  one  under 
the  influence  of  the  muscle  referred  to.  The  eye-lids  are  joined 
at  the  outer  and  inner  angles  {canthi)  of  the  eye  ;  the  interval 
between  the  canthi  (Jiasura  palpebrarum)  varies  in  length  in 
different  persons,  and,  according  to  its  extent,  (the  size  of  the 
globe  being  nearly  the  same,)  gives  the  appearance  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  eye.  At  the  outer  angle,  which  is  more  acute  than 
the  inner,  the  lids  are  in  close  contact  with  the  eye-ball ;  but, 
at  the  inner  canthus,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  intervenes. 
The  firee  margins  of  the  lids  are  straight,  so  that  they  leave 
between  them,  when  approximated,  merely  a  transverse  chink. 
The  greater  part  of  the  edge  is  flattened,  but  towards  the  inner 
canthus  it  is  rounded  off  for  a  short  space ;  and,  where  the 
two  differently  formed  parts  join,  there  exists  on  each  lid  a 
slight  conical  elevation  {papilla  lachrymalis) y  the  apex  of 
which  is  pierced  by  the  aperture  (punctum)  of  the  corresponding 
lachrymal  duct. 

Structure  of  the  lids. — The  skin  covering  the  eye-lids  is  thin 
and  delicate ;  and  at  the  line  of  the  eye-lashes,  altered  in  its 
character,  joins  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  and  is  reflected  over  the  front 
of  the  eye-ball.  Beneath  the  skin,  and  in  the  fold  formed 
between  it  and  the  conjunctiva,  the  following  structures  are  suc- 
cessively met  with,  viz. : — a  layer  of  fine  cellidar  tissue,  without 
fat ;  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle  ;  a  thin  fibrous  mem- 
brane, attached  round  the  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  perios- 
teum ;  the  tarsal  cartilages,  to  which  also  this  fibrous  membrane 
is  connected  ;  and  finally  the  Meibomian  glands.  In  the  upper 
eye-lid  there  is  (in  addition  to  these  parts,  which  are  common  to 
both  lids,)  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpe- 
brsc,  already  noticed  :  it  lies  close  against  the  conjunctiva.  The 
structures  now  enumerated  require  separate  examination. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  (tarsi)  arc  two  thin  plates  of  fibro- 
cartilagc,  placed  one  in  each  lid,  and  serving  to  give  shape 
and  firmness  to  these  parts.  The  upper  cartilage,  the  larger, 
is  half  oval  in  form,  being  broader  near  the  centre  and  narrow- 
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ing  towards  tbe  ang'les  of  the  lids ;  the  loner  is  thinner,  Bmaller, 
and  more  nearly  of  a  unifoim  breadth  throughout.  The  free 
or  ciliary  edge  of  the  cartilages,  which  ia  atraight,  is  thicker 
than  aay  other  part.  The  margin  towards  the  orbit  is  thin, 
and  connected  to  the  periosteum  by  means  of  a  layer  of  fibrous 
membmne,  which  is  stronger  near  the  outer  canthua  than 
claewhere,  and  has  been  there  named  the  txternal  tarsal  liga- 
tunt.  The  thin  edge  of  the  upper  cartilage  likewise  receives 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrx  muscle.  Near  the  inner 
CBothua  the  cartilages  end  in  fibroua  alipa,  trhich  are  closely 
attached  to  the  tendo  palpebrarum  (see  page  S46). 

MtStonian  glands  (glandule  Mcibomii),  fig.  £08. — On  the 
ocular  surface  of  each  lid 
are  seen  from  thirty  to 
forty  parallel  vertical 
lines  of  yellow  granules, 
J  lying  immediately  under 
the  conjunctival  mucous 
membrane.  They  are 
Bebaceous  follicles,  em- 
bedded in  grooves  at  the 
back  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
lages, and  opening  on  the 
free  margin  of  the  lids  by 
ninate  orifices,  generally  as  many  in  number  as  the  lines  of  folli- 
cles themselves.  These  glands  consist  of  nearly  straight  excre- 
tory tubes,  each  of  which  is  closed  at  the  end,  and  has  numerous 
Bmall,  sesdle,  cscal  appendages  growing  from  its  sides.  The 
tubes  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  on  the  surface  of  which 
is  a  layer  of  scaly  or  pavement  epithelium  cells. 

The  rye-lashes  (cilia)  are  short  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two 
or  more  raws  along  the  margin  of  the  lids.  Just  at  the  line  of 
union  between  the  skin  and  conjunctival  mucous  membrane. 
The  lashes  of  the  upper  lid,  more  numerous  and  longer  than 
the  lower,  have  the  convexity  of  their  curve  directed  down- 
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wards  and  forwards ;  whilst  those  of  the  lower  lid  are  arched 
in  the  opposite  direction.     Near  the  inner  canthus  these  hairs 
are  weaker  and  more  scattered.     A  few  slender  hairs  grow  like- 
wise from  the  caruncula  lachrymal  is. 
Ladirymal        Caruficula   lachrt/malts^   fig.  209,*. — This   is  a   small  red 
fo™^d^     conical  body,  occupying  the  inner  angle   of  the   eye-lids ;  it 
foUidet.        consists  of  a  group  of  follicles,  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 
The  membrane  on  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncle  is  formed  into 
Plica  semi-    a  semilunar  fold  (plica  semilunaris)^  fig.  209,^,  the  concavity 
^"""^        of  which   looks   towards  the  cornea.     The  follicles  secrete  a 
peculiar  fluid  for  lubricating  the  mucous  surface  ;  and  the  scmi* 
lunar  fold  of  membrane  is  considered  as  the  rudiment  of  the 
third  eye-lid  (membrana  nictitans)  found  in  some  animals. 

3.  THE  LACHEYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  assemblage    of  parts   which   constitute   the  lachrjrmal 

apparatus  are  the  following,  viz. : — the  gland  by  which   the 

tears  are  secreted  at  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit ;  the  two  canals 

into  which  the  fluid  is  received  near  the  inner  canthi ;  and  the 

sac  with  the  duct  continued  from  it,  through  which  the  tears 

pass  to  the  interior  of  the  nose. 

Lachiymal        The  lachrymal  gland^  fig.  208,\  is  an  oblong  body,  about 

under  oater  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  small  almond,  placed  in  the  upper  and  outer  part 

angle  of       of  the  Orbit,  and  immediately  behind  its  anterior  maigin.     The 

upper  surface  of  the  gland,  convex,  is  lodged  in  a  depression 

in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  the  periosteum  of 

which  it  adheres  by  fibrous  bands  ;  the  lower  surface  is  adapted 

to  the  convexity  of  the  eye-ball,  and  is  in  contact  with   the 

upper  and  the  outer  recti  muscles.     The  fore  part  of  the  gland, 

separated  from  the  body  of  the  organ  by  a  slight  depression, 

and  sometimes  described  as  a  second  lobe,  is  closely  adherent 

to  the  back  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  is  covered,  on  the  ocular 

Ducts  of       surface,  only  by  a  reflexion  of  the  conjunctiva.     The  lachrymal 

gland,  ducts,  usually  eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  very  small,  and  emenre 

eightorten    -         \,         ,  .      °  ,.  «     i  ,      ,         *  «.  .         V 

in  number.  *rom  the  thinner  portion  of  the  gland.  After  runnmg  ob- 
liquely under  the  mucous  membrane,  and  separating  at  the  same 
time  one  from  the  other,  they  open  by  separate  orifices,  fig. 
208,^  a  little  above  the  outer  canthus. 

Lachrymal  canals. — On   the  margin  of  each  lid,  near  the 
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inner  angle,  and  in  front  of  the  fold  of  membrane  called  plica  Lachrymal 

Fig.  209.*  seinilanaris,  is  a  small  ele-  S^n"with 

vation  (papilla  lacliryma-  puncta. 
lis),  already  described. 
Each  papilla  is  perforated 
by  a  small  aperture  {punc- 
turn  lachrymale)^  fig. 
£08,';  and  at  these  aper-  Each  forms 
tures  commence  two  small  !!2.!i"^l. 

near  com- 
canals      (canaliculi),     fig.    mencemenU 

209,^,^,  which  convey  the 
tears  from  the  eye  to  the 
lachrymal  sac.  The  up- 
per canal  is  rather  the 
smaller  and  longer  of  the 
two :  it  first  ascends  from  the  punctum  ;  then  makes  a  sudden 
bend,  and  is  directed  inwards  and  downwards  to  join  the  lachry- 
mal sac  The  lower  canal  descends  from  the  corresponding 
punctum ;  and  soon  changing  its  direction,  as  the  upper  one, 
takes  a  nearly  horizontal  course  inwards.  Both  canals  are  di- 
lated where  they  are  bent.  In  some  cases  they  unite  near 
the  end  to  form  a  short  common  trunk  :  more  commonly  they  Th«y  ©pen 

,       _  ,  1-1  together  in 

open  separately,  but  close  together,  into  the  sac.  the  sac. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  together  constitute  the  Lachr.  sac 
passage  by  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  from  the  lachrymal 
canals  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose.     The  lachrymal  sac,  fig.  209,^ 
the  upper  dilated  portion  of  the  passage,  is  situate  at  the  side  in  grooTo  of 
of  the  nose,  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  lies  em-  w^J^ 
bedded  in  a  deep  groove  in  the  ungual  and  upper  maxillary  ungual 
bones.     It  is   of  an   oval  form ;  the   upper  end   closed  and       ^^ 
rounded,  and  the  lower  end  gradually  narrowing  into  the  nasal 
duct ;  on   the  outer  side,  and   a  little  in   front,   it  receives 
the    lachrymal    canals.      The    sac    is    composed    of  fibrous  Crossed  by 
membrane,  adhering   closely  to  the  bones  above  mentioned,  J^jJ.^^ 
and  strengthened  by  fibrous  processes  sent  from   the  tendo  paipebr. 
palpebrarum,  which   crosses  a  little  above  its  middle.     The  JS^|^!** 
inner  snr&ce  is  covered  by  a  reddish  mucous  membrane,  which  non  from  it. 

*  Fi^.  209.  Sketch  of  the  apparatus  for  conveying  the  tears  to  the  nose 
on  the  left  side. — !•  Canaliculi.  2.  Lachrymal  sac.  3.  Nasal  duct.  4. 
Plica  semilanaris.    5.  Caruncula. 
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is  continuous,  through  the  canal iculi,  with  the  conjunctiva, 
and  through  the  nasal  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.  The  sac  is  covered  by  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  and  by 
some  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  lids. 

The  nasal  duct  (ductus  ad  nasum),  about  six  or  seven  lines 
in  length,  extends  through  the  upper  maxillary  bone  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nose,  the  osseous  canal 
being  completed  by  the  ungual  and  lower  turbinate  bones.  A 
tube  of  fibrous  membrane,  continuous  with  the  lachrymal  sac, 
adheres  to  the  parietes  of  this  canal,  and  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which,  at  the  opening  into  the  nose,  is  often  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  imperfect  valve.  The  nasal  duct  is 
rather  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end ;  its  direction 
is  not  quite  vertical,  but  inclines  slightly  outwards  and  back- 
wards. 

4.    THE    CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  conjunctiva  is  a  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
ocular  surface  of  the  eye-lids,  and  is  reflected  over  the  fore 
part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
Over  each  of  these  several  parts  it  presents  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive characters. 

• 

a.  Tlic  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  opaque  and  red,  is  thicker  and 
more  vascular  than  any  other  part  of  the  membrane,  and  has  on  its  free 
surface  numerous  fine  papillae,  freely  supplied  with  nerves  and  covered  with 
epithelium.  At  the  margins  of  the  lids  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  enters  the 
ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands ;  through  the  puncta  lachr}inalia  it  passes 
into  the  canaliculi,  and  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  sac ;  and  it  is  prolonged  into  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland.  At  the  inner  canthus  it  is  folded  to  form  the  plica  semilunaris, 
and  covers  the  caruncula  lochrymalis. 

b.  Tlie  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjimctiva,  changing  its  character  at  the 
line  of  reflection  from  the  eye-lids,  becomes  thinner,  and  loses  its  papillary 
structure.  It  is  also  transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  although  geucnJly 
marked  by  a  few  scattered  branches  of  blood-vessels.  The  vessels  of  tlie 
sclerotic  portion  are  arranged  in  two  layers,  which  are  supplied  from  different 
sources,  but  anastomose  freely,  particularly  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
Of  these  the  superficial  net-work  is  derived  from  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal 
arteries  ;  and  the  deep  layer,  from  the  muscular  and  anterior  ciliary  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

c.  The  corneal  conjunctiva  is  still  thinner  than  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the 
membrane,  and  is  more  transparent  and  adherent.     Vessels  are  said  to  have 
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been  recently  demonstrated*  in  this  part  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  lieahhy 
evf,  tlicir  arrangement  being  as  follows : — The  vessels  form  by  close  anasto- 
moses a  circle  around  the  border  of  the  cornea ;  and,  from  the  angles  of 
union  between  them,  minute  ofi^ts  pass  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
while  others  arising  in  the  same  place  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
cornea  and  sclerotic,  and  become  connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  choroid. 


B.   THE  GLOBE   OF  THE   EYE. 

The  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  Globeof  eye 
the  orbital  cavity,  fixed  principally  by  its  connection  with  the  J^^J**J|^ 
optic  nerve  behind,  and  the  muscles  with  the  eye-lids  in  front,  nerve, 
but  capable  of  changing  its  position  within  certain  limits.     The  ^a'uds  • 
recti  and  obliqui  muscles  closely  surround  the  greater  part  of 
the  eye-ball ;  the  lids,  with  the  plica  semilunaris,  and  caruncle, 
are  in  contact  with  it  in  front ;   and  behind  it  is  supported  by  a  embedded 
quantity  of  loose  fat.     The  form  of  the  eye-ball  is  irregularly  ^n  loose  fet; 
spheroidal ;  and,  when  viewed  in  profile,  is  found  to  be  com-  connsts  of 
posed  of  segments  of  two  spheres,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  5^^!*^° 
smaller  and  more  prominent :   hence  the  diameter  taken  from 
before  backwards  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter  by  about  a 
line.     The  segment  of  the  larger  sphere  corresponds  to  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  the  portion  of  the  smaller  sphere  to  the  cornea. 

Except  when  certain  muscles  are  in  action,  the  axes  of  the  Axes  of 
eyes  are  nearly  parallel ;  the   optic   nerves   on   the   contrary  JJSdld! 
diverge  considerably  from  one  another,  and  consequently  each 
nerve  enters  the  corresponding  eye  a  little  to  the  inner  or  nasal 
side  of  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

The  eye-ball  is  composed  of  several  investing  membranes,  Constituenu 
concentrically  arranged,  and  of  certain  fluid  and  solid  parts  **^®y®"°^- 
contained  within  them.  The  membranes,  neither  of  which 
forms  a  complete  coat  to  the  eye,  are  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica, 
cornea,  choroid,  iris,  retina,  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
capsnle  of  the  lens,  and  hyaloid  membrane.  The  parts  en- 
closed are  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  and  the  crystal- 
line lens. 


*  By  Professor  Ghuldi,  from  the  injection  of  the  body  of  a  child  two 
years  old.  ^  Bullet,  delle  Scienze  mediche/'  1844.  Cited  in  Mr.  Paget's 
^  Report  on  the  Frc^ess  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  1844-45, 
part  S^  in  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Review. 
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1.    THE    SCLEROTIC. 

Sclerotic  The    sclerotic    (cornea  opaca),  one  of  the  most  complete 

eye. 


^mof eye.  ^^  ^^^    tunics    of    the  eye,    and    that  on    which   the    main- 


tenance  of   the   form  of    the    organ    chiefly  depends,    is    a 
strong,    opaque,    unyielding,   fibrous   structure,   composed    of 
bundles   of  strong    white    fibres,    which     interlace    with   one 
Coirenfonr-  another  in  all  directions.     The  membrane  covers  about  four- 
globe,  fifths  of  the  eye-ball,  leaving  a  large  opening  in  front,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  transparent  cornea,  and  a  smaller  aperture 
behind  for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.     The  outer  surfitce 
fi^!l?^*'-      '^  white  and  smooth,  except  where  the  tendons  of  the  recti  and 
Innep          obliqui  muscles  are  inserted  into  it.     The  inner  surface  is  of 
•luftce:       a  light  brown  colour,  and  rough  from  the  presence  of  a  delicate 
fti^g^           cellular  tissue  {membrana  fusca)^  through  which  branches  of  the 
Is  thickest    ciliary  vessels  and   nerves  cross   obliquely.      The  sclerotic  is 
behind.        thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  thinnest  in  front :   the 
opening  for  the  optic  nerve  is  somewhat  smaller  at  the  inner 
than  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclerotic.     The  fibrous  sheath 
Continuous    of  the  ncrvc  continued  from  the  dura  mater  blends  with  the 
^* optic**'    sclerotic  round  the  margin  of  the  aperture ;  and  the  internal 
ncnre.  covering  (neurilemma)  sends  numerous  membranous  processes 
which  cross  the  nerve  in  various  directions.     In  consequence  of 
this  latter  arrangement,  when  the  nerve  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
eye-ball,  the  point  of  its  attachment  is  marked  by  a  circular 
Lamina        group  of  pores  (lamina  cribrosa)^  in  which  lies  the  soft  nervous 
cribrosa.       matter,  readily  removed  by  maceration.* 

2«    THE    CORNEA. 

Cornea:  The  comea  (cornea  pellucida),   fig.  215,^,   is  a  transparent 

part^^uter  structure,  occupying  the  aperture  left  in  the  fore  part  of  the 

covering.  sclerotic,  and  forming  about  one-fifth   of  the  sur&ce  of  the 

Mode  of  globe  of  the  eye.     It  is  closely  united  with  the  anterior  maigin 

connexion  ^^  ^^  sclerotic,  and  the  disposition  of  the  two  at  the  place  of 

tderotic.  union  varies  ;  in  one  case  the  comea  is  overlapped  by  the  sde- 


*  A  different  explanation  has  been  given  of  these  appearances.  Some 
anatomists  describe  the  nerve  as  passing  through  a  series  of  holes  in  the 
sclerotic  itself ;  and  the  part  of  this  membrane  so  perforated  is  known  as  the 
lamina  cribrosa. 
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rotic,  while  in  another  it  appears  to  be  received  into  a  groove 

in  that  membrane.      The  circumference  of  the  cornea  is  not 

quite  circular  in  form,  the  transverse  being  rather  longer  than 

the  vertical  diameter.      The  anterior  surface  is  more  convex  Projects  be- 

than  the  sclerotic,  and  consequently  projects  beyond  it:    the  Jderotlc***^ 

actual  degree  of  convexity,  however,  varies  in  different  persons, 

and  at  different  periods  of  life.     It  is  covered  by  the  conjunc-  is  covered 

tiva,  already  described,  fig.  216.     The  posterior  surface  of  the  ^y^°J»»nc- 

oomea  is  concave,  assists  in  bounding  the  anterior  chamber  of 

the  eye,  and  is  lined  by  a  very  thin  and  closely  adherent  film 

of  membrane,*  fig.  215,  ^^,  which  can  be  traced  no  further  than 

the  maigin  of  the  iris. 

The  cornea  is  thicker  than  any  part  of  the  Bclerotic  membrane ;  and  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  soft  and  indistinct  fibres  arranged  in  several 
concentric  strata.  Between  the  layers  is  a  fine  cellular  tissue  which  tears 
more  readily  than  the  substance  of  the  cornea  itself,  and  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  albuminous  fluid  {liquor  cornea).  When  macerated  in 
water,  or  steeped  in  acid,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  with  the  exception  of 
a  layer  on  the  posterior  sur&ce,  the  elastic  comeaff  which  retains  its  trans- 
parency perfectly,  and  appears  to  undergo  no  change.  This  layer,  when 
■eparated  from  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  curls  up,  presents  a  peculiarly  bright 
and  glistening  appearance,  and  breaks  with  a  semi-vitreous  fracture.  It  is 
covered  on  the  surface  next  the  aqueous  humour  by  the  thin  membrane 
already  noticed. 

8.    THE    CHOROID. 

The  choroid  tunic  (tunica  vasculosa)    is  a   dark    vascular  Choroid: 
membrane,  lying  between  the  sclerotic  and  the  retina.     Pierced  ^^^i^. 
behind  by  the  optic  nerve,  it  extends  from  this  point  to  the  coloured 
ciliary  ligament  and  to  the   fore  part  of  the  hyaloid   mem- 
brane, where  it  is  thrown  into  folds  round  the  margin  of  the 
crystalline  lens.     The  outer  surface,  nearly  black  in  colour,  is  Nerves  and 
loosely  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  twwn^it*' 
already  described,  in  which  are  contained  the  ciliary  nerves  and  and  sdero- 
the  long  ciliary  arteries  and  veins ;  but  these,  being  destined     ^ 
for  the  supply  of  the  iris,  form  no  part  of  the  choroid.     The 

♦  The  thin  membrane  here  alluded  to  is  by  some  considered  as  the  pro- 
per membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  by  others  as  a  layer  of  epithehum 
covering  that  membrane. 

+  Thia  structure  has  been  named  bv  Dr.  Jacob  the  "  elastic  cornea." 
By  many  writers  it  is  considered  as  a  thickened  portion  of  the  membrane 
01  the  aqueous  humour  ("  capsula  aquea  cartilaginosa''). 

3  o 
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Exiendt  tt,  inner  sur&ce  of  the  choroid  la  Boft  and  Tilloua,  highly  vascular, 

nene  toc^  ^^^  °^  ^  '^^^P  browD  or  block  coIouF.     In  front  it  is  attached 

li«iy  prpci.  to  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour  by  means  of  the  ciliary 

mu  wiUi"  processes ;  elsewhere  it  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  outer 

ili«w.  Biirlace  of  the  retina — the  part  named  Jacob's  membrane. 

Canaiata  of  The  choroid  is  composed  of  minute  ismifications  of  arteries 

iieci^t«»  """^  veins,  united  by  cellular  membrane,  and  covered,  parUcu- 

tbcr  >nd  larly  on  the  Inner  sur&ce,  by  a  dark  brown  pigment, 
comcd  w, 

^l^*"  a.  The  Mint  of  Ike  choroid,  fig.  210,  ooratitute  an  outer  layer,  portiBlIr 

,    '  teparable  from  the  arterial  network,  and  cnsilj  recognised  by  tlie  direction 

tnink).  "^  *'"'  l^fS'^f  TeB«ele.     These  converge  to  Tour  nearly  equi-distant  tnmki, 

Pwuliar  m-  ^8'  210,  ',  which  pass  through  the  sclerotic   nhout  half-way  between  the 

langement.  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  ihc  optic  nen'c,  and  pour  their 

(vaBTortt.  contenlB  into  the  ophthalmic  vein.     From  their  whirl-like  armngetnent  they 


Aitnioj:  ft.    The  arteria  of  the  Fig.  211. • 

dtoroid   are    furnished    by 
ihoTi  the  gliort  ciliary  bmnchos 

nl«"7-  oftheophUialmie,fig.212,i, 

which  pjotce  the  Bclcrotic  ^ 

close  to  the  optic  nerve, 

and   divide  into   branches  --..^  , 

arranged    parallel    to   the        ^^~~-—  I 

axis  of  the  eye-ball.  Com- 
municating freely,  they 
form    a    net-work   (tunica  ^ 

'Rm/Khiana)  on  the  inner  t 

or  concave  surfaec  of  the  ^  ^,  ^        .^ 

venous  layer  juBt  described,  ^^^^SiSft*-*^ 

AmngcmL    from  which  they  may  ho  distinguieheJ  by  their  smaller  size,  their  more  pa- 
diffrrenl  fr.    ^1)^  armngement,  and  their  closer  and  finer  communicalions.    Tlie  ultimate 
distribution  of  both  arteries  and  veins  is  at  the  inner  villous  but&cc  of  the 
choroid,  the  great  vascularity  of  which  may  be  shewn  by  injecting  either  set 
of  vessels. 
Pigment:  c.  The  pigment  (pigmentum  nigrum  v.  fuscum),  of  a  deep  brown,  alnofit 

moat  nban-  black  colour,  tinges  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid,  as  before  Eaid ;  but  is 
nwside'of  """^^  ™"e  "'"""'•'"it  on  the  inner  eurfacc  of  that  tunic,  where  it  forms  aeoo- 
ehoroid.  tinuous  layer,  which  increases  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  fore  pari 
Membnun  "^  '''"^  "J^'  ^*  "  covered  by,  and  contained  in,  a  membrane  of  peculiw 
and  cclla  of  strueture  {membrane  of  the  pigment);  and  is  composed  of  flat,  hexagonal 

tHgmcnt.         - ^ 

•  An  enlarged  view  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid.  fFrom  Arnold.)—!. 
Trunks  of  the  vense  vorticosie  whore  they  pierce  the  Mlerotica.  S.  Cilian 
nerve  accompanied  by  the  vena  ciliaris  longa.  a.  Optic  nerve,  h.  Boct 
part  of  the  sclerotica,     c.  Li^inniciilum  ciliare.     d.  Iris. 
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ocUb,  al>out  the  1000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  cell  pi'csentin^  the 
appearance  of  a  central  transparent  point  (nucletu),  surrounded  by  a  black  j^]|,iijoe, 
maigin.    In  albinoes  the  colouring  matter  is  deficient;  but  a  central  nucleus  want  colour- 
is  still  Tisible.  ^8  "«**«'■• 

4.    THE    AKKULUS    ALBIDUS.       (ciLIABY    LIGAMENT.) 

Annulus  albidus    (annulus   cellulosus — Zinn ;   Hgamentum  Ann.  albi- 

dliare  — Winslow),  fig.  «2,  215.  — This  is  a  flat,  circular,  ^"■• 
naiTOw  band  of  greyish-white  substance,  lying  under  the  fore 

part  of  the  sclerotic,  close  behind  the  junction  of  that  tunic  behind 

with  the  cornea,  and  serving  to  connect  together  several  struc-  i^rot^Md 

tures  in  its  vicinity.     In  a  transverse  section,  this  band  pre-  cornea. 

sents  a  wedge-like  form.    The  thicker  margin,  directed  forwards,  Connected 

assists  in  bounding  the  cavity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  gives  jj^j^*  ^' 

attachment  to  the  circumference  of  the  iris ;  the  posterior  or  behind  with 

thinner  margin  of  the  band  is  continuous  with  the  fore  part  of  ^  °"* 
the  choroid,  though  it  differs  obviously  from  that  membrane 
in  being  destitute  of  pigment,  and  much  less  freely  supplied 
with  vessels.     The  greater  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
annulus   albidus  is  only  loosely  connected    to    the    sclerotic 

by  cellular  membrane;  but,  just  behind  the  margin  of  the  One  part 

cornea,  a  firmer  union  is  effected  by  means  of  a  narrow  ring  j^t^^to 

of  tough  white  fibres,  to  which  the  term  ciliary  ligament  is  wlerot-  by 

sometimes  more  particularly  applied.  (Erausc.)      In  this  situ-  (cUmry  liga- 

ation,  and  between  the  annulus,  the  cornea,  and  the  sclerotic,  is  ™*"*)- 

inclosed  a  small  circular  canal,  named  the  canal  of  Fontana,  Canal  of 

or  sinus  drcularis  iridis,  fig.  215.    The  inner  portion  of  the  an-  Montana. 

nulus,  less  distinctly  fibrous,  is  connected  with  the  ciliary  pro-  Nerves  pass 

cesses,  and  is  traversed   by  numerous  branches  of  the  ciliary  nJ^p^^rt/on" 

nerves,  which  divide  and  communicate  with  each  other  in  its  ofannulu 

substance  before  entering  the  iris.  ^  ^* 

5.   CILIARY    PfiOCESSES.     (COBPUS    CILIARB.) 

Whilst  the  outer  cellular  layer  of  the  choroid  appears   to  Ciliary  pro- 

blcnd  with  the  thin  portion  of  the  annulus  cellulosus,  the  vas-  ^JJJ^icd 

cular  elements  of  the  tunic,  with  the  pigment  in  large  quantity,  fr.  choroid. 
extend  inwards  behind  the  iris  and  in  front  of  the  vitreous 

humour.     Approaching  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  this  Consist  of 

prolongation  of   membrane    is    thrown  into  about   60  or   70  folds  covrd. 

radiated  folds  {ciliary  proceaacs)^   the   aggregate  of  wliich  is  v.  pigment. 

3o2 


put. 


ThcMtlto-  called  the  torput  ciliart,  fig.  211, '.     The   folds  or  processes, 

Shi^    ■Itemately  long  and  short,  are  highly  ^-^  ^jj  , 

vascular,  ood  of  a  deep  broim  or 

EKh  coQ-      black  colour.      Each  ciliary  process 

phin  u^  >    is  broad  and  flattened  behind  (para 

pfominent  ^on  plicalo),  Bg.  211  ;  but  IS  nar- 
rower and  more  prominent  in  front  / 
(par*p/ic<i(ii),  fig.21],Hhereitpro-  \ 
jects  into  the  posterior  chanibcr,  and 
dlgitates  vith  somevhat  similar  ra- 
diated folds  (;oKii/a  Zinnit)  attach 
cd  to  the  fore  part  of  the  membrane 

Oa  Mmu.  of  the  vitreous  humour,  A  sinuous  or  dcntated  line  (ora  terrala) 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  flat  portion  of  the  corpus  ciliare 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  choroid  membiuie. 

Blwid-Tci-  The  biooJ-viueU  of  Ike  (Uiary  procettti  ue  very  nmneroui,  end  ve  deriTtd 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid  mcmbrwie.  At  the  ora  Ecnata  eerenl 
sroall  arterial  branches  enter  each  ciliarj-  procesi,  at  fint  running  parallel  to 
och  other  and  communicaling  sparingly.  As  tliey  enter  the  proatiiienl 
folded  portion  (pen  plicata),  these  vessels  become  tortuous,  subdiriile 
minutely,  and  inosculate  frequently  by  cross  branches.  Finally  they  form 
short  arches  or  loops,  and  turn  boclcwards  to  pour  their  contents  into  the 
ladielcs  of  the  veins. 

On  the  free  border  of  the  fold,  one  aitery,  larger  then  the  rest,  extendi 
the  whole  length  of  each  ciliary  process,  and  comniunicatcs  with  a  long 
venous  tnmk  which  runs  a  Gimilor  course  on  the  attached  Eur&cc. 

6.    THE    IRIS. 

Iri, :  The  irigf  fig.  211,  is  a  thin,  flat,  membiBRous  septum,  pe^ 

fomtcd   near   the   centre   by  a  circular  aperture  (the  pupif). 

baogihi  Hanging   vertically  in   the    aqueous  humour,    it  divides  un- 

mo^."  "  ^li'illy  tlic  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lena. 

Fixed  to  The   outer   or  larger  border   of  the   iris   is  attached  to  the 

X^in  wi"'"s    albidus,    immediately    behind    the    margin    of   the 

front  of  cornea,  and  in  front  of  the  ciliary  processes ;  the  inner  edge 

^^'™'  corresponds   to  the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  and  moves  freely 

Pnpilitat  in   the  aqueous  humour.      The  ptipH,  the   circular  apertuie 

'"'*''"  already  referred  to,  is  situate  a  little   to  llie  inner  or  nasal 

*  View  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris  from  bcliiDd  (enkiged).^ 
1.  Ciliary  proeesBca.     S.  Iris.     3.  Pupil. 
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sicie  of  the  centre  of  the  iris^  and  varies  in  size  according  to  the 
state  of  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  fibres  of  which  that 
structure  is  composed. 

On   tlie  anterior  surface  the  iris   is  marked   hy  radiating  Colour  ra- 
lines,  and  is  difierently  coloured  in   different  persons ;    the  ^^^edg? 
tinge  being  usually  somewhat  deeper  round  the  pupil   than 
ebewhere.     Closely  examined,  it  presents,  about  midway  be- 
tween its  borders,  numerous  small  irregular  elevations,  from 
whidi  little  ridges  or  bands  converge  towards  the  centre  of 
the  pupil.     The  posterior  surfiu:e  of  the  iris  itself  is  colour-  Covered  be- 
less,  but  is  hidden  by  a  quantity  of  black  pigment  contained  pj^^nt!  in 
under  a  thin  transparent  membrane  {uvea)^  similar  in  struc-  form  of 
ture   to   that  already  described   in  the  choroid,  except   that  ^^)f"* 
the  cells  composing   it  are  not  quite    so  accurately   formed 
and  regularly  arranged.     This  suriace  is  also  marked  by  lines 
extending  between  the  pupillary  and  the  ciliary  margins,  which 
correspond  to  radiating  bands :    they  are  seen  more  distinctly 
after  Uie  removal  of  the  uvea. 

Structure. — The  iris  contains  radiating  and  circular  fibres,  MuKularin 
which,    though   in   man  presenting  no  transverse    markings,  "    ^"^' 
are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  muscular  in  their  nature. 
The  radiating  fibres  are  most  distinct  near  the  larger  margin ;   Radiating 
they  arise,  in  front  of  the  circular  fibres,  from  the  corneal  edge  ^^"'" 
of  the  anniilus  albidus,  and  are  covered  at  this  point  by  a 
reflexion  of  the  fine  membrane  that  lines  the  concave  surface 
of  the  cornea.     They  converge  towards  the  pupil,  interlacing 
freely  with  one  another;  and  finally,  much  reduced  in  size, 
are  lost   amongst  the   stronger  circular  fibres.     The   circular  Circular 
fibres  are  situate  more  at  the  back  of  the  iris,  and  produce,      '^** 
by  their  contraction,  the  many  transverse  folds  seen  on  that 
surfiu?e.      They  are  most  numerous  close  around   the   pupil 
^sphincter  pupilla),  and  are  least   distinct   midway  between 
this  and  the  ciliary  margin. 

Arteries  of  the  iris. — The  proper  vessels  for  the  supply  of  Arteries. 
the  iris  are  the  long  ciliary  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

a.  The  long  ciliary  arteriei,  fig.  212,  ',  two  in  number,  and  derived  from    Long 
tbe  opbtfaalmic,  pierce  the  sclerotic  a  little  before,  and  on  either  side  of,  ^^^T* 
the  optic  nerve.     Having  gained  the  interval  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats,  they  extend  horizontally  forwards  through  the  cellular  tis- 
sue (meiii^.  ytcfca)   to   the  annulus  albidus.      In  this  course  they  nearly 
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n  tu  the  oxU  of  the  cf^ball,  tlie  outer  veBeel  bdug, 

1,  and  the  inner  one  a  little  below  the  IcTcl  of  that  line. 
A  short  space  behind  the  fixed  margin  of  the  iris  each  Teasel  divider  into  ui 
upper  and  a  lower  braneh,  and  these  anwiomosing  with  the  correBponding 
vessels  of  the  opposite  eidc  of  the  eye,  form  a  lascular  ring  (circulia  vugor 
iridii).  From  this  circle  smallet  branches  arise,  which  converge  towards  the 
pupil ;  and  there,  freel;  communicating  by  ttansTCtse  o&cts  from  one  to 
another,  form  a  second  circle  of  anastomosis  (eirtuiw  minor). 

b.  The  ariterwrfiViary  orferiet,  fig.212,*,  several  in  number,  but  smaller 
than  the  vessels  Just  described,  arc  supplied  from  ihe  muscular  and  lachrymal 


Fig.  212.* 


branches  of  the  opbthal- 
mio  utery,  and  pierce  the 
sclerotic  about  a  line 
behind  the  margin  of  the 
cornea;  finally,  they  di- 
vide into  branches  which 
join  the  circulus  m^or. 

c.  Besides  these  spe- 
cial arteries,  numerous 
minute  vessel*  enter  the 
iris  from  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, which  are  liighly 
vascular    in   their    struc- 


Vran*.  The  veins  of  the  iris  follow  closely  the  arrangement  of  the 

(Canal  of     arteries  just  described.     The  canol  of  Fontana  appears  to  com- 
Foniana.)     tunicate  with  this  syatem  of  vessels. 

Nerve**  TLe  nervti   for  the  Bupply  of  the  iris  are  named  ciliary: 

CUiaiy,        they  are  numerous  and  large ;  and,  before  entering  the  iris, 
divide  in  the  substance  of  the  annulua  albidus. 

About  20  ;         The  diiaty  nenet,  fig,  187,  about  twenty  in  number,  and  derived  from 
gilnS^Und   '**"  lenticular  ganglion  and  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
mud  nerve;   "">  fifth  nerve,  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
pm  '*'■'■     fig'  213, ',  and  immediately  come  in  contact  Srith  the  choroid.     Thej  art 
choroid.         somewhat   flattened   in   form,   are   partially   embedded   in  grooves  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the   sclerotic,  and  communicate  with  each  other   occa- 
sionally  before    entering   the   annulus   albidus.       When   the   Mierotic   is 
carefully  stripped  from  the  subjacent  structures,  these  nerves  ate  acea  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  choroid.    Within  the  substance  of  the  annulua  albi- 


*  An  enlarged  view  of  the  arteries  of  the  iris.  (From  Arnold.) — a.  Opiic 
nerve,  t.  Sclerotic,  r.  Ciliary  ligament.  d.\m.  1.  Posterior  ciliary  aitc- 
riCB  ]>erforating  the  sclerotic.  2.  Long  (external)  ciliary  artery,  3.  Amerior 
(short)  ciliary  arteries.     (The  figure  is  larger  than  natutsl.) 
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Pupillary/  Membrane  (mem-  rupiikiy 
brana papillaris). — In  fcetal  life  ",'^I,"'  pj] 
s  delicate  transparent  membrane  thus  named  closes  tlie  pupil,  in  fictm. 
and  therefore  completely  separatee  the  anterior  from  the  pes-   1>(mni|n- 
terior  chunber  of  the  aqueous  humour.     The  pupillary  mem-  vmcuIu. 
brane  contains  minute   vessels,  continuous  with   those  of  the 
iris  and  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  they  are  arranged 
in  loops,  which  converge  towards  each  other,  but  do  not  quite 
meet  at  the  centre  of  the  pupil.     At  about  the  seventh   or  Period  or 
eighth  month  of  fmtal  life  these  vessels  gradually  disappear;  J^^'^ 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  vascularity  diminishes,  the  membrane 
itself  is   absorbed  from  near  the  centre   towards  the  circum- 
ference.    At  the  period  of  birth,  often  a  few  shreds,  sometimes 
a  larger  portion,  and  occasionally  the  whole  membrane,  is  found 
pcfsistent. 

7.    THE    BETIMA. 

The  rtlina  (tunica  ncrvea)  is  a  delicate,  almost  pulpy  mem-   Rciina  con- 
brane,  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  extending  ™'^n'^[,. 
within  the  choroid  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,   ronihcim 
In  the  living  subject  it  is  transparent;  but,  when  slightly  de-   ^^i^'' 
composed,  or  when  moistened  with  alcohol  or  nitnc  acid,  it  i»  tmixp*- 
becomes  opaque,  and  assumes  a  greyish-white  colour.  ^''*- 

Tbe  retina  is  in  contact  by  its  outer  sur&ce  with  the  choroid,  Bctw.  cbo- 
and  by  its  inner  surface  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  ;    but,  as  far  i,y^g\i 
forwards  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ciliary   processes,  its  meiniimneii 
connexion  with  these  two  structures   is  very  slight,  and  easily 
torn  through.      At  the  dentated  border  (^ora  serrata)  of  the  apparent]; 
ciliary  processes  the  retina  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  seems  ^^y  p^ 

•  Ciliary  nerves  an  the  outer  surfoco  of  ibe  choroid.  (From  Arnold.)— o. 
Optic  ncrvG.  b.  Back  part  of  the  sclerotica,  c.  Ciltniy  ligament,  d.  Iris. 
t.  Outer  BOr&ce  of  the  cberoid.  1.  Ciliar;  riprTCS  perforating  the  back  of 
the  iclerMka.     (The  nerves  arc  made  too  large  in  the  figure.) 
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to  end  in  a  defined  margin.  Modern  observers,  however,  (e.  g. 
Valentin  and  Bidder,)  find  that  it  is  continued  over  the  inner 
suHace  of  the  ciliary  processes ;  though,  from  its  tenuity,  and 
close  adherence  to  these  processes  and  to  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
it  is  with  diflSculty  displayed.* 

The  concave  inner  surface  of  the  retina  presents  at  the  back 
of  the  eye  several  objects  of  interest.  Directly  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  eye-ball  is  a  circular  yellow  spot  (limbus  luieus)^ 
about  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  marked  in  the 
centre  by  what  appears  like  a  minute  holej- — the  foramen 
centrale  of  Socmmerring.  Nearly  two  lines  to  the  inner  or  nasal 
side  of  the  yellow  spot  is  a  flattened  circular  papilla  {colliculus\ 
corresponding  with  the  situation  in  which  the  optic  nerve  pierces 
the  choroid  coat.  Between  these  two  points  extends  a  small 
projection  or  fold  of  the  retina  (plica  centralis  retime). 

Structure, — Three  very  diflPerent  structures  are  distinguish- 
able in  the  retina ;  an  outer  membrane  (the  membrane  of 
Jacob),  an  inner  vascular  net-work,  and  an  intermediate  stratum 
of  nervous  substance. 


Jacobs 
membrane. 


Conrists  of 
minute  co- 
lumns. 


Smaller 
rods. 

"Twin 
cones." 


a.  The  membrane  of  Jacob  t  may  be  raised  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
retina  by  injecting  air,  or  even  introducing  mercury,  beneath  it  when  the  eye 
is  under  water. 

By  microscopical  observation,  this  part  of  the  retina  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  small  columns  or  rods  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  surface  of 
the  membrane,  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  fig.  214,  a.  The  bodies  referred  to  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  being  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  the  other.  The 
small  rods  are  solid  and  six-sided  prisms,  narrowed  to  a  point  at  the  end 
next  the  choroid,  d  ;  and  they  arc  grouped  round  the  larger  bodies.  These, 
which  are  named  by  Hannover  ''twin  cones*'  {coni  gemini),  arc  shorter 
than  the  preceding,  and  are  cleft  at  the  outer  end  into  two  short  blunt 
points. 

Viewed  on  the  outer  surface,  fig.  214,  b,  this  structure  has  the  appearance 
of  a  mosaic  pavement.  The  ends  of  the  little  cones  are  received  into  small 
sheaths  on  the  pigment-cells  of  the  choroid ;   each  polygonal  pigment-cell 


*  This  is  seen  better  in  the  foetal,  than  in  the  adult  eye.  It  is  still  unde- 
cided whether  all,  or,  if  not,  which,  of  the  component  parts  of  the  retina  are 
thus  prolonged. 

t  The  appearance  of  an  aperture  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  absence 
at  this  ponit  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  retina,  the  vascular  layer 
being  alone  continued  over  it. 

^  So  named  after  Dr.  Jacob,  who  described  it  in  the  Phil,  TVniu.,  1819. 


ITS  STEUCTURE. 


OMrapanding  to  six  or  eight  of  the  twin  coues,  with  the 
simple  roda  which  Banrouud  them,  fig.  214,  a. 


i.  MtduSaty  l^tr — The  nsenlia]  element  of  the  retina  and  that  on 
which  depend*  it*  capability  of  recciTing  the  imprcBsiona  of  light,  is  00 
evpMuion  of  aerrous  matter  derircd  from  the  optic  nerTe  Diverging  from 
the  opening  in  the  choroid,  the  tubular  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  radiate 
towards  the  anterior  end  of  the  retina,  the  fibres  becoming  more  slender, 
•nd  the  spMea  between  them  increasing  in  width  aa  they  advance  to  the 
fbie  part  of  the  eje  ;  and  thej  are  covered  on  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
face with  a  lajei  of  nerve-cells,  fig.  214,  a. 

Aa  regard*  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres,  anatomisti  arc  not 
agreed.  They  have  been  sud  to  form  loops  where  thej  end  at  the  anterior 
maigin  of  the  retina  (Valentin);  but  Hannover  atates  that  hie  observations 
rends  it  probable  that  thej  terminate  by  free  extremities.  While  the 
manner  of  their  termination  is  not  determined  with  certainty,  no  douhl  is 
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*  Pig.  A.  An  enlarged  plan  of  the  retina,  in  section. — 1.  The  nervous 
structure,  viz.  the  nerve-nbres  {b)  between  nerve-eella  (a,  c).  2,  Jacob's  mem- 
brane. 3.  loner  sur&ce  of  choroid,  d.  One  of  small  pointed  bodies  of 
Jacob's  membrane. 

Fig.  B.  The  outer  surface  of  Jacob's  membrane.  (From  Hannover's 
JUcMTcAet  Maraeopigua,  IfC.  1B44.) — Opposite  t,  ihe  twin  cones  are 
olweureir  Been,  not  being  in  focus,  while,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
near/,  the  same  bodies  are  clearly  diBcerniblc.  Towards  the  right  side  of 
the  figui^  where  the  objects  are  disturbed,  the  twin  cones  project  like 
p^Ibe  at^,  the  small  rods  being  in  a  great  measure  lost  at  this  place.  Aiid 
theae  (smUl  bodies)  are  seen  to  become  horizontal  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  object,  k,  where  some  ate  in  disorder. 
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cntcrlaincil  ua  to  tlio  plncr  at  wliicli  it  occiira.  It  ix  agreed,  at  least  as  re- 
gonlB  thi'  cyu  of  ihv  luwur  animals,  that  iionp  uf  tlic  tibm  end  nt  tlic  Iwt- 
torn  of  tlif  eye,  all  rcadiiiig  the  fore  jMirt  oF  Ow  organ,  as  iiofote  iitiriitioiicil. 
V««el»  of  f.  The  vaKutar  layer  (lamina  vaBoiilosa  relinic)  consists  of  a  fine  nel-woA 
of  arteries  and  vuins,  lickl  toguthct  by  cellular  ineiiibranc.  It  suppurts  the 
ncrrouR  substance  of  tlic  retina,  which  may  readily  be  washed  from  its  outer 
surface  after  short  niaeeration  in  water.  The  arlcria  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  this  layer  arc  principally  derived  from  the  arteria  centralis  rcliiue, 
a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  which,  conducted  through  the  sub.'latico  of  the 
optic  nerve,  enters  ihc  retina  at  the  centre  of  the  optic  papilla  aiid  iniine- 
diately  gives  off  several  diverging  branches.  The  posterior  ciliary  nrti'rics 
likewise  send  minute  twigs  to  assist  in  forming  the  vascular  layer  of  ihc 
retina.  The  wim  ore  considerably  larger  and  mure  tortuous  than  the  artt-rici!, 
but  follow  much  the  same  coorae  and  distribution. 

8.    THE    AQUEOUS    MUMOUB. 

AqncoDi  The  aqueou*  humour  (humor  Fig.  Sia.* 

humoiir  oqueuH)  is  a  colourless,  trans- 
parent, watery  fluid,  containing 
a  minute  quantity  of  albumen 
and  chloride  of  sodium  in  solu- 

oitupiM  aD-  tion,  which  occupies  the  interval 

^JJ^JI^       between  the  cornea  in  front,  and 

chambmof  the  crystalline  lens  and  folded 

m  MwirTid  ^n*^*  "^  '1'*'  ciliary  processes  bc- 

hy  irii.  hind.  The  space  thua  bounded 
is  partially  divided  by  the  iris 
into  two  compartments  of  un- 
equal size  (anterior  and  pot- 
Urior  chambers),  of  which  that 
in  frvnt  of  the  iris  (the  anterior 
chamber)  is  t)ie  lat^r.  In  the 
ftEtus,  the  separation  between 
the  two  is  completed  by  the 
membrana  pupillaris. 

Mnnlir.  of         The   membrane  nf  the  agutout  humour, — It  has  bten  suproeed  that  the 
aqt.  humr. 

•  Plan  of  the  KIruetures  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  seen  in  section. — 1. 
Conjunctiva.  S.  gelerolic.  3.  Cornea.  4.  Choroid.  S.  Annulus  albidui : 
before  ibis  is  seen  (he  canal  of  Foiilana.  6.  Ciliary  processes.  7.  Iri*. 
fl.  Retina.  0.  Hyaloid  membrane.  10.  Canal  of  Petit  (made  loo  Ui^). 
11.  Membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  (too  thick),  a.  Aqueous  hamont: 
anterior  chamber  and  (o)  posterior  chamber,  b.  Crystalline  fcn*.  e,  W 
treoun  humour. 
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aqueous  humour  is  secreted  from  the  surface  of  a  serous  membrane,  kno^vn 
under  this  name,  liniug  the  walls  of  this  cavity.  A  thin  membrane  has 
already  been  described  as  covering  the  back  of  the  cornea,  and  thence  pro- 
longed, over  the  edge  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
iris,  beyond  which  it  has  not  been  traced.  Another  fine  membrane  exists 
OTer  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  projecting  ends  of  the  ciliary 
pnwesscs  ;  but,  as  yet,  no  corresponding  structure  has  been  demonstrated 
either  OTer  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  over  the  fore  i>art  of  the 
iris. 

d.    THB    VITREOUS    HUMOUR. 

The  vitreous  humour  occupies  about  the  two  posterior  thirds  Vitr(K)iis 
of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and  consists  of  a   clear,  thin  fluid  ^"'"^y^"- 
(AtHNor  vitreus)^   inclosed  in   a   fine,   transparent   membrane  two^ttTirds 
{menArana   hyaloidea).      This   membrane   not   only   forms   a  of  eye; 
general  investment  for  the  whole  bulk  of  fluid,  but  sends  nume-  ^^y^^^,\^  '" 
rons  delicate  cellular  processes  inwards  to  inclose  and  support  membrane. 
the  humoiir  in  the  form  of  a  semi-solid  gelatinous  body,  called 
the  ^tnouB  body.      The   vitreous  body  (corpus  vitreum)  is  On  fore 
imgolarly  Bpheroidal  in  form,  and  presents  at  its  fore   part  §^„^|^q 
a  cup-iihi^ed  depression,  which  lodges  the  posterior  or  laiger  for  lens,  and 
segOMBi  of  the  crystalline  lens.     On  the  surface  of  the  corpus  ^^  Jf  ^ 
ntnaiDi  immediately  around  this  depression,  are  a  number  of  Zimi. 
doiely  Mi  black  lines,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  circle  of  rays 
muA  tke  maqfin  of  the  lens.     When  first  exposed,  by  sepa-  jy^^^  ^i,^^) 
nUng  the  vitreous  body  firom  the  ciliary  processes,  these  lines  farmed  of 
appev  of  unequal  thickness,  from  the  presence  of  a  quantity  ^d^;  nf*^ 
of  adluffiiig  pigment ;  but,  when  the  colouring  matter  is  re-  liyni»i<i* 
moved  by  careful  washing,  regular  projections  or  folds  of  mem- 
bmean  brought  into  view  (processus  ciliares  hyaloidea),  the 
aggiiqgate  of  which  is  called  the  zone  of  Zinuy  or  zonula  ciliaris. 
Their  inner  ends  do  not  quite  touch  the  lens,  a  narrow  interval 
{zomda  luciid)  being  left  where  the  hyaloid  membrane  assists 
in  bounding  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.     In  their  mode 
of  arrangement,  these  folds  resemble  the  ciliary  processes,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  they  are  received,  and  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  cellular  tissue.     They  differ  from  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, however,  in  being  rather  longer  and  much  less  promi- 
nent. 

The  hyaloid  membrane,  for  about  a  line  outside  the  dcpres-  Canal  of 
sion  for  the  crystalline  lens,  consists  of  two  layers,  fig.  21 5,**^.  One  ^*^***  • 
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of  these,  immediately  inclosing  the  vitreous  humour,  passes  he* 
hind  the  posterior  division  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  whilst  the 
other,  adhering  to  the  ciliary  processes,  appears  to  end  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  capsule  close  to  the  margin.  The  space  left  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  membrane  forms  round  the  circumference 
of  the  lens  a  circular  passage,  the  canal  of  Petit  (canal  god- 
ronni)j  ^°,  the  interior  of  which  is  crossed  at  regular  intervals  by 
imperfect  membranous  septa.  When  the  space  is  filled  with  air 
injected  through  the  outer  membrane,  an  appearance  as  of  a  string 
of  beads  is  produced ;  the  situation  of  the  bands  above  mention- 
ed is  then  marked  by  a  series  of  constrictions,  between  which  the 
walls  of  the  canal  are  forced  to  project. 

Behind  the  ora  serrata  of  the  corpus  ciliare,  the  outer  surfiice 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  in  contact,  but  is  very  slightly  con- 
nected, with  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina ;  but,  in  front 
of  the  serrated  line,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  two  structures 
are  inseparably  united.  Opposite  the  optic  papilla  is  a  small 
aperture  in  the  vitreous  body;  through  which,  in  the  foetal  eye, 
a  minute  branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  enters. 
The  vessel  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  vitreous  humour 
to  the  back  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  and  in  this  course  it  is 
lodged  in  a  tubular  process  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  called 
the  hyaloid  canal. 

No  vessels  or  nerves  have  been  traced  in  the  membrane 
of  the  vitreous  humour. 


Anangemt. 
of  membr. 
upon  vitrs. 
humour. 


Hannover*  has  lately  investigated  the  arrangement  of  the  ritreous  body 
and  its  membrane.  After  long  maceration  in  chromic  acid,  he  finds  it 
crossed  by  about  180  delicate  membranous  septa,  disposed  somewhat  like 
the  segments  of  the  pulp  of  an  orange,  with  the  angles  of  the  inclosed 
spaces  directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  eye-ball.  The  sectors  do  not 
however  meet  at  this  line,  but  leave  a  cylindrical  portion  of  the  vitreous 
body  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  extended  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
centre  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  This  is  larger  in  the  foetal  than 
in  the  adult  eye ;  and  through  it  passes  the  central  artery.  The  fluid 
inclosed  in  the  areolae  of  the  vitreous  body  becomes  slightly  gelatinous  after 
this  maceration. 


*  Muller's  Archiv.,  1845. 
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10.    THE    CRYSTALLINE    LENS. 

The  crystalline  lens^  fig.  215,  6,  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  The  lens: 

■olid  body,  having  the  form  of  a  doubly  convex  lens,  situate  <>PPO"^  P«- 

directly  in    the  axis   of  vision,   and   interposed   between   the  j,  doubly 

aqueous  and  vitreous  humours.     Its  anterior  surface  projects  conyex ; 

within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  back  of  the  iris,  and  assists  flp>«  to 

iris* 

in  bounding  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.     The  posterior 

8ur&ce,  more  convex  than  the  anterior,  is  received  into  a  de-  f®*?^^?^  *P" 

lA  Ai'iimi*  *°  hollow  in 

presaion  on  the  fore  part  of  the  vitreous  body.      1  he  circum-  vim.  homr. 
ference  is  circular,  rounded  at  the  margin,  and  corresponds  with 
the  circular  canal    (canal   of  Petit)  already  described  in   the 
hyaloid  membrane. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  inclosed   in  a  transparent  capsule,  Cap«uie 
the  characters  of  which  differ  much  on  its  fore  and  back  part,  w  thicker  in 

mi  •  I.    1  11.1  1  •  i»  front  of  lent 

That  portion  of  the  capsule  which  covers   the  anterior  surface  than  behind 
of  the  lens  is  thick,  and  of  a  peculiar,  firm,  semi-cartilaginous  "* 
•tructure,  retaining  its  transparency  and   brilliancy  (like  the 
layer  ^li^dy  described  at  the  back  of  the  cornea)  when  mace- 
rated in  water,  or  even  after  being  immersed  in  alcohol  or  dilute 
nitric  acid.     The  posterior  division  of  the  capsule,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  is  thin  and  membranous,  adheres  closely  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  is  whitened  by  the  action  of  spirit.     The  cir-  Connected 
cnmference  of  the  capsule  is  connected  with  the  inner  folded  at  dreumf. 

*  with  ciliary 

ends  of  the  ciliary  processes.  proceMea. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  lens  adheres  but  slightly  to  the 
Fiff  216  *  inner   surface  of  the  capsule  ;   a  small     . 

•  0  n    •  t  •ii'i.  Liquor 

quantity  of  fluid  occasionally  interven-  Morgagni. 
ing,  which    is  called  the  liguor  Mor- 
gagni.    In  a  fresh  lens  the  outer  por-  Leng  be- 
tion  is  soft  and  irelatinous.     Beneath  co"*®* 

denser  to* 

this  is  a  firmer  layer ;  and  in  the  centre  wards 
/  is  the  hardest  part,  or  nucleus.     After  ™»d^^« ' 
immersion  in  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  or  boil- 
ing water,  these  several  parts  assume  an 
uniform  density,  and  are  then  seen  to  be  made  up  of  essentially 


♦  A  crystalline  lens  hardened  in  alcohol,  split  into  three  segments,  each 
of  which  ii  again  separated  into  layers,  leaving  a  central  nucleus.  (From 
Arnold.)— 1.  Nucleus.    2,  2,  2.  External  layers. 
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the  same  structures.  When  so  treated,  the  lens  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  concentric  lamellse,  all  of  which  split  in  the  same 
way  into  segments,  the  apices  meeting  at  two  opposite  points 
in  the  circumference,  fig.  216,  ^.  These  layers  are  further  com- 
posed of  microscopic  fibres  arranged  side  by  side,  and  adhering 
together  by  regularly  dentated  margins.  The  crystalline  lens 
of  the  adult  seems  to  be  devoid  of  blood-vessels ;  but  in  the 
footus  numerous  vessels  exist  in  the  capsule,  which  readily  admit 
of  injection. 

The  capsular  artery  in  the  foetus  leaves  the  arteria  centralis 
retinse  at  the  centre  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  crossing  through  the 
substance  of  the  corpus  vitreum,  as  already  described,  enters  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  where  it  divides  into 
radiating  branches.  These  form  a  fine  net-work,  turn  round  the 
margin  of  the  lens,  and  extend  forward  to  become  continuous 
with  the  vessels  in  the  pupillary  membrane  and  the  iris.  The 
vessels  are  contained  in  the  capsulo-pupiltary  membraney  which 
connects  in  the  foetus  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  with  the 
margin  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.*  This  vessel  is  found  only 
in  the  foetal  eye. 

Changes  in  the  lens  hy  age, — In  form,  colour,  degree  of  transparcDCj,  and 
density,  tlie  lens  presents  marked  differences  at  different  periods  of  life. 

In  i\\cfatuSy  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical :  it  has  a  slightly  reddish  colour, 
not  ])erfcctly  transparent,  and  is  softer  and  more  readily  broken  down  than 
at  a  more  advanced  age. 

In  the  adult,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  less  convex  than  the 
posterior ;  and  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  firmer,  colourless^  and  trans- 
parent. 

In  old  age,  it  is  flattened  on  both  surfaces ;  it  assumes  a  yellowish  or 
amber  tinge,  and  is  apt  to  lose  its  transparency  as  it  gradually  increases  in 
touglmess  and  specific  gravity. 


*  Some  authors  (Albinus,  Ziun,  &c.)  state  that  thev  have  traced  vessels 
from  the  capsule  entering  the  substance  of  the  lens  itself. 


THE  EAB. 

Thk  organ  of  beftring  is  divisible  inlo  three  parts :  tie  ex-  Ear  dirided 
tenwl  ear,  tie  tympanum  oi  middle  ear,  and  the  labyrinth  or  in-  ^^^^^"^ 
tenal  ear ;  and  of  these  the  first  two  are  to  be  considered  as  acces- 
nries  or  appendages  to  the  third,  which  ia  the  sentient  portion 
of  the  organ, 

A.    THE  EXTERNAL  EAB. 
Incladed  in  this  term  are  the  pinna, —  the  part  of  the  outer  Eitenwl 
ear  wbich  projects  from  the  side  of  the  head, — and  the  meatus  ^'p^^"" 
or  passage  which  leads  thence  to  the  tympanum,  and  is  closed  uidmntiu. 
at  its  inner  extremity  by  the  membrane  interposed  between  it 
and  the  middle  ear  (membmna  tympani). 


1.    THE    PINHA. 


Fig.  217.» 


The  pinna,  or  auricle,  fig.  217.  situate  Pinna  pm- 
behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  ""J'and™ 
and  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process  of  dvproHiont 
the  temporal  bone,  is  flattened  and  ovoid, 
folded  at  the  margins,  and  irregularly  con- 
cave towards  the  opening  of  the  meatus 
auditoriuB,  round  which  it  is  attached. 
The  fixed  portion  of  the  pinna  is  in  front 
of,  and  a  little  below  its   centre ;    and 
the  free  and  expanded  part  extends  from 
this  point  backwards  and  outwards,  form- 
ing an  angle  with  the  opposed  surface  of 
the  cranium. 

Though  the  general  form  of  the  auricle  is  concave,  (to  fit  it 
for  collecting  and  concentTating  the  undulations  of  sound,)  the 
outer  sur&ce  ia  marked  by  several  winding  ridges  and  hollows, 
\o  which   distinct  names  have  been  given.     The  largest  and  Omcha,  iha 
deepest  concavity,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  organ,  is  ^'^'^'''' 
called  the  toncha,  fig.  217,  ^ ;  it  suirounds  the  entrance  to  the  tiaiied  into 


*  A  Tiew  of  the  outer  Eiufuce  of  the  tiinna. — 1 .  Helix.  2.  Fossa  cif  the 
helix.  3.  Antibelix.  4.  Fosga  of  the  aiiiihelix.  S.  Antilre^ue.  fl. 
Tragus.    7.  Concha.    8.  Lobule. 
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external  auditory  meatus,  and  is  unequally  divided  at  its  upper 
part  by  a  ridge,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  helix.  In  front 
of  the  concha,  and  projecting  backwards  over  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  is  a  conical  prominence,  the  tragus^  ,  frequently  covered 
with  hairs.  Behind  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
notch  (incisura  intertragicd)^  is  another  smaller  elevation,  the 
antitragus^  ^,  which  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
also  assists  in  bounding  the  concha.  Beneath  the  antitragos, 
and  forming  the  lower  end  of  the  auricle,  is  a  thick  rounded 
piece  called  the  lobule,  \  which  is  devoid  of  the  firmness  and 
elasticity  that  characterise  the  rest  of  the  pinna.  The  thinner 
and  larger  portion  of  the  pinna  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  and 
incurved  margin,  the  helix,  ^,  which  springing  above  and  rather 
within  the  tragus,  from  the  hollow  of  the  concha,  surrounds  the 
upper  and  posterior  margin  of  the  auricle,  and  gradually  loses 
itself  in  the  back  part  of  the  lobule.  Within  the  helix  ii 
another  curved  ridge,  the  antihelix,  ^,  which  may  be  said  to 
begin  below,  at  the  antitragus.  From  this  point  it  sweeps 
round  the  hollow  of  the  concha,  (forming  the  posterior  bound- 
ary of  that  concavity,)  and  divides  ultimately  into  two  secondary 
ridges  which  diverge  as  they  ascend  to  the  helix. 

Fossa  of  the  pinna, — Between  the  helix  and  the  single  por- 
tion of  the  antihelix  is  a  narrow,  curved  groove,  the  fossa  of 
the  helix  (fossa  innominata,  scaphoidea)  ^*;  and  between  the 
bifurcations  of  the  upper  part  of  the  antihelix  is  a  somewhat 
triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix,  (fossa  triao- 
gularis  vel  ovalis)  ^ — The  largest  of  the  fossse,  the  concha,  has 
been  already  described. 

The  inner  or  posterior  surface  of  the  pinna  looks  towards 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  presents  several  irregularities,  the 
reverse  of  those  just  mentioned  as  on  the  outer  side.  The 
largest  prominences  correspond  to  the  concha  and  fossa  of  the 
helix ;  and  the  principal  depression  is  in  the  situation  of  the 
antihelix. 

Structure  of  the  pinna, — The  pinna  is  composed  of  a  thin 
plate  of  cartilage  covered  with  skin ;  but  at  certain  parts  the 
cartilage  is  deficient,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  fibrous  mem- 
brane, cellular  tissue,  and  fat.  The  pinna  has  also  several 
ligaments  and  small  muscles,  which  assist  in  preserving  its 
position  and  form. 
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a.  The  tktn  of  the  pinna  is  thin,  closely  adherent  to  the  car- 
tilage, and  supplied  ivith  sebaceous  follicles,  which  are  most 
abundant  in  the  hollow  of  the  concha. 

b.  The  cartilage  presents   all  the    inequalities   of  surface  Cartilage  of 
already  described  as  apparent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinna ;  P"^™ 
and  on   this  structure,    in  fact,  the  irregularities  are   formed. 

But  the  cartilage  does  not  extend  into   the  lobule,  which  is  does  not  ex- 
made  up  of  &t  and  tough  cellular  membrane  attached  to  the  J^^^j^ 
edge  of  the  cartilage  and  inclosed  in  a  fold  of  the  skin.      Be- 
tween the  tragus  and  beginning  of  the  helix  the  cartilage  is  Deficiencies 
again  deficient,  the  deep  notch  there  left  being  bridged  over  in  "*  *^^  "K®* 
the  natural  state  by  dense  fibrous   membrane.      Behind    the 
antitiagus,  and  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  helix,  is  a  smaller 
notch,  which  gives  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  auricle  a  tail- 
like end,  directed  towards  the  lobule.     At  the  fore  part  of  the 
pinna,  opposite  the  first  bend  of  the  helix,  is  a  small  conical 
projection  of  the  cartilage,  called  the  process  of  the  helix ^  to 
which  the  anterior  ligament  is  attached.      Behind  this  process 
is  a  short  vertical  slit  in  the  helix ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
tragus  is  a  similar  but  somewhat  longer  fissure.      The  substance 
of  the  cartilage  is  naturally  brittle,  but  is  much  strengthened 
by  a  firm  fibrous  perichondrium. 

c.  Of  the  ligaments  of  the  pinna^  the  most  important  are  Liganicnu 
two  which  assist  in  attaching  it  to  the  side  of  the  head.  The  ^^^^^^^ 
anterior  ligament,  broad  and  strong,  extends  from  the  process  pinna. 

of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  posterior  liga- 
ment fixes  the  back  of  the  auricle  (opposite  the  concha)  to 
the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
A  few  fibres  attach  the  tragus  also  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma. 

The  proper  ligaments  of  the  pinna  are  so  placed  as  to  cross  Othon  bind 
over  the  fissures  and  intervals  left  in  the  cartilage:  thus  a  tUamjtoM^ 
strong  band  of  fibrous  tissue  stretches  from  the  tragus  to  the  ther. 
beginning  of  the  helix,  crossing  over  the  meatus,  and  complet- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  concha.     Another  layer  of  fibres 
exists  on  the  inner  or  cranial  surface  of  the  pinna,  which  assists 
in  maintaining  the  regular  arched  form  of  the  auricle. 

d.  Of  the  muscles  of  the  pinna^  those  which  arc  attached  by  Muscles: 
one  end  to  the  side  of  the  head,  and  move  the  pinna  as  a  whole,  J^^®f^  ^ 
have  been  already  described  (p.  244) :  there  remain  to  be  ex-  neighbour- 
amined  several  smaller  muscles,  composed  of  thin  layers  of  pale  "*^  ^^"^^ 

3p 
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fibres,  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the  pinna  to  another. 
These  arc  the  proper  inuEclcs  of  the  organ ;  fjg,  21B.* 

and,  if  suffieientlv  strong',  would  act   in 
modifying  tlie  fonn  of  that  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal car.     Five  small  nmsclcs  arc  gene- 
rally enumerated  in  each  car,  though  so 
writers  have  increased  this  number. 


of  nntitn- 


1.  The  imaller  tniacle  of  the  helix  (m.  m. 
helicis)  fig.  S18,  ',  is  a  email  bundle  of  oblique    ' 
fibres,  lying  over,  and  finiily  attntlitd  to  tlint 
portion  urtlic  livlix  nhicli  springs  from  tlic  bulloin 
of  the  concliB. 

2.  The  greater  mvsck  of  the  ktlU  (m.  major 
hclieis),  ',    lien  vertically  along  tlic  aiileriur  mar' 

gin  of  the  pinna.  By  i(R  lower  cud  it  is  atl4tched  lo  the  proccsi  of  ibc 
helix ;  end  ntiorc,  it£  fibres  tcmilnate  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  ridge 
of  the  helix  turns  baekwurds. 

3.  The  muftU  of  the  Iragui  (m.  Irogiciis),  ',  is  a  flat  bundle  of  short 
fibres  covering  the  outer  suifoec  of  the  tragus:  its  direoliou  is  ni'orly  vefticaL 

4.  'T\\c  mu$cle  ^' the  antUragui  (m.  anti tragi-  „.     ain4- 
cus),  *,  IB  placed  obliquely  overtlie  antilragus  and 

behind  the  lower  jiart  of  the  antihelix.  It  is 
fixed  at  one  end  of  the  antitrogus,  from  which 
point  its  fibres  euuvcrgc  slightly  to  be  iosctted 
into  the  tail-like  extremity  of  the  helix,  above 
and  behind  the  lobule. 

5.  The  Iraniverie  ntuwfc  (m.  traosversus  auri- 
culm),  *,  lies  on  the  inner  or  cranial  surface  of 
the  pinna,  and  consists  of  radiating  fibres  which 
extend  from  the  back  of  the  eonelia  to  the  pra- 
miiicQce  which  corresponds  with  the  groove  of 
the  helix.  The  name  obliguut  auri*  (Tod),  ', 
haa  been  applied  to  a  few  fibres  stretching  Irom 
the  back  of  the  concha  (o  the  convexity  directly  above  it;  but  these  appear 
rather  to  form  a  part  of  the  transverse  muscle. 

The  pinna  is  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves  from  seTcial 
difTercnt  sources,  and  these  (particularly  the  vessels)  communi- 
cate freely  on  its  surface. 


*  A  view  of  the  nuiscles  on  the  outer  surrnce  of  the  pinna. — 1.  Tbr 
smaller  muscle  of  the  helix,  2.  The  larger  muscle  of  tlie  Iiclix.  3.  Ti»- 
gicus.     4.  Aiititragicufi. 

t  A  view  of  the  niuselcs  on  [lie  inner  surface  of  the  pinna. — 6.  The  tiaiw- 
vcrsc  muscle  of  the  auricle.     C.  The  oblique  muscle. 
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e.  Arleria  of  lie  Pinna. — The  potterior  auricular  artery  (p,  482),  a   Art»riei; 
branch  from, the  ciCcnuLl  caiotid,  is  distribiileil  cliiufly  on  the  poBterior  or   ^^T^  . 
inner  nirfite^  but  scods  Bmall  hranches  round  uiJ  through  t}ie  cartilage  to 
nmift'  on  the  ontcr  Burfacc  of  the  pinna.     Besides  this  artery,  the  auricle 
nceifcs  others  [onfcrtDr  aurieular]  from  the  temporal  (p.  483)  in  front,  and   anterior 
>  imall  artery  bom  the  occipital  behind  (p.  461).  auncuhr. 

/.  The  vtin*  corrccpond  much  in  their  course  with  that  of  the  arteries,   Veini. 
They  join  the  temporal  vein,  and  return  their  blood  therefore  through  the 
eitemal  jopilar. 

g.  NtTvai^tkt  Pimia. — Thcgreot  owicutirncrve  (p.8Bfl),abranehfrom   NBirmnre 
the  eerricml  plexus,  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  tack  of  the  auricle,  and   „™J^ 
■enda  «insU  fiUmcnls  with  the  posterior  auricular  artery  to  the  outer  sur-   pieius, 
bee  of  the  lobule  and  part  of  the  ear  above  it.     The  pottcrior  auricular  ?"«""">- 
nerve,  derived  from  tlie  facial  (p.  797),  after  communicating  witli  the  auricular   E^     ^ 
trmiKk  trf'thepntyano-gaitric,  ramifies  on  the  back  of  the  car  and  supplies  the 
fctnhent  muacle.     "Hie  upper  tnuscles  of  the  auricle  receive  tlieir  supply 
from  the  (Mtfwro/  branchtt  o^  tht  uane  ntrve.      Tlic  auriculo-temporal  nerve 
(p.  768),  a  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  gives  fihiiueDts 
chiefly  to  the  outer  and  anterior  surface  of  the  pinna. 

2.    THE    EXTEBNAL    ADBITOKY    CANAL. 

•  Fig.  2fl0.*  The   external   auditory  canal  Eit«rual 

(mentufl  auditorius  extcmus),  fig.  ^^Zbr.^' 

8%0,  extends  trom  the  bottom  of  of  lympan. 

the  concha  to  the  membrane  of 

the    tympanum,   and   serves  to 

convey  to  the  middle  chamber  of 

the  ear  the  vibration  of  sound 

collected  by  the  auricle,     TIic 

canal  is  rather  more  tlian  an  inch 

in  length,  and  its  course  inwards 

is  slightly  tortuous.      Beginning  la  curv.^  -, 

at  the  cooclia,  it  inclines  at  first 

upwards  and   forwards,  then   makes  a  little   turn   backwards, 

and  finally  dips  downwards  and  forwards  to  its   termination. 

The  caliber  of  the  passage  is  smallest  about  the  middle ;  the 

•  Horizontal  section  of  the  external  meatus  seen  from  above.  (After 
Bmrnmerring.) — 1.  Bltin  of  the  face  in  front  of  tlie  car,  2.  Skin  of  (he  head 
behind  ^c  car.  3.  Mastoid  process.  4.  Osseous  part  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  6,  Hinder  part  of  Hie  pinna,  cut  through.  0.  I^bute. 
7.  Cartilage  of  auricle  seen  in  Kcction.  8.  External  auditory  meatus.  D. 
Mcmbraiia  tympani.    10,  l>ura  mater. 
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outer  opening  is  larger  in  the  vertical  diameter,  but  the  tym- 
panic end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  oval  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  the  floor  of  the  meatus  is  longer  than  its  roof. 

The  meatus  is  composed  of  a  partly  cartilaginous,  partly 
osseous  tube,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  skin  of  the  pinna. 

a.  The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  forms  somewhat  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  passage.  It  is  continued  from  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna, 
and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  rough  and  prominent  margin  of  the  external 
auditory  aperture  in  the  temporal  bone.  The  substance  of  the  cartilaginous 
tube  is  continuous  witli  that  of  tlio  auricle  only  by  a  narrow  slip ;  the  two 
parts  of  the  cartilage  being  nearly  separuted  by  two  or  three  deep  fissures 
{fissures  of  Santorini),  which  are  directed  across  the  axis  of  the  canal. 
There  is  a  large  deficiency  of  the  cartilage  also  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
meatus,  the  8|)ace  being  filled  up  by  dense  fibrous  membrane. 

b.  The  osseous  portion  of  the  meatus,  which  is  a  little  longer  and  rather 
narrower  than  the  cartilaginous  part,  extends  through  the  substance  of 
the  temporal  bone,  from  the  external  auditory  foramen  to  the  membrane 
which  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanum  (membrana  tymponi).  At 
the  inner  end  of  the  canal  is  a  shallow  groove,  which  extends  round  the 
sides  and  floor  of  the  meatus,  but  is  deficient  above  ;  into  this  the  margip 
of  the  membrane  referred  to  is  inserted. 

c.  The  skin  of  the  meatus  is  continuous  with  that  covering  the  pinna,  bat 
is  very  thin,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
passage.  It  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  both  the  cartilaginous  and 
the  osseous  parts  of  the  canal ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  this,  the  epidermis 
is  stretched  over  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  forming  the  outer 
layer  of  that  structure.  After  maceration  in  water,  or  when  decompositioD 
is  advanced,  the  cutaneous  lining  of  the  passage  may  be  separated  and 
drawn  out  entire,  and  then  it  appears  as  a  small  tube  closed  at  one  end 
somtwhat  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  skin  is  covered  with  fine  hairs, 
and  contains  many  little  oval  bodies  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  which 
are  glands  for  secreting  the  cerumen  or  ear-wax  (glanduLr  ceru/ninosa).  These 
glands  are  most  abundant  about  the  middle  of  the  canal,  where  their 
numerous  openings  may  be  seen  to  perforate  the  skin. 

d.  Vessels  and  nerves, — The  external  auditory  meatus  is  sup- 
plied with  arteries  from  the  posterior  auricular,  internal  maxil- 
lary, and  temporal  arteries ;  and  with  nerves  chiefly  from  the 
tcmporo-auricular  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
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B.  THE  MIDDLE  EAR  OR  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum^  or  drum,  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  is  Tympa- 
a  narrow  irregular  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  ?"|^  '^^^ 
placed  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  ponl  bone, 
the  labyrinth.    It  receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  pliarynx  braM^rop. 
through   the   Eustachian  tube,  and  contains  a  chain  of  small  and  the  in- 
bones,  by  means  of  which  the  vibrations,  communicated  at  the  receiyesair 
bottom  of  the  external  meatus  to  the  membrana  tympani,  are  ^^^  P°**- 
conveyed  across  the  cavity  to  the  internal  ear, — the  sentient  and  con- 
port  of  the  orimn.     The  tympanum  contains  likewise  minute  ***"*  ""^J} 

*  '^  ^      r  bones  with 

muscles  and  ligaments  which  belong  to  the  bones  referred  to,  muscles  and 
as  well  as  some  nerves  which  end  within  this  cavity,  or  only  '^'^••• 
pass  through  it  to  other  parts.  The  cavity  opens,  or  is  con- 
tinued, into  cells  (mastoid)  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  through 
it  the  atmospheric  air  reaches  those  cells.  —  The  boundaries, 
foramina,  and  canals  of  the  tympanum  will  be  first  described, 
and  then  the  parts  contained  in  the  cavity  will  come  under 
examination. 

1.   THE   CAVITY    OF    THE    TYMPANUM. 

This  space  is  very  narrow  from  without  inwards,  but  measures  Boundaries 
from  before  backwards  and  from  above  downwards  nearly  half  n„^^ 
an  inch.  For  the  sake  of  greater  precision  in  describing  the 
several  parts  seen  on  the  sur&ces  of  bone  which  bound  the  tym- 
panum, it  is  usual  to  consider  the  cavity  as  presenting  a  roof, 
and  a  floor,  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior boundary. 

The  roofo{  the  tympanum  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,   Roo£ 
which  may  be  easily  broken  through,  so  as  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  from  above ;  and  is  situate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  near  the  angle 
of  union  with  the  squamous  portion.      The  floor  is  very  nar-  Floor. 
row,  the  outer  and  inner  boundaries  meeting  at  an  acute  angle. 

The  outer  wall  is  formed  by  a  thin  semitransparent  mem-  Outer  walL 
brane  (membrana  tympani),  which  closes  the  inner  end  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  bone. 

The  membrana  tympani,  fig.  221,  a  b,  is  nearly  circular,  and  Membr.  of 
18  slightly  concave  on  the  outer  surface.     It  is  inserted  into  the  ^^"P" 
groove  already  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  meatus  extemus,  and 
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and  lower  part  of  the  Fig.  221.* 

—"-  canal   at  an  angle   of  * 

Mb11«».  i.    about  45°.     TJie  han- 

fi-fdioit.  die  of  one  of  tie  small 
bones  of  the  tympa- 
num, the  malleus,  de- 
scends between  the 
middle  and  inner  lay- 
ers of  the  tnembrana  tympani  to  a  little  below  its  centre,  and 
is  firmly  fixed   to  it ;  and,  as  the  direction  of  the  process  of 

eonam  "'    the  bone  is  slightly  inwards,  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane 

outer  nirt     is  tlicrcby  rendered  concave. 

ti  conaiati  Structure  of  the  Membrane. — Though  very  tbin,  the  membiana  tympani  ia 

of  n  poculuir   composed  of  tlircc  distinct  stniclurcs  r  a  prolongation  of  the  cwlicle  of  the 

wiihnhirer   '^'^•cnial  moatus  forma  the  outer  layer;  the  nmeous  membrane  lining  the 

bnrrownirr.   cavity  of  the  tympanum  fumislies  an  inner  layer  ;  and  between  those  two  is 

'""^       the  proper  Bubstniiee  of  the  vocmbrone,  made  up  of  fine,  closely  arranged 

mucniii  fibtCR.    The  greater  number  of  tlie  fibres  railiatc  from  near  the  centre  to 

niciiibnuic.     tlie  circumference  ;  but  within  tlicee  are  circular  fibres,  which  are  mote 

scattered  and  indistinct,  except  close  to  the  margin  of  the  membrane,  where 

they  form  a  dense,  almost  ligamentous  ring.     Concerning  the  precise  nature 

of  tlic  fibres  of  the  mcmbrana  tympani,  aimtomists  arc  not  agrecd.t 

niT""'-  "^         Immediately  in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into  which  the  mem< 
and  hole  for  brana  tympani  is  inserted,  a  small  fissure  (JUaura  Glasseri) 
chorda  lym-  opg„g  j^jo  (j^e  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.     It  lodges 
a  little  muscle  or  ligament,  which  is  inserted  into  the  long;  process 
of  the  malleus.     To  the  inner  side  of  this  fissure  ia  the  opening 
of  a  small  canal, ^  through  which  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  a- 
capes  firom  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  skull. 
On  inner  Thc  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  fig.  222,  which  is  formed 

by  thc  outer  surface  of  the  internal  ear,  is  very  uneven,  pre- 
senting several  elevations  and  foramina.     Near  its  upper  part  it 


*  Mcmbrana  tympani  from  the  outer  (*}  and  from  the  inner  (d)  aides, 
— 1.  Mcmbrana  tympani.     2.  Malleus.     3.  Stapes.     4.  Incus. 

+  Sir  E.  Home  (Philosoph,  Trans,  vol.  sc.  p.  I,  and  oiiii,  p.  83)  and 
Meckel  have  attempted  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  muscularity ;  bat  thii 
conclusion  has  not  met  with  the  concunence  of  other  obsctvers. 

X  It  is  named,  by  Cruveilhicr,  the  canal  of  Huguiet.  See  his  Anat.  D^ 
script.,  Paris,  1831,  torn.  iii.  p.  006. 
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«n  OToid,  or  nearly  kidney-shaped  opening  (fenestra  ovalia),  hantMnl., 
fig.  S22,  *,  and  fig.  226,  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  '^^^y^'^^. 
vestibule.     This  opening,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is  trans-  ncy-slupcd; 


verse,  with  a  slight  inclinatioQ  downwards   in  front,  is  occu- 
pied in  the  recent  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes,  and  the  annu- 
lar ligament  connected  with  that  process  of  bone.     Above  the  the  ridge  af 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  between  it  and  the  roof  of  the  tympanum,  J^opiai  ° 
is  a  tnnsverse  ridge,  which  corresponds  to  part  of  a  bony  canal 
{aqueduct   of  Failopiiu),  containing  the  portio   dura  of  the 
seventh  nerve  :  below  it  is  a  larger  and  more  rounded  elevation, 
whldi  is  caused  by  the  projection  outwards  of  the  first  turn  of  uidpn>- 
the  cochlea.     This  projection  is  called  the  promontory,  or  tuber  """g^^ei 
cochlea,*;  it  is  marked  by  several  grooves,  in  which  lie  the  fofiympc 
nerves  of  the  tympanic  plexus  (see  note,  p.  802). 

The  groovea  on  the  promontoiy  extend  between  two  very  nnail  foramina, 
rituate,  the  one  at  the  upper,  and  the  other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
montory; and  these  foramina  open  into  two  amall  canals.  The  upper  canal 
(cono/u  tympanicut,  Arnold)  extends  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  to  its  upper  sarface,  and  ends  elote  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 
The  lower  canal  leada  downwards  and  inwards,  also  through  the  Biibstance 
of  the  bone,  to  the  base  of  the  sknll,  and  opens  between  the  outer  onfice  of 
the  carotid  canal  and  the  foremen  lacerum  jugulare. 

*  A  view  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  [ympaniini,  from  Gordon  (Engrarings 
ofthe  Skeleton,  181S).—1.  Openings  of  mastoid  cells.  2.  Fenestra  ovalis.  3. 
Fenestra  rotunda.  4.  Promontory.  6.  Aqueduct  of  Falloplus.  6.  Junc- 
tion of  the  canal  for  the  ehorda  tympani  with  the  aqueduct.  7.  Proceasua 
cochlcarifonnia.  8>  Canal  of  the  tensor  tympani.  t).  Eustachian  tube. 
10.  OH&ec  of  the  carotid  canal. 
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Also  feueit.  Below  and  behind  tbe  promontory,  and  somewhat  hidden  by  it, 
is  rather^  '  ^®  *  roundish  or,  more  correctly,  a  triangular  aperture*  (named 
triangular  fenestra  rotunda),  ^  which  lies  within  a  funnel-shaped  deprea- 
"""  '  sion.  In  the  dried  bone,  the  fenestra  rotunda  opens  into  the 
scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea;  but,  in  the  recent  state,  it  is 
clogcd  by      closed  by  a  thin  membrane, — the  secondary  membrane  of  the 

membrane*     .  ^c*  \ 

tympanum  (iScarpa). 

At  back  The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  presents  at  its  upper 

PML  opcni     P^  ^  larger,  and  several  smaller  openings,  fig.  222,  *,  which 
into  maatd.  lead  into  irregular  cavities  (mastoid  cells)  in  the  substance  of 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.     These  cells  commu- 
nicate freely  with  one  another,  and  are  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  tympanum.     Behind 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  directed  forwards,  is  a  small  conical 
Pynunid  is    eminence,  called  the  pyramid^  or  eminentia  papillaris,  fig.  223, 
nest.  oval.     **•     1^8  ^P^^  ^s  pierced  by  a  foramen,  from  which  emerges  the 
tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle.     From  this  foramen  may  be 
traced  a  minute  canal,  which  turns  downwards  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  joins  obliquely  the  descending  part 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.-f* 
In  front  of        The  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum  gradually  narrows  at  its 
piwIeMM"*  •  ^^^^^  P^^  towards  the  apertures  of  two  parallel  canals,  which 
cocblearifm.  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lamina  of  bone 
SlaToften-  (processus    cochlear  if ormis)^  fig.    222,   ^.      The   upper    and 
Mr  tymp.      smaller  canal,  about  half  an  inch  long,  lodges  the  tensor  tym- 
of  Eostach.    P^i^i  muscle,  fig.  225,  ^ ;  its  tympanic  orifice  is  situate  directly 
tube.  ju  ffQut  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  ex- 

panded and   everted  end  of  the  cochleariform  process.     The 
lower  and  larger  of  the  two  canals  forms  the  osseous  portion  of 
the  Eustachian  tube. 
This  tube  The  Eustachian  tube  (tuba  vel  ductus  Eustachii)  is  a  canal, 

wt\(^ ?P"  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  cartilage  and  membrane,  which 
rynx.  leads  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  upper  part  of 

It  is  direct-  the  pharynx.      From  the  tjrmpanum  it  is  directed  forwards  and 
edtormd    ijjwards,  with  a  little  inclination  downwards ;    and  its  entire 

*  Hallcr  deacribcd  it  as  a  canal  having  two  openings,  rather  than  a  mere 
foramen.     (Elemcnta  Physiologioe/*  lib.  xv.  §  26.    See  also  Scarpa,  *'  De 
structnra  fenestra)  rotundee,  et  de  tympano  secundario  anatomicse  obaerra- 
tiones."  Mutinie,  1772.) 
t  Described  by  Huguier  in  Cruveilhier,  (Anat.  Descript.  torn.  iii.  p.  601.) 
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length  is  from  an  inch  snd  a  half  to  two  incbea.     The  obmoub 
division  of  the  EostMhian  tuhe,  fig.  S^",  begina  in  the  lower  Boar  new 
and  fore  part  of  the  tympanum,  below  the  cocbleariform  pro-  [fj^'^^e,) 
ceas,  and  gnduslly  contracting  in  diameter  as  it  extends  for-  ofconiiaga 
wards,  ends  in  a  jagged  opening  at  the  anteTioi  margin  of  tlie  towuSTia- 
petrona  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  close  to  the  angle  of  June-  *^^^  '°^ 
tion  with  the  sqaamons  portion.      The  anterior  port  of  the 
tube,  fig.  223,*,  is  formed  of  a  triangular  piece  of  cartilage,  the 
edges  of  which  are  slightly  curled  round  towards  each  other, 
letfing  an  interral  at  the  outer  side,  in  which  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted by  dense  fibrous  membrane.     Narrow  behind,  tho  tube  Very  n«r- 
gradually   expands  till   it  becomes  wide   and   tmm pet-shaped  "j^g.. 
in  front ;   and  the   anterior  part  is  compressed  from  side   to  puided  uid 
ride,  snd  is  fixed  to  the  inner  plate   of  the  pterygoid  pro-  l^i^^^ 
cess  of  the  sphenoid  bone.     The  anterior  opening  is  oval  in  ^°^ 
form,  and  is  placed  obliquely  at  the  side  and  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  into  which  its  prominent  margin  projects  behind  the 
lower  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  above  the  level  of  the  hard  pakte. 
Through  this  aperture  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
enters,  and  is  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 

2.    SHALL    BONES    OF    THE    EAE. 

Three   small  bones  (ossicula  anditfis)  are  contained  in  the  SnmilbonH 


Fig.  223* 


■\\ 


apper  part  of  the  tympanum,  fig.  22S :  of  these,  the  outermost 
*  A  view  of  the  innn  wsll  of  the  tjmptnum  and  EustKbisn  tube  in  the 
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One  con- 
nected w. 
menibr. 
tvinp.;  ano- 
ther with 
feneBt.ovaI.; 
the  third 
between 
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(malleus)  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani,  fig.  221 ;  the 
innermost  (stapes)  is  fixed  in  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  and  the  third 
(incus),  placed  between  the  other  two,  is  connected  to  both  by 
minute  joints,  fig.  224,  d.  The  first  two  are  placed  in  nearly  a 
vertical  direction,  the  last  is  horizontal.  The  result  is  a  species 
of  angular  and  jointed  connecting  rod  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  which  serves  to  communicate 
vibrations  from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  internal  car. 


MALLEUS. 

Malleus :  a,  Tlie  malleus  lias  been  named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  form  to  a 

hammer.     It  consists  of  a  central  thicker  portion,  with  processes  of  different 

head,  lengths.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  is  a  rounded  head  (capitulum),  fig. 

224,  A,  *,  which  is  lodged  in  the  „.     ^^ .  ^ 

-     ,  r  Iff.  i254.* 

upper    part    of   the  tympanum,  *^ 

above  the  membrana  tympani,  fig.  B 

221,  B ;  and  presents  internally 
articular  and  iwsteriorly  an  irregularly  oval 
surface,         plane  surface,  224,  a,  *,   covered 

with   cartilage,    for    articulation 

with  the  incus.    Below  the  head 

is  a  constricted  part  or  neck  (cer- 
vix) ;  and  beneath  this  another 

slight  enlargement  of  the  bone, 

to  which  the  processes  arc  at- 
handle,  tached.  The  handle  (manubrium) 

of  the  malleus,  a,  ^,  is  a  tapering 

and    slightly    twisted     process, 

which  is  compressed  from  before 

backwards  to  near  its  point,  where  it  is  flattened  in  the  op})osite  direction. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  directed  nearly  vertically,  with  a  slight  inclina- 


*• 


recent  state,  with  the  small  bones  in  their  natural  position.  (Arnold.)^!. 
Styloid  process  of  the  teiuporal  bone.  2.  Mastoid  process.  3.  Fore  part 
of  the  pars  petrosa.  4.  Pharyngeal  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  5. 
Its  cartilaginous  part.  6.  Its  mucous  surface.  7.  Carotid  canal.  8. 
Fenestra  rotunda.  0.  Malleus.  10.  Incus.  11.  Stapes.  12.  Pyramid 
and  stapedius.  The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  malleus,  and  the  upper  and 
[)osterior  ligaments  of  the  incus,  arc  also  seen. 

*  The  bones  of  the  tympanum  enlarged.  (Arnold.) — a.  Malleus.  1. 
Head.  2.  Handle.  3.  Long  process.  4.  Short  process.  5.  Articular 
siuface.  D.  Incus.  1.  Body.  2.  Long  process.  3.  Short  process.  4. 
Articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  malleus,  o.  Stapes.  1.  Head.  8. 
Posterior  cms.  3.  Anterior  eras.  4.  Base.  c.»  Base  of  stapes,  d.  The 
three  bones  in  their  natural  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 
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tion  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is  received  between  the  middle  and  inner  layers 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.    At  the  fore  part 
and  near  the  base  of  this  process  is  a  smaU  elevation,  to  which  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle  is  attached,  fig.  225.  The  long  process  (processus  gracilis),  fig.   long  pro- 
224,  A,',  is  a  very  slender  spine  of  bone,  often  broken  oflF  in  removal  from  the  ^^^^••» 
tympanum,  which  projects  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the  neck  of  the  mal- 
leus, and  extends  thence  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  Qlosscrian 
fissure.     Its  end  is  flattened  and  expanded,  and  is  connected  generally  by 
ligamentous  fibres  and  sometimes  by  bony  matter  to  the  sides  of  the  fissure. 
The  short  process  (processus  brevis  vel  obtusus),  a,  ^,  is  a  low  conical  eminence   short  pro- 
springing  from  beneath  the  cervix,  and  projecting  outwards  towards  the   ""• 
upper  part  of  the  membrana  tympani.    It  is  in  contact  with  the  middle 
layer  of  that  membrane,  and  is  not,  therefore,  so  completely  invested,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  malleus,  by  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanmn. 

INCUS. 

6.  The  incus,  fig.  224,  d,  has  been  compared  to  an  anvil  in  form  (hence  its   Incus : 
name) ;  but  it  perhaps  resembles  more  a  bicuspid  tooth  with  the  fangs 
nidely  separated.     It  presents  a  body  and  two  processes.     The  body  of  the   body, 
incus,  \  is  somewhat  square,  and  is  situate  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  tympanum,  above  the  margin  of  the  membrana  tympani .     It  presents  a 
deeply  concave  articular  surface,  \  which  is  directed  upwards,  forwards,  artic  surfl, 
and  a  little  outwards,  and  receives  the  head  of  the  malleus.     The  sur&ces 
of  the  little  ball-and-socket  joint  thus  formed  are  tipped  with  articular  car- 
tilage and  covered  by  a  synovial  membrane.     The  shorter  of  the  two  pro-   short  pro- 
cesses (eras  breve)  of  the  incus,  ',  projects  nearly  horizontally  backwards   ^•■» 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  bone.     The  end  is  rough,  and  is 
often  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum near  the  entrance  of  the  mastoid  cells.     The  long  process  (cms   long  pro- 
longum),  ',  tapers  rather  more  gradually,  and  is  slightly  bent  as  it  descends   cess, 
nearly  vertically  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus.    On  the  innor  surface 
of  its  point  is  a  rounded  tubercle,  tipped  with  cartilage  (processus  lenti- 
cularis) :  this  tubercle,  which  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes,  has 
been  described  as  a  separate  bone,  under  the  name  of  os  orbicuLire  seu 
lentiadare, 

STAPES. 

The  stapes,  the  third  and  innermost  bone  of  the  ear,  fig.  224,  c,  is  in  shape   Stapes: 
remarkably  like  a  stirrap  (whence  its  name),  and  is  composed  of  a  head,  a 
base,  and  two  crura.     The  head,  *,  is  directed  outwards  towards  the  mem-   head, 
brana  tympani,  and  has  on  its  end  a  slight  depression,  covered  with  cartilage, 
which  articulates  with  the  lenticular  process  of  the  incus.     The  base,  *,  is   base, 
placed  horizontally  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  the  margin  of  which  it  is  fixed 
by  ligamentous  fibres.     The  form  of  the  base  is  irregularly  oval,  the  upper 
margin  being  ciurved,  while  the  lower  one  is  nearly  straight.     The  crura  neck  and 
of  the  stapes  diveigc  from  a  constricted  part  (neck)  of  the  bone,  imme-  cruni. 
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diately  behind  the  head,  and  arc  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
base  near  its  extremities.  The  anterior  crus  is  the  shorter  and  straightcr  of 
the  two.  The  crura,  with  the  base  of  the  stapes,  inclose  a  small  triangular 
space,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  occupied  by  a  thin  membrane,  stretched 
across.  A  shallow  groove  runs  round  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bone^ 
and  into  this  the  membrane  is  received. 

3.    LIGAMENTS    AND    MUSCLES    OF   THE    TYMPANUM. 

Connexion  The  small  boncs  above  described  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  by  liga- 
mentous fibres,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  certain 
degree  of  movement  at  each  of  the  points  at  which  two 
bones  come  into  contact.  By  this  means  apparently  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  transmitted  to  the 
internal  ear  without  that  sudden  shock  which  would  be  in- 
evitable were  the  bony  communication  rigid  and  unyielding. 
Jointo  are  With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  several  bones 
betw.  them,  of  the  tympanum,  it  has  already  been  said  that  the  head  of 
the  malleus  is  received  into  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  the 
body  of  the  incus,  and  that  the  lenticular  process  of  the 
incus  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes.  The  surfaces 
of  bone  entering  into  the  formation  of  these  small  joints  are 
tipped  with  cartilage,  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  and 
surrounded  by  short  ligamentous  fibres  in  the  form  of  cap- 
sular ligaments. 
MucouB  The  attachment  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  to  the  walls  of 

nnndi  the    ^^^  tympanum  is    effected   partly    by   the  reflexions   of  the 
bones.  mucous  membrane  lining  that  cavity,  but  chiefly  by  ligaments 

Miuclesand  and  muscles.  Owing  to  the  minuteness  of  these  structures, 
'  and  their  being  covered  by  vascular  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  with  certainty  their  exact  nature;  and 
hence  much  diflercnce  of  opinion  exists  amongst  authors  as 
to  the  number  of  the  muscles  of  the  tympanum.  ScBmmer- 
ring*  describes  four;  Tod*|-  increases  the  number  to  nine; 
but  the  general  tendency  of  modem  anatomical  investigations 
is  to  throw  doubts  on  the  muscular  nature  of  two  or  three 
of  those  even  mentioned  by  Soemmerring. 


*  Soemmerring,  S.  T.    Icones  Organi  Auditiis  Humani. 
t  Tod,  D.    The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  &c 
Lond.  1832. 
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The  greater  number  of  these  Btructuree  (muscular  and  liga-  m 
znentoiis)  are  attached  to  the  malleus.  ^ 

Taaor  tympaiu,  fig.  226,  '  (musculua  intetmis  niBllei).— This  is  the  only   T 
miwcle  of  die  tympanDin  eoncemiag  the  nature  of  which  there  is  no  dispute.   *) 
It  consists  of  a  long,  taper- 
I   ing,  fleshy  part,  and  a  slcD- 
I   der  tendon.     The  iau»cular 
fibres  arise  from  the  carti- 
lagiiioua  end  uf  the  fiuBta- 
chian  tube  and  (he  adjoining 
surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  from  the  sides  of  u  small 
canal,     alreudy     deEcribcd, 
above  and  parallel  to  the  os-   ii 
seous  portion  of  the  Eusta-  ^ 
chiaD  tube.     In  this  canal     ' 
the    muscle    is     conducted 
neailf     horizontally    back- 
wards to  the  fore  part  of  the 
cavity    of   the   tympanum. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  ti 
fenestra  ovalis  the  tendon  of  " 
the  moscle  bends  at  nearly   ^ 
a  right  angle  over  the  pro-  ^ 
ccsEus  coclilearifbrmis,  and 
passes   thence  outwards   to 
he  inserted  into  the  fore  part 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  near  its  root  and  below  the  processus  gracilis. 

The  laxtUor  tj/mpaai  augor  at  Scemrocrring  is  by  many  anatomists  belieted  L 
to  be  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  supplied  with  vessels 
which  give  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  muscular  structure.  Under  the 
ide*  that  it  ia  simply  fibrous,  this  has  been  named  the  anterior  ligamml  of 
Me  maliaa.  Arising  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
slightly  from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  it  is  directed 
backwards  and  inwards,  posses  through  the  Olasserian  fissure,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  malleus,  just  above  the  root  of  the  processus  gracilis. 

The  laxator  tympani  minor  of  Scemmcrring  (poilerior  ligament  of  the  L 
malietil — Lincke)  Is  mode  up  of  reddish  fibres,  whicli  arc  fixed  at  one  end  '" 
to  the  upper  and  hack  port  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  pass  forwards 


*  A  view  of  the  contents  of  the  tympanum  seen  from  above,  afler  cutting 
sway  the  roof  of  the  cavity  and  part  of  the  pars  petrosa  of  the  tcmnoid 
bone. — 1.  Inner  semicircular  canal  opened.  S.  Cochlea  exposed.  3,  Eus- 
tachian tube.  4.  Caput  mallei.  S.  Incus.  6.  Stapes.  7.  Tensor  tym- 
pani.     8.  Stapedius. 
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and  inwariLs  between  the  mi<MIe  and  inner  layers  of  the  membrana  tynipani, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  border  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  the 
short  process  near  it. 

The  napenMory  ligament  of  the  malleus*  (ligamcntaim  teres  vel  superius) 
consists  of  a  little  round  bundle  of  fibres,  which  descend  perpendicularly 
from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  head  of  the  malleus.  It  is  about  two 
lines  in  length. 

No  miuckt        The  incus  has  no  muscles  attached  to  it.     This  bone  is 
tncni^*^  ^    ^^?^  ^°  position  chiefly  by  its   attachments,  already  noticed, 
with  the  malleus  and  stapes. 

Ligament  of  It  is  likewise  suspended  by  a  small  ligament  (the  potterior  ligament  of 
that  bone,  the  incus,  fig.  223),  which  extends  from  near  the  point  of  the  short  cms  di- 
rectly backwards  towards  the  i>osterior  wall  of  the  t}'mpanuni,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  near  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells. 
Arnold  moreover  describes  an  upper  ligament  of  the  incus,  fig.  223,  which 
attaches  the  upper  part  of  the  incus  (near  its  articulation  with  the  malleus) 
to  the  roof  of  the  tympnnimi.  Its  direction  is  parallel  with,  and  close  behind 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  malleus. 

The  stapes  is  provided  with  a  little  muscle  which  acts  on 
the  outer  end  or  head,  and  a  ligament  which  fixes  the  base 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  limited  degree  of  motion 
of  the  whole  bone. 

StapcdiuB  The  stapedius  muscle,  fig.  225,  ",  is  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  the  pyramid, 

m  pyFBiuia.  ^^.^^  ^^^  sides  of  which  its  fibres  arise.  The  tendon  pierces  the  aperture  at 
the  apex  of  that  little  elevation,  and  passing  forwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
neck  of  the  stapes,  close  1>ehiud  the  articulation  of  that  bone  with  the  lenti- 
cular process  of  tlie  incus.  The  muscularity  of  the  stapedius  lias  been 
questioned  by  some  anatomists.  Soemmcrring  figures  a  branch  of  the  jwrtio 
dura  supplying  it.  A  very  slender  spine  of  bone  has  been  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius  in  man  ;  and  a  similar  piece  of  bone, 
though  of  a  rounder  shape,  exists  constantly  in  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  other 
animals. 
Annular  The  annular  ligament  of*  the  stapes  (ligamentum  orbiculare  vel  annulare 

ligt.  con-  baseos  stapedis)  connects  the  base  of  the  bone  to  the  manrins  of  the  fora- 
w.  ftMimt.  ^^^^  (fenestra  ovalis),  in  which  it  is  lodged.  Tlie  fibres  of  the  b'gament 
ovalis.  are  covered  on  the  outer  side  by  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum,  and  on 

the  inner  side  by  the  membrane  of  the  vestibule. 

4.    THE    LINING    MEMBRANE    OF    THE    TYMPANUM. 

Mucous  The   tympanum  is   lined   throughout   by  a  thin,   vascular, 

tinued^from  fibro-mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 

*  Seen  in  fig.  223,  over  number  J). 
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membrane  of  the  pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  Eustachian 
is  further  prolonged  from  the  tympanum  backwards  into  the  to^toid"' 
mastoid  cells.     It  adheres  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  cells; coven 
forms  the  inner  layer  of   the   membrana    tympani,  assists   in 
coTering  over  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  gives  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  to  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  tym- 
panum,   and    to    the   nerves  which    cross    that   cavity.      The 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  cartilaginous  part  of   the 
Eustachian  tube  resembles  much  the  membrane  of  the  pha- 
rynx, with  which  it  is  immediately  continuous.      It  is  thick, 
villous,  and  highly  vascular,  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  and 
provided  with    many  simple  mucous  glands   which   pour  out 
a  thick  secretion.     In   the    osseous    part    of  the  Eustachian  Difrenfrom 
tube,  however,  this  membrane  gradually  changes   its   charac-  Y"***','^*" 
ter;    and   in   the   tympanum  and  mastoid   cells   it    is  paler, 
thinner,  and  less  vascular,  presents  no  traces  of  mucous  fol- 
licles or  cilia,  and  secretes  a  less  viscid,  yellowish  fluid. 

5.    VESSELS    AND    KEBVES    OF    THE    TYMPANUM. 

The   arteries  of    the  tjrmpanum,    though   very   small,   are  Arteries 
numerous,   and    are    derived    from    several   branches   of    the 
external  and  internal  carotid. 

The  fore  part  of  the  cavity  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  fr.  internal 
ike  iniernal  maxUlary  (see  p.  485),  which  enters  by  the  fissure  of  Glasser.  maxillary  ; 
The  back  part  of  the  cavity,  including  the  mastoid  eells^  receives  its  arteries 
from  the  tiiflo- mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery  (see  p.  482),   post.aurio. 
which  is  conducted  to  the  tympanum  by  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.     These 
two  arteries  also  form  a  vascular  circle  round  the  margin  of  the  membrana 
tympani.      The  smaller  anastomosing  arteries,  of  the  tympanum  are,  the 
petrotal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  which  enters  through  the  hiatus 
Fallopii ;  the  Vidian  branch  of  the  descending  palatine,  through  the  Vidian 
canal ;  branches  through  the  bone  from  the  internal  carotid  artery,  furnished   internal 
from  that  vessel  whilst  in  the  carotid  canal ;  and  occasionally  a  twig  along  ^^i^^^^id- 
the  Eustachian  tube  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

The  veins  of  the  tympanum  pour  their  contents  through   Vcius. 
the  middle  meningeal  and  pharyngeal  veins,  and   through  a 
plexus  near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  into    the   in- 
ternal jugular  vein. 

iVen?e*.— The  tympanum  contains  several  nerves;  for,  besides  Ncrvc». 
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TvmpAnic 
plezui. 


Nerve  of 
tensor  tym- 
pani  from 
otic  gangl. 

Chonla 
tyiup. 


those  which  supply  the  parts  of  the  middle  ear,  there  are  seve- 
ral which  merely  serve  to  connect  nerves  of  different  origin. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  supplied  by 
filaments  from  the  plexus  (tympanic  plexus),  which  occupy 
several  small  and  shallow  grooves  described  as  being  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cavity,  and  particularly  on  the  surface  of 
the  promontory  (see  page  802). 

The  tifmpanic  plexus  is  formed  by  the  communications  between,  1st,  the 
tympanic  branch  {nerve  of  Jacobson)  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of  tlie  glosso- 
pharyngeal ;  2nd,  a  filament  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic ; 
3rd,  a  branch  which  joins  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  from  the 
Vidian ;  4th  and  lastly,  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  from  the  otic 
ganglion. 

These  nerves  having  been  already  described  with  the  trunks  from  which 
they  are  severally  derived,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  them  here  as  they 
are  seen  in  the  tympanum.  The  nerve  of  Jacobson,  fig.  192,  *,  enters  the 
tympanum  by  a  small  foramen  near  its  floor,  which  forms  the  upper  end  of 
a  short  canal  in  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  beginning  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  between  the  carotid  foramen  and  the  jugular  fossa.  The 
nerve  from  the  carotid  plexus, ',  is  above  and  in  front  of  this,  and  passes 
through  the  bone  directly  from  the  carotid  canal.  The  branch  to  the  great 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  %  is  lodged  in  a  canal  which  opens  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  tympanum  in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  small  superficial 
petrosal  nerve,  %  also  enters  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cavity  beneath  the  canal 
fur  the  tensor  tympani. 

The  tensor  tympani  muscle  receives  its  nerve  from  the 
otic  ganglion,  fig.  192,  ^°;  and  the  stapedius  is  figured 
by  Sosmmcrring  as  supplied  by  a  filament  from  the  facial 
nerve.  The  chorda  tympani  is  not  destined  for  the  supply 
of  any  part  of  the  middle  ear ;  it  is  invested  in  a  tubular 
reflexion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  its 
course  across  the  cavity  has  been  described  (see  page  796). 
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G.  THE   INTERNAL  EAR,  OR   LABYRINTH. 

This,  which  is  the  essential  or  sensory  part  of  the  organ 
of  hearing,  is  contained  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  is  made  up  of  two  very  different  structures, 
known  respectively  as  the  osseous  and  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth. 

1.  The  osseous  labyrinth  is  lodged  in  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  presents,  when  sepaiated 
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from  this,  the  appeaiance  shewn  in  the  enlarged  figure  (S26). 
It  is  incompletely  divided  into  three  parts,  named  respcc- 
tivelj  the  Testibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea. 
They  are  lined  throughout  by  a  thin  serous  mcmbraDc,  which 
■ecretes  a  clear  fluid  (perilymph). 

S.  The  membranoux  labyrinth  is  contained  within  the  bony  i/ 
bbyrintli,  and,  being  smaller  than  it,  a  space  intervenes  between  *" 
the  two,  which  is  occupied  with  tte  perilymph  just  referred  a 
to.  This  structure  supports  numerous  minute  ramifications  ^ 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  incloses  a  liquid  secretion  (endo-  § 
lymph).  The  ports  thus  briefly  noticed  will  now  be  described  »i 
in  detail. 

1.    THE    OSSEOUS    LABYKINTII. 

a.  The  vratibuie,  fig.  9S.6,  *,  forms  a  sort  of  central  chamber  ^ 
of  the  labyrinth,  which  communicates  in  front  with  the  cochlea,  „ 
behind  with  the  semicircular  ca-  "' 
'*■      ■'  nals,  on  the  outer  side  with  tlie  « 

cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  on  "^ 
the  inner  side  with  the  meatus 
auditoiius  intemus.  The  vesti- 
bule is  irregularly  ovoidal  in 
shape,  and  is  slightly  flattened 
or  compressed  from  without  in- 
wards. The  outer  wall,  which 
separates  it  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  presents  the  fe- 
nestra ovalis,*,  already  noticed, 
which  is  closed,  in  the  recent 
state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes 
and  its  annular  ligament.  Near  f 
the  upper  part  of  the  inner  '' 
wall  is  an  ovoid  depression  called  the  fovea  hemi-elUptica,  fig. 
S27,  *  (sinus  ovatus — Scemmerring);  and  beneath  this  is  an- 
other rounder  pit,  the  fovea  kemispktrica,  *  (sinus  rotundua  —  F 


petnua  put 


■f-  An  enlarged  view  of  the  Isbyrint)!  from  the  outer  Ride,  (After  Soemmer- 
ring^) — 1.  Ve«tib«Je.  2.  FencBtra  oVBlis.  3,  Superior  Bemicircular  conul. 
4.  Externa]  BemiciTculilr  c&nal.  6.  Posterior  GemicirculHr  cuinl.  d.  First 
lum  of  the  cochlea.  T.  Secnnd  turn.  8.  Apex  of  coohlcn.  9.  Fenestra 
rotunda.  'Ainpnllx  of  semicircular  canals. — The  snialkT  tigure  represents 
the  MMOu*  bbyiinth  of  its  natural  size. 
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Sccmmemng).     Between  the  two  hollows  extends  a  transTcne 

Criit*.         ridge,  which  is  named  the  crista  veslibuli,  or  eminentia  pyra- 

midalis.        Both    the    riiige  and    the   hemispherical    fossa    aie 

Minute  fa-    pierced  with  many  small  holes,  which  serre  to  transmit  branchei 

wmiiia.        Qf  jijg  auditory  nerve  from  the  _     , 

internal  auditory  meatus.     Be- 
hind the  fovea  hemisphcrica  is 
the  small  oblique  opening  of  a 
Aiiaeductof  canal,  *    (the   aqueduct  of  the 
Te.Ubule.      ctslibuU),  which  cxtcnds  to  the 
posterior  surtace  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
it   transmits  a  small  vein  in  a 
tubular  prolongation  of   mem- 
brane.     At  the  back  part   of 
the  vestibule  are  five  round  apertures,  leading  into  the  Ecmiar- 
cular  canals  ;  and  at  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  cavity  is  t 
larger  opening,  that  communicates  with  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the 
cochlea  (apertura  scala  vtatibuti). 
ThiM  uDii-       b.  The  semicircular  canals,   fig.  226,  ',  *,  ',  are  three  bony 
"'         "  tubes,  situate  above  and  behind  the  vestibule,  into  which  they 
fire  open-     open  by  five  apertures,  already  noticed.     Each  tube  is  bent  so 
TOitil^  ^  '"  f*"™  '^*^  greater  part  of  a  circle ;  and  each  presents,  at 

Ampallaai   one  end,  a  slightly  dilated  part,  called  the  ampulla.     In  other 
me^end  of    pegpects,  namely,  in  position  with  regard  to  the  vestibule,  in 
direction,  and  in  length,  the  canals  differ  from  one  another. 
Super.ierti-  Thc  superior  semicircular  canal,  fig.  226,  *,  is  vertical  in  direc- 
uppCTmrf.    *'•"* ''  '"'^i  risiiig  above  any  other  part  of  the  labyrinth,  forms  a 
afpetn.pan  smooth  round  projection  on  the  upper  surfiice  of  the   petrous 
iKHie.  ^       portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     The  anterior  or  dilated  end  of 
the  canal  opens  by  a  distinct  orifice  into  thc  upper  part  of  the 
vestibule;  whilst  the  opposite  extremity  joins  the  corresponding 
non-dilated  end  of  the  posterior  vertical  semicircular  canal,  and 
enters  by  a  common  aperture  with  it  into  the  back  part  of  the 


*  Section  of  the  labyrinth  (fiorn  ScBiamerring),  allowing  the  inner  sur&ee 
ofthcc&vity, — 1.  Fovea  hemi-elliptica.     S.  Fovea  liemi!ipherica.     3.  Cont- 


I  oj)ening  of  the  superior  and  posterior  aeniicircular  camda.  4.  Open- 
,  of  oqiicduct  oFthe  vestibule.  5.  The  superior  ;  fl,  the  posterior  ;  and 
tlie  external  scmiciicular  canals.     6.  Spiral  canal  of  thc  cochlea  (acala 


iqiicduct  oFthe  vestibule.     5.  The  superior  ;  fl,  the  posti 
xtemal  semicircular  canals.     6.  Spiral  canal  of  thc   ~     ' 
tympani).    8.  Aqueduct  of  the  cochlea.    10.  Lamina  spiral!) 
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vestibule.   The /iM/erior  semicircular  canal,  fig.  226,^  also  verti-  Pott  verti- 
cal  in  direction,  is  the  longest  of  the  three  tubes.     The  ampulla  J^ngcs^  u 
of  this  canal  is  attached  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vcs-  joined  w. 
tibule ;   and  the  cylindrical  crus  joins  the  common  trunk  above  £jjg„^^  \^ 
described.    The  external  semicircular  canal,  fig.  226,*,  is  placed  horizontal, 
horizontally ,  and  opens  by  two  distinct  orifices  into  the  upper  j^^n  angle** 
and  back  part  of  the  vestibule.     This  canal  is   shorter    than  betw.oUier 
either  of  the  other  two. 

c.  The  cochlea^  fig.  226,  ^,  ^,  ®,  is  the  third  and  most  anterior  Cochlea: 
division  of  the  internal  ear.      "When  the  dense  bony  substance, 
in  which  it  lies  embedded,  is  picked  away,  the  cochlea  presents  "  conical ; 
the  form  of  a  blunt  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  towards  base  to; 
the  internal  auditory  meatus,  whilst  the  apex  is  directed  out-  temalmoi- 
▼ards,  with  an  inclination  forwards  and  downwards.     The  sur-  tug. 
&ce  of  the  cone  is  marked  by  a  spiral  groove,  which  gives  to 
this  part  of  the  labyrinth  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  spiral 
shell — whence  its  name. 

A  general  idea  of  the  plan  on  which  this  more  complex  portion  of  the   Pl*n  of 
labyrinth  is  constructed,  may  be  obtained  by  first  supposing  it  to  be  a 
gradually  tapering  bony  tube  of  a  certain  length,  which  is  divided  into  two  ^^'^  ^^ 
compartments  by  a  partition  (partly  bone  and  partly  membrane),  the  two  tially  dirid- 
compartmcnts  being  distinct,  except  at  the  end,  where  they  comnmnicate  ^  *°*^  *^° 
Fig.  228.*         °°®  ^^^  *^®  other  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  *^^ 

the  partition.  Such  is  the  simplest  idea  of  this  division 
of  the  internal  ear,  and  it  actually  exists  in  this  form  in 
the  ear  of  birds.     See  fig.  228,  '. 

The  names  given  to  certain  parts  may  be  indicated 
vJX3L  /^  y     here.    The  partition  is  called  the  lamina  spiralis,  and 
^\'^Y\f         *^®  reason  for  the  term  "  spiral"  will  presently  appear  ; 
(      '^-ir    *       the  two  half- tubes,  which  are  termed  scalse,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  cavities 
(tympanum  and  vestibule)  into  or  towards  which  they 
open  respectively ;  the  place  at  which  the  half-tubes 
join  is  the  helicotrema  ;  and  the  end  of  the  tube  cover- 
ing thin  over  is  the  cupola. 

In  order  to  convert  the  straight  tube  now  noticed  into  the  spiral  one  The  tube 
named  cochlea,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  coiled  on  itself  so  as  to  intercept  2*^,^^" 
a  conical  space — ^the  first  turn  making  much  the  widest  sweep,  fig.  226 ;  gpinL 
and  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  spongy  substance  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  added  bony  matter,  which  supports  the  coils  of  the  tube,  together  with 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tube  itself,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  modiolus. 

♦  Osseous  labyrinth  of  the  bam  owl  (Strix  flammca).  (From  Breschet.)— 
1.  Semicircular  canals.     2.  Vestibule.    3.  Cochlea. 

dQ2 
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The  spiral  canal  of  ike  cochlea  (canalis  spiralis  coclilce), 
fig.  2S9,  *,  *,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
broadest  part,  which  is  turned 
tovards  the  cavity  of  the  vesti- 
bule. From  this  point  Uie  canal 
makes  two  turns  and  a  half  round 
the  central  pillar,  (from  left  to 
right  in  the  right  ear,  and  in  the 
opposite    direction  in    the    left 

ear,)  and  ends  by  an  arched  and  closed  extremity  called  the 
cupola,  which  forms  tlic  apex  of  the  whole  cochlea.  The  first 
coil,  being  composed  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  tube,  nearly 
hides  the  second  turn  from  view  ;  and,  bulging  somewhat  into 
the  tympanum,  forms  the  round  elevation  on  the  inner  wall  of 
that  cavity  called  the  promontory. 

The  modiolus  (columella  cochlese),  fig.  929, ',  forms  the  cen- 
tral pillar  or  axis  round  which  turn  the  spiral  canal  and  the  Spiral 
lamina.  It  is  much  thicker  within  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea 
than  at  any  other  part ;  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  through  the 
second  coil ;  and  i^in  slightly  expands  within  the  lost  half-tnm 
or  cupola,  fig.  !iS9.  The  outer  surface  of  the  modiolus  is  dense, 
being,  in  (act,  composed  of  the  walls  of  the  spiral  canal ;  but 
tlie  centre  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  is  pierced  by  tnany  small 
canals  for  the  passage  of  the  auditory  nerve  from  the  inner 
meatus  to  the  lamina  spiralis,  fig.  S30.  One  of  these  canals, 
larger  than  the  rest  {canalia  centralis  modioli),  runs  from  the 
base  through  the  centre  of  the  modiolus  to  the  apex,  where  it 
expands  slightly,  and  forms  what  has  been  named  the  in/im- 
dibulum. 

The  spiral  lamina  (lamina  spiralis),  fig.  230,  is,  in  the  dried 
state,  a  thin,  fiat,  osseous  plate,  growing  from  and  winding 
round  the  modiolus,  and  projecting  into  the  spiral  canal,  so  ai 
partially  to  divide  it  into  two  seals.  In  this  state  the  separa- 
tion of  the  scaltc  is  incomplete;  firstly,  because  the  osseoos 
lamina  is  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  where  it  forms  a 


*  Dingrnm  Ghowiiig  the  form  and  structure  of  the  dry  cochlea  (liid 
open.)  —  1.  Modiolii«.  2.  Lamina  spiialis.  3.  Scala  tyinp«ni,  4.  Scab 
vcstibuli. 
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■ort  of  open  book-like  termination  (hamulus)  ;  and,  secondly,  fbm)  Ii>- 
because  its  free  margin  does  not,  at  any  part,  reach  much  further  ^1*  ** 
Tie  230  •  ^'^  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 

tance between  the  modiolus  and 
the  outei  wall  of  the  spiral  canal. 
This  free  edge  of  the   osseous 
lamina  gives  attachment  in  the 
recent   state    to   a    membranous 
septum      (membranous      zone), 
which   is   continued  outwards  to 
beiiuiOTtedintothecircumfeTenceofthespiral  canal.  Within  the  uidcon- 
attachcd  portion  of  the  osseous  lamina,  and  therefore  winding  ,,11"^ 
close  round  the  modioluB,  is  a  small  canal,  named  by  Rosenthal  }«""^  *•> 
the  canali*  apiralia  modioli. 

The  osseous  lamina  is  thin  and  dense  near  its  free  maigin  ; 
but  near  the  modiolus  it  is  composed  of  two  denser  outer 
plates,  inclosing  a  more  open  and  spongy  structure,  in  which 
run  numerous  small  canals,  continuous,  but  running  at  right 
■nglea  with  the  canals  in  the  centre  of  the  modiolus.  In  these 
are  lodged  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  *caltt  are  the  two  passages  into  which  the  general  canal   Diviuoni 
of  the  cochlea  is  divided  by  the  lamina  just  described.     One 
of  these,  the  »cata  timpani,  fig.  S90,  *,  communicates  with  the  ScbIu 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which,  in  the  ^fP^i- 
recent  state,  is  closed  by  the  secondary  membrana  tympani,  and 

with  the  scala  vestibuli  by  an  opening  (helicotremd)  left  at  the   ^*^  ""^ 
_  .,  ,  ,        ,       '  '^  p   o        1  p  ■  p    ,i_      jom"  hell- 

apex  01   the   cochlea,  in  consequence  of  the  dehciency  of  the  cgtremt 

luDiDa  spiralis  in  the  last  half-turn  of  the  canal.     In  the  wider 

part  of  the  tympanic  scala,  and  close  to  the  fenestra  rotunda,  is 

the  orifice  of  a  small  canal,  fig.  927,"  {aqueductus  cochlete),  which    Aqueduct 

extends  downwards  and  inwards  through  the  substance  of  the      "     '*' 

petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  to  near  the  jugular  fossa,  and 

ttansmits  a  small  vein.     The  surface  of  the  spiral  lamina  which 

looks  towards  this  scala  is  marked  with  numerous   transverse 

striB. 

The  tcala  vestibuli,  fig.  280,*,  (rather  narrower  than  the  scala  ^'^  "*'*'- 


*  Bcction  of  the  cocblea.  (Frora  Arnold.)— 1.  Foramen  centrale  modioli. 
S.  LamiD*  ■piialia  oaset.  3.  Scala  tympani.  4.  Bcala  vescibuli.  S.  Cel- 
lulu  mlMsaec  of  tlic  modioluE. 
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tjrmpani  in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea,)  opens  fireely  into  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and  communicates,  as  already  described, 
with  the  scala  tympani  at  the  apex  of  the  modiolus.  The  trans- 
verse grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  lamina  which  is  directed 
towards  the  scala  are  less  marked  than  those  in  the  scala  tym- 
pani. 
Omcous  d.  The  lininff  Membrane  of  the  osseous  Labyrinth. — This  is 

lin^  by  **  ^  ^^^^  fibro-serous  membrane,  which  closely  adheres  to  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  several  parts  of  the  labyrinthic  cavity  just 
described.  From  the  vestibule  it  is  prolonged  directly  into  the 
cretes  peri-  semicircular  canals,  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and  the 
aqueductus  vestibuli ;  and  through  the  opening  of  the  helico- 
trema  it  is  further  continued  into  the  scala  tympani  and  aque- 
ductus cochleae.  It  has,  however,  no  communication  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  being,  like  that  membrane, 
stretched  across  the  openings  of  the  round  and  oval  fenestras. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  labjrrinth  is 
rough,  and  adheres  closely,  like  periosteum,  to  the  bone :  the 
inner  surface  is  pale  and  smooth,  is  covered  with  epithelium 
like  that  of  the  arachnoid,  and  secretes  a  thin,  slightly  albu- 
minous or  serous  fluid.  This  secretion,  first  described  by  Co- 
tunnius,  and  hence  known  to  anatomists  as  the  liquor  Cotunniij 
has  been  called  by  Blainville  the  perilymph.  It  separates 
the  membranous  from  the  osseous  labyrinth  in  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals,  occupies  alone  the  cavities  of  the  seals 
in  the  cochlea,  and  is  continued  into  the  aqueducts  as  far  as  the 
membrane  lining  these  passages  remains  pervious. "^ 
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2.    THE    MEMBRANOUS    LABYRINTH. 

Within  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and  separated  from  its  lining 
membrane  by  the  perilymph,  is  a  membranous  structure,  which 
serves  to  support  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
In  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  this  membrane  has 
the  form  of  a  rather  complex  sac,  and  incloses  a  fluid  called 
the  endolymph  :  in  the  cochlea  the  analogous  structure  merely 

*  Accimlin^  to  Breschot  and  Huschko,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  laby- 
rinth IS,  m  fu?tal  life,  eontinuoiis  with  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  of  the 
skull ;  and  the  aqueducts  in  the  adult  mark  the  points  of  communication, 
nearly  obluerateil  by  the  development  of  the  bone  and  the  gradual  closing 
m  of  the  osseous  kbvrimh. 
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completes  the  lamina  spiralis,   and  is  covered  by  the   mem- 
bnme  which  lines  the  general  cavity  of  the  osseous  labyrinth. 

a.  The  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  contained  in  the  Membrane. 
vestibule     (membranous    vestibule)    consists  of    two   rounded  ^igjj^of 
portions,  which,   though  closely  connected  together,  appear  to  two  porta. 
be  distinct  sacs.     The  larger  of  the  two,  the  common  sinus  Common 
(sinus  communis  vel  utriculus),  fig.  231,^,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  i^^"n 
and  slightly  flattened  from  without  inwards.      It  is  lodged  in  fovea  hem. 
the  upper  and   back   part  of  the  osseous  vestibule,  and  fills  *  *^^^' 
the  depression  called    the  fovea  hemi-elliptica.     Opposite  the  reoeiyet 
crista  vestibuli  several  small  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  '*«'^«»5 
enter  from  the  foramina  in  the  bone  ;  and  here  the  walls  of 
the  common  sinus  are   thicker  and  more  opaque   than  else- 
where. The  cavity  of  the  common  sinus  communicates  with  that  and  is  con- 
of    the   membranous    semicircular  canals  by  five  orifices,  and  li^j^i^'^* 
contains,  besides  endolymph,  a  small  mass  of  calcareous  matter,  canals. 
The  smaller  vestibular  bag,  named  the  saccule ^  fig.  231,^,  is  Saccule: 
more  nearly  spherical  than  the  common  sinus,  but,  like  it,  is 
somewhat  flattened.      The  saccule  is   situated    in    the   lower 
and  fore  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  osseous  vestibule,  close  to 
the    opening  from   the  scala  vestibuli  of  the   cochlea,  and   is  lodged  in 
received  into  the  hollow  of  the  fovea  hemispherica,   from  the  fovea  hemi- 

*■  sphenca. 

bottom  of  which  many  branches  of  nerve  enter.      The  saccu-  p^tjj  ^^^ 

lu8  appears  to  have  a  cavity  distinct  from  that  of  the  utricle,  filled  with 

but  is  filled  with  the  same  thin  and  clear  fluid  (endolymph),  *"  "  ^'"^  * 
and  contains  a  similar  cretaceous  body. 

b.  The  membranous  semicircular  canals^  fig.  231,  are  about  Membrans. 

one-third  the  diameter  of  the  osseous  tubes  in  which    they  ■«™»circ. 

ini  canals  much 

are  lodged;  but  in  number,  direction,  and  general  form  they  smaller 
so  closely  resemble  the  bony  canals,   that  a  separate  descrip-  ^^j]*!^"^ 
tion  is  thus  &r  unnecessary.     The  membranous  canals,  which 
are  hollow,  open  into  the  sinus  communis  by  four  single  on-  open  into 
fices,  and  one  which  is  common   to   two   canals.     They  arc  Jf™"JJ|u' 
filled  with   the  same  fluid  (endolymph).      The  ampullse  are  AmpuUaj 
thicker    and   less    translucent  than    the  rest   of   these  tubes,  receive  the 
and  nearly  fill   their  bony  cases.     That  part  of  each  ampulla  and  they 
which  feces  the  concavity  of  the  corresponding  osseous  semi-  present  a 
circular    canal    is    free,   rounded    and    prominent    externally,  partly  di- 
and  smooth    on   the   inner  surface ;  whilst  the  opposite  por-  T*^**.  ^? 
tion  is  flattened,  receives  branches  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  to  two. 
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and,  >\-])en  opened,  presents  on  its  inner  surface  a  transvcrse^ 
projection  (^septum  transversum)^  iirhieh  partially  divides  th^ 
cavity  into  two. 
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The  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  common  sinus,  sacculus,  and  mcmb: 
ous  Reiiiicircular  canals  presents  many  points  of  resemblance.     The  m 
brane  of  which  they  arc  formed  is  generally  thin  and  semitransparcnt ;  h 
it  is  thicker  and  more  opaque  where  nerves  and  vessels  enter.    On  the  ou' 
surface  is   a  layer  of  minutely  ramified  blood-vessels  and  loose  cell 
tissue,  whicli  sometimes  contains  irregular  deposits  of  pigment-cells.    Ne: 
to  this  vttijcular  net-work,  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed 
the  form  of  a  distinct  layer,  within  which  is  fine  cellular  tissue,  with,  accor 
iug  to  IIu:$chke,  a  film  of  closely  set  nucleated  epithelium-cells.    It  is  dou 
fill  how  far  the  nervous  layer  extends  into  the  undilated  portion  of  the  seiL.' 
circular  canals. 

The  eiidolj/inph  (aqua  labyrinthi  membranacei,  vel  humor  vitreus  auritty  ii 
a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  contained  in  the  sacculus,  common  sinus,  and  semic  "V- 
cular  canals,  and  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  epithcliu 
cells  lining  these  cavities.  The  endolymph  contains  little  but  water, ». 
resembles  closely  the  periljTnph  already  described. 

The  otolithes  (otoconies — Breschet)  are  two  small  roimded  bodies,  en 
taincd,  the  one  in  the  common  sinus,  and  the  other  in  the  sacculus,  ^ 
composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  agglutinated  '^^ 
gcther  by  nmcus  and  animal  matter.  Huschkc  describes  the  calcarc^-^-*^ 
particles  as  distinctly  crystalline,  whilst  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  distinguish:  ■»«• 
them  as  oval  and  somewhat  pointed  granules.  These  bodies  are  sligla^  "*y 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  opposite  the  point^s-  ^^ 
entrance  of  the  nerves  into  the  common  sinus  and  sacculus,  but  othenr-  -a* 
they  float  freely  in  the  endolymph. 

c.  The  memhranous  structure  of  the  cochlea  is  very  differs  "^^ 
in  its  constitution  from  the  rest  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,       ^ 
which  it  is  analogous  only  in  affording  a  surface  on  vrhich  t-  ^* 
auditory  nerve  divides,   in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  un&  ^" 
lations  of  the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear.     The  cochlea  is  entire?  v 
filled   with    perilymph;   and  the   nervo-membranous   structi-3i-^ 
which  constitutes  its  sentient  portion  is  flat,  and  arranged  ii»    ■ 
spiral  form,  so  as  to  assist,  with  the  osseous  lamina,  in  separati'^f 
the  two  scalse.      The   lamina  spiralis  membranacea  stretcb^ 
across  from  the  free  margin  of  the  osseous  lamina  to  the  ou^*' 
circumference  of  the  spiral  canal.      In    the   first   turn  of  tb® 
cochlea  it  forms  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  septii** 
between  the  scalse ;  but  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  tl^^ 
pro])ortion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  lamina  is  gradual  ^7 
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sedy  until,  near  the  helicotrema,  the  membranous  parts  of 
unina  are  left  unsupported  by  any  plate  of  bone. 

the  first  and  second  tum  of  the  cochlea  the  membranous  spiral  lamina 
ins,  close  around  the  margin  of  the  osseous  plate,  some  cartilaginous 
^  together  with  particles  of  bone.  This  has  given  occasion  to  Breschet 
tinguish  the  zonula  cartiiaginea  and  the  zonula  membranacea ;  the  for- 
ending,  like  tlie  osseous  lamina,  in  a  liook-like  tum  {hamulus  cartila- 
$)  ;  and  the  latter  ex^MLnding  at  its  termination,  as  just  described,  and 
ng  the  most  transparent  and  delicate  part  of  the  septum.  Within 
membranous  lamina  spiralis  is  a  flattened  expansion  uf  the  cochlear 
*h  of  the  auditory  nerve,  covered  on  the  upper  surface  ])y  the  mem- 
;  lining  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  on  the  lower  surface  by  the  membrane 
e  scida  tympani,  fig.  232.  Between  the  nervous  Hlaments,  which  will 
"CscDtly  described,  are  numerous  scattered  opaque  and  osseous  granules. 

3.    VESSELS    OF    THE    LABYRINTH. 

.  Arteries. — The  internal  auditory  artery^  a  branch  from  ArtorloB  of 
basilar,  enters,  together  ^i\\\  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves, 

internal  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  shal-   auditory. 

canal  divides  into  vestibular  and  cochlear  branches.  The 
ihular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  common  sinus,  sac- 
is,  and  semicircular  canals,  with  the  branches  of  nerve  which 
J  accompany  through  the  bony  foramina.  The  cochlear 
iches,  fig.  282,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  traverse  the 
ly  small  canals  in  the  modiolus  and  bony  lamina  spiralis, 

are  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  fine  net-work  on  the  mem- 
le  lining  the  two  scalse.  Of  the  two,  the  membrane  of  the 
a  vestibuli  is  said  to  be  the  more  vascular.  Besides  the 
ffoing,  which  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  internal  car,  the  stylo-  Stylo-mas- 
\ioid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  (see  p.  482),  and  ^^^  ' 
isionally  the  occipital  artery  (Jones),  send  twigs  to  the  ves- 
ile  and  posterior  semicircular  canal. 

I.  Veins. — The  veins  of  the   cochlea   principally  converge  Veins. 
nrds  a  small  spiral  sinus  which  is  contained  between  the 
^cn  of  the  membranous  lamina  spiralis,  close  to  its  peripheral 
Iwliment.     The  veins  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals 
company  the  arterial  branches,  and,  joining  the  circular  sinus 

tlie  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  pour  their  contents 
itA  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 
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and,  vfhen  opened,  presents  on  its  inner  surface  a  transverse 
projection  {septum  transversum)^  i^liich  partially  divides  the 
cavity  into  two. 

The  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  common  sinus,  sacculus,  and  membran- 
ous semicircular  canals  presents  many  points  of  resemblance.  The  mem- 
brane of  which  they  are  formed  is  generally  thin  and  semitransimrent ;  but 
it  is  thicker  and  more  opaque  where  nerves  and  vessels  enter.  On  the  outer 
surface  is  a  layer  of  minutely  ramified  blood-vessels  and  loose  cellular 
tissue,  which  sometimes  contains  irregular  deposits  of  pigment-cells.  Next 
to  this  vascular  net-work,  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  layer,  within  which  is  fine  cellular  tissue,  with,  accord- 
ing to  Iluschke,  a  film  of  closely  set  nucleated  epithelium-cells.  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  nervous  layer  extends  into  the  undilated  jwrtion  of  the  semi- 
circular canals. 

The  eiidolymph  (aqua  labyrinthi  membranacci,  vel  humor  vitreus  auris)  is 
a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  contained  in  the  sacculus,  common  sinus,  and  semicir- 
cular canals,  and  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  epithelium- 
cells  lining  these  canities.  The  endolymph  contains  little  but  water,  and 
resembles  closely  the  peril jTnph  already  described. 

The  otolithes  (otoconies — Brcsehct)  are  two  small  rounded  bodies,  con- 
tained, the  one  in  the  common  sinus,  and  the  other  in  the  sacculus,  and 
composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  agglutinated  to- 
gether by  mucus  and  animal  matter.  Buschke  describes  the  calcareous 
particles  as  distinctly  crystalline,  whilst  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  distinguishes 
them  as  oval  and  somewhat  pointed  granules.  These  bodies  are  slightly 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  opposite  the  points  of 
entrance  of  the  nerves  into  the  common  sinus  and  sacculus,  but  otherwise 
they  float  freely  in  the  endolymph. 

c.  The  membranous  structure  of  the  cochlea  is  very  different 
in  its  constitution  from  the  rest  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  to 
which  it  is  analogous  only  in  affording  a  surface  on  which  the 
auditory  nerve  divides,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  undu- 
lations of  the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear.  The  cochlea  is  entirely 
filled  with  perilymph ;  and  the  nervo-membranous  structure 
which  constitutes  its  sentient  portion  is  flat,  and  arranged  in  a 
spiral  form,  so  as  to  assist,  with  the  osseous  lamina,  in  separating 
the  two  scalse.  The  lamina  spiralis  membranacea  stretches 
across  from  the  free  margin  of  the  osseous  lamina  to  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  spiral  canal.  In  the  first  turn  of  the 
cochlea  it  forms  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  septum 
between  the  scalse ;  but  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  the 
proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  lamina  is  gradually 
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reversed,  until,  near  the  helicotrema,  the  membranous  parts  of 
the  lamina  are  left  unsupported  by  any  plate  of  bone. 

In  the  first  and  second  turn  of  the  cochlea  the  membranous  spiral  lamina 
contains,  dose  around  the  margin  of  the  osseous  plate,  some  cartilaginous 
tissue,  together  with  particles  of  bone.  This  has  given  occasion  to  Breschet 
to  distinguish  the  tonula  cartiiaginea  and  the  zonula  membranacea ;  the  for- 
mer ending,  like  the  osseous  lamina,  in  a  hook-like  turn  {hamulus  cartila- 
gineus)  ;  and  tlie  latter  expanding  at  its  termination,  as  jast  described,  and 
forming  the  most  transparent  and  delicate  part  of  the  septum.  Within 
the  membranous  lamina  spiralis  is  a  flattened  expansion  of  the  cochlear 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerre,  covered  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  on  the  lower  surface  by  the  membrane 
of  the  scala  tympani,  fig.  232.  Between  the  nervous  filaments,  which  will 
be  presently  described,  are  numerous  scattered  opaque  and  osseous  granules. 

3.    VESSELS    OF    THE    LABYRINTH. 

CI.  Arteries. — The  internal  auditory  artery^  a  branch  from  Arterieg  of 
the  basilar,  enters,  together  if^ith  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves,  "*  ®"^' 
the  internal  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  shal-  auditory. 
low  canal  divides  into  vestibular  and  cochlear  branches.     The 
vestibular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  common  sinus,  sac- 
cuius,  and  semicircular  canals,  with  the  branches  of  nerve  which 
they   accompany  through  the  bony  foramina.      The   cochlear 
branches,  fig.  S82,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  traverse  the 
many  small  canals  in  the  modiolus  and  bony  lamina  spiralis, 
and  are  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  fine  net-work  on  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  two  scales.      Of  the  two,  the  membrane  of  the 
scala  vestibuli  is  said  to  be  the  more  vascular.      Besides  the 
foregoing,  which  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  internal  car,  the  «/y/o-  Stylo-mas- 
mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  (see  p.  48S),  and 
occasionally  the  occipital  artery  (Jones),  send  twigs  to  the  ves- 
tibule and  posterior  semicircular  canal. 

ft.  Veins. — The  veins  of  the  cochlea  principally  converge  Veins. 
towards  a  small  spiral  sinus  which  is  contained  between  the 
layers  of  the  membranous  lamina  spiralis,  close  to  its  peripheral 
attachment.  The  veins  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canak 
accompany  the  arterial  branches,  and,  joining  the  circular  sinus 
of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  pour  their  contents 
into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 
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cochlea  arc  conducted,  lig.  232,  *,  whilst  (he  first  two  tums  are  supplied  hj 
filaments,  *  which  occupy  the  emollcr  roramina  and  bciit  canab. 

— Tlie  greater  niiniher  of  analomists  (including  BiEintnerriDg,  Arnold,  Ctu- 

vcilhicr)  dcsciihc  the  cochlear  nerve  aa  the  anterior  diiisiun  of  the  pottio 

niollis.     According  to  Brcschct,*  however,  the  auditory  nerve  is  divided  into 

Iwo  branches,  one  of  which  (nerf  auditif  ontfricur)  supplies  the  commoa 

sinus   end  ampulliu  of  the  anterior  and  the  external  semicircular  caoali, 

whilst  the  other  (nerf  auditif  pust£ricur)  sends  off  the  coehlcai  nenc,  tod 

the  nervet;  of  the  sacculus  and  jioaterior  semicirculai  camd. 

Mamwr  in  Ullimale  Distribution  of  the  Branchtt  of  the   auditory  Nerve. — In  the 

wh.  nerrei     mem hranous  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  the  net vous  filatnents,  deprived 

■  of  the  thicker  shentli  which  covered  them  whilst  in  the  auditory  meatus,  art 

invested  in  a  thin  jirulongntion  of  the  membranous  labyrintli  itself  (Bree- 

chct),  this  being  olways  thicker  at  the  jioints  at  which  the  nerves  enter. 

in  coninoii     The  nerves  of  the  comnioH  anat  and  laccule  terminate  nearly  in  the  same 

■inni  and       manner.     They  perforate  the  membrane  somewhat  obliquely,  nnd  forming  i 

they  project   ^''ght  projection  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sacs,  divide  at  once  into  a  Sat 


ina  of  the  eye. 

globules  deprived  of  their  neurilvmmi 


iawoidi,        pulpy  nel-work  analogous  to  ihe 
and  are  con-  ",    f  mdiating  lines  <if  nerve 

mctei  with    '^   ,  ,  „ 

oiotitbei ;      *""  supported  oti  a  fine  vascular 

membrane ;  it  is  in  close  eon- 
tact  with  the  otolithcs,  a[id  is 

separated  from  the  endolytnph 

oidy  by  a  layer  of  cpitlielium- 

cells. 
in  (nniciR.  The  nerves  of  the  son  icirculor 
canal,  tley  caiiali  enter  the  flattened  or 
and  nrojpct  '^"^^  prominent  aide  of  the  am- 
inwuil)  pulls,  where  they  each  form  a 
upon  •epta     f„fted  swelling,  lig.  233,  which 

corresponds  Hilh  the  transverse 

septum  already  described  in  the 

interior  of  the  dilatation.  From 

tliG  forked    swelling  a  pulpy 

nervous  layer,  deprived  of  neu- 
rilemma,     extends     into     the 

transverse  septum  and  over  the 

inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the 

ampulla ;  but  it  is  yet  undetennincd  how  far  the  nerve  extends  into  the 

undilated  ])orlion  of  the  simicirculnr  ennuis. 

*  Jtecherclies  iinatouiiiiucs  ct  physiologimics  sut  I'Organe  de  I'Ouie,  &«. 
I'oris,  lh3K. 

t  Fig.  :233.  Tlic  am]iidltc  of  ilie  HU|iciior  and  external  semicircular  ctntl) 
nnd  pnrt  of  thecomniou  sinus,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves.  (From 
Sleikni^and.) — 1.  Ampulla  uf  su|)crior,  and,  S,  ampulla  of  external  eemicirculir 
ennnls.  3.  Comniuii  sinus.  4  and  5.  Fork-like  swellings  of  the  nerves  to 
the  ainpullw.     G.  Itndiating  end  of  the  nerve  lo  the  ci  — 
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The  ncrw  of  the  cochlea,  u  it  ptsses  through  the  modiolus  and  osseous   i 
lunioa  fpirelis,  diiidee  into  minute  cyliciJrical  brandies,  uliicli,  on  entering  ' 
the  middle  or  cextilsginouB  zone  become  very  indistinct,  and  are  mixed  up 
with  gnuiulcs  »nd  paTticIcB  of  osseous  matter.     Tbc  preeise  mode  of  their  n 
ultimate  distribution  ie  still  uncertain.     By  Scarpa  they  were  said  to  form   ' 
brushes,  and  by  Soemmerring  a  fcatlier-likc  arrangement,  of  filanicnts.     By 
TreriTSnus  they  were  thought  to  end  in  popillte  ;   and  according  to  Brescbcl 
ihey  become  flattened,  anastomose  together,  and  terminate  in  loops  which 
uc  minounded  by  irT^;u1ar1y  scattered  granules. 


THE  NOSE. 


Fig.  234.t 


Thb  DOBe  is  the  special  oi^n  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  but  it  The  nw 
has  other  functions  to  fulfil, — for,  communicating  freely  with  the  ^""^JIJi'" 
cttvities  of  the  mouth  and  lungs,  it  *ion>  than 

,      .  ...  "  ■  that  of 

IB  concerned  in  respiration,  voice,  ^^i], 
and  taste ;  and,  by  means  of  mus- 
cles on  its  exterior,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  it  assists  in  the  expression  of 
the  different  passions  and  feelings  of 
the  mind. 

This  organ  consists  of,  first,  the  Th?  nnter. 
anterior  prominent  part,  composed  of  ^^j^'"^ 
bone    and    cartilage, .  with     muscles 
which  slightly  move  the  latter,  and 
two  orifices  {anterior  narts^  opening 
downwards  j     and,  secondly,  of  the 
two  nasal  fossie,  in  which  the  olfac-  Tha  nanl 
tory  nerves  are  expanded.     The  nor-  ^jij,  '^ 
row  cavities  last  mentioned  arc  separated  one  from  the  other  openingi  ft. 
by  a  partition  {stptum  narium)  formed  of  bone  and  cartilage  : 
they  communicate  at  the  outer  side  with  hollows  in  the  neigh- 


t  Fig.  234,  View  of  the  bones  and  cartilapes  of  the  outer  noje,  from 
the  right  side.  (Arnold.) — a.  Nasal  bone.  b.  Nasnl  procese  of  upper  max- 
illBTjbone.  1.  Right  upper  lateral  cartilage.  2.  Lower  lateral  cartilage, 
its  aattt  put.     S*.  Inner  part  of  the  same.     3.  Sesianioid  cartilages. 
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CutiUge* 

■kull.  ud 
complete 


buuring  bones  (ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  saperior  maxil- 
larj) ;  and  they  open  backwards  into  the  pharynx  through  the 
posterior  nares.  'i'be  parts  here  indicated  in  connexion  vill 
now  be  noticed  in  detail. 

1.    BONES    OF    THE    HOSE. 

The  outer  projecting  part  of  the  nose  is  supported  in  part 
by  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  forming  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  large  tri- 
angular opening  left  between  those  bones  has  been  described 
(at  p.  83),  and  the  bones  which  inclose  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
have  also  been  described  (ante,  p.  89). 

S.    CA&TILAGKS    OF    THE    NOSE. 

These  are  the  chief  support  of  the  outer  part  of  the  organ. 
They  occupy  the  triangular  opening  seen  in  front  of  the  nasal 
cavity  in  the  dried  skull,  and  assist  in  forming  the  septum 
between  the  nasal  fossa:.  There  are  two  larger,  and  three 
smaller  cartilages  on  each  side,  and  one  central  piece  or  carti- 
lage of  the  septum. 

The  upper  lateral  cartilages  (carti- 
lagines  laterales  nasi),  fig.  234,',  and 
SS5,',  are  situate  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  projecting  portion  of  the  nose,  im- 
mediately below  the  free  margin  of  the 
nasal  bones.  Each  cartilage  is  flattened 
and  triangular  in  shape,  and  presents 
one  surface  outwards,  and  the  other  in- 
wards towards  the  nasal  cavity.  Tlie 
anterior  mai;gin,  thicker  than  the  pos- 
terior one,  does  not  quite  meet  the  late- 
ral cartilage  of  the  opposite  side,  but  is 
closely  united  with  the  edge  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  septum  ;   the  lower  margin 

is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  latent!  carti- 
lage ;  and  the   posterior  edge  is  inserted  into   the  ascending 


Fig.  235.* 


*  Fig.   230.      Bones  and   i 
(Arnold.) — a.  Nitsal  bones. 
cartilages. 


iitilagcB  of  Ihc  nose,  seen  from  the  front. 
.  C]>iicr  lateral  cmtilajics.     2.  Lower  Utcnl 
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process  of  the  upper  maxilla,  and  tbe  free  margin  of  the  naaa] 
bone. 
The   lower  lateral   cartilages   (cartilagincB    aluutn    naai),  Lowjr  ute- 
Fig.  236.t  ^-    ^^*»  """^  ZS6,\  are  thinner  than  "^ 

the  preceding,  below  wbich  they  arc 
placed,  and  are  chiefly  cbaroclcrised  by 
the  curve  which  they  form.  Each  ear-  "  curved, 
tilage  coniiBts  of  an  elongated  plate,  so 
bent  upon  itself  as  to  pass  at  each  side  pm  being 
of  the  orifice  of  the  nose,  and,  by  this  "fnMtriL  * 
anangement,  serving  to  keep  it  open. 
One  portion  supports  and  gives  form 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  ala ;  and 
the  other  projects  backwards,  and  bounds  the  nostril  on  the 
inner  side.  The  outer  portion  it  somewhat  oval  and  flattened, 
or  irr^nlarly  convex  externally.  Behind,  it  is  attached  to  the 
mugin  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  upper  maxilla,  by  tough 
fibrons  membrane,  in  which  are  two  or  three  cartilaginous  no- 
dules (cartilag,  minorea  vet  Mtamoidtd) ;  above,  it  is  fixed,  Scnmoid 
also  by  fibrous  membrane,  """'''«*^ 
to  the  upper  lateral  carti- 
lage, and  to  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  septum ;  towards  the 
middle  line  it  leaves  a 
deep  groove,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  it  adheres  to 
the  opposite  cartilage.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  lower 
lateral  cartilage,  '*,  forms 
a  small  part  of  the  columna 
nasi,  where  it  projects  be- 
low the  anterior  angle  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum.     This 


Fig.  237.; 


f  Fig.  236.  View  of  the  cartilagea  of  the  noac,  looking  into  llie  noBtrils 
6om  below.  (From  Arnold.) — 2.  Outer  part  of  the  lower  lateral  cnrtilagcB. 
S*.  Inoer  part  of  the  Bune.     4.  Lower  edge  of  the  cartilages  of  the  septum. 

X  Fig.  237.  Omeous  ftnd  cartilaginoua  septum  of  the  noBe,  aeon  from  the 
left  side.  (After  Arnold.)— o.  Nm«1  bone.  b.  Superior  mnxillary  bone, 
c,  foheuoidal  ainua.  d.  Central  or  perpendicular  plate  of  the  cthmuid  booe. 
e.  Vomer.  2*.  loner  part  of  the  (right)  lower  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
4.  CaitiUge  of  the  Kptum. 
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and,  when  opened,  presents  on  its  inner  surface  a  transverse 
projection  {septum  transversum)^  which  partially  divides  the 
cavity  into  two. 

The  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  common  siniis,  saceulus,  and  membran- 
ous semicircular  canals  presents  many  points  of  resemblance.  The  mem- 
brane of  which  they  are  formed  is  generally  thin  and  semitransi>arent ;  but 
it  is  thicker  and  more  opaque  where  nerves  and  vessels  enter.  On  the  outer 
surface  is  a  layer  of  minutely  ramified  blood-vessels  and  loose  cellular 
tissue,  which  sometimes  contains  irregular  deposits  of  pigment-cells.  Next 
to  this  vascular  net-work,  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  layer,  within  which  is  fine  cellular  tissue,  with,  accord- 
ing to  Huschke,  a  film  of  closely  set  nucleated  epithelium-cells.  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  nervous  layer  extends  into  the  undilated  portion  of  the  semi- 
circular canals. 

The  endolymph  (aqua  labyrinthi  membranacci,  vel  humor  \itreus  auris)  is 
a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  contained  in  the  sacculus,  common  sinus,  and  semicir- 
cular canals,  and  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  epithelium- 
cells  lining  these  cavities.  The  endolymph  contains  little  but  water,  and 
resembles  closely  the  periljinph  already  described. 

The  otolithes  (otoconies — Breschct)  are  two  small  rounded  bodies,  con- 
tained^ the  one  in  the  common  sinus,  and  the  other  in  the  sacculus,  and 
composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  agglutinated  to- 
gether by  mucus  and  animal  matter.  Huschke  describes  the  calcareous 
particles  as  distinctly  crystalline,  whilst  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  distinguishes 
tliem  as  oval  and  somewhat  pointed  granules.  These  bodies  arc  slightly 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  opposite  the  points  of 
entrance  of  the  nerves  into  the  common  sinus  and  sacculus,  but  otherwise 
they  float  freely  in  the  endolymph. 

c.  The  membranous  structure  of  the  cochlea  is  very  different 
in  its  constitution  from  the  rest  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  to 
which  it  is  analogous  only  in  affording  a  surface  on  which  the 
auditory  nerve  divides,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  undu- 
lations of  the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear.  The  cochlea  is  entirely 
filled  with  perilymph;  and  the  nervo-membranous  structure 
which  constitutes  its  sentient  portion  is  flat,  and  arranged  in  a 
spiral  form,  so  as  to  assist,  with  the  osseous  lamina,  in  separating 
the  two  scalse.  The  lamina  spiralis  memhranacea  stretches 
across  from  the  free  margin  of  the  osseous  lamina  to  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  spiral  canal.  In  the  first  turn  of  the 
cochlea  it  forms  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  septum 
between  the  scalae ;  but  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  the 
proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  lamina  is  gradually 
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reversed,  until,  near  the  helicotrema,  the  membranous  parts  of 
the  lamina  are  left  unsupported  by  any  plate  of  bone. 

In  the  first  and  second  turn  of  the  cochlea  the  membranous  spiral  lamina 
eontains,  dose  around  the  margin  of  the  oeseous  plate,  some  cartilaginous 
tissae,  together  with  particles  of  bone.  This  has  given  occasion  to  Breschet 
to  distinguish  the  xonula  cartilaginea  and  the  zonula  membranacea ;  the  for- 
mer ending,  like  the  osseous  lamina,  in  a  hook-like  turn  {hamulus  cartila- 
gineus)  ;  and  the  latter  expanding  at  its  termination,  as  just  described,  and 
fonning  the  most  transparent  and  delicate  part  of  the  septum.  Within 
the  membranous  lamina  spiralis  is  a  flattened  expansion  of  the  cochlear 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerre,  covered  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  on  the  lower  surface  by  the  membrane 
of  the  scala  tympani,  fig.  232.  Between  the  nervous  filaments,  which  will 
be  presently  described^  are  numerous  scattered  opaque  and  osseous  granules. 

3.    VESSELS    OF    THE    LABYBINTH. 

CI.  Arteries, — The  internal  auditori/  artery^  a  branch  from  Artcriei  of 
the  basilar,  enters,  together  with  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves, 
the  internal  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  shal-  auditory. 
low  canal  divides  into  vestibular  and  cochlear  branches.  The 
vestibular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  common  sinus,  sac- 
cuius,  and  semicircular  canals,  with  the  branches  of  nerve  which 
they  accompany  through  the  bony  foramina.  The  cochlear 
branches,  fig.  SS2,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  traverse  the 
many  small  canals  in  the  modiolus  and  bony  lamina  spiralis, 
and  are  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  fine  net-work  on  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  two  scales.  Of  the  two,  the  membrane  of  the 
scala  vestibuli  is  said  to  be  the  more  vascular.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  which  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  internal  ear,  the  «/y/o-  Stylo-mai- 
mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  (see  p.  482),  and 
occasionally  the  occipital  artery  (Jones),  send  twigs  to  the  ves- 
tibule and  posterior  semicircular  canal. 

b.  Veins, — The  veins  of  the  cochlea  principally  converge  Veins. 
towards  a  small  spiral  sinus  which  is  contained  between  the 
layers  of  the  membranous  lamina  spiralis,  close  to  its  peripheral 
attachment.  The  veins  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals 
accompany  the  arterial  branches,  and,  joining  the  circular  sinus 
of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  pour  their  contents 
into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 
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septum  narium,  Uie  pituitary  membroDe  ia  still  very  thick  and 
spoDgf ;  but  in  the  intervals  between  the  turbinate  bones,  and 
over  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossEe,  it  is  considerably  thinner. 
The  mucous  lining  membrane  uf  the  antrum  of  Higliraore,  of 
,  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  of  the  etlimoidal  and  sphenoidal  celts, 
contrasts  strongly  with  that  which  occupies  the  nasal  fosss,  being 
very  thin  and  pale,  and  wearing  the  appearance  more  of  a  serous 
than  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

Tlic  lining  nu'inbrune  uf  tlit'  iioae  is  defended  by  a  layer  of  cpitliL-liiiin, 
which,  in  tlie  tiirc  part  of  tlic  cavilj,  it;  lamiilUi'd  ;  1)mI  which  in  the  rest  of 
the  nsBol  hettc,  and  in  ihc  ctivitie!i  wliicli  cuniiiiunicatc  nith  them,  is 
covered  with  ribralile  cilia.  TLis  mrmbranc  likewise  conlsins  ■  neuly 
contiiiuouB  layer  of  mucous  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  nrc  apparent  on  the 
surface,  fig.  230.  The  glacids  arc  tnwt  oumeroua  about  the  middle  and  fot« 
part  of  Ihf.'  nasal  fosse;,  and  are  largest  at  the  back  of  the  septum,  near  the 

Fig.  233.' 


floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.     They  arc  much  smaller  and  less  numerous  in  the 
membrane  liningthc  several  cavities,  already  mentioned,  which  eommunintt 


*  A  view  from  behind  of  a  transverse  and  vertical  section  of  the  nasil 
fosarc  in  tlie  recent  xlutc,  shewing  the  partition  between  them,  the  t'poagj 
buncfi  on  llieir  outer  aide,  the  meatuses,  and  the  cells  or  ainust«  which  con- 
munieate  with  tlio^  cavities,— 1.  Sphenoid  bone.  2.  Crista  galli.  3.  Ci<d- 
tml  plate  of  ethmoid.  4.  Ethmoid  cells.  S.  Middle  spongy  bone.  6.  Lo*n 
spongy  bone,  7.  Vomer.  H.  Malar  bone.  3.  Antrum  of  Highmorc.  10. 
Opening  from  same  into  middle  meatus. 
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with  the  Duol  {otan. — The  rcawsls  and  nerves  wliich  ramify  in  llic  piluilary 
membrane  vill  be  presently  described. 

The  effect  of  the  pituitary  membrane  on  the  form  and  dimen-  Pituiury 
fiionfl  of  the  nasal  fosaa,  before  mentioned,  as  causing  the  ^|)i^^* 
difference  which  exisU  between  those  cavities  in  the  skeleton  and  diiDemioiu 
in  the  recent  state,  will  now  be  further  adverted  to.  °    "*"' 

First :  owiny  to  the  tliicltnew  of  the  membrane  in  question,  (which  not 
onl  J  lines  the  walb  of  the  tosea,  but  coven  the  8]k}ii^  bones  on  both  sides,) 
the  nasal  canity  is  much  nnrrowcr  iti  the  recent  state.  (Sec  tig.  236.)  Se- 
eondljr,  in  conaequence  of  the  prolongations  of  membrane,  already  alluded  to, 
on  the  tree  margins  of  the  turbinate  bones,  these  bones,  and  more  parlicu* 
larlj  the  lowor  pair,  appear  iti  the  recent  state  to  be  both  more  prominent 
•nd  longer  in  the  direction  from  before  backwards,  than  in  the  dried  skull. 
Thirdly,  by  tlic  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  round  the  orifices  and  of  th< 
which  open  into  the  nasal  fosses,  some  of  the  foramina  in  the  bonce  are  opening* 
narrowed  or  completely  closed. 


In  the  t^fMT  mea/B^  the  small  orifices  which  lead  into  the  posterior  Opnungi 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  through  them  into  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  are  merelylined  ''.P™^': 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  thin  mucous  membrane  which  continues  into  these   *    ""*' 

*  The  outer  wall  of  the  left  nasal  fossa  covered  with  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane.— 1.  Frontal  bone.  2.  Nasal  bone.  3.  Superior  maxillary.  4.  Sphe- 
noid. 5.  The  upper  spongy  bone,  6.  Middle  spongy  bone.  7.  Lower 
spongy  bone. — The  three  meatuses  of  the  nose  arc  seen  below  the  three 
laat-nuned  bonet. — 8.  The  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3  B  2 
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cavities ;  but  the  spheno- palatine  foramen  (of  the  dried  bones)  is  covcicd 
over  by  the  Schneirlerian  membrane,  so  that  no  such  opening  exists  in  the 
recent  nasal  fossse. 

In  the  middle  meatits,  the  aperture  of  the  infundibulum,  nearly  hidden  by 
an  over-hanging  fold  of  membrane,  leads  directly  into  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells,  and  through  them  into  the  frontal  sinus.  Below  and  behind  this,  the 
passage  into  the  antrum  of  Ilighmore  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  fold  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  (sometimes  prominent  and  even  slightly  valvular,) 
which  leaves  a  nearly  circular  aperture  much  smaller  than  the  foramen  in 
the  bony  meatus. 

In  the  lower  mcatuSy  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  is  defended  by 
two  nearly  vertical  folds  of  membrane,  between  which  is  a  narrow  slit ;  and 
the  folds  are  often  adapted  so  accurately  together  as  to  prevent  even  air 
from  i)assing  back  from  the  cavity  of  the  nose  to  the  nasal  sac.  The  ante- 
rior palatine  foramina,  (described  at  p.  03,)  are  in  the  recent  state  generally 
closed  by  the  Sehneiderian  membrane.  Sometimes,  however,  a  narrow 
fmniel-shai)cd  tube  of  mucous  membrane  descends  for  a  little  distance  into 
the  canals,  but  is  closed  before  it  reaches  the  roof  of  the  palate.*  Lastly, 
the  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  Mhmoid  bone  are  likewise 
covered  over  bv  membrane. 


Arteries  of 
nose  on 
outer  side 
and  in  cavi- 
ties. 


C.    THE    DL00n-VES:>ELS    OF    THE    NOSE. 

The  nose  receives  numerous  branches  from  the  facial,  inter- 
nal maxillary,  and  ophthalmic  arteries,  which  anastomose  very 
freely  with  each  other.     Its  veins  join  the  facial  and  ophthalmic 

trunks. 

Arteries. — On  the  outer  surface  of  the  nose,  the  alsD  and  columnanosi  are 
supplied  by  the  coronary  artery  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  lateral  nasal, — ^both 
branches  of  the  facial  artery  (see  p.  479).  The  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  nose 
receive  branches  from  the  lateral  nasal  (just  mentioned),  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  emerges  above  the  tcndo  tarsi  (p.  494), 
and  from  the  infra-orbital  artery.  The  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinuses,  and 
roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  receive  their  blood  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ethmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  (p.  494).  Tlie  vascular  mem- 
brane over  the  spongy  bones  and  meatus  of  the  nose  derives  its  chief  supply 
from  the  spheno-palatine  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  (p.  488) ; 
and  the  alveolar  artery,  from  the  same  trunk,  sends  twigs  into  the  antrum 
of  Highmore.  The  chief  artery  of  the  septum  springs  also  from  the  spheno- 
palatine, and  anastomoses  in  the  anterior  palatine  canal  with  the  terminal 


*  Vesalius,  Stenson,  and  Santorini  believed  that  the  tube  of  membniDe, 
above  alluded  to,  oj)cns  generally  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth  by  a  little  aper- 
ture close  behind  the  interval  between  the  central  incisor  teeth.  Hailcr, 
Scarpa,  and,  more  recently,  Jacobson,  find  that  in  man  it  is  usually  closed, 
and  often  difiieult  of  detection.  (See  Cuvier's  Report  on  a  Paper  by  Jacob- 
son.'*  Annales  du  Museum  d'Hist.Naturelle  ;"  Paris,  1811 ;  vol.  XTiii.p.413.) 
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bnnch  of  the  descendiDg  p«ltttinc  artery  (p,  487),  which  runs  from  the  soft 
palate  into  the  noM. 

Feiiu. — From  the  outer  surface  of  the  nose  the  blood  ia  returned  principally  Veina  of 
by  radicles  of  the  facial  vein.  Within  the  cavity  of  the  otgan,  the  veins,  ""'*■ 
which  are  Tery  much  larger  than  the  arteries,  form  a  plexus  hctn-ecn  the 
mucoua  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  particularly  over 
the  spongy  bones  and  the  septum.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  vcMvls  make 
their  exit  through  the  sphenu -palatine  foramen,  and,  by  means  of  liie  alvcolur 
branch,  join  the  facial  vein.  Others,  from  the  toof  of  the  nasal  fossa;, 
ethmoidal  cells  and  &ontal  sinuses  (ethmoidal  vrins),  enter  the  orbit,  and 
join  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  veins  of  the  nose  coromunieate  freely  with 
the  Teins  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribri- 
fnrm  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  nerveB  of  the  nose,  like  the  veasela,  are  numerous ;  tlie  Sennl 
lajgest  and  moat  important  being  that  which  endows  it  with  the  '^^"■ 
power  of  receiving  the  impressions  of  smell. 


The  origin  of  this  nerve,  the  passage  of  its  branches  through  OUactorj. 
the  cribrifonn  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and   the  anange- 


ment  of  these  branches  after  they  enter,  and  begin  to  divide 
in,  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  have  been  already  described  (ante, 

*  The  Derrc*  of  the  septum  narium  on   the  left  side,  (From  Scarpa.) — 
a.  Frontal  bone.    6.  Sphenoid.    1.  ThcbulboftheoUiMitoty  nerve.   8.  Naso- 
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pp.  746  and  768).    The  general  distribution  of  the  outer  and 

Branches  in  inner  set  of  branches  is  nearly  similar.      At  first,  lodged  in 

the  soh-        grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  nerves  enter  obliquely 

pituitary       the  substance  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  so  as  to  get  be- 

memhrane.     ^^ggj^  ^]jg  mucous  and  fibrous  layers.     Here  they  soon  divide 

into  brush-like  and  flattened  tufts  of  filaments,  which,  spreading 

out  laterally,  and  communicating  freely  with  similar  branches  on 

either  side,  form  a  fine  and  close  network,  with  long  and  narrow 

intervals  between  the  points  of  junction.    Whilst  thus  dividing, 

the  nerves  are  enveloped  in  sheaths  of  dura  mater^  prolonged 

from  the  foramina  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  makes  them  much 

firmer  than  where  they  are  connected  with  the  olfactory  bulb. 

The  nerres    The  nerves  of  the  septum,  fig.  240,  are  rather  larger  than  those 

ramify^only  ^f  ^j^^  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae ;  as  they  descend,  they  be- 

fous,  and    come  Very  indistinct,  and  are  not  visible  on  the  lower  fourth  of 

the"lower      ^^^  septum.    The  nerves  of  the  outer  wall,  fig.  188,  are  divided 

part  of         into  two  groups  ; — the  posterior  branches  are  distributed  over 

the  surface  of  the  upper  spongy  bone,  and  the  anterior  branches 

descend  over  the  middle  spongy  bone,  but  are  then  too  small  to 

be  traced  even  round  the  firee  margin  of  this  bone.     No  branch 

of  the  olfactory  nerve  has  been  found  in  the  mucous  membrane, 

over  the  lower  spongy  bones  or  the  middle  and  lower  meatus. 

^ ,  Tlic  smaller  nerves  of  the  nose  have  been  already  fully  described,  and 

nerrei  from   will,  therefore,  here  be  merely  enumerated  and  referred  to.     On  the  outer 
portio  dura,  surface  of  the  nose  are  distributed  branches  of  the  facial  and  infra-orbital 
?  pair,       nerves  (p.  781),  the  infra-trochlear  nerve,  and  a  twig  of  the  nasal  branch  of 
Meckers       the  ophthalmic  (p.  777).     To  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  septum  and 
ganglion.        outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae  are  given  other  branches  of  the  nasal  divi- 
sion of  the  ophthalmic  nerve.     To  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum, 
and  to  the  upper  spongy  bones,  are   distributed  nerves  derived  from  the 
vidian  nerve  (p.  785),  and  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (p.  784).    The 
middle  of  the  septum  receives  the  naso-palatine  nerve  (fig.  240),  as  it  courses 
to  the  anterior  palatine  foramen.     The  middle  and  lower  spongy  bones  are 
supplied  by  offsets  from  the  larger  palatine  branch  of  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  (fig.  188) ;  and  lastly,  the  lower  meatus  and  the  lower  spongy  bone 
are  further  furnished  with  little  twigs  from   the  anterior  dental  nerve,  a 
branch  of  the  upper  maxillary  (p.  781). 
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The  digestive  apparatus  includes  that  portion  of  the  organs  DigeitiTe 
of  assimilation  within  which  the  food  is  received  and  partially  ^JJjlst  of 
converted  into  chyle,  and  from  which,  after  the  chyle  has  been 
absorbed,  the  residue,  or  excrement  is  expelled.      It  consists  of 
a  main  or  primary  part  named  the  alimentary  canaly  and  of 
certain  accessory  organs. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  long  membranous  tube,  com-  the  alimen- 
mcDcing  at  the  mouth  and  terminating  at  the  anus,  com-  ta^y  canal, 
posed  of  certain  tunics  or  coats^  and  lined  by  a  continuous 
mucous  membrane  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Its  average 
length  is  about  thirty  feet,  being  about  five  or  six  times 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  placed  be- 
neath the  base  of  the  skull,  the  succeeding  portion  is  situated 
within  the  thorax,  and  the  remainder  is  contained  within  the 
cayity  of  the  abdomen.  In  these  several  situations,  its  form, 
dimensions,  and  connexions,  its  structure  and  its  functions,  are 
so  modified,  that  certain  natural  subdivisions  of  it,  bearing 
dilferent  names,  have  been  recognised  by  all  anatomists. 

It  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  parts ;  one  composed 
situated  above  the  diaphragm,  and  the  other  below  that  1„^^^ 
muscular  partition,  and  therefore  within  the  abdomen.  The 
first  division  consists  of  the  organs  of  mastication,  insalivation, 
and  deglutition ;  and  comprises  the  mouthy  the  pharynx^ 
and  the  cesophagus  or  gullet.  The  second  division  consists 
of  the  organs  of  digestion  properly  so  called,  and  of  those  of 
defscation ;  viz.  the  stomachy  the  small  intestine^  and  the 
great  intestine. 

The  accessory  parts  are,  chiefly  glandular  organs,  which  pour  and  of 
their  secretions  into  it  at  different  points.     They  consist  of  the  ^^^^ 
salivary  glands  (named  the  parotid^  submaxillary^  and  sublin- 
gual,) the  liver  and  pancreas.     Besides  these  large  glandular 
oigans,  a  multitude  of  small  glands,  compound,  follicular  or  tu- 
bular, are  collected  together  at  certain  points,  or  scattered  over 
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large  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal:  these 
will  be  described  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  each  part. 
The  remaining  accessory  organs  arc  the  teethj  the  jaws^  the 
ton^ue^  and  the  spleen. 


The  mouth. 


Fauces,  or 

igthmuB 

fieiucium. 


The  lips : 


their 
papilhc. 


fncna, 
iuid  glands. 


The  checks : 


THE    MOUTH. 

The  mouth  (fig.  258)  is  the  space  included  between  the  lips 
and  the  throat  or  fauces.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  lips 
d  d,  at  each  side  by  the  cheeks,  below  by  the  tongue  i,  and  above 
by  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  a  and  c ;  whilst  behind  it  com- 
municates with  the  pharynx  at  3,  through  an  opening  called 
the yiiMcc*  (isthmus  faucium).  The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  with 
its  contained  parts,  (excepting,  of  course,  the  teeth)  is  lined 
throughout  by  a  raucous  membrane,  which  is  of  a  pink  rosy 
hue  during  life,  but  pale-grey  after  death,  and  which  presents 
peculiarities  of  surface  and  structure  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  lipsy  which  bound  the  anterior  aperture  or  rtwa  of  the 
mouth,  are  composed  of  an  external  layer  of  skin,  and  of  an  in- 
ternal layer  of  mucous  membrane ;  between  which  are  found, 
besides  muscles,  vessels  and  nerves,  already  fully  described  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  some  cellular  tissue,  fat,  and  numerous 
small  glands.  The  principal  muscle  is  the  orbicularis  oris; 
but  several  others  are  inserted  into  this  one  at  various 
points,  and  enter  more  or  less  into  the  formation  of  the 
lips.  The  free  border  of  the  lips  is  protected  by  a  dry  um- 
cous  membrane,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin,  is 
covered  with  numerous  minute  papillse,  and  is  highly  sensitive. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  each  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  forms 
a  fold  in  the  middle  line,  connecting  the  lip  with  the  gums  of 
the  corresponding  jaw.  These  are  the  frana  or  frtenula  of  the 
lips :  that  of  the  upper  lip  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Numerous  small  glands,  called  labial  glands^  are  found  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  around  the  opening  of 
the  mouth.  They  are  situated  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle.  They  are  compound  glands  of 
a  rounded  form,  the  largest  of  them  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
split  pea;  and  they  open  into  the  mouth  by  distinct  orifices. 

The  cheeks,  like  the  lips,  consist  of  a  cutaneous,  a  muscular, 
and  a  mucous  layer,  besides  fat,  cellular  tissue,  glands,  vessels, 
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id  nerves.     The  principal  muscle  of  the  cheek  is  the  buc-  their 

Dfttor^  but  the  two  zygomatici,  the  massetcr,  the  orbicularis  "*"**  ^^ 

Jpebrarum,  and  the  platysma  in  part  enter  into  its  formation. 

here  is  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  fat  between  the  masseter 

id  buccinator  muscles.     Between  the  last-named  muscle  and  and  gUmds, 

e  mucous  membrane  are  the  buccal  glands,  similar  to  the  labial  l>»ccal  and 

ands,  but   smaller.      Two  or   three  glands,  larger  than  the 

st,  found  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and 

lening  by  sepamte  ducts  near  the  last  molar  tooth,  are  called 

e  molar  glands. 

The  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  also  opens  upon  the  inner 
irfiice  of  the  cheek,  opposite  to  the  second  upper  molar  tooth. 

Immediately  behind  the  lips  and  cheek,  are  the  dental  arches^  Dental 
Knsisting  of  the  teeth,  gums,  and  maxillae.     The  jaw-bones,  ^^  ^*' 
le  articulation    and   movements   of    the   lower    maxilla,  and 
le    muscles    used    in    mastication    are    elsewhere    described. 
he  gums  (gingivae),  which  scarcely  require  a  notice,  are  com-  Gums. 
Mcd  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  connected  very  closely  wiih 
le  periosteum   of  the  alveolar  processes,   and  covered  by  a 
d  and  not  very  sensitive  mucous  membrane,  which  is  smooth 
I  its  general  surface,  but  immediately  around  the  teeth  is  beset 
ith  fine  papillae. 

THE    TEETH. 

In   the  human  subject,  as  in  mammalia  generally,  two  sets  Human 
r  teeth  make  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  life,  of  which  ^      '  *^° 
le  first  constitutes  the  temporary^  deciduous^  or  milk  teeth, 
hilst  the  second  is  named  the  permanent  set.    The  temporary 
ietli  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw,  and  the  permanent 
rt  consists  of  thirty-two,   sixteen  above   and  sixteen  below.  Their  num- 
^ficiencies  in  the  number  of  the  teeth  sometimes  occur,  but      ^' 
uch  more  frequently  the  number  is  increased  by  one  or  more 
ipemnmerary  teeth.     These  are  usually  small,  and  provided  Super- 
ith  only  a  single  fang ;  and,  though  generally  distinct,  they  are  tw?Th.'*'^ 
»metimes  attached  to  other  teeth  :   they  occur  more  frequently 
»r  the  front  than  the  hinder  teeth,  and  are  more  often  met 
ith  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw. 

General  Characters  of  the  Teeth, — Though  the  teeth  are  dis-  General 
Dguished  by  peculiarities  of  external  configuration  into  several  ^      ^*®"' 
,   they  have  all  certain  characters  in  common.     Thus, 
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The  parts  of  eocli  tooth  Ib  described  as  consisting  of  three  portions,  viz.  one 
a  tooth.        vhicli  projects  above  the  gums  and  is  named  the  body  or  crown^ 
— another  which  is  lodged  in  the  alveolus  or  socket,  and  consti- 
tutes the  root  or  fang^ — and  a  third,  intermediate  between  the 
other  two,  and  from  being  more  or  less  constricted  named  the 
cervix  or  neck.     The  size  and  form  of  each  of  these  parts  vary 
in  the  different  kinds  of  teeth. 
How  fixed        The  roots  of  all  the  teeth  are  implanted  into  the  alveoli  of  the 
HI  jaw.        jaws,  and  are  accurately  fitted  to  them,  by  a  peculiar  mode 
of  union,  called  gomphosis,  (yo/ifo^,  a  nail).     Each  alveolus  is 
lined  by  the  periosteum,  which  is  also  reflected  on  to  the  contained 
fang,  and  invests  it  as  high  as  the  cervix.     This  dental  perios* 
Periodontal  teum,  sometimes  named  the  periodontal  membrane,  is  blended 
membnine.    ^j^j^  ^j^^  dense  and  slightly  sensitive  tissue  of  the  gums,  which 
closely  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  tooth.     The  roots  of  all  the 
teeth  taper  from  the  cervix  to  the  point,  and  this  form,  together 
with  the  accurate  adjustment  to  the  alveolus,  has  the  effect  of 
distributing  the  pressure  during  use,  over  the  whole  socket,  and 
of  preventing  its  undue  action  on  the  apex  of  the  fang  through 
which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter. 
Namoi  of         The  thirty-two  permanent  teeth  consist  of  four  incisors,  two 
Mch  Bet       canines,   four  bicuspids,  and  six   molars,    in  each  jaw.     The 
twenty  temporary  teeth  are  four  incisors,  two  canines,  and  four 
molars,  above  and  below.      There  are  no  bicuspids  among  the 
temporary  teeth,  but  the  eight  deciduous  molars  are  succeeded 
Comparison   by  the  eight  bicuspids  of  the  permanent  set.      The  relative 
**™*       position  and  arrangement  of  the  different  kinds  of  teeth  in  the 
jaws  may  be  shewn  by  the  following  scheme,  which  also  exhibits 
the  relation  between  the  two  sets  in  these  respects : 


Temporary  teeth. 


f  Upper 
I  Lower 


HO.   CA.   IH.  CA.   MO. 


Permanent  teeth 


{ 


Upper 


2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

—  10 

— W 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

—  10 

MO.    BI. 

3     2 

CA. 
1 

IN. 

4 

CA. 
1 

BI. 

2 

MO. 

3  —  16 

-32 

Lower      3214123  =  16 


Special  Special  Characters  of  the  Permanent  Teeth. — The  incmn^ 

charactcn.  ^gg^  g^^  ^  ^^  j  j  eight  in  number,  are  the  four  front  teeth  in  each 

eSrht"*  J*^>  ^^*^  ^^^  ®^  named  from  being  adapted  for  cutting  or  divid- 

Crowni;  ing  the  soft  substances  used  as  food.     Their  crowns  are  chisel- 
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shaped,  and  have  a  sharp  horizontal  cutting  edge,  which,  by 
continued  use,  is  bevelled  off  behind  in  the  upper  teeth,  but, 
in  the  lower  teeth,  is  worn  down  in  front.     Before  being  sub- 


Fig  241.* 


jected  to  wear,  the  horizontal 
edge  of  the  incisor  teeth  is 
serrated  or  marked  by  three 
small  prominent  points,  {d.) 
The  anterior  surface  of  the 
crown  is  slightly  convex,  and 
the  posterior  concave,  (c).  The  fengs ; 
fanff  is  long,  single,  conical, 
and  compressed  at  the  sides, 
where  it  sometimes  though 
rarely  presents  a  slight  lon- 
gitudinal furrow. 

The  lower  incisor  teeth  are  dlfferenceB 
placed  vertically  in  the  jaw,  *™<>ng 
but  the  upper  teeth  are  di- 
rected obliquely  forwards. 
The  upper  incisors  are,  on  the 
whole,  larger  than  the  lower 
ones.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  central  incisors  are  larger  than  the 
lateral,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  lower  jaw,  the 
central  incisors  being  there  the  smaller,  and  being,  moreover^ 
the  smallest  of  all  the  incisor  teeth. 

The   i^nine  teeth   (canini,   cuspidati),    four    in   number.   Canine: 
(fig.  242,)  are  placed  one  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  imme-    ^^^' 
diately   next    to   the   lateral   incisors.     They   are    larger  and 
stronger  than   the   incisor  teeth.     The   croton    is   thick  and  Crown ; 
conical,  convex  in  front  and  hollowed  behind,  (i,)  and  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  large  incisor  tooth  the  angles  of  which 
have  been  filed  away,  so  as  to  leave  a  single  central  point  or 
ctup^  (a,)  whence  the  name  cuspidate  applied  to  these  teeth. 
The  point  always  becomes  worn  down  by  use.     The  fang  of  fimg: 
the  canine  teeth  is  single,  conical,  and  compressed  at  the  sides  ; 


♦  InciBor  teeth  of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. — a.  The 
middle  incisors,  upper  and  lower,  seen  in  front,  b.  The  lateral  ineisors, 
ditto,  c.  The  middle  incisors  seen  on  the  side,  to  shew  the  chizel  sliape  of 
the  CTOwn.  The  fang  of  the  lower  tooth  is  marked  by  a  slight  groove,  d 
shews  the  indented  edge  of  the  incisors  before  they  are  subjected  to  wear. 
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difierencGs 

among 
them. 


Bicuspids : 
eight. 


Crown 


fimg: 


Fig.  242.^ 


/; 


/ 


it  is  longer  than  the  fangs  of  any  of  the  other  teeth,  and  is  so 
large  as  to  cause  a  corresponding  prominence  of  the  alveolar 
arch:  on  the  sides  (J)  it  is  marked  by  a 
groove,  an  indication,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cleft  or  division  which  appears  in  the  teeth 
next  following. 

The  upper  canines,  popularly  called  the 
eye-tetthi  are  larger  than  the  lower,  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  width  of  the  upper  range  of  inci- 
sors, they  are  thrown  a  little  farther  out- 
wards than  the  lower  canine  teeth.  In  the 
dog-tribe,  and  in  the  camivora  generally, 
these  teeth  acquire  a  great  size,  and  are  ^  " 

fitted  for  seizing  and  killing  prey,  and  for  gnawing  and  tearing 
it  when  used  as  food. 

The  hicuspids  (bicuspidati),  (fig.  ^3,)  also  called  the  small, 
false,  or  premolars,  are  four  in  each  jaw  ; 
they  are  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
canines,  next  to  which  they  come,  two  on 
each  side.  The  crown  is  compressed 
before  and  behind,  its  long  diameter  being 
across  the  jaw;  it  is  convex,  not  only  on 
its  outer  or  labial  surface, (a,)  like  the  pre- 
ceding teeth,  but  on  its  inner  surface  also, 
which  rises  vertically  from  the  gum,  (J  ;) 
its  free  surface,  which  is  therefore  broader 
than  that  of  an  incisor  or  canine  tooth, 
is  surmounted  by  two  pointed  tubercles 
or  cusps,  of  which  the  external  one  is 
larger  and  higher  than  the  other.  The 
fang  is  also  flattened  and  is  deeply  groov- 
ed in  all  cases,  shewing  a  tendency  to  be- 
come double.  The  apex  of  the  fang  is 
generally  bifid,  and  in  the  second  upper  bicuspid,  the  root  is 


Fig.  243.t 


*  Canine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  eye-tooth. — a.  Seen  in  front,  h. 
Lateral  view  ;  shewing  the  long  fang,  grooved  on  the  side. 

t  Bicuspid  tooth  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw. — a.  Front  view,  h% 
Lateral  view,  shewing  the  two  cusps  of  the  crown  and  the  groove  on  the 
side  of  the  fang,  which  has  become  cleft  in  the  upper  tooth. 
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Fig.  244 .• 


often  cleft  for  a  considerable  distance,  (J.)  The  upper  bicuspids 
are  larger  and  more  characteristic  in  form  than  the  lower  ones. 
Sometimes  the  first  lower  bicuspid  has  only  one  tubercle  dis- 
tinctly marked y  i,  e.  the  external,  and  in  that  case  approaches  in 
figure  to  a  canine  tooth. 

The  molar  teeth,  (fig.  244,)  true  or  large  molars,  or  multi- 
cuspid teeth,  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  arranged  behind  the 
bicuspid  teeth,  three  on  each  side^  above  and  below.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  great 
▼idtb  of  its  grinding  surface.  The  first  molar  is  the  largest, 
whilst  the  third  is  the  smallest,  in  each  range,  so  that  in  point 
of  size  a  gradation  is  observed  in  these  teeth.  The  last  molar  in 
each  range,  owing  to  its  late  appearance  through  the  gums, 
is  called  the  wisdoin-tooth^  dens  sapientise.  The  croions  of  the 
molar  teeth  are  low  and  cuboid  in  their  general  form.  Their 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  convex,  whilst  they  are  rather  flat- 
tened before  and  behind.  The  grinding  sur- 
face is  nearly  square  in  the  lower  teeth,  and 
rhomboidal  in  the  upper,  the  comers  being 
rounded  off:  it  is  not  smooth,  but  is  provided 
with  four  or  five  trihedral  tubercles  or  cusps 
(whence  the  name  of  multicuspidati),  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  crucial  depression. 
The  upper  molars  have  four  cusps  situated  at 
the  anglesof  the  masticating  surface,(scc  figure:) 
of  these  the  internal  and  anterior  cusp  is  the 
largest,  and  is  frequently  connected  with  the 
posterior  external  cusp  by  a  low  oblique  ridge. 
In  the  upper  wisdom  teeth,  the  two  internal 
tubercles  are  blended  together.  The  crowns 
of  the  lower  molars,  which  are  larger  than 
those  above,  have  five  cusps,  (see  figure,)  the 
additional  one  being  placed  between  the  two 
posterior  cusps,  and  rather  to  the  outer  side  :  this  is  especi- 
ally evident  in  the  lower  wisdom  teeth,  in  which  the  crown 
is  smaller  and  rounder  than   in  the   others.      The  fangs  of 


diflfcreuccs 

among 

thum. 


Molars: 
twelyc. 


DenB  sapi- 
entise. 

Crowns: 


of  upper, 
four  cusps  y 


of  lower, 
fire  cusps. 


Fangs: 


♦  First  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  The  crown  of  the 
upper  molar  has  four  cusps,  andT  its  root  three  fangs.  The  crown  of  the 
lower  iias  five  cusps,  and  its  root  two  fangs. 
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of  upper, 
three  ; 


of  lower, 
two; 


of  wisdom 

teeth, 

connate. 


Dental  arch 
entire  in 
man  : 

upper  arch 
lai^er. 


Crowns 
even. 


Each  upper 
tooth 

touches  two 
lower. 


all  the  molar  teeth  are  multiple.     In  the  two    anterior   mo- 
lars of  the  upper  jaw,  they  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  two  placed 
externally,   which   arc   short,    divergent,    and    turned    towards 
the  antrum  of  the   superior  maxilla;  and  a  third  or  internal 
fang,  which  is  larger  and  longer,  and  is  directed  towards  the 
palate.      This  third  iang  is  often  slightly  grooved,  especially 
when  the  two  internal  cusps  are  very  distinct,  and  sometimes 
it  is  divided  into  two.     The  two  anterior  molars  of  the  lower 
jaw  have  each  two  fangs,    one   anterior,  the  other   posterior, 
which  are  broad,  compressed  and  grooved  on  the  &ces  that  are 
turned  towards  each  other :  they  have  an  inclination   or  cur?e 
backwards  in  the  jaw,  and  are  either  slightly  divergent  or  are 
nearly  in  contact  with  each  other ;   sometimes  one  or  both  of 
them    is    divided  into   two    smaller   fangs.       In   the    wisdom- 
teeth  of  both   jaws  the   fangs   are   generally  connate   or   col- 
lected into  a  single  irregular  conical   mass,  which   sometimes 
shews  traces  of  a  subdivision  into  two  fangs  in  the  lower  teeth, 
and  into  three  in  the  upper  teeth  :  these  connate  fangs  are  either 
directed  backwards  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  or  are  curved  or 
bent  irregularly. 

The  bicuspid  and  the  molar  teeth,  from  the  breadth  of  their 
crowns,  are  fitted  for  bruising,  crushing,  and  grinding  the  food  in 
mastication. 

The  entire  set  of  teeth  in  each  jaw  form  an  even  curve  or  arch, 
which  is  not  broken  by  any  intervals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  dental 
apparatus  of  many  animals,  even  in^the  Quadrumana.  The  upper 
dental  arch  is  rather  larger  than  the  lower  one,  so  that  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  slightly  overhang  the  lower  set.  This  is  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  teeth  are  placed  either  ve^ 
tically,  as  in  front,  or  are  set  so  as  to  look  somewhat  inwards,  as 
is  seen  behind  and  at  the  sides,  whilst  the  corresponding  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw  have  an  inclination  forwards  in  front  and  outwards 
behind.  The  crowns  of  the  whole  series  of  teeth  in  man  are  re- 
markably even  in  height,  in  which,  however,  they  diminish  very 
slightly  from  the  incisors  backwards  to  the  wisdom-teeth.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  proportionate  size  of  the  upper  centnl 
incisors,  the  other  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  thrown  somewhat 
backwards,  so  that  in  closure  of  the  jaws  they  come  into  contact 
partly  with  their  corresponding  lower  teeth  and  partly  with  the 
lower  teeth  next  following.     Since,  however,  the  upper  dental 
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arch  is  ratber  laiger,  and  tlie  crowns  of  the  molars,  especially 
the  wisdom-teeth,  above,  are  smaller  than  those  below,  the  den- 
tal ranges  terminate  behind  at  the  same  point  in  both  jaws. 

The  Milk  Teeth,  (6g.  246.)  The  forms  of  the  different  kinds  Milk  teeth 
of  the  temporary  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  permanent  set ;  but  ""^^^^^j^^^ 
they  are  all  smaller.  The  temporary  molar  teeth  (c)  present  some 

Fig.  245* 


peculiarities.  The  hinder  one  of  the  two  is  always  the  larger ;  it  Peculi- 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  milk  teeth,  and  is  larger  even  than  the  ^^j^^oLs. 
second  permanent  bicuspid,  by  which  it  is  afterwards  succeeded. 
The  eroton  of  the  first  upper  milk  molar  has  only  three  cusps,  two 
external  and  one  internal ;  that  of  the  second  has  four  distinct 
cusps.  The  first  lower  temporary  molar  has  four  cusps,  and  the 
second  five,  of  which  in  the  latter  case  three  are  external.  The 
fangs  of  the  temporary  molars  resemble  those  of  the  permanent 
set,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  are  more  divergent  from  the  neck 
of  the  tooth. 

Structure, — On  making  a  section  of  a  tooth,  the  hard  sub-  Structure. 
stance  of  which  it  is  composed  is  found  to  be  hollow  in  the  centre, 
(fig.  246.)     The  form  of  the  cavity  bears  a  general  resemblance  Central  ca- 
to   that  of  the  tooth  itself;   it   occupies   the   interior  of  the  ^^^' 
crown,  is  widest  opposite  to  the  neck,  and  extends  like  a  fine 
canal  down  each  fang,  at  the  point  of  which  it  opens  by  a  small 
orifice.     In  the  crown  of  the  incisor  teeth  the  cavity  is  pro- 


*  Milk  teeth  of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. — a.  The  in- 
cisors.  b.  The  cluiines.  c.  The  molar  teeth  ;  the  upper  having  three  fengs, 
and  the  lower  only  two. 
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longed  into  two  fine  linear  canals,  wLich  proceed  one  to  each 
corner  of  the  crown  ;  in  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  it  advuncet 
D  short  distance  into  each  casp. 
In  the  case  of  a  root  formed  by  F'g-  **6.* 

the  blending  of  two  or  more 
fangs,  as  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  wisdom- tec  til,  each  division 
has  a  separate  canal  prolonged 
down  to  its  apex.  The  central 
called  cavity  of  a  tooth  is  called   the 

paBpcBTitf.  pulp-cavity,  bccauBc  it  is  occu- 
pied and  accurately  filled  by  a 
Denul         soft,  highly  vascular,  and  sensitive  Bubatance,  called  the  dental 
P"'P-  palp.     This  pulp  consists  of  cellular  filaments,  amongst  which 

numerous  nuclei  arc  rendered  visible  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves,  whicli  are  derived  from 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  the  fifth  pair,  and  which  enter 
the  cavity  through  the  small  aperture  at  the  point  of  each  tang: 
according  to  Valentin  and  Hannover,  the  terminations  of  the 
nervous  fibres  are  looped. 
Solid  part         The  Bolid  portion  of  the  tooth  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
l„^ff  of     substances,  viz.,  the  proper  dental  substance,  ivory  or  deatint, 
three  nib-     (fig.  847, ',)  the  enamel  (*),  and  the  cement  oi  cruata  pelrosa  ('), 
The  dentine  constitutes  by  fiir  the  larger  part  of  the  hard  sub- 
stance  of  a  tooth ;  the  enamel  is  found  only  upon  the  exposed 
part  or  crown  ;  and  the  cement  covers  with  a  thin  layer  the  tnt- 
(ace  of  the  implanted  portion  or  fang. 
Dentine,  A.  The  ivory,  tooth  substance,  or  dentine,  (',  Owen,)  forming 

tooth  lub-  ^^  principal  mass  or  foundation  of  the  body  and  root  of  a  tooth, 
•tance  it  gtvcs  to  both  of  thcsc  parts  tbeii  general  form,  and  immediately 
^_  encloses  the  central  cavity  (').    It  resembles  very  compact  bone 

in  its  general  aspect  and  chemical  relations,  but  is  not  idential 
with  it  in  structure,  or  in  the  exact  proportions  of  its  earthy  and 
animal  constituents, 
ittchflnicnt       According  to  the  analyses  of  Bcrzclius  and  Bibra,  the  dentine 
compcMiioD,  of  human  teeth  consists  of  28  parts  of  animal,  and  72  of  esrthj 

*  Longitudinal  section  of  an  iDcleor  and  a  molar  tooth,  wii 
KCclion  of  tlic  latter.     These  ehew  tjic  pulp  cavity,  with  its  extenrioii 
tlic  fanga ;  olso  tlic  relative  position  and  oxtunl  of  tiic  dentine  or  ivory, 
its  cuvcriii|(  of  cnauiel  on  the  crown. 
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nutter.  The  fonner  we  have  fouDd  to  be  reaolmble  into 
gelatin  by  boiling,  as  is  geneially  believed,  although  Bibni  dc- 
Kiibea  it  as  similar  to  cliondrin,  mixed  with  a  little  fitt.  The 
latter  is  compoeed  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  traces  of  fluoride  of 
calcium,  the  proportion  being,  according  to  Bibra,  66'7  pr.  ct., 
cazbonate  of  lime,  8*8,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  other  salts, 
1'8.  Berzelins  (bund  5'8  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Fig.  247.* 


Though  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  to  have  a  compact  struc- 
ture, the  dentme,  when  exammed  under  the  microscope,  is  seen 


*  After  Retiiut  — a  Magnified  rcpTeBcntntion^  or  lotlier  ditgiani  uf  a 
bicoapid  tooth  dindcd  longitudiaslly  1  The  ivory  or  dent  ne  g|  cwing 
the  diieelioti  uid  primary  currcB  of  the  dental  tubuli  2  The  pulp  cavity, 
•hewing  the  orificea  of  the  tubuli  3  The  crusta  petrosa  or  cement  covering 
the  fiuig  M  high  aa  the  border  of  the  enamel  at  the  neck.  The  itars  indi- 
cate that  It  CAntaina  lacuna  like  those  of  bono,  4.  The  enamel  resting  on 
the  dratino.  a.  Section  of  tbc  dentine  made  across  the  tuhuli,  higlily  mag* 
Dified.  The  cavity  or  lumen  of  the  tuhc^  their  walla,  and  the  inter-tubular 
tn)iMancear««cen.    On  the  left  hand,  the  tubuli  ore  cut  obli<iuely. 

Ss 
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Is  composed  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  very  fine  tubes,  having 
of  tubes  distinct  parietcs,  and  passing  very  close  to  each  other,  through  a 
inter-  hard   intermediate   substance,  named    the   intertubular    tissue, 

substance.     Thcse   tubes,  called  dental  tubulin  were  long  since  discovered 
The  tubuli:  and  described  by  Leeuwenhoek,  but  his  observations  were  dis- 
regarded until  the  tubular  structure  was  again  brought  to  light 
through  the  modern  researches  of  Purkinjd  and    Kotzius,   by 
whom,  and  by  others,  it  has  now  been  very  minutely  examined 
commence     and  described.      The  tubules  of  the  dentine  open  at  their  inner 
at^pulp         ^^^  -j^Q  j^ljg  pulp-cavity,  appearing  as  minute  orifices  on  its 
sides,  C*.)    From  thence  they  pass  in  a  radiated  manner  through 
theircourse.  every  part  of  the  ivory  towards  its  periphery.      In  the  upper 
portion  of  the   crown  they  have  a  vertical  direction  ;   but  to- 
wards   the   sides,    and   in    the    neck    and  root,    they    become 
gradually  oblique,  then  horizontal,  and  are  finally  even  inclined 
downwards  towards  the  point   of  the  fang.       The   course  of 
Curvatures:  the  tubules    is   not  straight,   but   each  describes,    in    passing 
from  the  central  to  the  peripheral  part  of  the  dentine,  two  or 
primary  and  three  gentle  curves   {primary  curvatures,  Owen),  and  is  be- 
•^coJ^oary,    ^jj^^  |^^^^    throughout  its   whole  length    into   numerous  fine 

undulations,  which  follow  closely  upon  one  another;  these 
are  the  secondary  curvatures.  In  adjacent  tubules  both  kinds 
of  curvatures  so  far  correspond  that  the  tubes  themselves  are 

are  parallel;  nearly  parallel,  being  only  slightly  divergent  from  each  other; 
and  as  they  divide  several  times  dichotomously,  and  at  first 
without  being  much  diminished  in  size,  they  continue  to  oc- 
cupy the  substance  of  the  dentine  with  nearly  equidistant  tubes, 
and  thus  produce,  when  seen  in  fine  sections  of  the  tooth  made 
parallel  to  their  course,  a  striated  appearance,  as  if  the  dentine 
were  made  up  of  fine  parallel  fibres.     The  concurrence  of  many 

cause  con-     of  these  parallel  curvatures  of  the  dental  tubuli  produces,  by  the 

lines.  manner  in  which  they  reflect  the  light,  an  appearance  of  concen- 

tric lines  in  the  dentine,  see  figs.  246,  247,  which  may  be  well 

Their  seen  with  a  low  magnifying  power.     The  average  diameter  of 

lameter ;  ^^^^j^  tubule  near  its  inner  and  larger  end  is  -^j^  of  an  inch, 
and  the  distance  between  adjacent  tubules  is  about  two  or 
three  times  their  width.  (Retzius.)  From  their  sides  numerous 
immeasurably  fine  branches  are  given  off,  which  penetrate  the 
hard  intertubular  substance,  where  they  either  anastomose  or 
terminate  abruptly,  or,  according  to  some,  end  in  very  minute 
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cells.     These  lateral  ramusclcs  are  said  to  be  more  abundant  their romuft- 

in  the  fang.     Near  the  periphery  of  the  ivory  they  arc  very  <^**^''*"^ 
numerous,   and,  together  with    the   main    tubules    themselves, 
which   there,    by  rapid  division   and  subdivision  also  become 

very  fine,   terminate  by  joining  together  in  loops,  or  end  in  termina- 

little  dilatations,  from  which  other  ramuli  are  given  off,  or  in  ^°"'* 
minute  cells.     They  are  also  occasionally  seen  to  pass  on  into 
the  cement  which  covers  the  fang,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
small    ramified   canals   of  the   characteristic   lacunar  found  in 

tliai  osseous  layer.      The  minute  cells  belonging  to  the  inter-  cells  of 

tubular  substance  of  the  human  tooth  are  very  few  in  number  d«nt>»e ; 

and  small,  and  hence  not  conspicuous,  but  they  are  larger  and  veryincon- 

more  numerous  in  the  tooth  of  the  horse.     They  arc  most  dis-  fi»c"'>"« "» 

tinct  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  dentine,  which  is  immediately  tooth. 

beneath  the  enamel  or  cement,  and  is  named  the  granular  layer  Granular 

by  Purkinje.     The  surface  of  the  dentine  where  it  is  in  contact  ^^^^^^^l 

with  the  enamel  is  marked  by  undulating  grooves  and  ridges,  and  Ridges  and 

also  by  numerous  minute  hexagonal  depressions,  to  which  the  P'^*®" 

,  ^        ^  1  surface. 

microscopic  fibres  of  the  enamel  are  accurately  adapted. 

The  dental  tubules,  when  highly  magnified,  appear  like  dark  Nature  of 
lines  against  transmitted  light,  but  are  white  when  seen  upon  a  *"^"^'  *» 
black  ground.  This  is  owing  either  to  their  containing  an  opaque 
granular  calcareous  deposit,   as  some  suppose,  or  merely  to  a 
certain  degree  of  opacity  of  their  parietes.     Their  tubular  cha-  their  cavi- 
racter  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ink,  and  other  fluids,  together  ^"'**.  ""*^ 
with  minute  bubbles  of  air,  have  been  seen  to  pass  along  them. 
Their  walls  are  comparatively  thick,  and  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  intertubular  substance,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  trans- 
verse section,  similar  to  that  figured  by  Ketzius,  fig.  247,  b. 
In  the  temporary,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  permanent  teeth, 
the  tubules  are  constricted  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  present  a 
moniliform  character.      (Nasmyth,  Owen,  Tomes.) 

The  intertubtdar  substance  is  translucent,  and  finely  granular  inter-tubu 
(Tomes)  ;  it  contains  the  flreater  part  of  the  earth  v  substance  of  **'  *"^ 

^  -'/  .  '  stance ; 

the  dentine.     The  animal  basis  which  remains  after  this  has  j^^  oorthy 

been  removed  by  an  acid,  is  described  by  Henl^  as  separable  ai^d  »^  »"»- 

into   bundles  of  pale    flattened  granular  fibres  running  in  a  ' 

direction  parallel  with  the  tubes,  and  by  Nasmyth  as  consisting  doubtful: 

of  brick-shaped  cells,  built  up,  as  it  were,  around  the  tubules, 

which f  we' may  remark,  are  by  this  observer  regarded  as  solid 

3  s  2 
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in  cachalot    fibres.     Neither  of  these  statements,  however,  is  easily  recon- 
ii  diviwble    (jjiable  With  what  we  have  observed  in  the  softened  teeth  of  the 

into  laminae, 

like  thoM     cachalot  or  sperm  whale  ;  for  in  these  the  animal  substance  can 

of  bone.       |^  readily  torn  into  fine  lamellae,  disposed  parallelly  with  the 

internal  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity,  and   therefore   across  the 

direction  of  the  tubules.     In  these  lamcllsc  the  sections  of  the 

tubules  appear  as  round  or  oval  apertures,  the  lamellae  having 

The  enamel  the  Same  relation  to  the  tubules  as  those  of  tnie  bone  to  the 

i?r!J"'     canaliculi  (p.  cxlii.) 

tooth.  B.  The  enatnel  (fig.  247,  ^)  is  that  hard  white  covering  which 

encrusts  and  protects  the  exposed  portion  or  crown  of  a  tooth. 

It  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  dental  tissues,  but  it  becomes  worn 

down  by  protracted  use.     It  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface 

and  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner 

towards  the  neck,  where  it  ceases.     Its  extent  and  thickness 

are  readily  seen  on  charring  the  tooth,  by  which  the  dentine 

lu chemical  becomes  blackened,  whilst  the  enamel,  owing  to  the  very  small 

Son^*"       quantity  of  animal  matter  in  its  composition,  remains  white. 

nearly  all      According  to  Bibra,  it  contains  of  earthy  constituents  96'5 

®*^^y  per  cent.,  viz.,  phosphate   of  lime   with   traces  of  fluoride  of 

calcium  89*8,  carbonate  of  lime  4*4,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 

other  salts  1*3  ;  and  has  only  3*5  per  cent,  of  animal   matter. 

conBisti        Berzelius,  however,  gives  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 

of  fibres  or         g  g^jjj  ^f  animal  matter  as  only  2  per  cent. 

pnsms;  '  4     . 

The  enamel  (fig.  248,  )  is  made  up  entirely  of  very  hard 
and  dense    microscopic    fibres    or    prisms,    composed    almost 

theircoune;  wholly  of  earthy  matter,  arranged  closely  together,  side  by  side, 
and  set  by  one  extremity  upon  the  subjacent  surface  (*)  of  the 
dentine  (\)  On  the  summit  of  the  coronal  portion  of  the  tooth, 
these  enamel  fibres  are  directed   vertically,   but  on  the  sides 

curvatures,  they  are  nearly  horizontal.  As  seen  on  a  section  they  are  dis- 
posed in  gently  waving  lines,  parallel  with  each  other,  but 
not  so  regular  as  the  curvatures  of  the  tubuli  of  the  dentine, 
with  which  they  have  no  agreement.     The  concurrence  of  these 

Fissures  in    parallel  curvatures  produces,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dentine,  an 

enamel ;  appearance  of  concentric  lines  (*)  in  the  enamel,  which  may  be 
seen  with  a  lens  of  low  power.  Minute  fissures  not  un(re- 
quently  exist  in  the  deep  part  of  the  enamel,  which  ron 
between  clusters  of  the  fibres  down  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
dentine ;  and  other  much  larger  and  evident  fissures  are  often 
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obserred  leading  down  Trom  the  depreBsions  or  crevices  between 
the  cusps  of  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
eitatnel,  especially  in  the  milk  teeth,  is  marked  by  concentric  auc&ce 
ridges,  which  may  be  distinguished  with  a  common  magnifying  "^"i^ 
gloas,  and  which  are  probably  occasioned  by  the  rtdges  and 
farrows  already  described  upon  the  coronal  portion  of  the 
dentine. 

The  enamel  fibres  are  described  by  Retzius  as  being  solid  i 


Fig.  248* 


Bided.     Their  diameter'  varies  slightly,  and  is  ordinarily  about  thdr  >i 
^of  as  inch.     They  are  marked  at  small  intervals  by  dark 
transTerse  lines,  (fig.  SiS,  A.)  According  to  Mr.  Tomes,  the  fibre  "ris.n 
is  not  in  all  cases  solid,  but  has  an  extremely  minute  cavity  in 
part  or  the  whole  of  its  length,  which  is  best  seen  in  newly 
developed  enamel,  but  is  also  visible  in  adult  teeth.     Their  interior, 
inner  ends  are  imphnted,  as  it  were,  into  the  minute  hcx^onal 
depressions  found  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine, ',  whilst  the 
onter  ends,  somewhat  larger  in  diameter,  are  free,  and  present, 

*  After  Hetzius.— <'.  Portion  of  the  ctown  of  a  gTowing  incrHor  tooth, 
divided  longkudinslly  aud  magiiifieil,  to  shew  llie  Htructurc  of  the  enanicl. 
1.  Tbe  dentine,  with  itt  tubes.  4.  The  enamel,  consisting  of  waved  fibres. 
B.  Parallel  curvntures  of  its  Hbrcs,  giving  rise  tu  tlic  appearance  under  a 
lower  power  of  concentric  lines  porallel  tu  the  surface,  ft.  Pitted  surihce  of 
llie  dentine  on  which  the  enamel  fibrcB  rest.  b.  Portion  of  tlic  siirface  of 
the  enamel,  shewing  the  hexagonal  ends  of  itB  fibres,  *.  pAteral  view  of 
enamel  fibres,  to  shew  their  curveB  and  the  transverse  structure  u]iun  them, 
a  sod  a  magaified  3G0  diameters. 
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is  a  layer 
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its  struc- 
ture, cells, 
and  canali- 
culi ; 


when   examined   with   a  high   magnifying   power,  a  tessekted 
appearance,  (b.) 

On  submitting  tlie  enamel  to  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  it  is 
almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  discernible 
traces  of  animal  matter.  Near  the  deep  surface  this  is  rather 
more  abundant,  according  to  the  observations  of  Retzius,  who 
conceived  that  it  there  aided  in  fixing  the  enamel  fibres.  By 
the  aid  of  an  acid,  the  enamel  of  newly  formed  or  still  growing 
teeth,  may  be  broken  up,  and  its  structural  elements  more 
easily  distinguished.  The  prisms  are  then  found  to  have  inter- 
posed between  them  a  delicate  membranous  structure,  represent- 
ing, in  fact,  the  walls  of  cells  which  have  coalesced  and  formed 
moulds  for  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  As  this 
latter  accumulates  the  membranous  structure  becomes  almost 
or  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  now  earthy  prisms  are  insepara- 
bly consolidated.  The  transverse  strise  are  considered  by  Ret- 
zius and  others  as  the  indication  of  the  pre-existing  walls  of 
coalesced  cells. 

c.  The  third  substance  which  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  teeth  is  the  crusta  petrosa  or  canenU  (fig-  247,  '.)  This 
is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  slightly  modified  in  structure,  which  in- 
vests that  part  of  the  dentine  which  is  not  protected  by  the 
enamel.  It  covers  the  whole  fang,  towards  the  lower  end  of 
which  it  becomes  gradually  thicker,  and  is  especially  developed 
at  the  apex,  and  along  the  grooves  of  the  compound  fangs. 
Besides  this  it  has  been  traced  by  Purkinj^,  Nasmyth,  and 
Owen,  as  a  very  thin  layer,  which,  however,  soon  gets  worn  off, 
over  the  enamel  upon  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  compound  teeth  of 
many  herbivorous  animals,  the  existence  of  this  coronal  cement 
is  evident  enough.  As  life  advances  the  cement  is  generally 
found  to  become  thicker,  especially  near  the  apex  of  the 
fang,  where  it  sometimes  blocks  up  the  orifice  leading  into  the 
pulp-cavity. 

The  crusta  petrosa  contains  cells  and  eanaliculi  resembling 
those  of  bone  ;  they  are  placed  lengthwise  around  the  fang,  and 
give  oflf  minute  radiated  ramifications,  which  are  often  found  to 
proceed  from  one  side  only  of  a  cell,  towards  the  periodfmi^ 
surface  (Tomes).  These  cells  have  not  been  seen  in  the  coronal 
cement  of  human  teeth,  but  only  in  that  of  the  implanted 
portion  :  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cement  the  fine  canalicoli 
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sometimes  anastomose  with  some  of  the  terminal  tubules  of  the 
subjacent  dentine.     Where  the  cement  is  very  thick  it  may 
contain  vascular  canals,  analogous  to  the  Haversian  canals  of  its  vascular 
bone.     On  the  deciduous  teeth  the  cement  is  thinner  and  con-  **^^  *  * 
tains  fewer  cells.     In  chemical  composition  it  resembles  bone, 
and  contains  30  per  cent  of  animal  matter.     The  cement  is, 
according  to  some,    extremely  sensitive  at   the  neck    of  the 
tooth,    if  it  be  exposed  by  retraction    of  the  gum.      By   its  iuuse. 
connection   with   the    surrounding    membranous    structures   it 
contributes  to  fix  the  tooth  in  the  socket.     It  is  the  seat  of 
the  bony  growths  or  exostoses  sometimes  found  upon  the  teeth. 

J).  It  has  been  long  observed  that,  after  the  age  of  twenty  Puip  cavity 

fill    A 

years  or  later,  the  central  cavity  of  a  tooth  becomes  gradually  **  ilfe  Jf?* 
diminished  in  size,  by  the  deposit  of  a  hard  substance  on  the  vances,  by 
inner  surface  of  the    dentine,  whilst  the   pulp  slowly  shrinks 
or  disappears.     This  additional   substance,  once  considered  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  cement  into  the  interior  of  the  tooth, 
has  been  shewn  to  have  a  distinct  structure,  in  part  resembling 
dentine,   and    in   part    bone.      It  is  the   homy   substance  of 
Blamenbach,  and  is  named  asteodmiine  (Owen),  and  secondary  oateoden- 
dentine  (Tomes).      It  is  traversed   by  canals,  which    contain  **"® ' 
blood-vessels,  and  are  surrounded  by  concentric  lamellae,  like 
the  Haversian  canals  of  bone.      From  these  canals,  numerous  intermediate 
tubules  radiate  in  all  directions,  but  have  no  calcifferous  cells  j"  character 

Dctween 

connected  with  them ;   moreover,  the   tubules   are  larger  than  bone  and 
those  of  bone,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  their  mode  ^^^^' 
of  ramification,  the  tubes  of  the  dentine.     This  newly  added 
structure  may  or  may  not  coalesce  with  the  previously  formed 
dentine ;  it  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  slow  conversion  of  the 
dental  pulp. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    TEETH. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  includes  a  description  of  their  Develop- 
ment 

teeth 


origin  and  growth,  as  distinct  organs,— of  their  order  of  erup-  ™*°*  °^ 


tion  in  two  sets, — and  also  an  account  of  the  formation  of  their 
component  tissues,  the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement. 

The  recent  observations  of  Arnold  and  Goodsir,  made  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  have  given  precision  to  our  knowledge 
coDceming  the  origin  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  teeth,  and 
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have  fully  established  the  &ct,  that  the  teeth  are  developed 
from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  edges  of  the  maxillary 
arches.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bones  of  the  jaws 
relate  only  to  the  formation  of  the  sockets  for  the  teeth.  In 
the  earliest  condition  these  bones  present  no  appearance  of 
alveoli,  but,  concurrently  with  certain  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  to  be  immediately  described,  a  wide  groove  is  deve- 
loped along  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  which  gradually  becomes 
deeper,  and  is  at  length  divided  across  by  thin  bony  partitibns, 
so  as  to  form  a  series  of  four-sided  cells.  These  bony  septa  are 
not  distinctly  formed  until  nearly  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life. 
By  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  bone,  these  cavities  or  locali 
are  gradually  closed  round,  but  always  continue  open  at  the 
edge  of  the  jaw.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  they  are  dis- 
tinctly formed,  but  continue  afterwards,  (see  figs.  80,  c,  and 
85,  pages  65  and  74,)  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
teeth,  to  increase  in  size  and  depth,  by  the  addition  of  new 
matter,  which  widens  and  deepens  the  jaw. 

The  first  stages  in  the  development  of  the  teeth,  as  observed 
by  Arnold  and  Ooodsir,  consist  of  certain  changes  in  the  mucoiis 
membrane  covering  the  borders  of  the  maxilla).  (Consult  fig.  249, 


Fig.  249.^ 


.^ 


{ 


f^~S 


^-. 


9_ 


*  From  Ooodsir. — A  series  of  diagrams,  representing  imaginary  teetiott 
made  across  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  foetus  at  different  periodf,  in 
order  to  shew  the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the  sac  of  a  tem- 
porary incieor  tooth,  and  of  tlic  succeeding  permanent  tooth,  from  the  mucov 
membrane  of  the  jaw. — 1.  The  dental  groove  is  formed  in  the  mucooi 
membrane.  2.  The  groove  widens,  and  has  a  papilla  at  the  bottom :  this  il 
the  papilhiry  stage.  3,  4,  and  5  represent  the  follicular  sta^  ;  the  lips  of  tbe 
groove  enlarge,  and  form  a  sunken  follicle,  in  which  the  papilla,  now  enlaifC^ 
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and  its  description.)     About  the  sixth  week  of  embryonic  life,  Dental 
a  depression  or  groove,  having  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  appears  R'****^®- 
along  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  ; 
this  is  the  primitive  dental  groove  (Goodsir).     From  the  floor 
of  this  groove  (supposed  to  be  represented  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion, in  fig.  249,  1)  a  series  of  ten  papillae,  as  at  2,  arise  in  suc- 
cession in  each  jaw^  and  constitute  the  germs  or  rudimentary  pulps 
of  the  milk  teeth.     The  order  in  which  these  papillae  appear  is  Formation 
very  regular.     The  earliest   is   that   for  the  first  milk  molar  ^^b! 
tooth ;  it  is  seen  at  the  seventh  week,  as  soon  as  the  dental  Papiiiory 
groove   is  formed;    at  the  eighth  week   that   for   the   canine  *^^- 
tooth  appears ;  the  two  incisor  papillae  follow  next,  at  about  the 
ninth  week,  the   central  one  before   the  lateral;    lastly,   the 
second  molar  papilla  is  visible  at  the  tenth  week,  at  which 
period  this,  the  papillary  stage  (2)  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
teeth  is   completed.      The  papillae  in  the  upper  jaw  appear  a 
little  earlier  than  those  in  the  lower  jaw. — In  the  next  place.  Follicular 
the  margins   of  the   dental    groove    become    thickened   and  '^^* 
prominent,  especially  the   inner  one;   and  membranous  septa 
pass  across  between  the  papillae  from  one  margin  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  convert  the  bottom  of  the  groove  into  a  series  of  folli- 
cles,  each   containing  one    of  the  papillae.      These  changes 
constitute  the  follicular  stage  (S)  ;  they  take  place  in  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  the  papillae  appeared,  and  are  completed 
about  the  fourteenth  week,  (fig.  249,  4,  and  fig.  250.)     During 
the  early  part  of  this  period  the  papillae  grow  rapidly,  they  begin 
to  show  peculiarities  of  form,  and  project  from  the  mouths  of 

and  beginning  to  acquire  the  form  of  the  future  tooth-pulp,  is  hid.  Mcm< 
branous  opcrcula,  or  laminsD,  ore  formed  from  the  sides  of  the  follicle,  and, 
as  seen  in  5,  meet  over,  leaving  a  lunated  depression  behind.  The  diagram, 
5,  supposing  the  opercula  to  be  gently  opened  out^  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent a  cross  section  through  an  incisor  follicle,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  a  6,  fig.  253.  6.  The  lips  of  the  groove  also  meet,  except  the  lunated 
depression,  e,  7.  The  opercula  and  lips  of  the  groove  cohere  ;  the  follicle 
becomes  a  closed  sac  (s)  ;  the  papilla  is  the  tooth-pulp  (p),  and  has  the 
sliape  of  the  crown  of  the  future  tooth ;  and  the  lunated  depression  becomes 
a  cavity  of  reserve  (c)  for  the  development  of  the  succedaneous  permanent 
tooth  :  the  saccular  stage  is  now  complete.  Tlic  remaining  figures,  8  to  12, 
shew  the  commencement  of  the  cap  of  dentine  on  the  pulp,  the  subse- 
quent steps  in  the  formation  of  the  milk  tooth,  and  its  cniption  through  the 
gum  (11);  also  the  gradual  changes  in  the  cavity  of  reserve,  the  appearance 
of  its  Uunins  and  papilla,  its  closiu-e  to  form  the  ssac  of  the  permanent  tooth, 
its  descent  into  the  jaw,  behind  and  below  the  milk-tootn,  and  the  long 
pedide  (12)  fonncd  by  its  upper  obliterated  portion. 
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the  follicles.     Soon,  however,  the  follicles  become  deeper,  so  as 
to  hide  the  papillie,  (fig.  S50,)  which  now  ossume  a  shape  cone- 
Hponding  with  that  of  the  crowns 
of  the  future  tcctb.      Small  lomi-  F'S-  250.* 

jijc,  or  opercula  of  membrane, 
(fig.  249,  4  and  G,)  arc  then  de- 
velopcd  from  the  sides  of  eacli 
follicle,  their  number  and  position 
being  regulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
form  of  tlie  cutting  edges  and  tu- 
bercles of  the  intended  teeth  :  the 
incisor  follicles  (fig.  263,  ',  *)  hav- 
ing two  lamina  (o),  one  external 
and  one  internal ;  the  canine  {'), 
three,  of  which  two  are  internal, 
and  the  molars  (',  ')  four  or  five  each. — Tlie  lips  of  the  denial 
groove,  as  well  as  the  opercula,  now  begin  (fig,  249,  6)  to  cohere 
over  the  follicles  from  behind  forwards,  the  posterior  lip  being 
very  much  thickened ;  the  groove  itself  is  thus  gradually 
obliterated  (7),  the  follicles  are  converted  into  closed  sacs  (j), 
and  the  eaccular  stage  of  the  milk  teeth  is  thus  completed 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week.  Certain  lunated  de- 
prcEsions  (5,  6,  c,  also  fig.  S53,  c),  which  are  formed  one 
behind  each  of  the  milk  follicles  about  the  fourteenth  week, 
escape  the  general  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  groove.  From 
these  depressions,  as  will  be  afterwards  described,  the  sacs  of  the 
ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  are  subsequently  developed. 
,  The  dental  sacs  (fig.  249,  7  s),  thus  formed  by  the  closure  of 
the  follicles,  continue  to  enlarge,  as  well  as  their  contained 
papillte  (p).  The  walls  of  the  saes,  which  soon  begin  to  thicken, 
consist  of  an  outer  fibro-ccllular  membrane,  and  an  internal 
highly  vascular  layer,  lined  by  epithelium  ;  their  blood-vessels 
arc  derived  partly  from  the  dental  arteries  which  course  along 
the  base  of  the  sacs,  and  partly  from  those  of  the  gums. 

The  papilla,  now  the  dental  pulps,  adhere  by  a  wide  base  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sacs,  and,  having  acquired  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  crowns  of  the  future  teeth,  the  formation  of  the 

*  An  ciilnrgcd  view  of  the  liplxT  Jaw  nnd  palair  of  a  foelus  at  aboat  (be 
fourteenth  week,  shewing  the  rullicular  eibj^c  of  tlic  ilcvciopmeiit  of  the  milk 
tceih.    TIic  ten  follicles,  each  containing  s  papilla,  arc  distinclly  seen. 
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Lard  substance  commencefl  in  them.     This  process  begins  very  Formation 
early,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  thin  ^^  ^*^"^«- 
shells   or  caps   of  dentine  are  found  on  all   the  pulps  of  the 
milk  teeth,  and  a  little  later  on  that  of  the  first  permanent  molar. 
The  mode  in  which  it  proceeds,  taking  a  canine  tooth  as  an 
example,  may  be   stated  as    follows :  a  thin   osseous  shell  or 
cap  of  dentine  appears  on  the  point  of  the  pulp ;  this  increases 
in  extent  by  a  growth  around  its  edges,  and  in  thickness  by 
a  similar  formation  in  its  Tntcrior,  the  latter  taking  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  substance  of  the  pulp  itself,  which  accordingly 
decreases  in  proportion.     This  growth  of  the  tooth  continues  Growth  of 
until   the  crown  is  completed  of  its  proper  width,  and  then  oAh™fa«g. 
the  pulp  undergoes  a  constriction  at  its  base  to  form  the  cervix 
of  the   tooth.      From  that  time  the  pulp  elongates  and  conti- 
nues to  become  narrower,  so  as  to  construct  the  fang,  (10,  11.) 
During  the  whole  period,  another  process  has  been  going  on^  Formation 
by  which  the  outer  surface  of  the  crown  is  covered  with  the      ®"*™*^  * 
enamel.     This  substance  is  formed  from  a  thickened  portion  of 
the  parietes  of  the  sac,  which  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  surface 
of  Uie  dental  pulp,  or  to  its  cap  of  dentine,  and  was  called 
by  Hunter  the  ouUr  pulp.      Sooner  or  later,  after  the  com-  Eruption  of 
pletion  of  the  crown,  this   part  of  the  tooth  appears  through  ^^'  ' 
the  gum,  (11,)  whilst  the  growth  of  dentine  to  complete  the  Completion 
(ang  is  continued  at  the  surface  of  the  elongating  pulp,  which  ^^  ^'*"^* 
gradually  becomes   encroached  upon  by  successive  formations 
of  hard  substance,  until  only  a  small  cavity  is  left  in  the  centre 
of  the  tooth,  containing  nothing  but  the  reduced  pulp,  supplied 
by  a  slender   thread  of  vessels  and  nerves,  which  enter  by  a 
little  aperture  left  at  the  point  of  the  fang  after  the  dentine  is 
completed.     In  the  case  of  teeth,  having  complex  crowns  and  Formation 
more   than  a   single  fang,  the  process  is  somewhat  modified.  ^^^^^ 
On  the  surface  of  the  dental   pulp  of  such  a  tooth,  as  many  crowmand 
separate  little  shells  of  dental  substance  are  formed  as  there  are  '^'* 
eminences  or  points,  (fig,  251,  * ;)  these  soon  coalesce,  (*,)  and 
the  formation  of  the  tooth  proceeds  as  before  as  far  as  the  cervix. 
The  pulp   then  becomes  divided  into  two  or  more  portions, 
corresponding  with   the  future   fangs,  and  the  ossification  ad- 
vances in  each  as  it  does  in  a  single  fang.     A  horizontal  pro- 
jection or  bridge  of  dentine  (3,  4)  shoots  across  the  base  of  the 
pulp,  between  the  commencing  fangs,  so  that  if  the  tooth  be 
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lemoved  at  iliis  stage  and  examined  on  its  under  surface,  its  shell 
presents  as  many  apertures  aa  there  are  separate  fangs.      In  all 


teeth,  the  pulp  originally  adheres  by  its  entire  base  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  but  when  more  than  one  fang  is  to  be  de- 
veloped, the  pulp  is,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the  sac  in 
certain  parts,  so  that  it  comes  to  adhere  at  two  or  three  insulated 
points  only,  whilst  the  dentine  continues  to  be  formed  along  the 
intermediate  and  suirounding  free  surface  of  the  pulp. 

Formation  of  the  hard  tismevofthe  teeth. — a.  The  Dentine. 
— It  was  nt  one  time  supposed  that  this  substance  vaa  fonned 
by  a  process  of  ossification  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
cartilages  of  true  bones;  but  this  opinion  subsequently  gave 
way  to  another,  which  prevailed  until  lately,  and  attributed  the 
fonnation  uf  the  tooth  to  n  process  of  secretion  from  the  suriace 
of  the  pulp.  The  older  notion  has  since  been  revived  by 
Schwann,  in  applying  his  doctrine  of  the  development  of  tissues 
from  cells,  to  the  observations  previously  made  by  Purkinj^ 
and  Haschkow.  By  these  last-named  inquirers,  the  dentine 
was  described  as  being  formed  in  continuous  layers  from 
without  inwards,  the  pulp  supplying  the  materml :  Schwann 
-  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  reality  the  otgified  pvlp. 
This  doctrine  has  received  general  support  from  subsequent 
observers,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  established ;  but  the  pic- 
cise  changes  which  accompany  the  conversion  of  tlie  pulp  into 
dentine,  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  ossification,  the  primitJTe 
pulp  is  found  to  consist  of  microscopic  nucleated  cells,  (pulp- 

•  Shews  tliemojp  of  fornmtioii  ufoiiiui.ir  tonth  willi  two  fangn.  (Bliilie.) 
— 1.  UJEtiiict  cap  of  ilcntinc,  uhicli  al^cnvar<iE  itnitc.  S,  3.  A  bridge  of  dr>- 
tine  is  beginning  tu  stretch  ditusb  (lie  base  of  llic  looth-pulp,  oiiil  is  coo- 

!>lplcil  in  A.  flenccfortL  tlic  jiulp  is  double',  Riid  each  part  fomu  \ts  o'" 
IHIg. 
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granules,  Purkinj^),  more  or  less  rounded  in  form,  and  em-  pulp  before 
bedded  in  a  clear  matrix  containing  a  few  very  fine  molecules,  O8"ficai>o"; 
thinly  disseminated  in  it.     It  contains  no  cellular  fibres,  but  is 
highly  vascular.     The  capillary  vessels  are  most  abundant  at  the 
points  where  ossification  is  to  commence,  but  do  not  reach  the 
surfiure.     At  the  exterior  of  the  pulp,  the  rounded  cells  become  its  cells 
elongated,  and  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  ®^®°8*^  • 
form  a  tolerably  regular  layer,  resembling  a  columnar  epithelium,  doaeiy^at 
Besides  this,  the  entire  pulp  is  covered  by  a  fine  pellucid  homo-  «»rfi«» ; 
geneous  membrane,  named  the  pre/ormative  membrane,  (Pur-  the  prefor- 
kinje,  Raschkow.)  -^-^ 

In  the  process  of  ossification,  as  described  by  Schwann,  the  Deposition 
elongated  cells,  at  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  together  with  the  ®^  ^^^y 
intercellular  matrix,  become  gradually  solidified  by  impregna- 
tion with  earthy  matter,  and  are  thus  converted  into  dentine. 
Similar  changes   of  elongation,   apposition,    and   solidification  occurs  iu 
by  earthy  deposit,  occur  in  successive  layers  of  cells,  which  go  ""ccessive 
on  being  developed  in  the  pulp.     The  pre/ormative  membrane  pulp. 
is  either  obliterated,  or  according  to  Purkinj^,  Retzius,  and 
Raschkow,  is  the  part  first  to  undergo  ossification,  which  then   Changes  in 
proceeds  to  affect  the  tissue  of  the  pulp  immediately  beneath  it.  [^'^J'^™*' 
The  granular  layer  (Purkinje)  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  membmne. 
dentine  next  to  the  enamel,  and  in  which  the  microscopic  cells 
are  chiefly  found,  is  conjectured  to  result  from  the  ossification 
of  this  membrane ;  and  the  enamel  fibres  are  supposed  to  be 
implanted  in  the  minute  hexagonal  depressions  formed  on  its 
outer  surface.     This  preformative  membrane  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  T.  Bell,  who  thought,  however,  in  accordance    with   the 
views  then   generally  entertained,  that  the  dentine  was  depo- 
sited on  its  outer  surface.     On  gently  separating  the   newly  Pulp-celU 
formed  cap  of  dentine  from  the  formative  pulp,  in  the  growing  ^^^  ^ 
teeth  of  the  human   subject  or   of  animals,   and   examining  formed 
it  under  the  microscope,  the  elongated  cells  of  the  pulp  are     *^"**"^» 
found  adhering  in  numbers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  newly 
formed  dentine.     The  hard  substance  undoubtedly  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  pulp,  and  different  observers  have  described 
the  mode  in  which  the  pulp-cells,  their  nuclei  and  the  inter- 
cellular matrix,  are  converted  into  the  tubuli  and  intertubular 
substance  of  the  dentine ;  but  from  our  own  observations  we 
have  not  been  able  to  confirm  these  descriptions,  and  we  are  dis- 
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modfi  of       posed  to  regard  the  precise  nature  of  the  conTersion  of  the  soft 
donbtftu*''     tissue  into  the  dentine  as  still  a  matter  for  investigation. 


Schwann*8 
riews. 


Henle*8. 


Owen*«. 


Formation 
of  enamel 
from  the 


oater  pulp 
or  enamel 
pulp, 

which  has  a 

remarkable 

stmctore: 


Scliwaiin  at  first  conceived  that  the  tubuli  were  prolongations  of  the  cells, 
and  that  the  intertubiilar  substance  was  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the 
matrix,  but  ho  abandoned  this  idea  after  comparative  researches  in  animals. 
Henle  thought  that  the  cells,  in  becoming  impregnated  with  earthy  matter, 
formed  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  which  the  dentine  is  supposed  by  him  to 
consist ;  whilst  the  nuclei  became  elongated  into  the  hollow  tubes.  Owen 
believes  that  the  nuclei  of  the  elongated  cells,  having  themselves  become 
lengthened,  divide  both  longitudinally  and  transversely  to  develop  secondary 
cells  which  continue  included  within  the  primary  cells.  Those  secondary  cells 
then  elongate  and  together  with  their  nuclei  join  end  to  end.  Calcification 
proceeds  in  all  parts,  except  in  the  nuclei  of  the  secondary  cells  which  remain 
as  the  cavities  or  lumina  of  the  tubes  ;  the  walls  of  the  secondary  cells  are 
supposed  to  form  the  parietes  of  the  tubes,  and  the  material  between  the 
secondary  cells  together  with  the  walls  of  the  primary  cells  to  be  converted 
into  the  intertubular  substance.  The  bifurcation  of  the  tubuli  is  said  to  result 
from  the  junction  of  two  secondary  cells  with  a  single  one  in  a  deeper  layer 
of  the  pulp  ;  and  the  constricted  or  mouiliform  appearance  of  the  tubuli 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  by  some  observers  in  growing  or  even 
in  mature  teeth,  is  thought  to  depend  on  an  imperfect  coalescence  of  the 
nuclei.  In  the  teeth  of  young  animals,  Mr.  Tomes  states  that  he  has  noticed 
the  division  of  the  cells  and  their  subsequent  coalescence  to  form  tlic  tubes, 
but  he  has  failed  to  recognise  the  existence  of  primary  cells  including 
secondary  ones.  We  must  confess,  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  tlie 
human  teeth,  wc  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  of  the  above  described 
changes,  except  the  enlargement  of  the  more  superficial  cells  of  the  pulp 
and  their  elongation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dentine. 

h,  TheEnamd. — This  substance  is  formed  by  a  peculiar  oigan 
developed  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  sac,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  dentine  is  being  produced  by  the  pulp.  Its  formation  com- 
mences very  early.  The  membranous  wall  of  the  sac,  soon 
after  its  opercula  have  united  together,  becomes  thickened  and 
pulpy,  and  at  length  applies  itself  in  the  form  of  a  soft  mass 
accurately  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  primitive  dental  pulp, 
or  at  a  later  period  to  the  cap  of  dentine.  This  thickened  put 
of  the  sac  is  the  outer  pulp  of  Hunter,  \vhich,  as  he  stated,  is 
the  formative  organ  of  the  enamel  (prganon  adamantine. 
Purkinjd).  The  structure  of  this  enamel  pulp  is  very  re- 
markable ;  it  is  described  by  Todd  and  Bov^man  as  consisting 
of  an  open  web  of  distinct  fibres,  holding  within  their  reticu- 
lations a  clear  fluid,  and  having  a  bright  spot  at  their  place 
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of  junction.  -  The  same  structure  was  previously  described 
by  Purkinj<$  and  Raschkow,  as  formed  by  radiating  cells,  like 
the  actinenchyma  of  vegetable  tissues.  The  surface  of  this 
structure,  turned  towards  the  inside  of  the  dental  sac,  is  co- 
vered with  a  fine  transparent  simple  membrane,  upon  which 
rests  a  thick  stratum  of  nucleated  cells,  which  compose  the 
enamel  membrane  (niembrana  adamantina^  Purkinjc^),  a  struc-  on  ita  sur- 
ture  analosfous  to  epithelium.     From  the  vascular  part  of  the  ^®  "/*** 

o  '  ..11  enamel 

enamel  pulp,  villous  processes,  containing  blood-vessels,  pro-  membrane, 
ject  into  the  enamel  membrane,  at  the  part  corresponding  with  riitheiial. 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth.     At  first,  the  layer  of  cells 
composing    the    enamel    membrane    is    in    contact   with   the 
dental  pulp.     When,  however,  the  shell  of  dentine  begins  to 
be  formed,  a  succession  of  those  nucleated  cells,  uniting  in 
TOWS,    arrange    themselves    vertically    to    its   surface,   become 
elongated   and  prismatic,  and  being  impregnated  with  earthy  lu  cells 
matter,  form  the  solid  prismatic  fibres  of  the  enamel,  which  ^^^^""^ 

enamel 

coalesce  firmly  together.  Whilst  the  enamel  is  being  formed,  prisms. 
it  is  soft  and  chalky,  and  can  easily  be  separated  into  its 
component  cells.  Afterwards  the  membranous  portion  of  it 
is  nearly  all  obliterated,  and  the  nuclei  entirely  disappear,  or 
according  to  Tomes,  elongate  into  a  very  fine  central  canal  in 
each  fibre.  No  enamel  is  formed  except  on  the  crown  of  the 
tooth ;  either  because  the  enamel  pulp  adheres  to  the  cervix, 
or  because  the  character  of  the  membrane  of  the  sac  changes  at 
that  point. 

c.   The  Cement, — This  osseous  layer  appears  to  be  formed,  Thecement, 
simultaneously  with  the  dentine  of  the  fang,  by  the  periodontal  j^riodontei 
membrane,  from  the  margin  of  the  enamel  downwards.     As  to  membrane. 
the  origin  of  the  coronal  cement,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
the  enamel  membrane  itself,  after  its  proper  function  has  ceased, 
is  converted  into  that  substance,  and  by  others  that  it  pours 
out  a  material  which  subsequently  becomes  ossified. 

Eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth, — At  the  time  of  birth  Cutting  of 
(fig.  252)  the  crowns  of  the  anterior  milk  teeth,  still  enclosed  ""'^  ^""^^ 
in  their  sacs,  are  completed  within  the  jaw,  and  their  fangs 
begin  to  be  formed.     Their  appearance  through  the  gums  fol- 
lows a  regular  order,   but   the  period  at  which  each   pair  of  begins  at 
teeth  is  cut  varies  within  certain  limits.      The  eruption  com-  monUnold; 
mences  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  and  is  completed  about  the 
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complete  at    end  of  the  sccoiid  year.     It  begins  with  the  central  incisors  of 
■****"  ^^^'  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  those  of  the 


Fig.  252* 


f  ^ 


/; 


Its  order. 


Gumg 
become 
rounded 
and  dork 
purple  ; 


upper  jaw ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  each  of  the  lower  range  of 
teeth  rises  through  the  gum  before  the  corresponding  tooth  of 
the  upper  set.  The  following  scheme  indicates  in  months,  the 
order  and  time  of  eruption  of  the  milk  teeth. 


MOLABt. 

CARIIfBil. 

INCISOBS. 

CAHINBt. 

MOLAKS. 

24—12 

18 

9     7     7     9 

18 

12-24 

Before  the  teeth  protrude  through  the  gum,  this  undeigoes 
some  peculiar  changes :  its  edge  at  first  becomes  dense  and 
sharp,  but  as  the  tooth  approaches  it,  the  sharp  edge  disappean, 
the  gum  becomes  rounded  or  tumid,  and  is  of  a  purplish  hue; 
the  summit  of  the  tooth  is  seen  like  a  white  spot  or  line  through 
the  vascular  gum,  and  soon  after  rises  through  it.  As  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  advances  to  its  ultimate  position,  the 
elongated  fang  becomes  surrounded  by  a  bony  socket  or  al- 


*  a  Left,  and  6  right,  half  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  child  at  birth,  with  ptrt 
of  the  bone  taken  away  to  shew  the  tooth-sacs  as  they  lie  underneath  tbe 
gum.  The  lower  fic^urc  shews  the  sacs  of  the  milk-teeth  and  first  penoi- 
nent  molar,  exposed  by  removing  the  bone  from  the  outside;  the  upp0 
figure  shews  the  same  from  the  inside,  witli  the  sacs  of  the  permaiMot 
incisors  and  canine  lying  behind  those  of  the  corresponding  milk-teeth. 
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▼eolas.     Before  the  eruption,  the  mucous  membrane  is  studded  Are  studded 

with  a  number  of  small  white  bodies,  which  were  described  by  gi^ds,^" 

Serres,  as  glands,  (denial  glands)^  and  were  supposed  by  liim 

to  secrete  the  tartar  of  the  teeth.     Meckel  thought  they  were 

small  abscesses,  because  no  aperture  could  be  detected  in  them. 

As  examined  in  a  foetus  of  six  months^  we  have  found  them 

to  be  little  round  pearl-like  bodies  situated  in  the  chorion  of 

the   mucous   membrane,  and   having  no  aperture.     They  are  which  have 

small   spherical  capsules  of  various  sizes,  lined  with  a   thick  "®  <>"ficc- 

stratum  of  epithelium,  the  inner  cells  of  which  are  flattened  or 

scaly,    like  those  lining  the  cheek,  and  are   so  numerous   as 

almost  to  fill  up  the  cavity. 

Development  of  the  permanent  teeth. — The  preceding   de-  Formation 
scription  of  the  structure  of  the  dental  sacs  and  pulps,  and  nent*™il. 
of  the  mode  of  formation   of  the   several    parts   of  a  tooth, 
applies  to  the  permanent,  as  well  as  to  the  milk  teeth. 

The  origin  and  progressive  development  of  the  sacs  of  the 
permanent  teeth,  have  still  to  be  considered.  There  are  six 
more  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  than  there  are  milk  teeth, 
(see  p.  968,)  and  it  is  found  that  the  sacs  of  the  ten 
anterior  permanent  teeth,  which  succeed  the  ten  milk  teeth, 
have  a  different  mode  of  origin  from  the  six  additional  or 
superadded  teeth,  which  are  formed  further  back  in  the  jaw. 

The  sacs  and  pulps  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  have  the  ten 
their  foundation  laid  before  birth,  behind  those  of  the  milk  set ;  *'**^""'» 
and  as  they  are  found,  after  a  time,  attached  to  the  sacs  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  (figs.  S52,  256,)  it  was  conceived  that  they 
Bproated  or  shot  out  from  these  latter.  This  has  been  dis- 
proved by  the  observations  of  Goodsir,  who  has  shewn  that  the 
aaos  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  are  developed  from  the 
dental  groove,  independently  of  the  milk  sacs.  Recurring  to  the 
follicular  stage  of  the  temporary  teeth,  which  is  completed  about 
the  fourteenth  week  (see  pp.  983-4),  it  will  be  remembered 
that  behind  each  milk  follicle  there  is  formed  a  small  lunated 
recess,  (fig.  2499  5^  6  ;  and  fig.  ^53, ^)  similar  in  form  to  an 
impression  made  by  the  nail.  As  already  stated,  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  these  recesses  escapes  the  general  adhesion 
of  the  lips  and  sides  of  the  dental  grove,  so  that  when  the 
latter  closes  they  are  converted  into  so  many  cavities,  which  formed  in 
arc  caDed  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  ^^  cavities  of  reserve^'*''  (fig.  249,  T.'''')  rcIeVv? 
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They  are  ten  in  number  in  eacli  jaw,  and  are  formed  succes- 
sively from  before  backwards.    They  ultimately  form  the  sacs  for 
the  incisor,  canine,  and  bicuspid  per- 
manent teeth.     These   cavities  soon  ^'&-  253* 
elongate  and  recede  into  the  substance 

behind  the    ^f  ^^^  g^^  behind  the  milk  follicles, 

milk  teeth;  above  and  behind  in  the  upper  jaw, 
below  and  behind  in  the  lower,  (8  to 
12.)  In  the  mean  time,  a  papilla  ap- 
pears in  the  bottom  of  each,  (that  for 
the  central  incisor  appearing  first,  at 
about  the  sixth  month),  and  one  or 
more  folds,  (8,  10)^  or  opercula,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  temporary  teeth,  are 
developed  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity, 
and  by  their  subsequent  union,  di- 
vide it  into  two  portions,   the  lower   portion    containing  the 

these  papilla,  and  now  forming  the  dental  sac  and  pulp  of  the  per- 

k*t^  *°***  manent  tooth  ;  and  the  upper  and  narrower  portion  being  gra- 
dually  obliterated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pnmitiye  groove 
was  closed  over  the  milk-sacs,  (10,  11.)  When  these  changes 
have  taken  place,  the  permanent  sac  adheres  to  the  back  of 
that  for  the  temporary  tooth.     Both  of  them  continue  then 

Changes  in  to  grow  rapidly,  and  after  a  time  it  is  found  that  the  bony 
bone  also.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j,  ^g^  ^^^  y^  f^^  ^^ie  recep- 
tion of  the  milk  sac  (6),  but  also  a  small  posterior  recess  or  niche 
(a),  for  the  permanent  sac  (a),  with  which  the  recess  keeps 
Permanent  pace  in  its  growth.  Confining  our  description  now,  for  con- 
J^g^      veniencc,  to  the  lower  jaw  only,  it  is  found  that  at  length 

in  jaw  ;  ■ 

*  Diagram  of  the  left  half  of  the  lower  jaw  at  about  the   fourteenth 
week,  sliffhtly  altered  from  Goodsir.     It  is  considerably  magnified,  to  shev 
the  follicles  of  the  milk  teeth  opened  out,  their  opercula,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lunatcd  recesses  behind  them,  from  which  the  sacs  of  the  five 
anterior  permanent  teeth  are  developed. — 1  to  5.  Milk-teeth  foUides,  num- 
bered in  their  order  of  appearance  and  formation.     1.  First  molar.    S. 
Canine.     3.  Central  incisor.    4.  Lateral  ditto.    5.  Second  molar,    a,  ^.  A 
dotted  line  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  cross  sections,  represented 
in  fig.  249,  arc  supposed  to  be  made :  such  a  section  carried  through  the 
follicle  for  the  second  incisor  would  correspond  best  with  diagram  6  in  that 
cut,  supposing  the  opercula  and  the  lips  of  the  follicles  were  not  opened  out 
/.  The  cavity  of  the  follicle,  the  papula  being  hid,    o,  o.  The  opercula.   c 
Lunated  depressions,  which  resist  tne  subsequent  adhesion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  become  the  cavities  of  reserve  for  the  permanent  teeth. 
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the  permanent  sac  so  far  recedes  in  the  bone  as  to  be  lodged 
in  a  special  osseoas  cavity  at  some  distance  below  and  behind 
the   milk   tooth,    the   two   being   completely   separated   from 

Fig.  254  * 


J^A 


Fig.  255.t 


each  other  by  a  bony  partition  (figs.  254,  255,  256).      In 
descending  into  the  jaw,  the  permanent  sac  (fig.  254,  a,  a,  a) 

acquires  at    first   a    pear-shape,  iipear- 
and   is   then  connected  with  the  •*>;p«^  ^ 
gum  by  a  solid  membranous  pe- 
dicle, <?.      The  recess  in  the  jaw  i»  lodged  in 

1  •     ^^       i*  'L  A     a  proper 

has  a  similar  form;  it  presents  ceUinthe 
a  cell,  a,  ^,  for  containing  the  ^i^« » 
sac  itself,  which  is  drawn  out 
into  a  long  canal,  <?',  (/,  open- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  by 
an  aperture  seen  behind  the  cor- 
ponding  milk  tooth  (fig.  255,  c').  This  canal  lodges  the 
above-mentioned  membranous  pedicle.  The  permanent  tooth  (a), 
which  is  developed  from  its  dental  pulp  and  enamel  pulp,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  is  separated  from  the  socket  and  root  of 


*  After  Blake,  with  additions  in  outline  .---These  figures  arc  intended  to 
shew  the  relation  between  the  sac  of  the  milk  tooth  and  that  of  the  corre* 
spending  permanent  tooth,  together  with  the  relation  of  both  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lower  jaw.  In  all  cases  a  is  the  sao  oF  the  permanent  tooth, 
e  its  pedicle,  6  that  of  die  milk  tooth,  or  the  milk  tooth  itself.  a\  h\  and  c' 
in  the  diamms  below  indicate  the  two  recesses,  with  the  intermediate 
canal,  in  ^i^ch  the  parts  a,  6,  and  c  are  lodged  in  the  jaw. 

f  After  Blake. — Position  of  a  milk  and  a  permanent  tooth  in  the  lower 
jawd — a.  Pennanent  tooth.  6.  Milk  tooth,  or  its  socket,  c.  Orifice  of  a 
canal  in  the  bone,  which  transmits  the  pedicle  of  a  permanent  tooth  sac. 

3  T  2 
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bone  IB  al)- 
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mucous 
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Second. 
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the  milk  tooth  by  a  bony  partition,  against  which,  as  well 
as  against  the  root  of  the  milk  tooth,  i  ,  just  above  it,  it  presses 
in  its  rise  through  the  gum,  so  that  these  parts  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  extent  absorbed.  When  this  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
the  milk  tooth  becomes  loosened,  falls  out  or  is  removed,  and 
the  permanent  tooth  then  takes  its  place.  The  milk  teeth  and 
the  permanent  teeth  are  said  by  Serres  to  be  supplied  by  two 
different  arteries,  the  obliteration  of  the  one  going  to  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  being  regarded  by  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
destruction,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof. 

The  SIX  posterior  (or  ^^  superadded"*)  permanent  teeth,  that 
is,  the  three  permanent  molars  on  each  side,  do  not  come  in 
the  place  of  other  teeth.  They  arise  from  successive  exten- 
sions of  the  dental  groove  carried  backwards  in  the  jaw, 
posterior  to  the  milk  teeth,  and  named  ^^  posterior  cavities 
of  reserve,'''' 

During  the  general  adhesion  of  the  dental  groove  occurring 
at  the  fifteenth  week,  the  part  posterior  to  the  last  temporary 
molar  follicle  continues  unobliterated,  and  thus  forms  a  cavity  of 
reserve,  in  the  fundus  of  which  a  papilla  ultimately  appears, 
and  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  first  permanent  molar  tooth : 
this  takes  place  very  early,  viz.  at  the  sixteenth  week.  Tlie 
bottom  part  of  this  cavity  is  next  converted  by  adhesion  into 
a  sac,  which  encloses  the  papilla,  whilst  its  upper  portion 
elongates  backwards  so  as  to  form  another  cavity  of  reserve, 
in  which,  at  the  seventh  month  after  birth  the  papilla  for 
the  second  molar  tooth  appears.  After  a  long  interval,  during 
which  the  sac  of  the  first  permanent  molar,  and  its  contained 
tooth,  has  acquired  great  size,  (fig.  256,)  and  that  of  the  second 
molar  has  also  advanced  considerably  in  development,  the  same 
changes  once  more  occur,  and  give  rise  to  the  sac  and  papilla 
of  the  wisdom  tooth,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  visible  at 
the  sixth  year.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  permanent 
molar  teeth  takes  place  from  these  sacs  just  like  that  of  the 
other  teeth. 

Calcification  begins  first  in  the  anterior  permanent  molar 
teeth.  Its  order  and  periods  are  thus  stated  for  the  upper  jaw, 
the  lower  being  a  little  earlier.  First  molar,  five  or  six  months; 
central  incisor,  soon  after ;  lateral  incisor  and  canine,  eight  or 
nine  months;  two  bicuspids,  two  years  and  over  ;  second  molar, 
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five  or  BIX  years;  third  molar,  or  wisdom  tootb,  slxiut  twelve 
years. 

Eruption  of  ike  permanent  letlh. — The  time  at  whicli  tbis  Cutting  of 
occurs  in  regard  to   each  pair   of  teeth  in  the    lower  jaw   is  ^,"1^™' 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  tables,  given  on  the  authority  of  I>r. 
Blakc  and  Mr.  Cartwright.     The  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  appear  somewhat  later. 


BLAKE.  TiAi* 

Molar,  first  6( 

Incisors,  central  7 

„      lateral   8 

Bicuspids,  anterior 9 

f,        poateiior IR 

Canines    11  to  12 

Molars,  second    12  to  13 

„      third  (or  wisdom)  17  to  25 


CABTTBIOHT.  ri 

Molar,  first, i      , 

ludsors,  central  inFcrior  i 

„  „       sti|icrior..     6  - 

„         lateral 7  - 

Bicuspids,  anterior ft  - 

Canii 


Bicuspids,  ]>o^tcri<ir 10  —  12 

Molars,  second   13  —  14 

„         third  (vrifldoin)...  17  —  25 


It  is  just  before  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  incisors,  i.  e.  Mott  teetl 
aboDt  the  fifth  year,  that  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  teeth  {Jft^*"' 
in  the  jaws.     At  that  period  there  are  all  the  niillc  teeth,  and  jeax. 
all   the  permanent  set  except  the  wisdom  teeth,  making  forty- 
eight. 

During  the  growth  of  the  teeth  the  jaw  increases  in  depth  Changu  it 
and  length,  and  undergoes  certain  changes   in  form.     In   the  '*" ' 
child  it  a  shallow,  (fig.  S5,)  but  it  becomes  much  deeper  in  the 


*  Part  of  lower  maxilla  of  a  child,  contiuning  all  the  milk  tecih  of  the 
right  Mdc,  and  the  incisors  of  the  left.  Bacsand  pediclcsof  the  permanent 
Ueth  (except  the  wisdom  tooth),  exposed  hy  removiiifi;  part  of  the  hone  on 
Ibe  inside.  The  eUeolar  canaJ  also  laiil  open  to  bIicw  the  course  of  the 
iiCT^e.  The  large  aac  near  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  ia  tlial  of  the  first  pcrma- 
nent  molari  and  above  and  behind  it,  is  seen  the  commencing  nidimcnt  of  the 
aecond  molar. 
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in  their        adult,  (fig.  34.)    In  the  young  subject  the  alveolar  arch  describes 
"***"  ♦        almost  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  but  in  the  adult  the  curve  is 
in  length,     semi-elliptical.     The  increase  which  takes  place  in  the  length  of 
the  jaw  arises  from  a  growth  behind  the  position  of  the  milk  teeth, 
so  as  to  provide  room  for  the  three  additional  teeth  on  each 
side,  belonging  to  the  permanent  set.     At  certain  periods  in 
the  growth  of  the  jaws   there  is  not  sufficient  room  in   the 
alveolar  arch   for  the  growing  sacs  of  the  permanent  molars ; 
and  hence    those   parts   are   found   at  certain  stages  of  their 
development  to  be  enclosed  in  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw,  (fig.  S56,)  and  in  the  maxillary  tuberosity  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  afterwards  successively  assume  their  ultimate 
Ten  milk      position  as  thc  bone  increases  in  length.     The  space  taken  up 
replaced  by  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  anterior  permanent  teeth  exactly  corresponds  with 
ten  anterior  that  which  had  bccn  occupied  by  the  ten  milk  teeth ;  the  diffc- 
5^J5J^*°^    rence  in  width  between  the  incisors  of  the  two  sets  being  com- 
pensated for  by  the  smallness  of  the  bicuspids  in  comparison 
with  the  milk  molars  to  which  they  succeed.     Lastly,  the  angle 
Angle  of      formed  by  thc  ramus  and  body  of  the  lower  jaw  differs  at  diffe- 
changes.       ^^^^  ^^^  )  ^^^  ^^  ^^  obtuse  in  the  infant ;  approaches  nearer  to 
a  right  angle  in  the  adult ;  and  again  becomes  somewhat  obtuse 
in  old  age,  (figs.  34,  35.) 
Vessels  of         Relation   of  the  blood-vessels  to   the  tooth. — There  is  no 
toot  -pu  p-    evidence  that  the  blood-vessels  send  branches  into  the  hard  sub- 
stance.    The  red  stain  sometimes  observed  in  the  teeth,  after 
death  by  asphyxia,  and  the  red  spots  otherwise  found   in  the 
dentine  are  due  to  thc  imbibition  of  blood  effused  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp.      The  dentine  formed  in  young  animals  fed  upon 
madder  is  tinged  with  that  colouring  matter,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  take  place  when  the  growth  of  the  tooth  is  com- 
pleted.    Nevertheless  the  tubules  of  the  dentine  may  serve  to 
convey  through  its  substance  nutrient  fluid  poured  out  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  thc  pulp.      The  teeth  are  sometimes  stained 
yellow  in  jaundice. 

Comparison       Analogy  between  teeth  and  bone.— By  the  older  anatomists  the  teeth  were 

of  teeth  and  considered  to  be  identical  with  bone,  and  were  deseribed  as  parts  of^thc 

skeleton.       Subsequently  to   this  they  were  compared    to   the  cuticular 

tissues,  but  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  have  tended  to  reestablish 

the  former  opinion. 

The  enamel  is  the  only  part  wliich  has  no  analogy  with  bono.     The 
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k  petrosa  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  bone  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  dcn- 

lumerous  points  of  resemblance  have  been  clearly  established.     Their 

eal  constituents  arc  the  same  in  nature,  although  they  differ  somewhat 

ir  proportions    but  the  bones  themselves  vary  in  this  respect  at  dif- 

ages,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  skeleton. 

f  tubuli  of  the  dentine  and  the  canaliculi  of  bone  though  differing  Dentine  ii 

iftUy  in  size  are  suggestive  one  of  the  other  :  the  former  open  on  the  ^^T  hke 

ir  of  the  pulp  cavity,  and  the  latter  on  the  walls  of  the  Haversian        ** 

;  they  both  branch  out  and  anastomose  by  their  finest  twigs ; 
)th  communicate  with  minute  cells  or  lacunie,  situate  in  the  sur- 
ng  bard  substance,  which,  though  very  inconspicuous  and  rare  in  the 
1  tooth,  are  lai^  and  very  evident  in  the  teeth  of  animals.  It  hap- 
moreover,  that  in  the  bones  of  osseous  fishes  these  lacunn  are  very 

number. 

pulp  cavity  of  a  tooth  with  its  vascular  contents,  and  the  Haversian  Pulp  cavil 
of  bone  with  their  nutrient  vessels,  may  be  justly  compared  together,  like  canal 
magine  a  section  of  a  group  of  coalesced  teeth,  the  pulp  cavities  with 
miTOunding  tubuli  would  represent  a  series  of  Haversian  canals  with 
sanaliculi ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  lower  animals,  as  already  men- 
,  these  tubuli  are  even  connected  with  numerous  lacunsc.  The  inner 
I  of  the  tooth  of  the  walrus  presents  a  structure  analogous  to  what  is 
oagincd,  inasmuch  as  the  pulp  cavity  is  divided  into  branches  which 
Je  Haversian  canals,  and  have  radiating  tubuli  proceeding  from  them. 
lar  structure  is  seen  in  the  osteo-dcntinc  or  secondary  dentine  formed 

the  human  teeth,  which  thus,  it  may  be  remarked,  agrees  both  in 
and  position  with  the  core  of  the  walrus  tooth.    It  is  stated  by  Mr. 

that  in  one  or  two  specimens  he  has  seen  vascular  canals  traversing 
itine  of  the  fang  of  the  human  tooth,  proceeding  from  the  pulp  cavity 
da.  The  mode  of  growth  of  teeth  and  bone  is  evidently  not  so  dif- 
ui  was  formerly  supposed,  but  until  the  stages  of  this  process  in  both 
ter  understood,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  any  minute  com- 

between  them  in  this  respect. 

8  been  offered  as  an  objection  to  the  assumed  analogy,  that  the  teeth, 
bones,  are  in  part  at  least  uncovered  by  soft  tissues ;  but  true  bony 
res  are  sometimes  similarly  situated,  as  in  the  cutaneous  plates  of 
tgeon  or  armadillo,  and  the  antlers  of  the  deer. 

iof  ^the  mouth. — It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  in  the  white  sordes   Vibri&b  of 
ding  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  Leeuwenhoek  discovered  by  the  micro-  niouth. 
lumerous  minute   animalcules  of  the  Vibrio  kind  which  exhibit 
tive  movements,  and  which  are  probably  produced  in  such  portions 
table  and  animal  matters  used  as  food,  as  happen  to  adhere  between 
gin  of  the  gums  and  the  teeth. 

recently  Buhlmann  has  observed  fine  transparent  fibres  on  the  sur-  Fibres  of 
ihe  teeth,  especially  where  tartar  had  been  allowed  to  gather  on  them,  tartar. 
fibres  were  slightly  clastic,  but  consisted  of  some  sort  of  inorganic 
oe^  probably  of  a  siliceous  nature,  for  they  resisted  the  action  of  the 
It  acida  and  alkalis. 
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The  tongue: 


its  fonn  ; 


its  attach- 
ments, 
by  muBcle, 


by  folds  of 
membrane  ; 


its  fnenum. 

Under 
surface  is 
smooth. 


Ducts  open 
beneath  it. 


The  tongue  is  the  proper  organ  of  taste,  and  owing  to  its 
position  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  to  its  great  mobility,  it 
assists  in  mastication  and  deglutition,  and  also  in  articulation. 

In  its  general  form,  the  tongue  is  adapted  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  :  thus  it  is  wider,  and  at 
the  same  time  thicker,  at  its  base  or  root^  which  is  turned  back- 
wards, and  narrower  and  thinner  at  its  apex  or  tipj  which  is 
directed  forwards  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  incisor 
teeth.  The  base  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  are  attached  ;  but  the  fore  part  of  its  under  suriace, 
the  sides  or  borders,  the  upper  surface  and  the  tip,  are  free. 

The  attachments  of  the  tongue  are  partly  muscular,  or 
flbro-ccllular,  and  in  part  consist  of  reflections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  it  is  connected  to  the  soft 
palate  by  the  palato-glossus  muscle,  to  the  styloid  process 
by  the  stylo-glossus,  to  the  hyoid  or  lingual  bone  by  the  hyo- 
glossus  and  some  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and,  lastly,  to  the  inferior 
maxilla  by  the  genio-hyo-glossus  (fig.  258). 

By  means  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  tongue  is  connected 
behind  with  the  epiglottis  ;  three  folds,  named  the  glosso-cpiglot- 
tic  folds  or  frecnula,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  larger,  pass 
backwards  from  the  one  to  the  other,  (figs.  258,  259.)  On  each 
side  of  these,  the  tongue  is  connected  with  the  pharynx,  and  farther 
outwards  with  the  soft  palate,  by  the  two  arches  or  pillars  of  the 
fauces  (r,  i).  Lastly,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
at  the  sides  and  also  in  front,  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected 
over  the  sublingual  gland  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  gums  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  and  it  forms  in  the  middle  line,  in  front,  a  median 
fold  called  the  frayium  lingua. 

The  free  surface  of  the  tongue. — The  free  portion  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  by  a  thin  and  smooth 
mucous  membrane.  In  front,  beneath  the  tip  of  the  organ, 
it  is  marked  by  a  median  line  continuous  with  the  frsenum 
lingua).  Near  this  line,  on  each  side,  the  ranine  vein  may  be 
distinctly  seen  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  close  to  it 
lies  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  The  ducts  of  the  right  and 
left  submaxillary  glands  also  end  in  the   floor  of  the  mouth. 
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one  on  eacli  side  of  the  frronum ;  and  further  back,  in  the 
groove  between  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  are 
found  the  orificef  of  the  several  ducts  belonging  to  the  sublin- 
gual glands. 

The  rounded  borders  of  the  tongue  become  gmduallj  thinner  Bordsn 
in  approaching  the  apex  of  the  organ.     The  mucous  membrane,      ^1^, 
in  passing  over  them  from   below,  gradually  acquires  the  pa- 
pillary character  of  that  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  upper  surface   or  dorium  of  the  tongue  (Rg.  257)  is  Upper  >u 
convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  is  marked  along  the  middle  ^^^ . 
in  its  whole  length  by  &  slight  Airrow  called  the  raphi,  which 
indicates  its  bilateral  symmetry.     About  half  an  inch  from  the  In  mpbt. 
base  of  the  tongue,   the  rajih^  often  terminates  in  a  deprea- 
sion  {'),  closed  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
Fig.  267 .•  called  the  foramen  cacum  {Morgagni),   Fomnwn 

and  in  which  several  mucous  glands  and   o^""- 
,   /  follicles  open. 

The  upper  surface  of  the   tongue  is 
covered  all  over  with  numerous  projec- 
tions or  eminences  named  papi/Zie.   They   Lingual 
are  found   also    upon    the  tip  and  free  p'p""' 
borders,   where   however  they  gradually 
I    become  smaller,  and  disappear  towards 
its   under  surfiice.     These  papillfe   are 
distinguished  into  three  orders,  varying  of  three 
botb  in  size  and  form. 

The  large  papilla;  (papiltte  nutximfB,  Pop-  "'■ 
vallatte,  vcl  circum  valla  tie),  eight  to  fif- 
teen in  number,  ("*,)  arc  found  on  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  which  run  obliquely  backwards 
and  inwards,  and  meet  towards  the  foramen  cmcum,  like  the 
arms  of  the  letter  V.  They  are  situated  in  cuplike  cavities  or 
depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  arc  shaped  like  an 
inverted  cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  broad  flattened  base  appears  on  the  surface. 
They  are  therefore  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  circular  furrow 
or  trench,    around  which  again  is  au  annular  elevation  of  the 


gni.)     8,  2.  Papil 


ipper  surface  of  tlietoiigiie.—l.  Foramen  crecuiii.  (Morga- 
pifis  vallstsa.     The  fungi-furm  impilln  ue  also  iiulicsied. 
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mucous  membrane,  covered  with  the  smaller  papillae.  The 
exposed  surface  of  the  papillae  vallatae  is  beset  with  numeroas 
smaller  papillae  or  filaments ;  and  in  some  of  them  there  is  found 
a  central  depression  into  which  mucous  follicles  open. 

The  middle-sized  papillae  (papillae  mediae,  capitatae,  yd 
fungiformes),  more  numerous  than  the  last,  are  little  rounded 
eminences  scattered  over  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue;  but  they  are  found  in  greater  num- 
bers and  closer  together  near  and  upon  the  apex.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  more  intensely  red  colour.  They 
are  narrow  at  their  point  of  attachment,  but  are  gradually 
enlarged  towards  their  free  extremities,  which  are  blunt  and 
rounded,  and  are  covered  with  smaller  filamentous  appendages 
or  papillae. 

The  smallest  papilla  (papillae  minimae),  which  include  the 
papilla  conica  and  Jiliformes,  are  the  most  numerous  of  all. 
They  are  minute,  conical,  tapering,  or  cylindrical  processes, 
which  are  densely  packed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue,  towards  the  base  of  which  they  gradually  disappear. 
They  are  arranged  in  lines,  which  correspond  at  first  with  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  two  ridges  of  the  papillae  vallatae,  but  gm- 
dually  become  transverse  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  At  the 
sides  they  are  longer  and  more  filiform,  and  arranged  in  parallel 
rows,  perpendicular  to  the  border  of  the  tongue.  The  filifoim 
papillae  are  paler  and  provided  with  a  thicker  epithelium  than 
the  other  kinds;  and  they  are  also  covered  with  small  and 
rather  stiff  secondary  papillae.  Interspersed  between  these  three 
kinds  of  papillae,  and  also  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  be- 
hind the  papillae  vallatae,  there  are  found  numerous  minute 
projecting  filaments,  concealed  by  the  epithelium,  and  scarcely 
visible  until  that  be  removed  (Todd  and  Bowman). 

These  different  kinds  of  papillae  are  highly  vascular  and  sen- 
sitive prolongations  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  tongue.  When 
injected,  they  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  capillary  ves- 
sels :  the  papillae  vallatae  containing  many  vascular  loops,  whilst 
the  smallest  papillae  are  penetrated  by  only  a  single  loop. 
Nerves  proceed  in  abundance  to  those  parts  of  the  tongue 
which  are  covered  with  papillae,  into  which  the  nerve-tubes 
penetrate.  The  epithelium  covering  the  papillary  surfiice  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  belongs  to  the  squamous  kind :  over 
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the  filiform  papillse  it  is  denser  than  elsewhere,  and  presents  an 
imbricated  arrangement;  on  some,  it  forms  a  lash  or  pencil 
of  fine  fibres ;  and,  on  others,  it  approaches  closely  in  character 
and  structure  to  hairs.  The  papillae  are  undoubtedly  the  parts  Uses  of 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of  taste ;  but  they  also  I»P^^'- 
possess,  in  a  yery  acute  degree,  common  tactile  sensibility ;  and 
the  filiform  papillse,  armed  with  their  denser  epithelial  covering, 
serve  a  mechanical  use,  in  the  action  of  the  tongue  upon  the 
food. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with  nume-  Follicles 
rotis  follicles  and  glands.     The  follicles,  simple  and  compound,  *°^  glands, 
are  scattered  over  the  sur&ce ;  but  the  rounded  conglomerate 
glands,  called  lingual  glands^  are  collected  about  the  posterior 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  near  the  papilla)  vallatse  and 
fonunen  csecum,  into  which  the  ducts  of  several  of  these  glands 
open.     Other  small  glands  arc  found  also  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  borders  of  the  tongue.    There  is,  in  particular, 
a  small  group  of  these  glands  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue 
near  the  apex.      I'hey  are  there  aggregated  into  a  little  oblong 
mass,  out  of  which  several  ducts  proceed  and  open  separately 
on   the  mucous  membrane.     This  little  gland,  or  group  of  bcneatii 
glands,  was  pointed  out  by  Blandin,  and  has  been  more  lately  ^®  ^^P- 
described  and  figured  by  Nuhn. 

The  substance  of  the  tongue  is  chiefly  composed  of  muscular  Muscles  of 
fibres,  running  in  difierent  but  determinate  directions ; — hence  ^"8"*^» 
the  variety  and  regularity  of  its  movements,  and  its  numerous 
changes  of  form.     Many  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  tongue 
belong  to  muscles  which  enter  at  its  base  and  under  surface, 
and  attach  it  to  other  parts:  these,  which  have  been  already 
enumerated,  are  called  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  extrinsic 
have  been  elsewhere  described  (pp.  271 — 4,  and  289).     Other  ?"^.   . 

.       ,    *   .      .  '  intrinsic. 

bands  of  fibres  constitute  the  intrinsic  or  proper  muscles,  and 
are  arranged  in  two  principal  longitudinal  layers,  with  a  large 
intervening  mass  of  transverse  fibres. 

The  first,  superior^  or  superficial  longitudinal  layer,  named   Lingoalis 
lingualia  $uperjicialis^  is  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  •"P«'fi<^"* 
tongue,  immediately  beneath   the   mucous  membrane,   and  is 
traceable  from  the  apex  of  the  organ  backwards  to  the  hyoid 
bone.     The  individual  fibres  do  not  run  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance, but  are  attached  at  intervals  to  the  submucous  and  glan- 
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(lular  tissues.     The  entire  layer  becomes  thinner  towards  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  near  which  it  is  overlapped  at  the  sides  by  a 
thin  plane  of  oblique  or  nearly  transverse  fibres  derived  from 
the  palato-glossus  and  hyo-glossus  muscles. 
Lingualis  The  inferior  or  deep  longitudinal  layer  of  muscular  fibres, 

propnui,  placed  at  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  is  the  linguaUi 
muscle,  properly  so  called,  of  Douglas,  Albinus,  and  other 
Tel  inferior,  anatomists,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  lingualis  inft' 
rior.  It  consists  of  a  rounded  muscular  band,  extending  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  from  base  to  apex,  and  lying  out- 
side the  genio-hyo-glossus,  between  that  muscle  and  thehyo-gloB- 
sus.  Posteriorly,  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  substance  of 
the  tongue,  and  others  reach  the  hyoid  bone.  In  front, 
having  first  been  joined,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyo-gl(»- 
sus  muscle,  by  fibres  from  the  stylo-glossus,  it  is  prolonged 
beneath  the  border  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  its  point. 
Lingualis  The  transverse   muscular  fibres  of   the    tongue   (lingualis 

transvenus.  transversus)  form  together  with  the  intermixed  fisit  a  con8idc^ 
able  part  of  its  substance.     They  are  found  in  the  interval  bfr 
tween  the    upper  and   lower  longitudinal    muscles,    and  thej 
intersect  extensively  with  the  other  muscular  fibres.     Passing 
across  each  way  from  the  median  plane  of  the   tongue,  thej 
reach    its    dorsum    and    borders;    and    they   are    considered 
by  some  anatomists  to  take  a  distinct  origin  from  a  mediioi 
fibrous   partition   to    be   presently  described.      In  proceeding 
outward  from  the  middle  line,  these  transverse  fibres  have  also 
an  inclination  upwards,  so  that  they  fonn  a  series  of  curves, 
having  the  concavity  turned  upwards.      Other  transverse  fibres, 
according  to  Theile,  arise  from  the  hyoid  bone,  between  the 
attachment  of  the  two  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles,  and  run  out- 
wards and  upwards  on  each   side   to  reach  the  border  of  the 
tongue.      All  these  fibres  intersect,  by  bundles,  the  ascending 
fasciculi  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  hyo-glossus  muscles. 
Vertical  Special  vertical    fibres  have  also   been   described   by  Gcidy 

tonme*"       ^^^  Cruveilhier  as  existing  in  the  tongue.     Fibres  having  i 
vertical  direction  may  undoubtedly  be  seen  on  making  perpen- 
not  a  di»-      dicular  sections  of  this  organ  in  man ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
^  sys-      Theile,  that  those  seen  in  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  belong 
to  the  ascending  fasciculi  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  or  hyo-glos- 
sus, and  the  additional  vertical  fibres  which  appear  in  a  similar 
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section  made  transversely  belong  to  the  oblique  bundles  of  the 
transverse  system  of  fibres. 

These  intrinsic   muscles  of  the  tongue  serve  principally  to  Actions  of 
alter  its  form,  retracting  or  elongating  it  in  various  directions.  ^^^  ^^ 
The  superficial  longitudinal  fibres  can  also  curve  the  tip  of  the 
tongue    upwards,  and  the   lower  set  can    curve  it  downwards. 
Between  the  several  layers  and  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  there 
is  always  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  soft  fatty  tissue,   Fat  of 
udd  also  a  very  fine  cellular  web.  tongue. 

In  the  median  line,  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  in  the  Septum  of 
midst  of  the  muscular  substance,   there  is  a  vertical  layer  of  ^"K"® 
fibrous  tissue,  which  forms  a  partial  septum  between   the  two 
halves  of  the  organ.      This  is  connected  behind  with  the  hyoid 
bone  ;  and  in  front,  it  is  lost  between  the  muscles.     It  is  well  represents 
known,  that,  in  animals  of  the  doi?  tribe,  a  fusiform  fibro-carti-  p»ro:<»f^»- 

.  1  .       1  .  1  lageiudog. 

(age  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue  near  its  under  surface; 
ud  Blandin  has  described  a  thin  fibro-cartilaginous  lamina  in 
the  human  tongue  as  forming  a  part  of  the  vertical  median  sep- 
tum, but,  according  to  Krause,  in  most  instances  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  structure.  The  last  writer  further  states,  that, 
when  it  does  exist,  it  is  about  three  or  four  lines  in  height  and 
length ;  its  borders  are  irregular ;  its  two  sides  serve  as  points 
of  insertion  to  muscular  fibres;  and  it  is  often  imperfect,  or 
pierced  with  small  holes. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingualis,  with  Vessels  of 
some  small  branches  from  the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal.  ^"P*®- 
The  veins  for  the  most  part  correspond. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  (exclusive  of  branches  from  the  Nerves 
sympathetic  nerves)  are  three :  viz.  the  lingual  or  gustatory  ^^^^^ 
branch  of  the  Jifth  pair,  which  supplies  the  papillse  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue ;  the  lingual 
liranch  of  the  fflosao-pharyngealy  which  sends  filaments  to  the 
mucous  membmne  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  especially  to 
the  papillse  vallatse  ;  and,  lastly,  the  hypo-glossal  ncrve^  which 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles. 

THE    PALATE. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  palate,  which  con-  The  palate. 
usts  of  two  portions ;  the  fore  part  being  named  the  hard  palate, 
ftnd  the  back-part,  the  soft  palate. 
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The  osseous  framework  of  the  hard  palate,  o,  fig.  258,  the 
geneml  fonn  and  component  pieces  of  which  hare  been  de- 
Bcribed  at  p.  83,  is  covered  by  the  periosteum,  and  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  adhere  intimately  toge- 
I  thcr.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  gums,  is  thick,  dense,  rather  pale,  and  much  corrugated, 
especially  in  front  and  at  the  sides ;  but  is  smoother,  thinner. 


and  of  a  deeper  colour  behind.  Along  the  middle  Hue  is  a  ridge 
or  raphe,  ending  in  front  in  a  small  eminence,  which  co^ 
responds  with  the  lower  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal, 
and  receives  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  naso-polatine  and 
anterior  palatine  nerves.  The  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  is 
provided  with  many  muciparous   glands,  which   form  a  conti- 


*  Median  Ecclion  of  ihc  nose,  moulli,  pharynx,  and  lamix. — a.  B«p- 
tum  of  the  nose  ;  below  it,  is  the  Bcclioii  of  the  hard  palate,  b.  The  tongw. 
r.  Section  of  velum  pendulum  palali.  d,  d.  Lips,  u.  Umla.  r.  Antcnw 
arch  or  pillar  of  fauces,  i.  Poslerior  areh.  t.  Tonsil,  p.  Phaiynx.  A  BvAl 
bone.  K.  ThjToid  enrtilage.  n.  Cricoid  cartilage,  i.  Epiglottia.  c.  0)al. 
*'-  1.  Posterior  opening  of  nucs.  3.  IsthmuB  faucium.  4.  SmcriM 
"        -      -    "  ■  'o  cesophagua.    6.  Month  of  ri^t  EoM* 
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nnous  layer  between  the  meinbiane  and  the  bone,   and  it  is 
covered  with  a  squamous  epithelium. 

The  soft   palate  (velum  pendulum  palati :  c)  is  formed  of  Soft  palate; 
mucous    membrane   inclosing  muscular  fibres    and    numerous 
glands.     It  constitutes  an  incomplete  and  moveable  partition 
between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.     It  is  attached  to  the 
posterior   border  of   the   hard    palate,   the   membranous   por- 
tion  of  which  is  thus    continued   obliquely   downwards    and 
backwards.      At  the  sides,   the  soft  palate  is  also  connected 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.      Its 
lower    border   is   free,   and  has   depending  from    its    middle 
a  red  conical  process  called  the  uvula,  u.      From  the  base  uvula; 
of  the  uvula,  on  each  side,  the  free  margin   of  the  velum 
forms  two  arched  folds,  which  pass  outwards  and  then  down- 
wards, one  behind  the  other.     These  are  the  anterior  and  pos-  arches  of 
terior  arches  of  the  palate.     The  anterior  arches,  r,  run  down-  P*^**®* 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue  near  its  base; 
whilst   the  posterior  arches,    t,   which  approach   more   closely 
together,  and  may  therefore  be  easily  seen  behind  the  anterior 
arches  on  looking  into  the  throat,  run  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  sides  of  the  pharjmx.     Between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  palatine  arch  of  each  side,  there  is  therefore  a  trian- 
gular recess,  and  in  this  the  corresponding  tonsil  or  amygdala,  t, 
is  placed.     The  interval  between  the  palatine  arches  of  the  two 
sides,  bounded  above  by  the  free  margin  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
below  by  the  tongue,  is  the  passage  leading  from  the  mouth  fauces— 
into  the  pharynx,  named  the  isthmus  faucium,  (before  ',)  and  ^^"^^^ 
the  arches  are  called  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

The  anterior  or  under  surface  of  the  velum,  which  is  visible  Under  sur- 
in  the  mouth,  is  concave.  The  mucous  membrane,  continuous  ^^J^^ 
with  that  of  the  hard  palate,  is  thinner  and  darker  than  it,  and 
18  covered  with  a  scaly  epithelium.  It  is  marked  by  a  slight 
median  ridge  or  raph^,  which  descends  towards  the  uvula,  and 
indicates  the  original  separation  of  the  velum  into  two  lateral 
halves. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  slightly  convex  or  Upper 
ardied,  is  continuous  above  with   the   floor  of  the  posterior  ^ 
nares.      It  is  slightly  elevated  along  the  middle  line,  opposite 
to  the  uvula.     The  greater  portion  of  its  mucous  membrane,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  free  margin  of  the  velum,  is  covered  with  a 
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squamous  epithelium  ;  but  quite  at  its  upper  portion,  near  the 
Epitbelimn    orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  ^,  the  epithelium  is  columnar 
and  ciliated. 

On  both  surfaces  of  the  velum  are  found  numerous  small 
glands,  called  the  palatine  glands.  They  particularly  abound 
on  the  upper  surface,  where  they  form  quite  a  glandular  layer; 
they  are  also  very  abundant  in  the  uvula. 

Muscles, — Between  the  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane  of 
which  the  velum  is  composed,  are  situated  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate.  They  consist  of  five  muscles  on  each  side  ; — two 
superior,  viz.  the  levator  palati  and  the  circumflcxus  or  tensor 
palati ;  two  inferior,  viz.  the  palato-glossus  and  the  palato-pha- 
ryngeus, — of  which  the  former  is  enclosed  in  the  anterior 
palatine  arch,  and  the  latter  in  the  posterior  arch ;  and  lastly, 
one  median,  which  descends  into  the  uvula,  and  with  the 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side  forms  the  azygos  uvulae.  The 
description  of  these  muscles,  and  of  their  action^  will  be  found 
at  pp.  287-9. 

THE    TONSTLS. 

Tonsils:  The  toTistls  (tousillsD,  amygdalse)  arc  two  prominent  bodies, 

which  occupy  the   recesses  formed,  one  on    each  side  of  the 
fauces,  f,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  palatine  arches. 

They  are  usually  about  six  lines  in  length,  and  four  in  width 
and  thickness ;  but  they  vary  much  in  size  in  difiTerent  indifi* 
duals. 

The  outer  side  of  the  tonsil  is  connected  with  the  inner  su^ 
face  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  phar}rnx,  and  approaches 
very  near  to  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Considered  in  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  neck,  the  tonsil  corresponds  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  where  it  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  when  it  is  en- 
larged. Its  inner  surface,  projecting  into  the  fauces  between  the 

openings ;  palatine  arches,  presents  from  twelve  to  fifteen  orifices,  which  give 
it  a  perforated  appearance.  These  orifices  lead  into  recesses  in  the 
substance  of  the  tonsil,  from  which  other  and  smaller  orifices 

structure ;  conduct  still  deeper  into  numerous  compound  crypts  or  follicles, 
the  whole  being  lined  with  continuations  of  the  buccal  mucooi 
membrane.  The  tonsils  therefore  consist  of  groups  of  compound 
muciparous  crypts.     They  yield  a  mucous  fluid,  which  lubricates 

vessels         the  fiiuces.    The  tonsils  receive  a  very  large  supply  of  blood  from 


their  size ; 


connexions 
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many  sources,  viz.  from  the  tonsillar  and  palatine  branches  of  TeMelsand 
the  facial  artery,  and  from  the  descending  palatine,  the  ascending  °*^**' 
pharyngeal  and  the  dorsalis  linguae.     Its  veins  are  numerous, 
and  enter  the  tonsillar  plexus  on  its  outer  side.     Its  nerves 
come  from  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  and  from  the  fifth  pair. 

THE    SALIVARY    GLANDS. 

The  saliva,  which  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  there  mixed  Salivary 
with  the   food  during  mastication,   is    secreted  by  three  pairs  ^l^nds: 
of  glands,  named,  from  their  respective  situations,  the  parotid^  three  pairs. 
tubmaxillary^    and   sublingual   glands.       Agreeing    in    their 
general  physical  characters   and    minute  structure,  they  differ 
in  their  size,  form,  and  position. 

The  Parotid  Gland. 

The  parotid  gland,  (^ogcCf  and  ovc,  (>>ro;,)  so  called  from   Parotid 
being  placed  near  the  ear,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  f[J5iati«i*' 
glands.     It  lies  on  the  side  of  the  face,  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  weight,  and 
beneath  the  skin  ;  but  it  extends  deeply  into  the  space  behind 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.     Its  weight  varies  from  five  to 
eight  drachms. 

Its  outer  surface  is  rounded  and  lobulated,  and  is  covered 
by  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  partially  by  the  platysma  muscle. 
It  is  bounded  above  by  the  zygoma,  below  by  a  line  drawn 
backwards  from  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  behind  by  the  external  meatus  of  the  car, 
the  mastoid  process,  and  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Its  anterior 
border,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
is  less  distinctly  defined,  and  advances  forwards  to  a  variable 
extent  on  the  masseter  muscle.  It  is  from  this  anterior  border 
of  the  gland  that  the  excretory  duct  passes  off;  and  there  is 
sometimes  found  in  connexion  with  the  duct,  and  lying  upon 
the  masseter  muscle,  a  small  process  or  a  separated  portion  of 
the  gland,  which  is  called  glandula  soda  (socia  parotidis).  The 
On  trying  to  raise  the  parotid  gland  from  its  position,  it  is  JocL" 
found  to  extend  far  inwards,  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  to  be  l>eep  con- 
intimately  connected  with  several  deep-seated  parts.  Thus, 
above,  it  reaches  into  and  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity;  behind  and  below,   it  touches   the   digastric 
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inusclc,  and  rests  on  the  styloid  process  and  styloid  muscles; 
and,  in  front,  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  it  advances  a 
certain  distance  between  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid 
muscles. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  arc  close 
to  the  inner  or  deep  surface  of  the  gland.  The  external  carotid 
artery,  accompanied  by  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
veins,  passes  through  the  parotid  gland,  and  in  that  situation 
gives  origin  to  the  anterior  auricular,  transverse  facial,  temporal, 
and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  The  gland  is  also  traversed  by 
the  facial  nerve,  which  divides  within  its  substance,  and  by 
branches  of  the  great  auricular  nerve. 

The  parotid  ducty  named  also  the  Stenonian  duct^  appean 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  about  one  finger's  breadth 
below  the  zygoma,  and  runs  forwards  over  the  massetcr  muscle, 
accompanied  by  the  socia  parotidis,  when  that  accessory  portion 
of  the  gland  exists,  and  receiving  its  duets.  At  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  masse ter,  the  duct  turns  inwards  through 
the  fat  of  the  check  and  pierces  the  buccinator  rausclc ;  and 
then,  after  running  for  a  short  distance  obliquely  forwanls  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane,  opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cheek,  by  a  small  orifice  opposite  the  crown  of  the  second 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Its  direction  across  the  face 
may  be  indicated  by  a  line  dra^Mi  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
concha  of  the  ear  to  midway  between  the  red  margin  of  the  lip 
and  the  ala  of  the  nose.  The  length  of  the  Stenonian  duct  is 
about  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  thickness  about  one  line  and  a 
half.  Where  it  perforates  the  buccinator,  its  canal  is  as  large  as 
a  crow-quill,  but  its  orifice,  which  is  the  smallest  part  of  it, 
will  only  admit  a  very  fine  probe.  The  duct  is  surrounded  by 
cellular  tissue,  and,  besides  this,  consists  of  an  external,  dense, 
and  thick  fibrous  coat,  in  which  contractile  fibres  are  described, 
and  of  an  internal  mucous  tunic,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  mouth,  but  which  is  covered,  from  the  orifice  of  the  dact 
as  far  as  to  the  smallest  branches,  with  a  columnar  epithelium. 

The  parotid  gland  belongs  to  the  class  of  compound  cellular 
glands,  and  consists  of  numerous  flattened  lobes,  held  together 
by  the  ducts  and  vessels,  and  by  a  dense  cellular  web,  which  it 
continuous  with  the  fascia  upon  its  outer  surface;  but  the 
gland   has  no  special  or  proper   coat.     The  lobes  are  again 
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divided  into  lobules,  each  of  which  consists  of  the  branched 
terminations  of  the  duct,  and  of  vessels,  nerves,  and  fine  cellu- 
lar tissue.  The  ducts  ternnnate  in  closed  vesicular  extremities, 
about  i^'opth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  having  capillary 
vessels  ramifying  upon  them. 

The  vessels  of  the  parotid  gland  enter  and  leave  it  at  all  iu  vessel* 
points.     The  arteries  are  derived  directly  from    the   external  *° 
carotid,  and  from  those  of  its  branches  which  pass  through  or 
near  the  gland.     The  veins  correspond.     The  absorbents  join 
the  deep  and  superficial  set  in  the  neck ;  and  there  are  often 
one   or  more  lymphatic  glands  embedded  in   the  substance  of 
the  parotid.      The  nerves  come  from  the  sympathetic  (carotid  nerves. 
plexus),  and  also,  it  is  said,  from  the  facial  and  the  superficial 
temporal  and  great  auricular  nerves. 

The  Submaxillary  Gland, 

The  submaxillary  gland,  the  next  in    size   to   the  parotid  Submax- 
gland,  is  of  a  rounded  form,  and  weighs  about  2  or  2^  drachms.  *     ^^  "  ' 
It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  base  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  above  the  digastric  muscle.      In  situation 
this  position  it  is  covered  in  by  the  skin  and  the  platysma  *"^ 
myoides,  and  its  inner  surface  rests  on  the  mylo-liyoid,  liyo-glos- 
8US,  and  stylo-glossus  muscles;   above,  it  corresponds  with  a 
depression   on   the   inner  surface  of  the  jaw-bone ;    and   it  is 
separated  behind  from  the  parotid  gland,  merely  by  the  stylo- 
maxillary  membrane.      The  facial  artery,  just  before  it  mounts  connexions. 
over  the  jaw-bone,  lies  in  a  groove  upon  the  back  part  and 
upper  border  of  the  gland. 

The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  named  the   Wharto-  The  duct: 
nian  duct,  which  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  passes  off  from 
the  gland,  together  with  a  thin  process  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance, around  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
and  then  runs  forwards  and  inwards  above  that  muscle,  between 
it  and  the  hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  beneath  the 
sublingual  gland,  to   reach  the  side  of  the  fra^num  linguae. 
Here  it  terminates,  close  to  the  duct  of  the  opposite  side,  by  a  iu  point  of 
narrow  orifice,  which  opens  at  the  summit  of  a  small  caruncle  Jj™l"*" 
leen  beneath  the  tongue.     The  structure  of  this  gland  is  like 

thai  of  the  parotid ;  but  its  lobes  are  larger,  its  surrounding 
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cellular  web  is  finer,  and  its  attachments  are  not  so  firm.     More- 
over, its  duct  has  much  thinner  coats  than  the  parotid  duct. 

Its  blood-vessels  are  branches  of  the  facial  and  lingual  arte- 
ries and  veins.  The  nerves  include  those  derived  from  the 
small  submaxillary  ganglion,  as  well  as  branches  from  the  myloid 
division  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  the  sympathetic. 


SobliDgaal 
gland: 

weight, 

lituatioD, 


and  con- 
nexionf ; 


structure. 

Ducts  are 
numerous 


one  spe- 
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Saliva: 


The  Sublingual  Gland. 

The  sublingual  glandy  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  is 
of  a  narrow  oblong  shape,  and  weighs  scarcely  one  drachm.  It 
is  sitiiated  along  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it  forms  a  ridge 
between  the  tongue  and  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw,  covered 
only  by  the  mucous  membrane.  It  reaches  from  the  frsenum 
linguse,  in  front,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  gland  of  the 
opposite  side,  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  for  rather 
more  than  1^  inch.  On  its  inner  side  it  rests  on  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus ;  beneath,  it  is  supported  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  submaxillary  gland ;  but 
it  is  here  in  close  contact  with  the  Whartonian  duct,  with  the 
accompanying  deep  portion  of  the  last-named  gland,  and  also 
with  the  lingual  nerve. 

The  lobules  of  the  sublingual  gland  are  not  so  closely  united 
together  as  those  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  and  the  ducts 
from  many  of  them  open  separately  into  the  mouth,  along 
the  ridge  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  gland.  These 
ducts,  named  ductus  Riviniani^  are  from  eight  to  twenty  in 
number.  Some  of  them  open  into  the  duct  of  Wharton. 
One,  longer  than  the  rest,  (which  is  occasionally  derived  in  part 
also  from  the  submaxillary  gland,)  runs  along  the  Whartonian 
duct,  and  opens  either  with  it  or  very  near  it ;  this  has  been 
named  the  duct  of  Bartholine. 

The  sublingual  and  submental  arteries  and  veins  supply  this 
small  gland.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  and  are  derived  from 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Saliva. — The  saliva  secreted  by  these  glands  is  a  clear  lim- 
pid fluid,  containing  a  few  microscopic  granular  corpuscles.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.006  to  1.008,  and  it  has  only  about  1  to  1^ 
parts  of  solid  matter  in  100.  It  is  always  alkaline  during  the 
act  of  mastication  ;  but  afterwards  becomes  acid,  and  remains  so 
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UDtil  the  next  time  oftaking  food.    Its  chief  ingredieDts,  besides 
nter   and  mucus,  are  a  peculiar  animal   extractive  substance, 
named  salinue,  with   some  alkaline  and  earthy  salts.     It  is  comaini 
remarkable,  besides,  for  containing  a  minute  propoiiion  of  aul-  J!J^^^"' 
phoc^nide  of  potassium. 

Dtvehpment. — In  mammdia,  according  to  MiiUer  anil  Weber,  ihc  sali-  ^'*'°P' 
TBfj  glands,  as  ahevn  in  the  case  of  the  parotid  gland  in  the  embryo  of  the 
■beep,  (fig.  259,)  first  appear  in  the  form  of  a  simple  canal  with  bud-like  pro- 
eesMS  Ijing  in  a  blasCema,  and  eonimiiiii eating  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  canal  becomes  more  and  more  ramified  to  form  the  ducts,  whilst  the 
Fig,  259.*  Fig.  2G0.t 


bhcteraa  soon  acquires  a  lobulated  form,  (fig.  260,)  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  future  gland,  and  at  last  wholly  difappcars,  leaving  the  branch- 
ed ducts,  with  their  blood-Tcsscls  and  connecting  tissues.  The  submBxillary 
isnid  tobe  the  first  formed;  then  the  sublingual  and  the  parotid. 


•  Early  appearance  of  the  parotid  gland  i 
(MiillerV 


f  Lobules  of   the    parotid   gland,   in  the  sheep' 
advanced  condition. — (Huller). 


the  embryo  of  the  sheep.— 
embryo,   in   n  nion 
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The  pharynx  (fig.  S58,  p.  ^)  is  that  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  intervenes  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
and  the  oesophagus.  It  is  situated  behind  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
larynx,  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  between  the  great 
vessels  of  the  neck ;  reaching  from  beneath  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone  down  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  ends  in  the 
oesophagus. 

It  forms  an  oblong  sac,  open  at  the  lower  end,  and  imperfect 
in  front,  where  it  presents  apertures  leading  into  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  larynx,  but  closed  in  other  directions,  viz.  above, 
behind,  and  at  the  sides.  The  walls  of  this  sac  consist  of  a 
fascia  or  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  dense  at  its  upper  part,  but 
lax  and  weak  below,  surrounded  by  muscles,  and  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane.  Its  upper  end  forms  a  cul-de^sac  beneath 
the  basilar  process,  to  which  and  also  to  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  it  is  attached  by  a  tendinous  expansion,  which 
descends  some  distance  on  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 
Behind,  it  is  loosely  connected  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  prae verte- 
bral fascia  covering  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  and  the 
muscles  which  rest  upon  them.  At  the  side  it  has  similar  con- 
nections, by  loose  cellular  tissue,  with  the  styloid  process  and  its 
muscles,  and  with  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck.  In 
front,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  attached  in  succession  to  the 
sides  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  mouth,  and  the  larynx.  Thus, 
commencing  above  by  a  tendinous  structure  only,  at  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  its  walls 
arc  connected  by  means  of  muscle  and  fibrous  membrane,  fiist, 
with  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  then  with  the  ptcrygo-maxillary 
ligament,  and  next  with  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  lower  jaw : 
below  this,  again,  they  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue, 
to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  stylo-hyoid  ligament ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 

The  pharynx  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 
somewhat  wider  across  than  it  is  deep  from  before  backwards. 
Its  width  above  is  moderate;  its  widest  part  is  opposite  the 
comua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  this  it  rapidly  contncts 
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towards  its  termination,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is 
the  narrowest  part. 

The  yelum   pendulum   palati   projects  backwards   into  the 
pharynx,  and  during  the  passage  of  the  food  is  applied  to  its  pos- 
terior wall.   Seven  openings  lead  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx ;  Openings 
viz.  above  the  velum  the  two  posterior  openings  of  the  nares(*),  **?*** 
and  at  the   sides  the  apertures  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  (^) ;  are  seven. 
below   the  velum  there    is  first  the  passage  leading  from   the 
mouth  (^),  then  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  (^),  and, 
lastly,  the  passage  into  the  oesophagus  (^). 

Structure. — The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  the  superior,  its  muscle 
middle,  and  inferior  constrictors,  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  the 
palato-pharyngeus  (see  pp.  282,  289).  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  pharjmx,  its  structure  is  strengthened  by  a  firm  dense 
&8cia,  already  referred  to,  named  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis, 
which  is  attached  above  to  the  basilar  process,  and,  at  the  sides,  f^^^^ . 
to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.  It  diminishes  in 
thickness  as  it  descends. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  pha-  mucous 
rynx  is  continuous  at  the  several  apertures  with  that  of   the  n*®'"^"^"*^ 
adjacent  cavities.      It  varies  somewhat  in  its  character  in  dif- 
ferent parts.     Its   upper  portion  is  thick  where  it  adheres  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  basilar  process,  but  is  much  thinner  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  posterior  nares :  in 
this  situation  numerous  glands  are  found  collected  in  a  layer 
beneath   the  mucous   membrane.     In   the   part   opposite    the 
iauces,  the   mucous  membrane  exactly  resembles  that   of  the  ^*^"  *' 
mouth,  and  is  provided  with  glands.     Lower  down  it  becomes 
paler,  and  at  the  back  of  the  larynx  it  forms  several  longitudi- 
nal folds  or  plicse.     According  to  Henld,  the  epithelium  upon  ^"!^ 
the  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx,  as  low  down  as  a  horizontal 
line  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nares,  is  columnar  and  ciliated ; 
but,  below  that  point,  is  squamous  and  destitute  of  cilia. 

THE    (ESOPHAGUS. 

The   oesophagus  or  gullet   is  a  membranous  tube    leading  (Esophagu 
from  the  pharynx  to   the  stomach,  and  forming    the    passage 
through   which    the   food  descends   into  the  latter  organ.     It  Its  extent 
commences  at  the  cricoid  cartilage,  (fig.  258,  *,)  opposite  the 
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fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and,  descending  along  the  front  of  the 
spine,  passes  through  the  diaphragm  opposite  the  ninth  donal 
vertebra,  and  then  ends  by  opening  into  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  (fig.  262,  *.) 
length,  and       The  length  of  the  oesophagus  is   about  nine  inches.     The 
width.         diameter  of  its  passage  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  division  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  its  smallest  part  being  at  the  commence- 
ment behind  the  cricoid  cartilage;   it   is  also   constricted  in 
passing  through   the   diaphragm,  but,   below   that,   gradually 
Is  not  quite  widens  into   the  stomach.     The  oesophagus   is  nearly  straight 
'     ^  '       in  its  direction,  having  only  two  or  three  slight  curvatures.     Of 
these,  one  corresponds  with  the  antcro-posterior  flexure  of  the 
vertebral   column  in   the   neck   and   thorax.     It  also  has  two 
slight  lateral  bendings,  for  though  at  its  commencement  it  is 
placed  upon  the  median  line,  yet,  towards  the  root  of  the  neck, 
it  inclines  to  the  left  side ;  from  thence  to  the  fifth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra it  gradually  resumes  its  position  towards  the  middle  line, 
and,  finally,  it  deviates  again  to  the  left,  at  the  same  time  com- 
ing forward  towards  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 
Its  connex-  The  oesophagus  is  for  the  most  part  applied  to  the  anterior  sur- 
'^"*  face  of  the  spine,  being  connected  with  it  and  with  the  longns 

colli  muscle  by  loose  cellular  tissue :  the  thoracic  duct  ascends 
obliquely  from  right  to  left,  between  it  and  the  bodies  of  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  towards  its  lower  extremity  it  is 
the  neck;  placed  in  front  of  the  aorta.  In  the  neck,  the  oesophagus  lies 
immediately  behind  the  trachea ;  on  each  side  of  it  is  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  and  also  a  part  of  the  thyroid  body,  but,  as 
it  inclines  to  the  left  side,  it  is  in  more  immediate  connection 
with  the  left  carotid;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ascend 
n  the  between    the    oesophagus    and    trachea.      In  the  thorax,  the 

orax.  gullet  is  covered  in  firont  by  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea, 
by  the  commencement  of  the  left  bronchus,  and  by  the  back  of 
the  pericardium.  The  aorta,  except  near  the  diaphragm,  where 
the  oesophagus  is  in  front  of  the  vessel,  lies  rather  to  the  left, 
and  the  vena  azygos  to  the  right;  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
descend  in  close  contact  with  its  sides,  and  form  a  plexus  around 
it,  the  left  nerve  coming  down  gradually  in  front,  and  the  right 
nerve  retiring  behind  it.  Lastly,  the  oesophagus,  which  is  here 
placed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  pi  curse,  receives  a  partial 
covering  on  each  side  from  those  membranes. 
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The  walls  of  the  oesophagus  are  composed  of  three  coats;  viz.  Stractore. 
I  external  or  muscular,  a  middle  or  cellular,  and  an  internal  or  xhice  coats. 
aeons  coat. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  disposed  Muscular 

different  planes,  and  taking  opposite  directions;  these  are  an  ^^7^' 
iemal  longitudinal  layer,  and  an  internal  circular  layer. 
hia  twofold  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimen- 
ry  canal  prevails  throughout  its  whole  length ;  but  the  two 
yen  are  here  much  thicker,  more  uniformly  disposed,  and 
ore  evident  than  elsewhere,  except  quite  at  the  lower  end  of 
e  rectum.     The  external  or  longitudinal  fibres  are  disposed  external 

the  commencement  of  the  tube  in  three  fasciculi,  seen  one  n,jf*^ 

fiont,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus.  The  lateral 
indies  are  blended  above  with  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the 
larynx;  the  anterior  fasciculus  arises  from  the  back  of  the 
icoid  cartilage  at  the  prominent  ridge,  between  the  crico-ary« 
noid  muscles,  and  then  spreads  out  obliquely  on  each  side  of 
te  gullet  as  it  descends,  and  soon  blends  with  the  lateral 
mdles  to  form  a  continuous  layer  around  the  tube.  The  in-  and  internal 
mal  or  circular  fibres  are  continuous  above  with  those  of  the  V^^^ 
fmor  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  rings  or  circles  which 
ley  form  around  the  tube  have  a  transverse  direction  at  the 
iper  and  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  but  in  the  intervening 
laoe  are  somewhat  oblique.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  oesopha- 
iB,  both  layers  of  fibres  become  cqntinuous  with  those  of  the 
omach. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  Muscular 
d)  and  consists  of  the   striped   muscular  fibres;  but   lower  J^riped" 
>wn  it  becomes  paler,  and  is  principally  composed  of  the  plain  above, 
uacular  fibres.     A   few   striped  fibres,   however,    are  found  ^^  ^ 
ixed  with  the  others,  and  have  been    traced  throughout  its  below. 
bole  length,  and  even,  it  is  said,  upon  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
omach.     (Ficinus.) 

The  cellular  coat  is  placed  between  the  muscular  and  mu-  Cellular 

coat 

fQB  coats,  and  connects  them  together  but  very  loosely. 
The  mucous  membrane   is    of  firm    texture,  and   is   paler  Mucous 

co&t  * 

colour  than  that  of  the  pharynx  or  stomach.  From  its 
086  connections  its  outer  surface  is  freely  moveable  on  the 
oscular  tunic;  and  when  the  latter  is  contracted  and  the 
Bophagos  is  shut,  as  happens  when  it  is  not  giving  passage  to 
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iu  papillae 
are  small, 
and  its 
epithelium 
i»  thick. 


Its  glands. 


food,  the  sides  of  the  tube  are  in  mutual  contact.  In  this 
state,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
which  disappear  on  distension  of  the  canal. 

Minute  papillse  are  seen  upon  this  mucous  membrane, 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  thick  squamous  epithelium,  which  can  be  traced 
as  fiar  as  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  where  it  suddenly 
changes  its  character,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  gullet  is  provided  with  many  small  compound  glands, 
named  oesophageal  glands^  which  are  especially  numerous  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube. 


The 
abdomen : 


its  limits, 


or  walls  ; 
its  open- 
ings 

above, 
in  front, 

and  below. 


THE    ABDOMINAL    PORTION    OF    THE   DIGESTIVE     ORGANS. 

That  part  of  the  digestive  canal  which  is  found  beneath  the 
diaphragm,  and  consists  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  situated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^  the  extent,  boundaries,  and 
regions  of  which  may  here  be  briefly  explained. 

THE     ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  (airfere,  to  conceal)  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the 
body,  and  is  lined  by  an  extensive  and  complicated  serous 
membrane,  named  the  peritonaeum. 

Including  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  which  in  fact  consti- 
tutes its  lower  part,  it  extends  from  the  diaphragm  above,  to 
the  Icvatores  ani  muscles  below ;  and  from  the  trans versales 
muscles  in  front,  to  the  spine,  the  quadrati  lumborum,  and  iliad 
muscles  behind.  All  of  these  structures,  excepting  the  dia- 
phragm and  spine,  are  lined  with  a  fibrous  layer  or  fascia^ 
which  is  differently  named  according  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Through  these  several  structures,  which  taken  toge- 
ther constitute  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  several  apertures 
exist  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  or  other  organs  into  and  out 
of  the  cavity.  Thus,  superiorly,  there  are  three  principal  apei^ 
tures  in  the  diaphragm,  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  cesophagus.  In  front,  there  is  the  umbilicus, 
which  is  pervious  during  foetal  life,  and  then  transmits  the 
umbilical  vessels.  Lower  down,  there  is  an  opening  on  each 
side  for  the  femoral  vessels,  and  a  second  on  each  side  for  the 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female.      In  the  pelvic  portion  of  this  great  cavity 
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there  is  an  opening  for  the  termination  or  outlet  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  another  for  that  of  the  genito-urinary  passages.  To 
these  may  be  added  several  smaller  openings  for  blood-vessels 
and  nerves. 

The  cavity,  as  above  defined,  contains  the  greater  part  of  lucon- 
the  digestive  organs,  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  internal  organs  ^yj^onsf 
of  generation.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  parts:  an  upper  and 
laiger  part,  the  abdomen,  properly  so  called;  and  a  lower  part, 
named  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  limits  between  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  portions  of  the  cavity  are  marked  by  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  precise   reference  to  be  made  Theabdo- 
to  the   situation  and  condition   of  the  contained   organs,    the  S*,!1,J™^' 


Fig.  261  .♦ 


abdomen  proper  has  been  ar-  off  into 
tificially  subdivided  into  cer-  ^^^^*' 
tain    regions,  the   boundaries 
of  which  are  indicated  by  lines 
drawn  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.     Thus,  two  transverse 
lines  drawn  round  the  body 
divide  it    into    three   zones ; 
viz.  an  upper,  a  middle,  and 
a  lower.     One  of  these  trans- 
verse   lines,   commencing    at 
the  most  prominent  point  of 
the  costal   cartilages    at    one 
side,   is  drawn  across  to  the 
corresponding    point    on    the 
opposite    side,     and     thence 
round  the  back  to  the  place 
at  which  it  began.     The  other  line,  proceeding  from  the  crest  of 
the  ilium    at    one  side,  extends  to  that  of  the  other,  and  so 
round  the  body,  as  in  the  former  instance.     These  zones  are 
further  subdivided  into  three  parts  by  means  of  two  perpen- 
dicular lines,  drawn  from   the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib,  at 
each  side,  down  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament. 


*  Surface  of  the  abdomen,  "with  lines  drawn  upon  it,  marking  off  its 
artificial  subdivision  into  regions.  1.  Epigastric  region.  2.  Umbilical.  3. 
Hypogastric  or  pubic.  4,  4.  Right  and  left  hypochondriac.  5,  5.  The 
two  lumbar ;  and  6,  6.     The  right  and  left  iliac  regions. 
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Abdominal 


The  upper  zone  is  thus  marked  off  into  the  right  and  left 
hypochondriac  (uto,  under ;  yovSpoc,  the  cartilage)  regiang  (6g. 
261,  *  *),  and  the  eptgaitric  (tTtt,  upon ;  yaartip,  the  stomach) 
region  ('),  which  is  sometimes  called  scrobiculus  cordii.  The 
middle  zone   is  divided  pj„  sq^.* 

into  the  umbilical  region 
in  the  centre  (*),  and  the 
right  and  lefl  lumbar 
regions  (* ') ;  and  the 
inferior  zone  into  the 
hypogastric  or  pubic  re- 
gion (*),  in  the  centre, 
and  the  iliac  region  at 
each  side  ^  % 

Now  the  subdiaphrag- 
matic or  abdominal  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  its  several 
occesBory  viscera,  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen 
—the  urinary  organs,  and 
some  part  of  the  organs 
ofgeneraUon  taking  up 
but  a  very  limited  space 
within  it. 

This  part  of  the  di- 
.  gedtivc  tube  is  subdivid- 
ed into  the  stomach,  (fig. 
S6S,  ',)  the  small  intes- 
tine and  the  great  intes- 
tine (•"",)  distinctions 
which  arc  founded  on 
evident  differences  of 
form  and  structure.  The 
small  intestine  is  further  distinguished  by  anatomists  into  three 

*  Disgrnm  of  the  stomach  and  inlcstincs,  to  shew  Ihcir  course. — 1.  Bti>- 
mncli.  2.  (Esouhagus.  3.  Left,  and  4.  right  end  of  Btomach.  &,  B. 
Duodenum.  T.  Convolutions  of  jejunum.  6.  Those  of  ileum.  9.  Cvcunl. 
10.  Vcrmifonn  appendix.  11.  Ascending.  12.  Transverse ;  and  13.  D«~ 
iicrniling  colon.     14.  Commeciccmcnt  of  sigmoid  flcxuic.     15.  Rectum. 
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oed  the  duodenum  {^)j  the  Jejunum  (J)^  and  the  ileum 
e  laige  intestine,  also,  is  distinguished  into  the  cacum 
^lan  ("""**),  and  the  rectum  (**).     Moreover,  the  colon 
amed,  in  its  different  parts,  the  ascending  (^^),  trans- 
it and  descending  (")  colon ;    and,  at  its  lower  part, 
I  remarkable  bend,  called  the  sigmoid  flexure  (^^). 
eoing  the  abdomen,  from  the  front,  these  several  parts,  Armnge- 
the  viscera  appended  to  them,  are  seen  to  be  more  or  ™®^'  ®^  *^® 
red  by  the  general  lining  membrane   of  the   cavity,  nsmn. 
le  peritonsdum  ;  and  are  found  to  be  attached  to  its  pos- 
d  upper  walls,  by  means  of  folds  or  duplicatures  of 
dbrane,  which  include  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
C8  belonging  to  each  organ. 

enl  idea  of  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  abdo-  Position 
icem  may  be  obtained  by  referring  them  to  the  trans-  Tixeni  of 
3n.     This  portion  of  the  large  intestine  crosses  through  aWomen. 
men  from  right  to  left,  immediately  behind  the  anterior 
ttle  above  the  umbilicus.  Together  with  the  pcritonscal 
ed  the  transverse  mesocolon,  by  which  it  is  attached 
lie  transverse  colon  divides  the  abdominal  cavity  into  '^^  tnins- 
(,  one  being  above  and  the  other  below  it. 

i  it,  are  found  the  liver,  with  its  excretory  apparatus,  paru  above 
cnpies  the  right  hypochondrium,  a  part  of  the  epigas-  ^^ ' 
ad  extends  a  short  way  into  the  left  hypochondrium ; 
ach,  which  lies  in  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac 

the  spleen,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the  left  end  of 
icli ;  and,  lastly,  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum, 
continuous  with  the  right  end  of  the  stomach. 

the  transverse  colon,  and  covered  by  a  process  of  the  pe-  paru  bolow 
1,  containing  iat,  and  called  the  great  omentum,  are  found  ^^ 
ilutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  attached  by  the  me- 

These  convolutions  occupy  the  umbilical  and  hypo- 
^ons,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  large  intestine, 
eupies  the  iliac  and  lumbar  regions  on  each  side,  and 
ie  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region,  as  already  men- 

On  lifting  up  the  transverse  colon,  with  its  meso- 
16  termination  of  the  duodenum  is  seen  passing  under 

placed  across  the  spine,  at  the  root  of  the  meso-colon, 
e  the  last  portion  of  the  duodenum,  is  found  the  pan- 
rhe  rectum,  or  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  passes 
o  ihe  pelvic  cavity. 
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PkrtciMD 

after 

rcmovxkl  of 
digettire 
oi^gans. 


On  removing  the  digestive  organs  from  the  abdomen,  ibe 
kidneys,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  ureters,  the  great  blood-ves- 
sels, lymphatics  and  nerves,  are  found  lying  quite  at  the  back 
of  that  cavity.  The  bladder  when  full,  and  the  uterus  in  its 
gravid  state,  project  upwards  into  the  abdomen,  and  displace 
the  small  intestine. 


THE    STOMACH. 


its  position 


•liape. 


The  »ta-  The  stomach     (fig.  263,  *  :     yncyrijp)    is  that   dilated    por- 

"**^  *  tion    of  the  alimentary  canal   which    intervenes  between   the 

oesophagus  and  the  duodenum,  and  within  which  the  food  is 

retained  to  be  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  to  be  converted 

into  chyme. 

This  organ  is  seated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the  epi- 
gastric regions,  and  in  a  part  also  of  the  right  hypochondrium. 
It  is  placed  across  behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
beneath  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  and  above  the  transverse  colon. 
The  stomach,  when  distended,  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
cone  having  a  rounded  base  and  being  curved  upon  itself.  The 
left  extremity  (^)  is  the  larger,  and  is  named  the  great  or  splenic 
end  of  the  stomach.  The  right  or  small  end  (*)  is  also  named  the 
and  orifices,  pyloric  extremity.  Of  its  two  orifices,  the  one  by  which  food 
enters  from  the  oesophagus  is  named  the  cardiac  orifice 
(fig.  263,  o),  the  other,  by  which  the  stomach  communicates 
with  the  duodenum,  and  which  is  placed  on  a  little  lower  level, 
and  more  forwards,  is  the  pyloric  orifice  (y). 

The  oesophagus  terminates  in  the  stomach  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  great  extremity,  which  projects  beyond  that  tube  to 
the  left,  and  is  named  the  great  cul-de-sac  or  fundus  (c). 

Between  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  orifices,  the  outline  of 
the  stomach  is  curved  along  its  upper  and  lower  borders.  The 
upper  border,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  concave,  and  is 
named  the  lesser  curvature  (Jb) ;  while  the  lower  border,  which  is 
much  longer,  and,  except  towards  the  pylorus,  convex,  forms  the 
greater  curvature  (a).  These  two  borders  or  curvatures  constitute 
the  limits  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surfiices  of  the 
organ. 

Towards  the  pylorus  {q)^  the  small  end  of  the  stomach  de- 
scribes a  double  bend,  opposite  to  the  first  turn  of  which  is  < 


Its  extre- 
mities 


and  borders. 
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prominence  or  bulging,  sometimes  named  the  small  cul^e-sac 
or  antrum  pylori  (d). 

Dimensions. — These  vary  greatly  according  to   the  state  of  sii«. 
Fig.  263.*  distension    of    the    organ. 

T  ^Ux„^^  When    moderately   fille<l, 

{^]]Z-v>y  \  \       its  length   is  about  ten  or 

\      twelve  inches ;  and  its  di- 

I  c   ameter,  at  the  widest  part, 

/      from  four    inches  to   four 

V  /       inches  and  a  half.    Accord- 

>v  L/  ing     to     Clendinning,     it 

^v>^,^         ^^^^0'^  weighs,    when    freed   from 

*  other    parts,    about     four 

ounces  and  a  half  in  the  male,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  female. 

Connections, '^The  stomach  is  in    contact  with  many  sur-  Conner- 
rounding  parts,  to  several  of  which  it  is  attached  in  different  *°'"- 
ways. 

Its   anterior  and   posterior   surfaces   are   free,  smooth,  and  Coyored  in 
covered  with  peritonocum.     The  anterior  surface,  which  is  di-  ^i^nd"^ 
rected  slightly  upwards  as  well  as  forwards,  is  in  contact  above  pvrito- 
with  the   diaphragm  and  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  ""'''*™- 
lower  down  with  the  abdominal  parietcs  opposite  to  the  epigas- 
tric   region,   which   is   hence  named  the  pit   of  the    stomach. 
The  posterior  surface  is  turned  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
rests  upon  the  transverse  meso-colon,  and  further  back,  upon  the 
pancreas  and  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen. 

At  its  cardiac  orifice  it  is  continuous  with  the  oesophagus,  and  Attached 
is,  therefore,  fixed  to  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  ^^  ^^j^^^u- 
being  also  connected  with  that  muscle  by  a  reflection  of  the 
peritonaeum,  sometimes    named   the   gastro- phrenic  ligament,  thegostro- 
This  is,  therefore,  the  most  fixed  part  of  the  stomach,  and  is  {5^^^* 
placed  higher,  and  at  the  same  time  further  back,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  oigan.     The  pyloric  extremity,  situated  lower 
down,  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  having  greater  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, is  continuous  with  the  duodenum.     It  is  covered  by  the  and  tho 
concave  surface  of  the  liver,  and,  in  some  cases,  touches  the    "   *°"™  * 


*  Diagram  outline  of  stomach. — a.  Great  curvature,  b.  Lessor  curvature. 
c.  Left  end,  great  cul-de^sac  or  fun<lus.  d.  Small  cul-de-sac  or  antrum 
pylori,     o.  (ElBophagcal  orifice  or  cardia.    q.  Duodenal  orifice  or  pylorus. 
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neck   of   the    gall-bladder.      The   lesser  carrature,   which  ii 
turned    upwards  and   backwards,  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
aUobjtbe    fold  of   the  peritonaeum,  named   the  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic 
Cmtic,        omentum^  i»ith  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.    From  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  proceeds  another  double  layer  of  peri- 
t^t^ro-tolk,  tonaeum,  loaded  with  fat,  which  is  called  the  great  or  gastro- 
colic omentum.      The  duplicature  of  peritonaeum,  forming  the 
gastro-hepatic  omentum,  having  reached  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  separates  into  its  two  layers^  of  which  one  passes 
over  the  anterior  surface,  and  the  other  upon  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the   oigan,  as  far  to  its  greater  curvature:  here  they 
again  become  applied  to  one  another,  and,  leaving  the  stomach, 
pass  down  in  front  of  the  small  intestine,  and  form  the  great 
omentum,  which,  again  turning  upwards,  becomes  attached  to 
the  transverse  colon.     The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the 
stomach  pass  within  these  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  and 
reach  the  organ  along  its  two  curvatures.     Lastly,  the  great  cul- 
de-sac  is  in  contact  partly  with  the  diaphragm,  but  chiefly  with  the 
concave  surface  of  the  spleen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
and  gnitro-    means  of  a  fold  of  peritonaeum,  named  the  gastro-splenic  omeih 
3!l!IIl*^         /mi»,  and  by  its  contained  vessels. 

Position  of         When  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  position  and  direction  are 
•'"'?**j||*        changed.     The  oesophageal  end  being  fixed  to  the  back  part  of 
Tariation.      the  diaphragm  cannot  alter  much,  but  the  duodenal  extremity 
has  more  liberty  of  motion.     The  lesser  curvature  is,  also,  tole^ 
ably  well  fixed  to  the  liver  by  the  small  omentum,  while  the 
great  curvature  is  the  most  moveable  part :   accordingly,  when 
the  stomach  is  distended,  this  curvature  is  elevated  and  at  the 
same  time  carried  forwards,  whilst  the  anterior  surface  is  turned 
upwards  and  the  posterior  surface  downwards. 
Structure :         Structure. — The  walls  of  the  stomach  consist  of  four  distinct 
four  coau.     co^ts,  held  together  by  fine  cellular  tissue.     They  are  named, 
in  order  from  within  outwards,  the  serous,  muscular,  cellulart 
and  mucous  coats.     By  some  the  cellular  coat  is  not  reckoned 
as  a  separate  tunic.     Taking  all  the  coats  together,  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  arc  thinner  than  those  of  the  oesophagus,  but  rather 
thicker  than  those  of  the  intestines  generally.    They  are  thickest 
at  the  pyloric  end,  and  thinnest  in  the  great  cul-de-sac. 
S^'rouscoat        ^'be  external  or  serous  coat,  derived  irom  the  peritonaeum,  is 
ii  extornal,    q  thin,  smooth,  transparent,  and  clastic  membrane,  which  coveis 
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the  entire  Tiscus,  excepting  along  its  two  curvatures,  from  which,  and  in 
as  already  mentioned,  it  is  reflected  so  as  to  form  the  small  and  ^'^'^^ 
great  omenta.     Along  the  place  of  this  reflection,  between  the  naeum ; 
borders  of  the  stomach  and  the  two  layers  of  the  peritonaeum,  is  is  wanting 
&  three-sided  space,  occupied  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  con-  ^^,^^ 
taining  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  organ, 
irhich,  in  this  way,  reach  and  run  along  the  two  curvatures.  The 
eziBtence  of  this  space,  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  attachment 
of  the  peritonteal  tunic  in  its  neighbourhood,  must  facilitate  the 
iltcmate   distension  and  collapse  of  the  stomach.      In  other 
utnations,  the  serous  coat  adheres  firmly  to  the  muscular  coat. 

The  second,  or  muscular^  coat  is  composed  of  three  sets  of  Muscuiar 
Gbres,  named,  from  their  direction,  the  longitudinal,  the  cir-  *^^' 
cular  and  the  oblique  fibres,  which  form  three  layers. 

The  first,  or  outermost  layer  consists  of   the  longitudinal  consists  of 
fibres,  which  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  cesopha-  f*,^JJJJl 
g[U8.     They  spread  out  in  a  radiating  manner  from  the  cardiac  dina), 
orifice,  for  which  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  the  stellate 
fibres,  and  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  along  the  curvatures, 
especially  on  the  lesser  one.      On  the  anterior  and  posterior 
Borfiu^s  they  are  very  thinly  scattered,  or  are  not  to  be  found 
it  all.      Towards  the  pylorus  they  are  arranged  more  closely 
together  and  form  a  thicker  uniform  layer,  which  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  duodenum. 

The  second  set  are  the  circular  fibres,  which  form  a  complete  middlo  or 
layer  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach.  They  commence  ^-'^^^^^^^ 
by  small  and  thinly  scattered  rings  at  the  left  extremity  of  the 
ipreat  cul-de-sac,  describe  larger  and  larger  circles  as  they  sur- 
round the  body  of  the  stomach,  and  towards  the  pyloric  end  again 
TonD  smaller  rings  and  at  the  same  time  become  much  thicker 
md  stronger  than  at  any  other  point.  At  the  pylorus  itself,  they 
ure  gathered  into  an  annular  bundle,  which  projects  inwards 
nto  the  cavity  and  forms,  together  with  a  covering  of  mucous 
nembrane,  the  pyloric  sphincter. 

The  innermost  muscular  layer  is  incomplete,  and  consists  of  and  intei> 
he  oblique  fibres.     These  oblique  fibres  are  continuous  with  "yjqu^ 
he  circular  fibres  of  the  gullet ;   they  embrace  the   cardiac  fibres. 
irifice  on  the  left,  where  they  form  a  considerable  stratum,  and 
Tom  that  point  descend  obliquely  upon  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  stomachy  where  they  spread  out  from  one 
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another  and  gradually  disappear.     They  arc  best  seen  from  the 
inside  of  the  stomach,  after  removing  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  muscular  fibres  arc  of  a  pale  reddish  colour.  They  be- 
long to  the  class  of  plain  fibres,  but  amongst  them,  however, 
Ficinus  and  Valentin  have  found  some  connected  with  the  longi- 
tudinal layer  which  are  indistinctly  striated. 

The  cellular^  or  fibrous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  a  tolerably 
distinct  layer  placed  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats, 
and  connected  with  both.  It  has  also  been  named  from  its  posi- 
tion the  submucous  coat,  and  from  its  white  colour,  the  nervous 
tunic  ;  but  it  consists  essentially  of  a  dense  filamentous  areolar 
tissue.  It  serves  to  support  the  mucous  coat,  and  also  forms  a 
layer  in  which  the  blood-vessels  ramify  before  they  enter  that 
membrane :  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  vascular  coat. 
This  is  not  the  only  cellular  layer  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
for  one  may  be  demonstrated  between  the  muscular  and  serous 
coats,  serving  to  connect  them  together,  but  it  is  very  fine  and 
is  not  described  as  a  separate  tunic. 

The  internal,  or  mucousy  coat  is  a  smooth,  soft,  rather  thick 
and  pulpy  membrane,  which  has  generally  a  palish  pink  hue 
owing  to  the  blood  in -its  capillary  vessels,  but  which,  after  it 
has  been  well  washed,  is  of  a  greyish  white  or  pale  straw  colour. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  presents  this  pale  aspect  without  any 
previous  washing.  In  infancy  the  vascular  redness  is  more 
marked,  the  surface  having  then  a  rosy  hue,  but  it  becomes 
paler  in  childhood,  and  in  aged  persons  is  often  of  an  ash-grey 
colour.  During  digestion  its  vessels  become  congested,  find 
when  examined  in  that  condition  it  is  always  much  darker  thin 
usual. 

After  death  a  few  hours  will  often  suffice  to  change  its  colour  to  ft  dirty 
bro^i-n  tint,  mottled  and  streaked  in  some  cases  with  dull  red  lines,  earrfr> 
Bponding  ^inth  the  course  of  the  veins.  This  alteration  is  owing  to  the 
exudation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  is  especially  met  wiA 
in  old  subjects,  in  whom  the  mucous  membrane  is  always  tliin.  In  acnte 
inflammation,  or  after  the  introduction  of  irritating  substances  or  of  strong 
acrid  poisons,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  red,  either  all  over  or  in  spots,  pttdies 
or  streaks  of  variable  sizes.  Corrosive  poisons,  the  gastric  juice,  and  BOID^ 
times  regurgitating  bile,  may  stain  it  variously,  black,  brown,  yellow,  or 
green ;  and  the  effect  of  chronic  inflammation  is  to  leave  the  membrane  oft 
slate-grey  colour. 

Independently  of  all  these  modifying  circumstances  connected  with  the 
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■tomach  itselF,  U  was  pointed  out  b;  Dr.  Yelloly  and  otiicrs,  the  colour  of 
the  gattric  mucoUB  surface  ia  liable  to  be  influenced  \ij  maacs  of  a  more 
gcnen)  nature.  Thui,  it  hu  been  found  that  in  csscb  of  obstructed  tchouh 
orculation,  aa  when  death  occurs  Iroiii  hanging  or  fruin  drowning,  and  alao 
ID  certain  diacaaea  of  the  heart,  the  internal  surface  of  the  storaacti  is  red- 
dened to  k  greater  or  leas  extent ;  but  the  amount  of  vnscularily  may  vary 
bmn  circumstancca  which  are  not  well  understood,  and  tnay  be  found  giCDtiy 
incTMaed  in  caaes  in  which  none  of  those  alieady  named  exist. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  thickest  in  the  pyloric  per-  Iti  thick- 
tioD  of  the  stomach,  and  thinnest  in  the  great  cul-dc-sac.     It  "***• 
always  becomes  thinner  in  old  age. 

The  outer  or  aihtrent  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  Rugce,  oi 
connected  with  the  muscular  coat  so  loosely  as  to  be  moveable  '^°''''- 
QpoQ  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  great  extent  and 
want  of  elasticity  of  themucous  membrane  as  compared  with 
the  other  coats,  the  internal  surfaccof  the  stomach,  wlicn  that 
oigsn  is  in  a  contracted  stale,  is  thrown  into  numerous  convo- 
luted ridges,  Tugit,  which  are  produced  by  the  puckering  of  the 
mucous,  accompanied  by  the  cellular  coat,  and  are  entirely  obli- 
terated by  distension  of  the  stomach.  These  folds  of  the  mucous 
coat  are  most  evident  along  the  great  curvature,  and  liavc  a 
general  longitudinal  direction. 

On  examining  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  closely  with  the  ThcaUioU, 
aid  of  a  simple  lens,  it  is  seen  to  be  marked  throughout,  but  °'  ""^ 
tnore  plainly  towards  the  pyloric  extremity,  with  little  deprcs- 
flons  or  cells  named  alctoli,  (Gg.  264,)  which  have  a  polygonal 
^       figure,  and  vary  from  about  ^jath  to  liutli  of 
an  inch  across,  being  latger  and  more  oblong 
j  near  the  pylorus. 

Towards  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach,   Fringes,  nr 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  thicker  than  "' 


m 


A^^/9^1  slBewherc,  the  margins   of  these   alveoli   are 

iS^w^j   elevated  into  pointed  processes,  which  may  be 

""""'  compared    to  rudimentary   villi,    the  perfect 

forms  of  those  appendages  existing  only  in  the  small  intestine, 

and  nuking  their  appearance  in   the  duodenum,  immediately 

beyond  the  pylorus. 

*  Virw  of  the  cells  of  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  human  stomach, 
mwnified  thirty-two  diameters.  Afler  I>r.  Sprott  Boyd.  The  hexagonal 
m£  with  their  intermediate  elevated  margins,  and  tlic  moutlis  of  the  tubuli 
U  the  bottom  of  eaiji,  are  shewn. 
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At  tbc  bottom  of  the  alveoli  or  pits  above  described,  and 
also  in  the  intervals  between  them,  arc  seen  small  round  apei- 
tnres,  which  are  the  mouths  of  minute  tubes,  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface,  closed  at  their  attached  or  deep  ei- 
trcmitj  which  rests  on  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  and 
opening  at  the  other  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach. 
On  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  submitting  it  to  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  these 
small  tubuli,  arranged  close  to,  and  parallel 
with  each  other,  (fig.  265.)  Their  diameter 
varies  from  yoisth  to  jiuth  of  an  inch,  and 
their  length  from  g^th  to  j^th  of  an  inch. 
At  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  where  the 
membrane  is  thinnest,  they  arc  shorter  and 
arc  simply  tubular ;  but,  in  approaching  the  pylor 
gradually  become  longer  and  assume  a  more  complicated  fono, 
for  though  quite  straight  near  their  oriiices,  they  arc  convoluted 
or  irregularly  sacculated  towards  their  deep 
or  closed  extremity.  These  characters  are 
most  perfect  near  the  pylorus.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  of  these  compound  tubuli 
unite,  and  open  by  a  single  orifice.  They 
exist  at  all  parts  of  the  stomach,  even 
where  the  alveoli  are  indistinct  or  absent; 
they  contain  a  colourless  fluid,  with  granu- 
lar matter,  and  appear  to  be  the  secre- 
ting organs  of  the  gastric  juice.  They  are 
formed  of  a  simple  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium, 
(iig.  266),  which  becomes  spheroidal  to- 
wards their  closed  extremity. 

In  some  cases,  much  more  evidently  than 


c  portion,  thej 


Fijj.  2fiG.+ 


*  Section  of  the  mucous  inciubrsne  oF  t)ie  stonincli  of  the  1%,  ■nu' 
perpendicular  to  the  surfoco,  showing  ihe  tubuli ;  the  blood-vcMcls  in  IM 
EiibmucouB  oellulsr  tissue  arc  injcetctT  Magnified  about  twenty  dismef* 
(lloyd.) 

t  One  of  the  tubuli  from  the  stomacli  of  the  Pi^.  It  is  cut  obliqacl}, 
Slid  phowB  the  eolumnsr  epithelium  with  n-hlcli  it  is  liued  ;  at  the  lower  pWl 
the  outer  or  attached  endK  of  the  culumiutr  particles  Ate  seen,  with  their  Mir 
tained  nucleus.     After  WosiQanu. 
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in  others,  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane   in  the  pyloric  mcinhnuic 
portion  of  the  stomachy  and  also  along  the  adjacent  part  of  the  "jJ^^sraiS 
great  curvature,  presents  to  the  naked  eye  numerous  rounded  eminences, 
and  whitish  eminences,   surrounded  by  slight  circular  furrows. 
Cniveilhier  suggests  that  the  term  granular  or  glandular  might 
be  applied  to  stomachs  having  this  appeamncc.     The  eminences 
in  question  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Bischoff,  who  states 
that  they  have  no  peculiar  structure,  and  are  merely  thicker  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane.     But  although  a  finely  mamil- 
lated  or  convoluted  appearance  (somewhat  like  the  surface  of  the 
brain  represented  in  miniature)  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  of  which 
stomach  may  be  caused  by  simple  elevations  which  are  not  glan-  "?"' j"j^ 
dular,   this  membrane  is  nevertheless  provided  with  lenticular 
follicles,  which   when   unusually  prominent  give  rise  to  an  ap- 
pearance similar  to  that  above  described.     These  follicles  are 
marked  with  a  depression  in  the  centre,  and  arc  found  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  all  over  the  stomach,  but  arc  most  numerous 
towards  the  pylorus.     They  are  best  seen  in  the  stomachs  of 
infants  and  children.     Around  the  cardiac  orifice  they  assume 
the  character  of  multilocular  crypts. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  covered  with  an  epi-  Its  cpithc- 
tbelium,  so  thin,  however,  that  its  existence  was  long  doubted  ^*"™* 
by  anatomists,  who  conceived  that  the  epithelial  layer  ceased 
at  the  festooned  border  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane. 
A  distinct  epithelium  exists  all  over  the  stomach,  covering  the 
margins  and  floors  of  the  alveoli,  and  lining  the  tubuli  also  (fig. 
266).  It  for  the  most  part  belongs  to  the  columnar  variety, 
alternating  in  some  parts  with  the  squamous,  which  is  com- 
posed of  very  minute  polygonal  scales. 

VesacU  and  nerves, — The  stomach  is  a  highly  vascular  organ.  Arteries  of 
Its   arterial  branches,   derived    from    all    three    divisions    of  ^^^^^"ach 

'  arehmnchea 

the  cocliac  axis,  reach  the  stomach  between  the  folds  of  the  of  ciuliac 
peritonseum,  and  form,  by  anastomosing  together,  two  principal 
arterial  arches,  which  are  placed  along  its  two  curvatures.  That 
situated  along  the  lesser  curvature  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
coronary  artery  and  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery ; 
while  the  one  found  at  the  great  curvature  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  right  gastro-epiploic  branch  from  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  the  left  gastro-epiploic  from  the  splenic.  Besides  these, 
the  great  cul-de-sac  receives  the  vasa  brevia,  which  arc  branches 


axis. 
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of  the  splenic  artery.    After  ramifying  between  the  several  coats 
and  supplying  them  with  blood,  and  especially  after  diYiding 
into  very  small  vessels  on  the  submucous  cellular  tunic,  the  ul- 
timate arterial  branches  enter  the  mucous  membrane,  and  rami- 
fying freely,  pass  to  its  surface  between  the  tubuli,  and  end 
in  a  capillary  network  upon  the  hexagonal  borders  of  the  alveoli. 
The  Teins,    The  veinSj  corresponding  with  the  arteries,  return  the  residual 
blood  into  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  and  also  di- 
rectly into  the  vena  portal, 
lymphatics,       The  absorbents  are  very  numerous ;  they  form  a  deep  and  a 
superficial  set,  and  pass  through  lymphatic  glands  found  along 
the  two  curvatures  of  the  stomach, 
and  ncrrcs.       The  nerves^  which  are  large,  consist  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  two    pneumo-gastric  nerves,  belonging  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  and  of  offsets  from  the  sympathetic  system,  de- 
rived from  the  solar  plexus.     The  left  pneumo-gastric  nerve  de- 
scends on  the  front,  and  the  right  upon  the  back  of  the  stomach. 
The  pylo-  The  Pylorus. — While  there  is  no  special  apparatus  at  the 

"' '  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  for  closing  the  passage  from  the 

iu  position,  GBsopliagus,  the  Opening  at  the  pyloric  end,  leading  from  the 
an^stmc-     g^Q^iach  into   the  duodenum,    is   provided   with   a   sphincter 
muscle.     On  looking  into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  seen  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
fold,  called  the  pylorus^  leaving  a  correspondingly  narrow  open- 
ing.   Within  this  fold  are  circular  muscular  fibres,  belonging  to 
the  general  system  of  circular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  are  here  accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  strong  band,  whikt 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peritonseal  coat  pass 
over  the  pyloric  fold  to  the  duodenum,  and  do  not  enter  into 
its  formation.     Externally  the  pylorus  may  be  easily  felt,  like  t 
luopening;  thickened  ring,  at  the  right  end  of  the  stomach.     Internally  its 
opening  is  usually  circular,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  across, 
so  that  it  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  alimentary  caoaL 
Occasionally  the  orifice  is  oval,  and  it  is  oflen  placed  a  little  \fi 
presents       one  side.     Sometimes  the  circular  rim  is  imperfect,  and  there 
varieties.      ^^  found  instead  two  crescentic  folds,  placed  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  passage  (Huschke) ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
occasionally  but  one  such  crescentic  fold. 
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The  remaining  part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  extending  from  the   The 
stomach  to  the  anus,  constitutes  the  intestines y  or  the  intestinal  dlwdedlnto 
canal.     It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  named  the  small  in-  small 
testine,  in  which  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  are  added  to  *°     ^' 
the  digestive  mass,  and  the  fluid  chyle  is  formed  and  fitted  for 
absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels ;  and  the  other  called  the  large 
intestine,  through  which  the  residual  and  excrementitious  matter 
18  conveyed  out  of  the  body. 

The  small  intestine   (intestinum  tenue ;    fig.  262,  *,  ^  ^)   Small 
reaches  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-cohc  valve,  at  which  it  opens  "*  *  ^^^ 
into  the  large  intestine.     It  consists  of  a  long  tube,  having  a 
convoluted  course,  measuring  on  an  average  about  twenty  feet  in  twenty  feet 
the  healthy  adult,  and  becoming  gradually,  though  slightly,  nar-  ^^^nvokited  • 
rower  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  end.    Its  numerous  convolutions 
occupy  the  middle  regions  of  the  abdomen,  and  arc  surrounded 
by  the  large  intestine.     They  are  connected  with  the  back  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  are  held  in  their  position  by  a  cover- 
ing and  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  named  the  mesentery,  and  by 
numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  small  intestine  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  portions,  divided  into 
which  have  different  names ;  the  first  eight  or  ten  inches  imme- 
diately succeeding  to  the  stomach,  and  comprehending  the  widest 
and  most  fixed  part  of  the  tube,  being  called  the  duodenum  (^),  duodenum, 
the  upper  two- fifths  of  the  remainder  being  named  the  jejunum  J<^j"i»""» 
(^),  and  the  lower  three-fifths  the  ileum  (^).     There  arc  no  dis- 
tinct lines  of  demarcation  between  these  three  parts,  but  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  of  connection  and  certain  differences  of  inter- 
nal structure  to  be  observed  in  comparing  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  entire  tube,  which  will  be  pointed  out  after  it  has 
been  described  as  a  whole. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  small  intestine  are  composed  of  !*«  ^tnic- 
foar  coats,  resemblinpf  those  of  the  stomach  in  their  nature  and 

,  ,  ^  ,  consists 

relative  position,  and  named  accordingly  the  serous,  muscular,  of  four 
cellular,  and  mucous  coats.  ^^**' 

The  external   or  serous  coat  is  a  thin   transparent  tunic,  Serous  coat 
smooth  on  its  outer  surface,  and  attached  firmly  at  its  inner  side 
hj  means  of  cellular  tissue  to  the  succeeding  or  muscular  coat. 
Derived  from  the  peritonceum,  this  serous  coat  almost  entirely 
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is  peri-  surrounds  the  intestinal  tube,  leaving  only  a  narrow  interval 
toneal ;  along  One  border  of  the  intestine,  where  it  is  reflected  from  it 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  two  layers  of  the  peritonseal 
duplicature  named  the  mesentery.  The  line  at  which  this  re- 
but attach-  flection  takes  place  is  named  the  attached  or  mesenteric  border 
cd  border,     ^f  ^]^g  intestine.     The  opposite  border  and  sides  of  the  tube, 

and  furms  ,  *  *     . 

metcntery.    which  are  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  are  quite  free  and  move- 
able upon  the  adjacent  parts. 
The  The  mesentery  itself,  which  is  some  inches  broad,  is  connected 

meien  ery.  ^^  j^^  posterior  margin  with  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  it 
serves  to  support  the  intestine,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  it  ca- 
pable of  a  considerable  degree  of  movement  The  blood-vessels, 
lacteals,  and  nerves  arc  also  conveyed  along  the  mesentery,  and 
reach  the  intestine  at  its  attached  border,  where  for  a  small  space 
the  serous  coat  is  wanting. 
U  wanting  The  uppcr  part  of  the  small  intestine,  named  the  duodenum,  is 
num."    ^       ^^^  partially  covered  by  the  peritonccum,  which  there  forms  no 

mesentery. 

Muscular  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres  ;   an  outer 

longitudinal,  and  an  inner  or  circular  set.     The  longitudinal 

consists  of    fibres  are  but  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  most  obvious  along 

nn'd  drcular  ^^*®  ^^^^  border  of  the  intestine.     The  circular  layer  is  much 

fibres;  thicker  and  more  distinct ;   its  fibres  are  placed  closely  together, 

and  run  in  a  circular  direction  around  the  bowel,  but  it  does  not 

appear  that  they  individually  form  perfect  rings. 

This  muscular  tunic  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.      It  is  pale  in  colour,  and 
of  the  is   composed  of  plain   muscular  fibres.     The  progressive  con- 

pbinkmd.    traction  of  these  fibres,  commencing  in  any  part  of    the  in- 
testine, and  advancing  in  a  downward  direction,  produces  the 
Vermicular    peculiar  vermicular^  or  peristaltic  movement,  by  which  the  di- 

orporiktal-    jj^jg^ivc  mass  is  forced  onwards  throuffh  the  canal.    In  this  move- 
tic  move-       ^  ^      ° 

roents.         uicnt  the  circular  fibres  arc  mainly  concerned ;  but  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  also  aid  in  it;  and  those   found  along  the  free 
border  of  the  intestine  will  evidently  straighten  or  unfold,  as  it 
were,  its  successive  convolutions. 
Cellular  The  cellular  coat  of  the  small  intestine  is  a  tolerably  distinct 

*^'*^*  and  whitish  layer,  of  a  loose  texture,  which  is  connected  more 

firmly  with  the  mucous  than  with  the  muscular  coat,  between 
which  two  it  is  placed.       By  turning  a  portion  of  the  intestine 
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ioride  out,  and  then  blowing  forcibly  into  the  cavity,  the  cellu- 
lar tunic  may  be  inflated,  the  air  being  driven  into  its  areolar 
tinne,  through  the  part  at  which  the  peritonseal  investment  is 
iranting.  This  cellular,  or,  as  it  is  by  some  named,  sub-  afTordsa 
DQUcous  coat,  supports  the  mucous  membrane,  and  forms  a  sort  "^^  vewei 
9f  layer  in  which  the  vessels  divide  and  subdivide  into  smaller 
branches  preparatory  to  entering  the  mucous  tissue.  It  consists 
\)t  filamentous  cellular  tissue,  mixed  with  fine  elastic  fibres. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  is  characterised  by  presenting  Mncons 
dl  oyer  its  inner  surface  a  finely  flocculent,  or  shaggy  appear-  *^*  • 
mce,  like  the  pile  upon  velvet,  owing  to  its  being  covered  with 
multitudes  of  minute  processes,  named  villi;  hence  it  is  also  is  covered 

witii  Villi 

oaiued  the  villous  coat.     It  is  one  of  the  most  vascular  mem-  nnd  is    * 
bianes  in  the  whole  body,  and  it  is  naturally  of  a  reddish  colour  highly 

viiKuIar* 

in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but  becomes  paler,  and 
It  the  same  time  thinner  towards  the  lower  end.  It  presents  for 
Mmsideration,  1.  the  epithelium  ;  2.  the  large  folds  called  val- 
vulit  conniventes ;  8.  the  villi;  4.  the  glands;  and  5.  the 
vessels. 

1.  Epithelium, — Every  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  itsepithc- 
bhin,  transparent  epithelium^  of  the  columnar  or  cylindrical  kind,  columnar. 
The  prismatic    particles  of    this  covering  arc  represented  in 

Eg.  268. 

2.  Valvule  Conniventes. ^-The  folds  and   wrinkles    found  Its  valves, 
upon  the   inner  surface  of  the   oesophagus  and    stomach  may  ^oJ^7"^°° 
be  completely  obliterated  by  full  distension  of  those  parts  of  ventes: 
the  alimentary  canal.     In  the  lining  membrane  of  the   small 
intestine,  however^  there   exist,  beside   such   effaceable  folds, 

other  permanent  ones,  which  cannot  be  obliterated,  even  when 
the  tube  is  forcibly  distended.  These  permanent  folds  are  the 
palvula  conniventes,  or  valves  of  Kerkring,  They  are  cresccntic 
projections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  placed  transversely  to  the 
course  of  the  bowel,  each  of  them  reaching  only  about  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  distance  around  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
lod  following  closely  upon  one  another  along  the  intestine. 

The  laigest  of  these  valves  are  about  two  inches  long  and  their  size, 
me-third  of  an  inch   wide  at  the  middle   or   broadest   part;  JtnJct'urc. 
but  the  greater  number  are  under  these  dimensions.     Large 
md  small  valves  are  often  found  to  alternate  with  each  other. 
Some  of  them  are  bifurcated  at  one  end,  and  others  terminate 
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abruptly,  appearing  as  if  suddenly  cut  off.  Each  valve  consists 
of  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  is,  of  two  layers  placed 
back  to  back,  united  together  by  cellular  tissue.  They  contain 
no  muscular  fibres,  and  are  therefore  not  contractile.  Being 
extensions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  they  serve  to  increase  the 
absorbent  surface  to  which  the  food  is  exposed,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  contribute  to  delay  its  passage  along  the  intestine. 
Valves  There  are  no  valvula  conniventes  quite  at  the  commencement 

short  di»-      ^^  ^^^  duodenum;  about  an  inch  or  somewhat  more  below  the 
tance  below  pylorus  they  begin  to  appear ;  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
py  orus,        j^.j^  ^^j  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  the  duodenum  they  are 
very  large,  regularly  crescentic  in  form,  and  placed  near  to  each 
continue  to    other  ;  they  continue  thus  through  the  rest  of  the  duodenum  and 
middle  of      along  the  upper  half  of  the  jejunum ;  below  that  point  they  begin 
then  cease,    to  get  smaller  and  further  apart ;  and  finally,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ileum,  having  gradually  become  more  and  more  irregular 
and  indistinct,  sometimes  even  acquiring  a  longitudinal  direction, 
they  altogether  disappear. 
TheyiUi:  S.   Villi. — The  vilh\  peculiar  to  the  small  intestine,  which 

give  to  its  internal  surface  the  velvety  or  villous  appearance  al- 
ready spoken  of,  arc  small,  elongated,  and  highly  vascular  pro- 
cesses, which  are  found  situated  closely  together  over  every  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  upon  the  valvulos  conniventes,  as  well  ai 
between   them.    (See  fig.  269.)     They  are  best  displayed  by 
putting  a  piece  of    intestine,    well   cleansed   from  its  mucus, 
their  forms,  nndcr  water,  and  examining  it  with  a  simple  lens.     The  pre- 
valent form  of  the  villi  is  that  of  minute,  flattened,  triangular 
processes ;  others  are  conical  or  cylindrical,  or  even  clubbed  at 
the  free  extremity.     Two  or  even  three  villi  are  occasionally 
seen  connected  together  at  their  base, 
length,  and       Their  length  varies  from  ^th  to  Jd  of  a  line,  or  even  more; 
^  ^  •         and  the  broad  flattened  kinds  are  about  ith  or  Jth  of  a  line  wide, 
and  12V th  or  ^th  of  a  line  thick.    They  are  largest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  become  gradually 
numbers,      shorter,  smaller,  and  fewer  in  number  in  the  ileum.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine  Krause  has  estimated  their  number  at 
from  50  to  90  in  a  square  line ;  and  in  the  lower  part  at  from 
40  to  70  in  the  same  space :  he  calculates  their  total  number  to 
be  at  least  four  millions, 
andstruc-         The  structure  of  these  villi  is  complicated:  each  consists  of  a 

tare.  * 
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prulongation  of  the  sitnple  ntembrBoe,  whicli  forms  the  sur&ce  of  xhej  u 
the  proper  mucoos  layer,  covered  by  epithelium  and  inclosing  "n,°„j 
blood-Teuels  and  lacteal  veesels,  with  a  greater  or  less  Dumber  cent. 
of  email  granulsr  corpuicles  and  fat  globules,  of  various  sizes : 
Fig.  2S7.* 


h 


•^S^-  -^'- 


nerveB  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated   in   the   villi,  though 
they  probably  are  not  wanting.     Each  villus  receives   one  or  ThrirMoai- 
more  small  arterial  twigs,  which  divide,  and  form  upon  its  sur-  i^'^^', : 
&ce,  beneath  the  epithelium   and  limiting  membrane,  a  fine 
capillary  network,  from  which  the  blood  is  returned  for  the  most 
part  by  a  single  vein.     The  villi  also  contain  abxorbenl  vessels, 
which  at  the  base  of  each  villus  pass  into  the  genentl  network 
of  the  lacteals  of  the  mucous  membrane.    Their  mode  of  origin 
within  the  villi  is  not  yet  determined  with  certainty.     By  most 
old  observers,  as  Lieberkuehn,  Hunter,  Cniikshank,  and  Hcw- 
Bon,  the  lacteals  were  supposed  to  commence  at  the  free  surface 
of  the  villi  by  one  or  more  open  mouths ;   but  all  the  modifica-  the  latter 
tions  of  this  opinion  are  now  given  up,  and  the  best  authorities  joKd 
agree  in  believing  that  they  form  a  doted  system  of  vessels.    This  "y'teai  ot 
view,  indeed,  had  been  advocated  by  Mascagni,  Albert  Meckel, 
and  Rudolphi,  who  considered  that  they  commenced  by  a  net- 
»orA.     Henle  states  that  he  has  found  only  a  single  lacteal  ves- 
sel, with  a  free,  distended,  but  closed  extremity  in  each  cylin- 
drical villus,  and  two  such  vessels  not  anastomosing  together  in 
the  broader  villi.    Krause  has  figured  the  main  lacteal  of  a  villus 
as  beginning  by  several  branches,  some  having  free  and  closed 
extremities,  and  others  joining  in  a  network;  but  it  is  questionable 

*  Magnified  view  of  the  bluod-vewclH  of  titc  iiitcatiiml  villi,  sliowing 
■n  aite^  and  vein,  and  a  superficial  cnpillory  network.  After  a  prepontion 
ityecied  bj  liebeikoehn. 
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Their 
epithelium. 


whether  this  appearance  inay  not  be  owing  to  reticular  vessels 
iinperfectly  filled.  The  epithelium  (fig.  268)  forms  a  thin,  tran- 
sparent, but  very  distinct  layer  upon  the  surfSsu^e  of  the  villi,  (a.) 


Fiff.  '2fi8.* 


.\ 


c 


?::.'■-  »^  ...  .  ■ -.\ 
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Inteitinal 
glands. 


Crypts  of 
Lieber- 
kuehii ; 

are  smnll 
tubes ; 


their  size 


It  resembles  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  consists  of  elongated,  prismatic^  columnar  pa^ 
tides  (b  c),  arranged  compactly  together,  and  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface  (d). 

4.  Glands. — The  glandular  structures  found  in  the  mucoos 
coat  of  the  small  intestine  are  the  crypts  or  follicles  of  Liebc^ 
kuchn,  the  solitary  glands,  the  patches  of  Peyer's  glands,  and 
Brunner'*s  glands,  the  last  being  peculiar  to  the  duodenum. 

The  crypts  of  Lieberkuehn,  the  smallest  of  these  glandular 
structures,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  small  intestinCi 
between  the  villi  and  surrounding  the  larger  glands.  They 
consist  of  minute  tubes,  closed  at  their  attached  extremity, 
and  placed  more  or  less  perpendicularly  to  the  surface, 
upon  which  they  open  by  little  orifices.  (See  fig.  269, 
270.)  They  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  tubuli  of  tke 
stomach,  but  they  are  invariably  simple  in  form,  and  are 
placed  further  apart  from  each  other.  Similar  tubules  are  found 
in  the  large  intestine  also.  The  crypts  of  Lieberkuehn  vary  in 
length  from  the  ^oth  to  the  ^th  of  a  line,  and  their  diameter  is 
about  3Vth  of  a  line.  The  walls  of  the  tubes  are  thin,  and  lined 
with  a  columnar  epithelium  :  their  contents  are  fluid  and  trans- 


*  Epithelium  of  small  intestine,  mngnificd  (Henl^). — a.  Ideal  n?pn> 
scntation  of  the  surface  of  a  villus,  showing  the  ends  of  the  epithelium  pM^ 
tides,  r.  Columnar  particles  of  epithelium  from  the  jejunum,  c.  Column 
of  intestinal  epithelium  viewed  from  their  free  extremities,  d.  The  same,  u 
seen  in  a  cross  section  of  an  intestinal  villus. 
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lOSo 


granules  interspcraed.     These  crypts  arc  sometimea 

K  whitiBli  substance,  which  most  probably  consists 

esqnamatcd  Gpithcliam  anil  mucus. 

*inated  glanii,   or  glands   of  Peyer,    (vrho   <Iis-  i 

1  described   them   in  1677,)   are  found  in  groups  s 

having  an  oblong  figure,  and  varying  from  half  i< 

two  or   CYcn   four  inches  in  length,   and  being  J 

an  inch   or  rather  more  wide.     These  patches  are  b 

hways  in  the  intestine  at  that  part  of  the  tube  most  ^ 

the  mesentery ;  and  hence,  to  obtain  a  view  of  them, 

lould  be  opened  along  its  attached  border. 

hes  of  Pcyer's  glands  (sec  fig.  S69  and  its  descrip- 

)t  of  groups  of  small,  round,  flattened  vesicles  or  t 

inally  filled  with  a  whitish  semi-fluid  matter,  and  ^ 

„  situated  beneath  the 

Fig.  269.»  , 

mucous     membrane, 

the  surface  of  which 
is  depressed  into  lit- 
tle shallow  pits,  at 
or  rather  under  the 
bottom  of  which  the 
capsules  are  placed. 
The  intermediate  sur- 
face of  the  membrane 
is  beset  with  villi  and 
Lieberkuehn's  crypts: 
the  villi  are  also 
sometimes  fonnd  even 
over  the  capsules, 
Tpta  are  collected  in  circles  around  the  capsules, 
communicate  with  them.  In  some  subjects  these 
lies  are  found  almost  empty,  and  then  they  arc 
letection.  They  arc  usually  entirely  closed ;  but  it 
(apposed  that  they  open  from  time  to  time  to  dis- 


whkh  are 
nui;  open 


Ticw  of  %  port  of  a  patch  of  Peycr's  glands.  (Bochm.)  It 
llcivnt  fomis  of  the  individual  vesicles,  ihc  zone  uf  foraniiiu 
Ueberkuchn's  fulliclcB  nround  each,  the  months  of  other  of 
I  and  numcroui  villi  gitimtcd  bctwccu  the  vceielcs,  nut  upon 
lUr.   the   surrounJing  Jorkci  pait  of  tlic  mueuiu  membrane 


rith  villi  and  follicles. 
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charge  their  contents  into  the  intestme,  for  Eiause  has  observed 
that  in  the  ]iig  they  are  occaBionally  openi  and  a  similar  obser- 
Tulion  has  since  been  made  by  Dr.  AIlcQ  Thotnaon,  not  only  in 
the  pig,  but  in  the  human  intestine  also. 
Coots  oT  Opposite  to  the  patches  of  Peyer's  glands,  the  mucous  and 

U^bTue  •^^l'"'"''  <^°*'*  of  ^^^  intestine  adhere  more  closely  together  than 
adbennt       elscvhece,  80  that  in  those  situations  it  is  impossible  to  inflate 
^|^;„j„       the  cellular  coat.     The  corresponding  parts  of  the  intestine  ait 
also  exceedingly  vascular;  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  form  plexuses, 
which  correspond  in  figure  with  the  patches  and  may  be  very 
readily  injected. 
Paicbet  arc       In  all,  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  oblong  patches, 
ftirt"^  *"     They  are  larger  and  placed  at  shorter  distances  from  each  other, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  ;  but  in  the  upper  portion  of  that 
intestine  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  jejunum,  the  patches  occur 
less  and  less  fequently,  become  smaller,  and  are  of  a  nearly  cir- 
cular form. 

Still  smaller  irregularly  shaped  elusters  of  these  capsules  an 
found  scattered  throughout  the  Intestine,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  transitions  to  the  next  form  of  glands,  named  tolitary,  which 
differ  from  the  agminated  glands  only  in  the  circumstance  of 
being  separate. 
Theaolitorj       The  solitary  glands    (glandulai  solitariie)  are  soft,   white, 
luce^iuk     """'1^*''  ""^  slightly  prominent  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  millet- 
cqmilnar    seed,  which  are  found  scattered  over  the        p-    jy^* 
*'"  mucous  membrane  in  every  part  of  the  small 

intestine.     They  arc  found  on  the  mesen- 
teric as  well  as  on  the  free   border,   be- 
tween and  upon  the   valvules  conniventes, 
and  are  rather  more  numerous  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel.     These  small  glands 
have  no  orifice,  but  consist  of  closed  vesi-    ' 
cles  or  capsules  (fig.  270.),  exactly  resem- 
bling those  forming  the  clusters  of  Peyer'a  glands,  having  latha 
thick  but  easily  destructible  walls,  and  usually  containing  in 
their  interior  an  opaque,  whitish  fluid,  which  abounds  in  fine 
granules.     The  free  surface  of  the  capsules,  which  is  slightlj 

*   SoliCnr;  gland  of   llie   small   intestine,    msgtiificd.     (Borhm.) — Tlic 
surface  is  beset  with  villi  :  tlie  mouths  of  numerous  crypts  of  LieberkuebD 
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elevated  when  they  are  full,  is  beset  with  the  intestinal  yilli ; 
and,  placed  around  them  very  irregularly,  are  seen  the  open 
mouths  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuehn. 

The  nature  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  is,  after  all, 
very  obscure,  and  their  use  not  understood.  From  the  obser- 
vations of  Krause  and  Thomson,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  their 
thick  and  granular  contents  are  poured  from  time  to  time  into 
the  intestinal  canal. 

Brunner's  glands  are  small  rounded  compound  glands,  first  Bninncr's 
pointed  out  by  Brunner,  which  exist  in  the  duodenum,  where  foun^'only 
they  are  most  numerous  at  the  upper  end ;  according  to  Huschke,  in  the 
they  are  also  found  quite  at  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.     "   *""™' 
They  are  embedded  in  the  cellular  tunic,  and  may  be  exposed 
by  dissecting  off  the  muscular  coat  from  the  outside  of  the 
intestine.    They  are  true  compound  glands,  consisting  of  minute 
lobules,  and  containing  branched  ducts,  which  open  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestine.     Their  secretion  has  not  been 
examined,  but  it  is  probably  of  importance  in  the  digestive 
process. 

5.  Blood-vessels  and  absorbents, — The  branches  of  the  me-  Blood-    " 
senteric  artery,having  reached  the  attached  bordcrof  the  intestine,  ^^i^"  ^^ 
pass  round  its  sides,  dividing  into  numerous  ramifications  and  inteBtinc: 
frequently  anastomosing  at  its  free  border.     Most  of  the  larger 
branches  run    immediately  beneath   the    serous  tunic ;   many 
pierce  the  muscular  coat,  supplying  it  with  vessels  as  they  pass,  jurangc- 
and  having  entered  the  submucous  cellular  layer,  ramify  in  it,  ^^nt 
so  as  to  form  a  close  network,  from  which  still  smaller  vessels  coats. 
pass  ou  into  the  mucous  coat,  and  terminate  in  the  capillary 
network  of  the  folds,  villi,  and  glands  of  that  membrane,  which 
is  the  most  vascular  of  all    the  intestinal  tissues.     The  fine 
capillaries  of  the  muscular  coat  are  arranged  in  two  layers  of 
oblong  meshes,  which  accompany  and  correspond  in  direction 
with  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  fibres.      The  veins 
accompany  the  arteries. 

The  absorbents   are  also  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  Absorbents 
superficial  and  a  deep  set,  which  commence  by  a  network  on  the  j^^^'" 
mucous  and  serous  surfaces  of  the  bowel.      The  superficial  net-  lymphatic, 
work  forms  longitudinal  meshes  arranged  like  the  fibres  of  the  j^^aH^  °' 
external  muscular  layer ;  while  the  deep  set,  in  which  the  lacteals 
of  the  villi  terminate,  form  a  network  with  meshes  arranged  trans- 
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vcrsely  like  the  circular  muscular  fibres.  The  two  sets  unite 
freely  together,  and  at  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine  end 
in  numerous  larger  vessels,  which  pass  off  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesentery,  and  enter  the  mesenteric  glands. 
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THE    DUODENUM. 

The  duodenum  (fig.  281,  d)  extends  from  the  pylorus  (p) 
to  the  place  where  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  (the  artery 
is  marked  71,)  coming  forwards  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas,  cross  vertically  over  the  intestinal  tube  to  reach  the 
root  of  the  mesentery. 

This  is  the  shortest  and  widest  part  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  measures  only  8  or  10  inches,  or  nearly  about  the  breadth 
of  twelve  fingers ;  hence  its  name. 

Its  diameter  varies  between  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  an  inch 
and  three  quarters.*  The  course  of  the  duodenum  is  also 
peculiar,  for  it  describes  a  single  large  curve  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  horse-shoe,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  towards  the 
right,  whilst  the  concavity  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  cm- 
braces  the  head  of  the  pancreas. 

It  is  also  placed  more  deeply,  and  held  more  fixedly  in  its 
position  than  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine.  It  has  no  mesen- 
tery, and  is  covered  only  partially  by  the  peritonaeum.  Its 
muscular  coat  is  thicker ;  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat 
of  the  compound  glands  of  Brunner.  Lastly,  the  common  bile- 
duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  open  into  this  part  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal. 

Three  portions  of  the  duodenum,  differing  from  each  other  in 
.their  course  and  connections,  are  separately  described  by  anato- 
mists ;  viz.  the  ascending,  descending  and  transverse  portions. 

The  first,  or  ascending  portion,  which  is  about  two  inches 
long,  commences  at  the  pylorus,  and  passing  upwards,  back- 
wards, and  to  the  right  side,  reaches  as  far  as  beneath  the  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder,  where  the  intestine  bends  suddenly  down- 
wards. This  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  for  the  most  part 
free,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  the  peritonaeum.     Above,  and 


*  These  and  other  iricasiirements  relating  to  the  intestinal  canal  aie  giroi 
on  the  authority  of  Husclike. 
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iD  front  of  it,  are  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  it  is  commonly 
found  stained  by  the  exudation  of  bile  from  the  latter  a  few  hours 
after  death.  Behind  it,  is  the  hepatic  duct,  with  the  blood- 
vessels passing  up  to  the  liver. 

The  second,  or  descending  portion,  commencing  at  the  bend  desceudiiig, 
below  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  passes  vertically  downwards 
in  front  of  the  right  kidney  as  low  as  the  second  or  third 
lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  bowel  turns  across  to  the  left  to 
form  the  transverse  portion.  This  part  of  the  duodenum  is 
the  least  perfectly  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers 
only  its  anterior  surface, — the  posterior  surface  being  connected 
to  the  right  kidney  and  the  vertebral  column,  by  cellular  tissue. 
In  front  is  the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  the  upper  layer  of 
which  is  continuous  with  the  peritonseal  covering  of  the  duode- 
num. To  the  left  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  which  adapts 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  intestine  on  that  side.  The  common 
bile-duct  descends  behind  the  left  border  of  this  part  of  the 
duodenum,  and  together  with  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  accom- 
panies it  for  a  short  distance,  perforates  the  coats  of  the  intestine 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  its  left  or  concave  border.  In 
the  interior  of  this  part  of  the  intestine,  the  valvuloe  conniven- 
tes  begin  to  appear ;  and  an  eminence  or  papilla  found  about 
four  inches  below  the  pylorus,  on  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
intestine,  marks  the  situation  of  the  common  orifice  of  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts. 

The  third,  or  transverse  portion,  somewhat  the  longest  and  and  tmnft- 
narrowest,  crosses  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  in  front  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  ascending  a  little  so  as  to  end  in  the 
jejunum  at  the  left  side  of  that  boiie.  It  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  root  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the  two  layers  of 
which  passing,  the  one  upwards,  and  the  other  down,  afford  it  a 
covering  in  front.  Behind,  it  is  attached  by  cellular  tissue  to 
the  vertebral  column,  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  aorta.  Along  its  upper  border  it  is  connected  by 
vessels  and  cellular  tissue  with  the  pancreas.  The  superior 
mesenteric  vessels  pass  from  beneath  the  pancreas  over  the 
intestine  at  the  point  where  it  terminates  in  the  jejunum. 

Vessels  and  nerves,— 'The  vessels  which  supply  the  duodenum  its  tpsbcU 
are  derived  from  the  superior  pancreatico- duodenal  and  pyloric  *"  iicpvci. 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  from  the  inferior  pancreatico- 
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duodenal  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Its  veins 
open  into  the  gastro-duodenal  and  superior  mesenteric  vein. 
Offsets  from  the  solar  plexus,  directed  along  the  arteries,  supply 
it  with  nerves. 

THE    JEJUNUM    AND    ILEUM. 

The  The  jejunum^  so  called  from  its  being  generally  found  empty 

jejunum       j^f^^j  Jeath,  follows  the  duodenum,  and  includes  the  upper  two- 

Bucceedt)  w     «« -  .  .  .  , 

duodenum,    fifths  of  tlic  remainder  of  the  small  intestine ;  while  the  sue- 
lowiKlbv'     needing   three-fifths  constitute    the  ileum,  so  named  from  its 
the  ileum,     numerous  coils  or  convolutions.     Both  the  jejunum  and  the 
ileum  are  attached  and  supported  by  the  mesentery.     The  con- 
volutions of  the  jejunum  are  situated  in  pajrt  of  the  umbilical  and 
left  iliac  regions  of  the  abdomen ;  while  the  ileum  occupies  part 
of  the  umbilical  and  right  iliac  regions,  together  with  the  hypo- 
gastric, and  even  descends  into  the  pelvis,  from  which  its  lower 
end,  supported  by  the  mesentery,  which  is  here  very  short,  ascends 
obliquely  to  the  right  and  somewhat  backwards,  over  the  corre- 
sponding psoas  muscle,  and  ends  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  by 
opening  into  the  inner  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  large 
No  distinct  intestine.      There  is  no  defined  limit  between  the  jejunum  and 
b™ween       ^^*®  ilcum,  but  the  character  of  the  intestine  gradually  changes 
jejunum       from  its  Upper  to  its  lower  end,  so  that  a  comparison  of  portions 
of  the  two  intestines,  remote  from  each  other,  presents  certain 
well-marked  differences.      Thus,  the  jejunum  is  wider,  and  its 
Differences    coats  are  thicker;  it  is  more  vascular,  and  therefore  it  has  a  deeper 
gradual,  colour ;   its  valvula3  conniventes  are  long,  wide,  and  numerous ; 
and  the  patches  of  Pcyer's  glands  are  smaller,  less  frequent, 
and   mostly  confined  to  its  lower  part.     The  ileum,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  narrower ;  its  coats  are  thinner  and  paler ;  the 
valvulse  conniventes  arc  small,  and  gradually  cease  towards  its 
lower  end ;  lastly,  the  groups  of  Peyer's  glands,  are  larger  and 
more  numerous.     The  diameter  of  the  jejunum  varies  from  one 
inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch  ;  that  of  the  ileum  from  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  less  than  an  inch.     A  given  length  of  the 
jejunum  accordingly  weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  ileum. 
Vessels  and        Vessels  and  nerves, — The  jejunum  and  ileum  receive  their 
numerous  vessels  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein. 
Their  nerves  descend  along  the  arterial  branches  from  the  soltf 
plexus. 
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THE    LARGE   INTESTINE. 


The  large  intestine^  (intestinum  crassum  :    fig.  262,®  *** ",)  Thelai^o 
which  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus,  *"^'*'*^e  '• 
is  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine,  by  its  direction,  its 
size,   and  its  sacculated  form.      It  differs  also  in  the  thickness 
and  structure  of  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats. 

It  commences  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  ascends  through  its  course, 
the  lumbar  region  into  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  then,  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  the  left,  it  passes  across  the  front  of  the  abdo- 
men, opposite  to  the  confines  of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical 
regions,  into  the  left  hypochondrium ;  again  altering  its  direc- 
tion, it  bends  downwards  and  descends  through  the  left  lum- 
bar to  the  left  iliac  region,  where  it  makes  a  double  turn  upon 
itself;  finally,  it  dips  into  the  pelvis,  and  following  the  front  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  terminates  at  the  anus.  In  this  course, 
the  large  intestine  describes  the  greater  part  of  a  circle,  which 
occupies  the  several  regions  already  mentioned,  reaches  as  high 
as  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  surrounds  the  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  large  intestine  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the  caecum  and  sub- 
(indading  the  vermiform  appendix),  the  colon,  and  the  rectum  ;      ^*"®"» » 
and  the  colon  is  again  subdivided,  according  to  its  direction, 
into  four  parts,  called  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending 
colon,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  large  intestine  is  held  in  its  position,  in  some  places  by  its  mode  of 
peritonaeal  folds  resembling  the  mesentery  ;  and,  in  others,  by  ***^  °"*"*' 
a  partial  covering  of  peritonseimi,  and  where  this   is  deficient, 
by  cellular  tissue,  which  connects  it  to  the  back  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  cavities.     On  the  whole  it  is  more  fixed,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  displacement,  than  the  small  intestine. 

The  length  of  the  large  intestine  is  usually  about  five  or  six  length, 
feet ;  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Its  diameter,  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  varies  at  different  points  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to 
about  one  inch  and  a  half.  It  diminishes  gradually,  from  its  com- 
mencement at  the  ccecum,  to  its  termination  at  the  anus  ;  except- 
ing that  there  is  a  well-marked  dilatation  of  the  rectum  just 
above  its  lower  end. 

In  outward  form,  the  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine  differs  <<>""* 
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^  remarkably  from  the  small  intestine ;  for,  instead  of  represent- 

ing an  even  cylindrical  tube,  its  surface  is  thrown  into  numerous 
sacculi,  marked  off  from  each  other  by  intervening  constrictions, 
and  arranged  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  separated  by  three  flat 
bands  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  This  sacculated  struc- 
ture is  not  found  in  the  rectum, 
and  Structure. — The  walls  of  the  large  intestine  consist  of  four 

•tnicture.      coats,   resembling  those  of    the   small  intestine,  namely,  the 

serous,  muscular,  cellular,  and  mucous. 
SerouBcoat:  The  external  or  serous  coat,  derived  from  the  peritoDseum, 
forms  a  complete  investment  only  to  certain  portions  of  the  in- 
testine ;  in  other  parts  the  serous  covering  is  incomplete ;  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Along  the 
colon,  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  the  peritonaeal  coat  is 
developed  into  numerous  little  pouches,  filled  with  adipose 
fonns  tissue.      Tliesc  fatty  processes  are  named  appendices  epiploic^. 

epiploic®.  The  muscular  coat,  like  that  of  every  part  of  the  intestinal 

MuBcular      canal,  consists  of  external  longitudinal   and   internal    circular 
^^^'  fibres.   The  longitudinal  fibres,  though  found  in  a  certain  amount 

longitadinal  all   around  the  intestine,  arc,  in  the  caecum  and  colon,  prin- 
threB  bands,  ^^P^^'y  collected  into  three  remarkable  flat  longitudinal  bands. 
These  bands,  sometimes  called  the  ligaments  of  the  colon,  are 
about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  half  a  line  thick  ;  they  commence 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  caecum,  at  the  attachment  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix,  and  may  be  traced  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
colon  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  rectum,  where  they  spread 
out,  so  as  to  surround  that  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  with  a 
continuous  layer  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.     One  of  these 
bands,  named  the  posterior^  is  placed  along  the  attached  border 
of  the  intestine ;    another  corresponds  with  its  anterior  border, 
and,  in  the  transverse  colon,  is  situated  at  the  attachment  of  the 
great  omentum  ;    whilst  the  third  band  {lateral)  is  found  along 
the  free  side  of  the  intestine,  that  is,  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  on  the  under  border  of 
the  transverse  colon.       It  is   along   the  course  of  this  third 
which  are     "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  appendices  epiploicse  are  most  of  them  attached. 
■Iiorter  than  Measured  from  end  to  end,  these  three  bands  are  shorter  than 
parti  orthe  ^^^  membranous  part   of  the   tube,  so  that  in    the   intervals 
tube,  and     between  the  bands  this  is  puckered  or  thrown  into  thesacculi already 
into  sacGulL  mentioned.     Accordingly,  if  the  longitudinal  bands  be  stripped 
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ofT,  the  eacculi  are  obliterated,  and  the  intestine  is  lengthened. 
The  IraneTeise  constriction b,  seen  outwardly  between  the  sac- 
culi,  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  inteetine  as  sharp  ridges  sepn- 
rating  the  cells,  and  are  composed  of  al)  its  coals. 

The  circular  muscular  fibres  form  but  a  thin  layer  over  the  Thccirealar 
general  surface  of  the  eeecum  and  colon,  but  are  accumulated  in 
larger  numbers  between  the  sacculi.     In  the  rectum,  especially 
towards  its  lower  part,  the  circular  fibres  form  a  very  thick  and 
powerful  muscular  layer. 

The  cellular  or  submucous  coat  requires  no  special  notice.        Cellukr 
The  mucotts  membrane  is  on  the  whole  pale,  but  is  much  '°*^ 
redder  and  darker  in  the  rectum  than  elsewhere.     It  differs  from  jo^™,  no 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  in  having  no  folds,  nlvea : 
like  the  valvules  conniventes,  and  also  in  being  quite  smooth 
and  destitute  of  villi.     Viewed  with  a  lens,  its  surface  is  seen  to 
FJi;  271  *  ^^  marked  all  over  by  the 

orifices  of  numerous  tubuli  iutubr* 
(fig.  S71,  c,  D.)  resembling 
those  of  the  stomach  and 
the  crypts  of  the  small  in- 
testine. These  follicles  are 
arranged  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  they  arc  longer  and 
more 


D  placed   more   closely  toge- 

g  ther  and   at  more  regular 

intervals  than  those  of  the 
small  intestine.    Their  ori- 
fices are  circular,  and  they 
give  the  nucous  membrane  a  cribriform  aspect. 

Besides  these,  there  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  and 
large  intestine  numerous  rounded,    whitish,  glandular  bodies, 
about  f  or  i  a  line  in  diameter,  and  therefore  much  larger  than  "^ 

•Tubuli  and  fblliclee  of  the  large  intestine,  magnified.  (Boehm.)— 
A.  Section  of  a  soliury  follicle,  b.  Opening  of  tKe  same  on  tKc  sur&ce  of 
(he  raucous  raembrane.  o.  Tubuli,  of  which  the  mucouB  membrane  jirLnci- 
prily  consiBtB.  D.  NMuraJ  eite  of  same  piece  of  membrane.  1.  Their 
wi^es  seen  on  the  surface.  S.  Side  view  of  the  tubuli  ihemselveB.  3. 
Sur&ce  of  the  submucous  ot  cellulai  coal,  showing  small  pits  correspowl- 
Mg  with  the  doaed  ends  of  the  tubuli. 
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the  tubuli.  These  are  follicular  recesses  or  crypts  (a,  b),  very 
simple  in  structure.  Their  orifice  is  narrowed,  but  it  leads  into 
a  dilated  cavity,  having  thin  walls,  closely  surrounded  by  the 
small  peri)endicular  tubuli.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the 
CcTcum  and  in  its  vermiform  appendix. 
Epithelium.  The  epithelium,  which  covers  the  general  surfiice  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  lines  the  tubuli  and  follicles,  is  of  the 
columnar  kind. 


The  cffcnm 
is  a  blind 
pouch: 


it!  Bitua- 
tion,  nnd 
connections 
in  right 
iliac  fossa. 


The  meso- 
csecum. 


The  Tor- 
miform 
appendix : 

its  sise, 
form,  and 


structure. 


THE    CECUM. 

The  CtTcum  (262,^)  is  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which  is 
situated  below  the  entrance  of  the  ileum  ;  it  is  named  ctecum^  or 
the  blind  gut  (caput  csecum  coli),  because  it  forms  a  cul-de-sac,  or 
short  rounded  pouch  extending  downwards  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colon,  with  which  it  is  continuous  above,  without 
any  line  of  demarcation.  Its  length  is  about  2i  inches,  and  its 
diameter  nearly  the  same :  it  is  the  widest  part  of  the  large 
intestine. 

The  csccum  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  immediately 
behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  covered  bv  the 
peritonaeum  in  front,  below  and  at  the  sides ;  but  behind  it  is 
usually  destitute  of  peritonseal  covering,  and  is  attached  by  cel- 
lular tissue  to  the  fascia  covering  the  right  iliacus  muscle.  In 
this  case  the  csccum  is  comparatively  fixed ;  but  in  other  cases 
the  peritonaeum  surrounds  it  almost  entirely,  and  fonns  a 
duplicature  behind  it,  called  the  meso-cacum. 

Proceeding  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  cscuiD)  at  its 
lower  end,  is  a  narrow,  round,  and  tapering  portion  of  the  intet- 
tine,  named  the  appendix  caci^  or,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
worm,  appendix  vermiformis  Q^).  This  process  (fig.  272,  p)  if 
usually  about  the  width  of  a  large  quill  or  rather  more,  and  fanes 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  length,  differing  much  in  ita  dimen- 
sions in  different  cases.  Its  general  direction  is  upwards  and 
inwards  behind  the  ctecum,  and  after  describing  a  few  aKght 
turns,  it  ends  in  a  blunt  point.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by 
a  small  fold  of  peritonaeum,  which  forms  a  mesentery  for  it.  This 
caecal  appendix  is  hollow  down  to  its  extremity;  and  its  cavity 
communicates  with  that  of  the  caecum  by  a  small  orifice,  some- 
times guarded  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane.  Its  coats  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  caecum,  and  quite  as  thick.   The  longi- 
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mascular  fibres,  irhlcli  are  continuous  irith  those  of  the 
nda  described  upon  the  csBcum  and  colon,  fonn  a  uniform 
rand  the  appendix.  Its  niDCOus  membrane  resembles 
the  CKGum,  but  it  is  abundantly  provided  with  the 
fiillicular  glands. 

a  early  embryo  there  is  at  first  no  ceecum.     This  part  of  Mode  of 
rf  gradually  grows  out  from  the  rest,  and  in  the  first  in-  ^"^  ^j 
imns  a  tube  of  uniform  calibre.     In  this  state  no  ap-  >u  n^- 
is  seen ;  but  subsequently  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  ^^  "' 
y  speaking,  ceases  to  grow,  aud  becomes  the  vermiform 
I,  whilst  the  upper  portion  continues  to  be  developed 
rest  of  the  intestine.     A  distinct  appendt:^  exists  in  the 
•utnng  and  in  the  wombat,  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  no 
imal. 

■tKaly  or  ileo-colic  valve. — The  lower  part  of  the  small  Ilso-coiic 
I  (fig.  272, »'),  ascending  from  left  to  right,  ond  from  '" ' 
ockwards,  enters  the  commencement  of  the  large  in- 
•ith  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity,  about  two  inches 
ilf  from  the  bottom  of  the  ctecum  (<■),  and  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
colon  (o),  above.  The  opening  iiapiuiiian; 
leading  from  the  ileum  into 
the  large  intestine  is  guarded 
by  a  valve,  composed  of  two 
segments,  or  folds  (e,  n). 
This  is  the  iUo-cacal,  or  ilro- 
colic  valve:  it  is  also  called 
the  valve  of  Bauhin  and  the 
valve  of  TulpiuB,  though  Fal- 
lopius  had  described  it  before 
either  of  those  anatomists. 

The  entrance  between   the  con>i»t« 
two   segments  of  the    valve,  .pgl^i, . 
which   is    best   displayed   by 
laying    open   the  commence- 
ment  of  the   large  intestine, 

a  the  junction  of  the  email  and  lanjc  intcsiincs,  and,  the  ciecuiii  and 
g  laid  open,  dimlavs  the  iko-ciEcal  valve,  a.  The  lon-cr  Begmciit. 
)|per  segment  of  the  tuItc.  e.  The  CEccnm.  o.  The  oxcendinft 
The  end  of  the  ileum,    p.  The  iippendix.    From  Santorini,  slightly 


Fig.  272.* 
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along    the    right    side,    after    it    has    been     distended     and 
the  dried,  is  a  narrow   elongated  aperture,  of  a  somewhat  ellip- 

'  tical  form,  and  having  a  nearly  transverse  or  horizontal  di- 
rection. The  anterior  end  of  this  aperture,  which  is  turned 
slightly  to  the  left,  is  rounded,  but  the  posterior  end  is  narrow 
and  pointed.  It  is  bounded  above  and  below  by  two  prominent 
semilunar  folds,  which  project  inwards  towards  the  caecum  and 
colon.  The  lower  fold  (a)  is  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  the  upper 
the  firaBna  (f)  is  placed  more  horizontally.  At  each  end  of  the  aperture 
valve.  these  folds  coalesce,  and  are  then  prolonged  as  a  single  ridge  for 

a  short  distance  round  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  forming  the 
frana    or   reiinacula    of   the    valve.      The   convex    attached 
border  of  the  upper  fold  corresponds  with  the  line  of  connec- 
tion between  the  upper  surface  of  the  ileum  and  the  colon,  and 
that  of  the  lower  fold  with  the  junction  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  ileum  and  the  csecum.      Their  free  concave  margins  are 
turned  towards  the  large  intestine,  having  a  slight  inclination 
upwards,  and  are  brought  into  apposition  when  the  caecum  is 
distended,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  aperture  and  mechani- 
cally prevent  any  reflux  into  the  ileum. 
Structure  of       Each  segment  of  the  valve  consists  of  two  layers  of  mucous 
consiBt  of     membrane,  continuous  with  each  other  along  the  free  maigin, 
mucous  coat  ^^j  including  between  them,  besides  the  submucous  cellular  tis- 

and  circular  ,  /.  ^        ny  .         i    a  i  •       i 

fibres  only,  sue,  a  number  of  muscular  fibres,  contmued  from  the  arcalar 
fibres  of  the  ileum  and  from  those  of  the  large  intestine  also. 
The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peritonfleal  coat  take 
no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  valve,  but  are  extended  unin« 
terruptedly  from  one  intestine  to  the  other.  If,  indeed,  the 
serous  tunic,  and  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  be  divided, 
the  ileum  may  be  drawn  out,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  cautious  dis^ 
section,  from  the  side  of  the  large  intestine,  and  the  folds  of 
valve  will  be  completely  effaced, — the  small  intestine  seeming 
then  to  open  into  the  large,  by  a  funnel-shaped  orifice  like  that 
leading  from  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 
Two  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  surface  of  each  valvular 

▼aires  diflfer  Segment  which  is  turned  towards  the  ileum,  is  derived  from  the 
incharac-     lining  membrane   of  that   intestine,  and  is  provided  with  its 
characteristic  villi ;   while  the  other  surface,  turned  towards  the 
large  intestine,  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  villi,  and  is  more 
regularly  marked  with  the  orifices  of  the  small  tubuli.     These 
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difTerences  are  apparent  quite  up  to  the  free  margin  of  tlie 
valve,  where  the  two  kinds  of  mucous  membrane  become  con- 
tinuous. 

THE    COLON. 

The  right  or  ascending  colon  (fig.262,",)  situated  in  the  right  The  colon : 
lumbar  and  hypochondriac  regions,  commencing  at  the  caecum  op-  j^^right 
posite  to  the  ileo-colic  valve,  ascends  vertically  to  the  under  sur-  portion. 
&ce  of  the  liver,  near  the  gall-bladder,* where  it  advances  forwards 
and  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  left,  forming  what  is  named  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon.     The  ascending  colon  is  smaller 
than  the  caecum,  but  larger  than  the  transverse  colon.     It  is 
overlaid  in  front  by  some  convolutions  of  the  ileum,  and  is 
bound  down  firmly  by  the  peritonaeum,  which  passes  over  its 
anterior  surface  and  its  sides,  and  generally  leaves  its  posterior 
surfSice  to  be  connected  by  cellular  tissue  with  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  with  the  front  of  the 
right  kidney.      In  some  cases,  however,  the  peritonaeum  passes 
nearly  round  it,  and  forms  a  distinct  though  very  short  right 
meso-colon. 

The  transverse  colon  (*^)  passes  across  from  the  right  hypo-  Transverse 
chondriuro,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region,  into  *^®**°* 
the  left  hypochondrium.     Sometimes  it  is  found  as  low  as  the 
umbilicus  or  even  lower.   At  each  extremity  it  is  situated  deeply 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  in  the  middle 
advances  forwards,    and  lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.     Hence  it  describes  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  forms  the 
is  turned  towards  the  vertebral  column  ;  and  it  has  accordingly  ^^^f  ^^ 
been  named  the  arch  of  the  colon. 

Above,  the  transverse  colon  is  in  contact  with  the  under  sur-  its  connec- 
tace  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  the  great  curvature  of  the  **®'**' 
stomach,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen.     Below  it,  are  the 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine,  the  third  portion  of  the 
duodenum  being  behind   it.       By  its   posterior  border   it  is  itsmeso- 
attached  to  the  mesocolon,  a  very  large  and  wide  duplicature  of 
the  peritonaeum,  which  serves  to  connect  this  part  of  the  large 
intestine  to  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  it  more  freedom  of  movement  than  the  other  parts. 
The  two  layers  of  the  mesocolon,  having  separated  to  enclose 
the  tiansveiBe  colon  and  form  its  peritonaeal  coat,  meet  again 
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along  its  anterior  border  and  become  continuous  with  the  great 
omentum,  which   therefore  lies  upon  the  intestine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it.      The  lower  border  of  the  stomach  also  frequent! j 
rests  upon  the  transverse  colon. 
The  left  or        The  left  OX  descending  colon  (*')  is  continuous  with  the  left 
colon."  "*    extremity  of  the  transverse  colon  by  a  sudden  bend,  named  the 
splenic  flexure.    It  then  descends  almost  perpendicularly  through 
the   left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions  to  the   left   iliac 
fossa,  where  it  ends  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.     The  peritonsnm 
affords  a  covering  to  it  only  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  whilst  be- 
hind, it  is  connected  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  left  cms  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  the  left  kidney.     It  is 
usually  concealed  behind  some  convolutions  of  the  jejunum. 
Thesigmoid       The  stscmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  ("),  situated  in  the  left  iliac 

flexure  •  o  J  ... 

fossa,  consists  of  a  double  bending  of  the  intestine  upon  itself 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  immediately  before  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  rectum  at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  opposite 
to  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  It  is  covered  all  round  by  the 
peritonaeum,  which,  however,  is  reflected  from  it  behind  to  fonn 
iume«o-  a  distinct  meso-colon.  By  this  the  intestine  is  attached  to  the 
^  **"•  iliac  fossa,  but  it  is  very  moveable.     It  is  placed  immediately 

behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  is  concealed  only  by  a  few 
turns  of  the  small  intestine.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  colon. 
Vewelsand  Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  caecum,  and  the  ascending  and 
nerves.  transverse  colon,  receive  their  vessels  from  the  right  side  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery ;  and  the  descending  colon  and  sig- 
moid flexure  from  the  inferior  mesenteric.  The  veins  end  in 
those  which  accompany  the  arteries  just  named.  The  nerves 
are  offsets  from  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses. 
Lastly,  the  absorbents  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  placed  along 
the  blood-vessels. 

THE    RECTUM. 

OT  fo^r""'  "^^^  lowest  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  named  the  reoium, 
part'^^^n-  (fig-  262,  »*,  and  fig.  31 1 ,  i  6  h^)  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure 
*«»tine '       of  the  colon  to  the  anus,  and  is  situated  entirely  within  the  true 

pelvis,  at  its  back  part, 
itorituation        Commencing  opposite  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction,  (fig.  311, 
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9,)  it  is  directed  at  first  obliquely  downwards,  and  irom  left  to  and  conne: 

ight,  to  gain  the  middle  line  of  the  sacrum.     It  then  changes 

to  direction )  and  curves  forward  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

ttcrum  and  the  coccyx,  and  behind  the  bladder,  vesiculse  semi^ 

udes,  and  prostate  in  the  male,  (&',)  and  at  the  back  of  the  cervix 

iteri  and  vagina  in  the  female.     Opposite  to  the  prostate,  (/>,) 

tforms  another  turn,  and  inclines  downwards  and  backwards  (h) 

JO  reach  the  anus.     The  inteatinutn  rectum^  therefore,  is  not  it  is  not 

ictually  straight.     Seen  from  the  front,  the  upper  part  of  the  ft*8nnmc" 

'ecium  presents  a  lateral  inclination  from  the  left  to  the  median  ^ouid 

ine  of  the  pelvis ;    and  when   viewed  from   the  side,   (as  in 

ig.  311,)  it   offers  two  curves,   one   corresponding   with   the  itacuircR, 

lollow  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  other  at  the 

ower  end  of  the  bowel,  forming  a  shorter  turn  in  the  opposite 

lireetion. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  large  intestine,  the  rectum  is  not  sac-  form,  nnd 
nilated,  but  is  smooth  and  cylindrical ;  and  it  has  no  separate 
longitudinal  bands  upon  it.  It  is  about  six  or  eight  inches  in 
ength ;  and  is  rather  narrower  than  the  sigmoid  flexure  at  its 
upper  end,  but  becomes  dilated  into  a  large  ampulla  or  reservoir, 
immediately  above  the  anus. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  in  contact  in  front  with  the  connection! 

.  withblad- 

back  of  the  bladder,  (or  uterus  in  the  female,)  unless  some  con-  der,  &c.; 
▼olutions  of  the  small  intestine  happen  to  descend  into  the 
interval  between  them.  This  part  is  surrounded  by  peri-  ^^*^  !*"• 
tODSBum,  (r,)  which  attaches  it  behind  to  the  sacrum  by  a  du- 
plicature  named  the  meaa-rectum.  Lower  down,  the  peritonaeum 
eoTers  the  intestine  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  then  its  ante- 
rior surface  only ;  still  lower,  it  quits  the  intestine  altogether, 
■nd  is  reflected  forwards  to  ascend  upon  the  back  of  the  bladder 
(a)  in  the  male,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  the 
uterus  in  the  female.  In  passing  from  the  rectum  to  the 
bladder,  the  peritonaeum  forms  a  cul-dc-sac,  (/,)  which  extends 
between  the  intestine  and  the  bladder  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  prostate,  and  is  bounded  on  the  sides  by  two  lunated 
folds  of  the  serous  membrane. 

Below  the  point  where  the  peritoneeum  ceases  to  cover  it,  the  Connections 
rectum  (at  V)  is  connected  to  surrounding  parts  by  cellular  tissue,  J^^  7^' 
which  is  mostly  loaded  with  fat.     In  this  way  it  is  attached 
behind  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  and  at  the 
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sides  to  the  coccygei  and  levatores  ani  muscles.  In  Front,  it  is 
in  immediate  connection  with  a  triangular  portion  of  the  base  of 
the  bladder ;  on  each  side  of  this,  with  the  vesiculsct  seroinales  (v); 
and  further  forwards,  with  the  under  surface  of  the  prostate,  (p.) 
Beyond  the  prostate,  where  the  rectum  turns  downwards  to  reach 
the  anus,  it  becomes  invested  by  the  fibres  of  the  internal 
sphincter,  and  embraced  by  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  which 
form  a  support  for  it.  Lastly,  at  its  termination  it  is  surround- 
ed by  the  external  or  proper  sphincter  ani  muscle,  (A.)  In  the 
female,  this  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  is  firmly  connected 
with  the  back  of  the  vagina. 

Structure. — The  rectum  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
rest  of  the  large  intestine,  viz.  in  r^rd  to  its  muscular  and 
mucous  coats. 

The  muscular  coat  is  much  thicker :  the  external  or  longitu- 
dinal fibres  form  a  uniform  layer  around  it  and  cease  near  tbe 
lower  end  of  the  intestine  ;  the  internal  or  circular  fibres,  on  tbe 
contrary,  become  more  numerous  in  that  situation,  where  they 
form  what  is  named  the  internal  sphincter  muscle.  The  longi- 
tudinal fibres  are  paler  than  the  circular  fibres,  but  both  layen 
become  darker  and  redder  towards  the  termination  of  the  bowel. 
The  bands  composing  the  internal  sphincter  muscle  are  found 
to  contain  striped  muscular  fibres. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  thicker,  redder,  and 
more  vascular  than  that  of  the  colon  ;  and  it  moves  freely  upon 
the  muscular  coats — ^in  that  respect  resembling  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus.  It  presents  numerous  folds  of  different 
sizes,  and  running  in  various  directions,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
effaced  by  the  distension  of  the  bowel.  Near  the  anus  these 
folds  are  principally  longitudinal,  and  seem  to  depend  on  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  outside  the  loosely  con- 
nected mucous  membrane.  The  larger  of  these  folds  were 
named  by  Morgagni  the  columns  of  the  rectum  {columna  recti). 
Higher  up  in  the  intestine,  the  chief  folds  are  transverse  or 
oblique.  Three  prominent  folds,  larger  than  the  rest,  being 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  and  having  an  oblique  direction 
in  the  interior  of  the  rectum,  have  been  pointed  out  specially 
by  Mr.  Houston.*  One  of  these  projects  backwards  from  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  rectum,  opposite  the  prostate  gland; 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  v. 
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another  is  placed  higher  up,  at  the  side  of  the  bowel ;  and  the 
third  still  higher.  From  the  position  and  projection  of  these  folds, 
they  may  more  or  less  impede  the  introduction  of  instruments. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  rectum  spring  Vessels : 
from   three  sources,  viz.  the   superior  heemorrhoidal   branches  arteriesj 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  the  middle  bsemorrhoidal  branches 
from  the  internal  iliac  directly  or  indirectly ;  and,  lastly,  the  exter- 
nal or  inferior  heemorrhoidal  branch  from  the  pudic  artery.    The 
veins  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a  complex  interlacement,  the  Teins, 
hsemorrhoidal  plexus,  around  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  above  ^ya*^d^"* 
the  anus.    They  end  partly  in  the  internal  iliac  vein  by  branches  veiia  porta. 
which  accompany  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,  and  partly  in 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein.    Hence,  the  blood  from  the  rectum 
is  returned  in  part  into  the  vena  cava,  and  in  part  into  the  portal 
system.    The  lymphatics  enter  some  glands  placed  in  the  hollow  Lympha- 
of  the  sacrum,  or  those  of  the  lumbar  scries.     The  nerves  are  **^** 
also  very  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  both  the  cerebro-  mixed- 
spinal  and  the  sympathetic  systems.     The  former  consist  of  •P*"*^  ^^ 

SVIDIMl' 

branches  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus;  and  the  latter,  of  off-  thetic 
sets  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  hypogastric  plexuses. 

THE    ANUS    AND    ITS    MUSCLES. 

The  anusy  or  lower  opening  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  The  anus. 
dilatable  orifice,  surrounded  internally  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  externally  by  the  skin,  which  two  structures  here 
become  continuous  with  and  pass  into  each  other.  The  skin 
around  the  borders  of  the  anus,  which  is  thrown  into  wrinkles 
or  folds  during  the  closed  state  of  the  orifice,  is  covered  with 
numerous  sensitive  papillae,  and  is  provided  with  hairs  and 
sebaceous  follicles. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  margin  of  the  anus  Its  mnscles: 
are,  moreover,  embraced  by  certain  muscles,  which  serve  to  su]>- 
port  the  bowel,  and  to  close  its  anal  orifice.  These  muscles, 
proceeding  from  within  outwards,  are,  the  internal  sphincter, 
the  levatores  ani  (with  which  we  may  associate  the  coccygei), 
and,  lastly,  the  external  sphincter  ani. 

The  internal  sphincter  muscle  (sphincter  ani  internus)   is  a  internal 
muscular  ring  or  rather  belt,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  'P^*"^**'? 
rectum,  an  inch  above  the  anus,  and  extending  over  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  intestine.    It  is  two  lines  thick,  and  is  paler  than 
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the  external  sphincter.  Its  fibres  are  continuous  above  vitb 
tlie  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  and,  indeed,  it  con- 
Bista  merely  of  those  fibres  more  numerously  developed  thon  else- 
where, and  prolonged  down  further  than  the  exLemal  longitudi- 
nal fibres.  Opposite  to  the  internal  sphincter,  the  mucoiu 
membrane  of  the  rectum  is  elevated  into  a  ring. 

The  external  sphincter  (figs.  273,  e;  311,  A;  340,  e; 
sphincter  ani  cxtcrnus)  is  a  flat  oval  muscle,  placed  imine- 
diately  bencatli  the  skin  p-    273* 

surrounding  tbc  margin 
of  the  anus.  It  is  ellip- 
tical in  form,  being  about 
an  inch  wide  opposite  to 
the  anus,  and  becoming 
narrow  at  its  posterior 
and  anterior  extremities, 
which  are  between  three 
and  four  inches  apart, 
and  are  fixed,  one  to  the 
coccyx,  and  the  other  to 
the  middle  point  of  the 
perinseum. 

Posteriorly,  it  is  attached  to  the  tip  and  back  of  the  cooji- 
(fig.  273,  *,)  by  means  of  a  narrow  bundle  of  tendinous  fibia; 
whilst,  anteriorly,  in  front  of  tlie  anus,  about  midway  betwMl 
that  orifice  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (in  the  male),  it  be- 
comes blended,  (near  the  probe  in  fig.  273,)  through  themediDD 
of  a  common  fibrous  structure,  with  the  transverse  muscles  of  llu 
perioEeum,  (<^,)  and  with  the  muscles  embracing  the  urethnl 
bulb,  (b,  b.)  In  the  female,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  eitir- 
nal  sphincter  unites  with  the  constrictor  vulvre  and  the  tinoB- 
vcrsi  perincci  muscles.  The  intermediate  and  wider  portion  of 
the  sphincter  is  disposed  like  other  orbicular  muscles,  and  is 
composed  of  fleshy  bundles,  which  embrace  the  intestine  and 

•  Mmclcfi  of  tbc  pcrinKal  region.  (Sanlorini.)— I.  Ramus  of  i«c1iiuB- 
—2.  Coccyi:.  3.  lacliiiU  s|iiiic  nnil  (ubcro^il^.  4.  SiJc  of  Mcnun. 
(,  b.  Bulbo-cavcmoRus,  or  accclcmtor  iirinEe.  c,  c.  Ischia-F&rtmoeus,  ot 
erector  ]>cnis.  rf,  d.  Transvcrsi  pcrin«i.  e.  External  spLincter  sw- 
/.  Coceygcus,  I,  I.  Lcvaturcs  tmi.  n.  Layer  uT  TitBcia  covctIde  IctiIoc  inL 
I,  8]H)iig;y  port  of  tlic  uretlira.  Tlie  probe  is  plaecd  bcuesu  the  ccunl 
tibrouB  structure  of  tlic  pcrioieuin, 
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niersect   each   other,    or   unite    in   a  commissure  before  and 
behind  it. 

The  lower  or  external  sur&ce  of  this  muscle  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin  ;  the  upper  or  internal  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
paler  fibres  constituting  the  internal  sphincter,  and  also  with 
Bome  cellular  tissue  which  separates  it,  though  imperfectly,  from 
the  lowest  fibres  of  the  levatores  ani  muscles. 

The  action  of  the  external  and  internal  sphincters  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

The  levatores  ani  muscles,  (figs.  278;  841,  /  /,)  one  right  and  Leratorani; 
the  other  left,  are  two  broad  and  thin  muscular  layers,  which 
take  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  true  pelvis, 
and,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  meet  across  the 
oatlet  of  that  cavity,  so  as  together  to  form  a  thin,  funnel-shaped  fonns  a 
mu8cle»  which  embraces  the  parts  descending  through  it,  and  ^o*or  to 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  moveable  floor  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  pelvis. 

The  origin  of  each  levator  muscle  is  most  extensive;  and,  in  Origin  is 
order  to  explain  it  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  for  an  ^^i^.^*^"' 
instant  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  of  the  pelvis,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected.  The  pelvic  fascia,  in  descend- 
ing from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternal obturator  muscle,  and  may  be  traced  as  a  single  fibrous 
layer,  as  fiur  as  to  a  white  line  or  band  which  stretches  from 
near  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  Along 
this  line,  the  fascia  may  be  said  to  split  into  two  layers: 
one,  named  the  obturator  fascia,  which  continues  downwards 
over  the  remainder  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle ;  and  the 
other,  called  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  which  passes  inwards  and 
downwards  towards  the  side  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  pros- 
tate in  the  male,  and  of  the  rectum  and  vagina  in  the  female. 

Now  the  levator  ani  is  situated  between  the  obturator  and 
Tecto-vesical  fascice,  in  close  contact,  however,  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  last-named  fascia,  immediately  beneath  which  it 
forms  a  broad  and  thin  muscular  stratum.  The  greater  part  of  from  pelvic 
the  muscle  arises  above,  from  along  the  angle  of  divergence  of  ** 
the  obturator  and  recto-vesical  fascise,  that  is,  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  white  band  above  mentioned  as  stretching  from 
near  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  Besides 
this  long  line  of  origin  from  the  fascios,  the  levator  ani  arises 
behind  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  (^,)  and,  in  front,  from  the  ischium. 
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posterior  surface  of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubes.  near  to 
the  symphysis  and  close  above  the  pubic  arch  (fig.  817,  \) 

From  tliis  extensive  origin  the  fibres  of  the  levator  proceed 
downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.      Its  hindmost  fasciculi  are  inserted  upon  the  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  coccyx ;  the  bundles  next  in  order,  anteriorly, 
interlace  or  unite  in  a  median  raph^  with  the  correspondiDg 
muscle,  in  the  interval  between  the  coccyx  and  the  maigin  of 
the   anus ;    the   middle  and  laiger  portion   of   the   muscle  is 
prolonged   upon  the  lower  part   of   the   rectum,   where  it  is 
connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  internal,  but  more  particularlj 
of  the  external  sphincter;  and,  lastly,   the  anterior  muscular 
bundles    pass    between    the    rectum    and    the    genito-urinaiy 
passages^  and,  descending  (in  the  male)  upon  the  side  of  the 
prostate,  unite  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  and 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  urethra,  with  corresponding  fibrei 
from   the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and   blend  also  with 
those  of  the  external  sphincter  and  deep  transverse  perinaeal 
muscles. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  levator  ani,  which  arises  from  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  close  to  the  symphysis  and  above  the 
pubic  arch,  and  also  from  the  adjacent  fascise,  is  sometimes 
separated  at  its  origin  by  cellular  tissue  from  the  rest  of  the 
muscle.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  its  connection  with 
the  prostate  gland,  it  was  described  by  Santorini,  and  since 
by  Albinus  and  Soemerring,  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the 
name  of  the  levator  prostata.  In  the  female,  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani  descend  upon  the  sides  of  the  vagina, 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  it. 

The  upper  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani  is  in  contact 
with  the  recto- vesical  fascia,  and  with  part  of  the  pelvic  viscenu 
Its  under  or  perinseal  surface  appears  at  the  side  of  the  external 
sphincter,  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  (fig.  841,/,)  where  it  is  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  membrane  (w)  derived  from  the  deep  perinseal 
fascia,  and  also  by  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  (fig.  340,  v,)  The  poa* 
terior  border  of  the  muscle  is  continuous  with  the  coccygeuai 
Its  anterior  border  does  not  reach  the  middle  line  in  front,  but 
leaves  between  it  and  the  corresponding  border  of  the  opposite 
muscle  an  interval  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  through  which  the 
gen i to- urinary  passages  have  their  exit  from  the  pelvis. 
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The  levatores  ani  support  and  elevate  the  lower  end  of  the  Umi. 
rectum,  and  also  the  bladder  and  prostate.     They  flex  and  at 
the  same  time  fix  the  coccyx. 

The  coccygeus   muscle   (fig.  273,  /)  is  placed  deeply  on  Coccygei : 
each   side,   at  the    back   part   of  the    outlet    of  the   pelvis,  utuation; 
and  assists    in   closing    that    cavity,  behind   and   below,    by 
stretching  across  firom  the  spine  of  the  ischium  to  the  sides  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx.     This  muscle  is  connected  to,  or  even 
continuous  with,   the    posterior  part  of  the  levator  ani.      It 
is  composed  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,   forming  a  thin, 
flat,  and  triangular  plane,  which  arises  by  its  apex  from  the  origin; 
spine  of  the  ischium  (')  and  the  lesser  sciatic  ligament,  and  is  attachment, 
attached  along  its  base  to  the  border  of  the  coccyx  (^)  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  (*.)     Its  internal  or  pelvic  sur&ce 
assists  in  supporting  the  rectum ;  its  external  or  under  surface 
rests  on  the  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  on  the 
glutseus  maximus  muscle. 

The  coccygei  muscles  merely  aid  in  flexing  and  fixing  the  and  use. 
coccyx* 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE   ALIMENTARY   CANAL. 

In  the  ovum  of  the  hird,  the  mucous  layer  of  the  genninal  membrane,   Develop- 
which  lies  next  to  the  yolk,  soon  comes  to  be  distininiiRhed  into  a  central   n^^ntofali- 
and  a  peripheral  part.     From  the  central  part  the  alimentary  canal  is  after-   canal. 
wards  funned,  whilst  the  circumference  extends  so  as  to  enclose  the  yolk 
and  form  the  yolk  sac  or  vitelline  sac,  which  after  a  time  is  drawn  through 
the  umbilicus  into  the  abdomen  of  the  chick. 

In  mammalia  and  man,  the  origin  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  precisely  In  man. 
nmilar.  It  commences  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  blastoderm  in  form  of 
a  groove,  which  b  soon  changed  into  a  tube  at  each  end,  but  is  left  open 
in  the  middle  upon  the  ventral  aspect,  and  communicates  by  means  of  a 
tube,  named  the  omphalo-enteric  canal  or  vitelline  duct,  with  the  vitelline 
sac  This  duct  is  soon  obliterated,  and  the  vitelline  sac  becomes  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  which  is  henceforth  connected  with  the  embryo  only 
by  a  slender  elongated  pedicle  containing  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, 
and  is  finally  atrophied. 

The  alimentary  canal  itself  is  at  first  a  straight  tube  closed  at  each  end,  and   Is  at  first 
placed  along  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached   >*""ght; 
above  and  below,  (supposing  the  embryo  to  be  placed  in  an  erect  position,) 
whilst  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it  is  connected  by  a  median  membranous 
fold.  Of  rudimental  maentery.  Soon,  however,  it  advances  from  the  spine,  and 
forms  a  simple  bend  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  with  a  straight  portion  at  then  fonni 
its  upper  and  lower  end.     The  middle  or  apex  of  the  bend  advances  to  the  a  bend. 

3  z 
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umbilicus^  where  it  is  connected  with  the  umbilical  vesicle  by  the  pedicle, 
and  also  by  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  which  pass  out  there  to  the 
vesicle. 

By  the  early  appearance  of  a  slight  dilatation,  which  forms  the  future 
stomach,  the  primitive  simple  tube  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
portion. 

a.  From  the  upper  portion,  besides  the  oesophagus,  which  is  formed  by  a 
gradual  elongation  of  the  part,  there  are  ultimately  developed  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  salivary  glands,  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs.  At 
first  the  upper  end  is  closed ;  at  length  a  wide  aperture  appears,  which  is 
not  the  mouth,  properly  so  called,  hut  an  opening  upon  which  the  mouth 
and  lips  are  subsequently  developed  as  superadded  parts,  commencing  after 
the  eighth  or  ninth  week. 

b.  The  dilated  portion  of  the  tube  which  forms  the  stomach  turns  over 
on  its  right  side,  so  that  the  border,  which  is  connected  to  the  verteknl 
column  by  the  membranous  fold  (or  true  mesogostrium)  comes  to  be  toned 
to  the  left, — the  position  of  the  tube  being  still  vertical,  like  the  stomicfaof 
some  animals.  By  degrees  it  becomes  more  dilated,  chiefly  on  what  is  not 
the  left  border  but  subsequently  the  great  curvature,  and  assumes  first  in 
oblique  and  finally  a  transverse  position,  carrying  with  it  the  mesogastrinm, 
from  which  the  great  omentum  is  afterwards  produced.  The  pylonis  ■ 
seen  at  the  third  month,  but  is  very  slightly  marked.  Immediately  bdaw 
the  stomach,  the  duodenum  is  formed ;  and  upon  this  port  of  the  canl 
commence  the  rudiments  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  the  two  former 
having  protrusions  of  the  mucous  membrane  growing  into  their  bla8tcmiciDBSi> 

c.  In  the  meantime  the  part  below  the  stomach  becomes  the  intestiul 
canal ;  that  portion  of  it  which  is  suspended  by  a  mesentery  forming  (be- 
sides the  duodenum)  the  jejunum,  the  ileum,  the  coecum,  and  the  ooloOi 
whilst  the  lower  and  attached  part  constitutes  the  rectum.     The  place  of 
distinction  between  the  small  and  the  large  intestine,  which  is  soon  indi- 
cated by  the  protrusion  of  the  coecum,  is  at  a  point  just  below  the  apex  or 
middle  of  the  simple  bend  already  mentioned.    As  the  tmall  intestine  grows, 
the  part  below  the  duodenum  forms  a  coil  which  at  first  lies  in  the  com- 
mencing umbilical  cord,  but  retires  again  into  the  abdomen  about  the  tenth 
week ;   afterwards  it  continues  to  elongate,  and  its  convolutions  becone 
more  and  more  numerous.      The  diverticula  sometimes  found  prqjecdng 
from  the  small  intestine  are  supposed  to  be  developed  from  a  persiiteot 
portion  of  the  vitelline  duct,  which  continues  to  grow  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
bowel.     The  large  intestine  is  at  first  less  in  cahbre  than  the  small.    1^ 
development  of  the  coecum  and  its  appendix  has  already  been  described. 
(p.  1045.)    It  appears  as  a  protrusion  a  little  below  the  apex  of  the  bend  in 
the  primitive  intestinal  tube,  and,  as  well  as  the  commencing  colon^  is  at  fint 
lodged  in  the  umbilicus  with  the  coil  of  small  intestine.    The  appendix  is  at 
first  of  equal  width.  *  The  ileo-coecal  valve  appears  at  the  commeacemeDt  of 
the  third   month.     When   the  coils   of  intestine  and  caecum  have  retired 
from  the  mnbilicus  into  the  abdomen,  the  colon  is  at  fiirst  to  the  left  of  tbe 
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volutions  of  the  small  iDtestinc,  but  tlicn,  together  with  the  me»o-coloii, 
wee  over  its  upper  port  at  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
e  coecum  and  transverse  colon  arc  then  found  just  below  the  liver ; 
illy,  the  coecum  descends  to  the  right  iliac  fossa.  At  the  fourth  or  fifth 
ath  the  parts  are  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  adult. 
rhe  lower  straight  and  attached  portion  of  the  tube  eventually  forms  the 
.um.  The  anal  orifice  does  not  exist  at  first,  but  appears  a  week  or  so 
rr  than  the  oral  opening. 

7omis  of  the  intestine. — At  a  very  early  period  the  walls  of  the  intestinal    Formation 
»  appear  to  consist  of  two  layers,  both  of  which  are  originally  composed   pf  coats  of 
loclcated  cells.     The  outer  one  is  more  transparent  than  the  other,  and   "******"*  • 
apposed  by  Bischoff  to  be  metamorphosed  into  the  muscular  and  cellular  '""**^"   *"' 
tSy  whilst  the  inner  layer  forms  the  mucous  membrane.     The  serous  coat   serous 
aid  to  be  developed  afterwards  upon  the  siuface  of  the  inteMtine,  and,  at 
Munc  time,  upon  that  of  all  the  other  abdominal  organs,  and  on  the 
Is  of  the  abdomen.    The  mucous  membrane  is  at  first  very  thick,  and  is  and 
ti  provided  with  a  conspicuous  layer  of  epithelium,  which  after  a  time  '""^ous. 
nmulatcs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  intestinal  canal.    At  first, 
MIS  processes  or  folds  of  various  lengths  are  formed   throughout  the 
>le  canal.    After  a  time  they  disappear  in  the  stomach  and  large  intes- 
i,  but  remain  persistent  in  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  tube.    Ac- 
ding  to  Meckel,  they  arc  formed  from  larger  folds,  which  become  serrated 
lie  edge  and  divided  into  villi. 

.u  the  meantime,  the  mucous  coat  is  completed  by  the  development  of  the 
trie  tubules,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuehn,  and  the  solitary  and  agminated 
ndi. 

THE    LIVER. 

The  liver  {htpar^jecur^  fig.  142,  *)  is  the  large  gland  which  The  liver: 
Teles  the  bile.    It  is  very  constant  in  the  animal  scries,  being 
ind  in  all  vertebrate,  and,  in  a  more  or  less  developed  condi- 
gn, in  most  invertebrate  tribes. 

In  the  human  subject   it  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  its  situa- 
B    abdominal    cavity,   occupying    the    right    hypochondriac  *'""» 
fion,    and   extending    across    the    epigastric    region    into    a 
ri  of  the  left  hypochondrium.     It  is  placed  immediately  be- 
ath  the  diaphragm,  above  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  colon, 
hind  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  in  front  of  the  vena  cava, 
rta,  and  crura  of  the  diapliragm,  which  latter  parts  are  inter- 
aed  between  the  gland  and  the  vertebral  column. 
The  liver  is  a  solid  organ,  of  a  dull  reddish  brown  colour,  general 
bh  frequently  a  dark   purplish  tinge  along  the  maigin.     It  ^Ildforai^' 
I  an  upper  smooth  and  convex  surface,  and  an  under  surface 
J.  142)  which  is  uneven  and  concave :  the  circumference,  or 

3  z2 
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border,  at  which  these  two  surfeces  meet,  is  thick  and  rounded 
behind  and   to  the  right,  that  is,  at  the  posterior  border  and 
right  extremity  of  the  liver ;  but  it   becomes  gradually  thinner 
towards  the  left  and  in  front,  where  it  forms  the  left  extre- 
mity and  the  sharp  anterior  margin. 
Dimensions:       The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  and  by  far  the 
the  largest     most  bulky  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     It  measures  about  ten  or 
gUuidinthe  ^^^jye  inches  transversely  from  right  to  left,  between  six  and 
seven  inches  from  its  posterior  to  its  anterior  border,  and  about 
three  inches  from  above  downwards  at  its  thickest  part,  which  is 
towards  the  right  and  posterior  portion  of  the  gland.     The  ave- 
rage bulk  of  the  liver,  according  to  Krause,  is  eighty-eight  cubic 
its  weight;    inches.    Its  ordinary  weight  in  the  adult  is  stated  to  be  between 
three  and  four  pounds,  or  more  nearly  from  fifty  to  sixty  ouDces 
avoirdupois. 

According  to  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  John  Reid,*  it  weighed,  in  45 
coses  out  of  82,  between  48  and  58  ounces  in  the  adult  male ;  and  in  17 
cases  out  of  3G,  its  weight  in  the  adult  female  ranged  between  40  and  50 
ounces.  It  is  generally  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about  l-36th  of  the  w&jjiA 
of  the  whole  body  ;  hut  in  the  foetus,  and  in  early  life,  its  proportionate 
weight  is  greater. 

its  specific         The   specific  gravity  of  the  liver,  according  to  Krause  and 
^"^y*        others,  is  between  1*05  and  1'06:  in  fatty  degeneration  this  i» 

reduced  to  1'03,  or  even  less. 
Itssurfoces:       The  form^  position^  and  connections  of  the  surfaces  aid 
upper  borders  of  the    Liver,  —  The   upper   convex    surface^  free, 

convM  and  smooth,  and  covered  by  peritonaeum,  is  accurately  adapted  to 
the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  above,  and  is  covered,  to  a  small 
extent  in  front,  by  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  line  of 
attachment  of  a  fold  of  peritonaeum,  named  the  broad  ligament 
of  the  liver,  marks  off  this  surface  unequally  into  a  right  and  i 
left  portion.  The  right  portion  is  much  larger  and  more  convez 
than  the  left,  and  reaches  higher  beneath  the  ribs,  corresponding 
thus  with  the  elevated  position  of  the  diaphragm  on  that  side. 
covered  by  By  means  of  the  diaphragm,  the  liver  is  separated  from  the  con- 
diaphragm ;  ^y^  jjj^g  ^f  ^^  right  lung,  the  thin  margin  of  which  descends 

so  as  to  intervene  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  solid 
mass  of  the  liver — a  fact  well  known  to  the  auscultator. 
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The  convex  Biirface  of  the  liver  is  protected,  on  the  right,  by  is  protected 
he  six  or  seven  lower  ribs,  and  in  front  by  the  cartilages  of  fo^gp^riU 
he  same  and  by   the  ensiform  cartilage — the  diaphragm,  of 
ourse,  being  interposed.     Being  suspended  by  ligaments  to  the 
liaphragm  above,  and  supported  below,  in  common  with  the 
est  of  the  viscera,  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  situation  of  Position  of 
he  liver  is  modified  by  the  position  of  the  body,  and  also  by  *^®  ^^®' 
he  movements  of  respiration :  thus,  in  the  upright  or  sitting 
losture,  the  liver  reaches  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax  ;  but 
Q  the  recumbent  position,  the  gland  ascends  an  inch  or  an  inch 
jid  a  half  higher  up,  and  is  entirely  covered  by  the  ribs,  except 
.  small  portion  opposite  the  substernal  notch.     Again,  during  a 
leep  inspiration,  the  liver  descends  below  the  ribs,  and  in  expi- 
ation retires  behind  them.     In  females  the  liver  is  often  per- 
nanently  forced  downwards  below  the  costal  cartilages,  owing^ 
a  the  use  of  tight  stays :   sometimes  it  reaches  nearly  as  low  as 
he  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and,  in  many  cases,  its  convex  surface 
8  indented  from  the  pressure  of  the  ribs  upon  it. 

The  under  or  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  (fig.  274,)  which  Under 
8  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  is   uneven.       Besides  concayc^and 
ievend   depressions  found  at  its  points  of  contact  with  other  uneven; 
ngans,  as  the  stomach,  colon,  and  kidneys,  it  presents  certain 
liTisions  or  lobes,  and  several  fissures,  to  be  presently  described. 
The  greater  part  of  this  surface  is  free  and  covered  by  the 
»eritonseum ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  where  the  large  vessels 
ater   the  gland,  nor  where  it  is  attached  by  cellular  tissue 
o  adjacent  parts.     It  is  separated  into  two  unequal  parts,  one  is  divided 
ight  (Oand  the  other  left(*),  by  a  longitudinal  or  antero-posterior  ^°^  ^*'^"- 
LSBore,  (',  ^)      The  part  to  the  left  of  this  fissure  is  supported 
in  the  pyloric  extremity  and  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  it  moves  freely.     (See  fig.  281,  in  which  the  liver  is 
epiesented  as  turned  upwards,  with  the  stomach.)     When  the  its 
tomach  is  quite  empty,  the  left  part  of  this  surface  of  the  liver  ^"o^^ 
UMj  overlap  the  cardiac  end  of  that  viscus.    To  the  right  of  the 
ongitudimd  fissure  the  liver  rests  and  moves  freely  upon  the 
list  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  upon  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
»lon,  at  the  juncture  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions 
)f  that   intestine.     Further   back   it   is  in   contact  with  the 
bee  part  of  the  right  kidney  and  supra-renal  capsule,  for  which 
t  presents  one  or  two  corresponding  depressions.     The  gall- 
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bladder  is  also  attached  to  this  right  portion  of  the  under  sur&ce 
of  the  liver  bj  peritonseum,  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  vessels. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  a  thin,  free,  and  sharp 
margin,  is  the  most  moveable  part  of  the  gland.  Opposite  the 
longitudinal  fissure  (')  and  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  broad 
ligament  this  anterior  border  presents  a  notch,  vrhich  separates 
the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  lodges  the  round  ligi- 
ment.  To  the  right  of  this  notch  there  is  often  another  sli^t 
one  opposite  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  (*^.) 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  vhich  is  directed  back- 
wards and  upwards,  is  thick  and  rounded  on  the  right  side,  bot 
becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  left.  It  is  the  most 
fixed  part  of  the  organ,  and  is  firmly  attached  by  cellular  tissue 
to  the  diaphragm,  the  peritonaeum  being  here  reflected  away  from 
the  liver  on  to  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  form  the  coronan/ 
ligament.  This  border  of  the  liver  is  curved  opposite  to  the 
projection  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  has  a  deep  groove  for 
the  reception  of  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

Of  the  two  extremities  of  the  liver,  the  right  is  placed  lower 
down,  and  is  thick  and  obtuse ;  whilst  the  left  is  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  gland,  and  ascends  to  a  higher  level,  reaching  across 
to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Both  extremities  sie 
attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  peritonseal  folds,  named  the  lateial 
ligaments. 

Besides  being  attached  to  large  blood-vessels,  and  supported 
by  the  parts  beneath  and  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  liver  is 
suspended  by  its  ligaments,  which  are  five  in  number. 

The  Ligaments. — These  are  five  in  number,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception (the  ligamentum  teres),  are  fonncd  merely  by  folds  of  the 
peritonaeum.  1.  The  broad,  falciform^  or  suspensory  ligament 
is  a  wide  thin  membrane,  composed  of  two  layers  of  peritonffiom, 
closely  united  together.  By  one  of  its  margins  it  is  connected 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  of  tbe  abdomen, 
as  low  as  the  umbilicus ;  and  by  another  it  is  attached  along  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver,  from  its  posterior  border  to  the 
notch  in  its  anterior  border.  The  remaining  margin  of  the 
ligament  is  free,  and  contains  between  its  layers  the  round 
ligament.  2.  The  round  ligament  (ligamentum  teres)  is  a 
dense  fibrous  cord,  which  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  within  the 
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loin 


lower  edge  of  the  broad  ligament,   towards  llic  nolcli  in  the 
anterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  there  enters  the  longitudinal 
6ssure  on  the  under  Gurface,     It  is  the  remains  gf  the  umbilical 
veiD  of  the  fstiu.     S.  The  coronary  ligament  is  formed  by  ci 
the  reflection  of  the  peritonceum   from  the  diaphragm  to  the  '' 
posterior  border  of  the  liver.     In  this  situation  there  is  a -broad 
triangular   portion  of   the  gland,  which  is  attncli^d   by  firm 
cellular  tissue  to  the  diaphragm,  and  the  surrounding  reflection 
of  the  peritonseal  memlmine  constitutes  the  coronary  ligament. 
4  and  5,    Both  on  the  right  and  the  left  end  of   the   liver  r 
the  peritoneum  also  forms  a  triangular  reflection,  extending  to  J! 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  diaphragm :   thcec  are  the  right   and 
left  laltral  or  triangular  ligaments,  of  which  the  left  is  longer 
and  more  distinct  than  the  other. 

The  Lobes. — The  lobes  of  the  liver,  like  the  ligaments,  are  i 
five   in  number ;    and,  ° 
¥ig.  274  •  indeed,  anatomists  have 

endeavoured  to  trace 
the  number  five  in  re- 
spect also  of  the  fis- 
sures and  vessels  of 
the  gland.  The  lobfn 
are  named  the  riglit  and 
the  left,  the  lobe  of 
Spigelius,  the  caudate 
or  tailed  lobe,  and  the 
square  lobe.  1,  2.  The 
ri^kl  and  left  lobes  (fig. 
274, ',  \)  are  sepnrat-  '■ 
ed  from  each  other  on 
the  under  surfiice  by 
the  longitudinal  fissure 
(*,  *),  and  in  front  by  the  interlobular  notch :  on  the  convex 
anrfiu^e  of  the  Hver  there  is  no  other  indication  of  a  scpara- 
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*  View  of  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  the  anterior  border  being 
turned  apwirdB. — I.  Right  lobe.  2.  Left  lube.  3,  4.  LongicudinBl  fbaurc. 
3.  Umbilical  fisenrc.  4.  Fieaure  or  fuEsn  uf  the  ductus  venofUB.  G. 
lixiavenc  or  portal  fissure.  6.  LobuluB  quadriLtus.  7.  LobuluB  Spinilii, 
8.  Lobulns  caiidatug.  9.  Fissure  or  fossa  of  the  vcno  cava.  10.  Oall- 
Uadd«T,  which  Uea  in  the  foua  ejttie  felleto. 
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tion  between  them  than  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  broad 
ligament.  The  right  lobe  is  of  a  long  square  form ;  it  is  much 
larger  and  thicker  than  the  left,  which  is  nearly  triangular  in 
outline,  and  constitutes  only  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  gland.  3,  4,  5.  The  other  three  lobes  are  small,  and  might 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  right  lobe,  on  the  under  surface  of 
Spigelian  which  they  are  situated.  The  Spigelian  lobe  (^,  lobulus  Spigelii) 
5  projects  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  mass  from  the  middle  of 

the  back  part  of  the  liver,  and  is  bounded  by  three  large  fissures 
(*>  ^>*)5  to  be  immediately  described,  which  lodge  the  vena  ports, 
the  vena  cava,  and  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus.     The 
caudate        caudate  or  tailed  lobe  (°)  is  a  sort  of  ridge  which  extends  from 
'  the  base  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right 

lobe.     This,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  parts,  passes  forwards 
above  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  the  Spigelian  lobe  itself  being 
situated  behind  the  small  omentum,  and  projecting  into  the 
square  lobe,  omental  sac.      The  square  lobe  (^  lobulus  anonymus,  lobulus 
quadratus)   is  that  part  which  is  situated  between  the   gall- 
bladder (*®)  and  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  front  of 
the  fissure  for  the  portal  vein. 
Fiiwires  or        The  Fissures. — Of  the  five  fissures  or  fossa  of  the  hvcr, 
fi^g  which  are    seen    on  its   under   surHsice   only,  all    are  not  of 

Transverse,  equal  significance.     1.  The  transverse  fissure,  or  portal  fis- 
fissure^       sure,  (^)  is  the  most   important,  because  it  is  here  that  the 
great  vessels  and  nerves   enter,  and  the  hepatic  duct  passes 
out.     It  is    situated    across   the  middle   of   the   right   lobe, 
somewhat  nearer  to  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  border,  oc- 
cupying its  inner  half  only,  and  meeting  nearly  at  right  angles 
with   the  longitudinal  fissure.     It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
square  lobe  (^),  and  behind  by  the  Spigelian  lobe  (')  and  the  can- 
date  lobe  (®).    These  boundaries  were  compared  to  the  pillars 
of  a  gate^  the  fissure  itself  being  likened  to  a  gateway,  porta ; 
and  hence  the  large  vein  to   which  it   gives    admission  was 
named  vena  porta,  or  vena  portarum.      Besides  this  vessels 
the  hepatic  artery  and  nerves  and  the  hepatic  duct  and  princi- 
pal lymphatics  enter  or  pass  out  at  the  transverse  fissure,  whidi 
has  therefore  been  termed  the  hilus  of  the  liver.     2,  8.  The 
longgtudi-     longitudinal  fissure,  which  separates  the  right  and  left  lobes  of 
consisting'    ^.he  liver  from  each  other,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  its  meet- 
rfumhiiical  jng  with  the  transverse  fissure.     The  anterior  part,  named  the 
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mbilicalSasuie  {^)y  contains  the  umbilical  Ycin  in  the  foetus,  and 

be  remains  of  that  vein  in  the  adult,  which  then  constitutes 

lie  round  ligament.     It  is  situated  between  the  square  lobe  and 

be  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  substance  of  which  often  forms  a 

ridge  across  the  fissure,  so  as  to  convert  it  partially  or  com- 

letely  into  a  canal.  The  posterior  part  (^)  is  named  ihejissure  and  aisnre 

f  the  ductus  venosus  (fossa  ductus  venosi) ;  it  continues  the  ®^  d«c*«> 

^  -^ '  ,       ,  yenoauf ; 

mbilical  fissure  backwards  between  the  lobe  of  Spigelius  and 

be  left  lobe ;  and  it  lodges  the  ductus  venosus  in  the  fostus, 

nd  in  the  adult  a  slender  cord  or  ligament  into  which  that  vein 

I  converted.      4.  The^^^ure  or  fossa   of  the  vena  cava  (^)  is  fiMmnfor 

itoated  at  the  back  part  of  the  liver,  between  the  Spigelian  ^*"*  *^* ' 

9be  on  the  left  and   the  right  lobe  on  the  right,   separated 

rom  the  transverse  fissure  by  the  caudate  lobe.     It  is   con- 

inaed  upwards  in  an  oblique   direction  on   to  the  posterior 

order  of  the  liver,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  join  behind 

he  Spigelian  lobe  with  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus.     It 

I  at  the  bottom  of  this  fossa  that  the  blood  leaves  the  liver  by 

he  hepatic  veins,  which  end  here  in  the  vena  cava.     The  sub- 

tance  of  the  liver  in  some  cases  unites  around  the  vena  cava, 

nd  encloses  that  vessel  in  a  canal.     5.  The  last  remaining  foMafor 

inure,  or,  rather, yb^^a,  (fossa  cystis  felleie,)  is  that  for  the  lodg-  ^'       ^' 

lent  of  the  gall-bladder  (^^):  it  is  sometimes  continued  into  a 

light  notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  shallow  impressions  on  the  under  Two  im- 
orfiux  of  the  right  lobe  :  one  in  front  (impressto  colica)^  corre-  Jamed^colic 
ponding  with  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  one  behind  and  remiL 
impressto  renalis),  corresponding  with  the  right  kidney. 

Vessels  and  Ducts. — 1,  £.  The  two  vessels  by  which  the  VesgelBare 
iver  is  supplied  with  blood  are  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  vena  i^i^^ 
tortsB.     The  hepatic  artery y  (fig.  142,  £?,)  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  Hepatic 
xia,  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  other  two  branches  of  ^^^^^  * 
hat  trunk,  being  larger  than  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach, 
»ut  not  so  laige  as  the  splenic  artery.     It  is,  therefore,  a  small 
easel  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ  to  which  it  is 
listributed.     It  enters  the  transverse  fissure,  and  there  divides 
Dto  a  right  and  left  branch,  for  the  two  principal  lobes  of  the 
iver.     Sometimes  there  is  an  hepatic  branch,  derived  from  the 
oionary  artery  of  the  stomach  or  from  the  superior  mesenteric. 
The  coats  of  the  liver  also  receive  small  vessels  from  other 
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sources,  as  from  the  branches  of  the  phrenic,  internal  mammary, 
and  epigastric  arteries. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  which  passes  through 
the  liver, — and  this  is  its  chief  peculiarity  as  a  gland, — is  con- 
venaportae ;  veyed  to  it  by  a  large  vein,  the  venaportay  (fig.  158,  a.)  This 
vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  nearly  all  the  veins  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  viz.  those  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
pancreas  and  spleen,  omentum  and  mesentery,  and  those  from 
the  gall-bladder  also.  It  enters  the  porta^  or  transverse 
fissure,  where,  like  the  hepatic  artery,  it  divides  into  two  prin- 
cipal branches. 
J«l«tfc  3.  The   bile  duct  or  hepatic  duct  is,  also,  formed  by  the 

union  of  a  right  and  left  branch,  which  issue  from  the  bottom  of 
the  transverse  fissure,  and  soon  unite  at  a  very  obtuse  angle. 
(Figs.  158  and  S81.) 
Theie  three       The  three  vessels  above  mentioned  ascend  to  the  liver  be- 
▼esaelB         twecu  the  layers   of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,   above  the 
enter  portal  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  thus  reach  the  transverse  fissure  toce- 

nssnie. 

and  ther.     Their   relative  position  is  as   follows  : — The  bile-duct 

is  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  large 

portal    vein   is   behind    and    between    the   other   two.     They 

are  accompanied   by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves, 

and  are  surrounded  by  a  cellular  tissue  named  the  capsule  of 

run  Glisson.     The  branches  of  these  three  vessels  accompany  one 

to^^t  er  m    ^QQ^jj^p  jj^  ^j^gj,.  course  through  the  liver  nearly  to  their  termi- 

•urroiinded    nation  ;  and  in  this  course  are  surrounded  by  a  common  invest- 

capsuleT'*'  ment  (Glisson's  capsule),  which  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of 

the  organ. 

Hepatic  4.  The  hepatic  veinsj  which  convey  the  blood  out  irom  the 

vein*.  liver,    pursue   an    entirely   different   and    independent    course 

through  its  substance,  and  pass  out  at  its  posterior    border, 

where,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  already  described,  they  end  by 

two  principal  branches,  besides  other  smaller  ones,  in  the  vena 

cava. 

Lymphar  5.  The  last  order  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  liver  are  the 

^'  lymphatics.     They  arc  laige  and  numerous,  and  form  a  deep 

and  a  superficial  set.      The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the 

vessels  in   the   portal  canals,  to  be  presently   described,    and 

emerge  at  the  transverse  fissure.     The  superficial  set  forma 

network  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  com- 
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municate  freely  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  deep  set. 
(See  p.  659.) 

Nerves. — ^The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  partly  from  the  The  ncrvei: 
cceliac  plexus,  and  partly  irom  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  espc-  from  sym- 
cially  from  the  left  pneumogastric.     They  enter  the  liver  sup-  ^^^^^^ 
ported  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  its  branches ;  along  with  which  porvagum. 
they  may  be  traced  a  considerable  way  in  tlie  portal  canals,  but 
their  ultimate  distribution  is  not  known. 


Structure  of  the  Liver, 

Coats, — The    liver  has    two  coverings,    viz.   a  serous  coat  Thecoau 
and  a  proper  cellular  coat.     The  serous  coat,  smooth,  moist,  ^1,^7^ "* 
shining,  and   transparent,    is  derived    from    the   peritonaeum,  serous  or 
and  covers  every  part  of  the  free  surface  of  the  dand ;  but  it  pentonaal, 

which  is 

is  deficient  at  the  part  of  the  liver  round  which  the  suspensory,  incomplete ; 
coronary,  and  two  lateral    ligaments  are  reflected  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  fissures  or  fossae, 
especially  those  for  the  vena  portss,  vena  cava,  and  gall-bladder. 
It  adheres  closely  to  the  proper  or  cellular  coat. 

The  cellular  or  fibrous  coat,  as  it  is  also  called,  invests  the  cellular  or 
whole  gland.     Opposite  to  the  parts  covered  by  the  serous  coat  ^^*^h*i« 
it  is  thin  and  difficult  to  demonstrate  ;  but  where  the  peritonseal  complete, 
coat  is  absent,  as  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  ^ntinuom 
portal  fissure,  it  is  denser  and  more  evident.      Its  inner  surface  ^ith 
is  attached  to  the  hepatic  glandular  substance,  being  there  con-  capsdel 
tinuous  with  the  delicate  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobules  of 
which  the  gland  is  composed.     At  the  transverse  fissure  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  liver,  which  has  a  reddish  brown   Suhstanco 
colour  and  a  mottled  aspect,  is  compact,  but  not  very  firm.     It  ^  ^*"  " 
is  easily  cut   or  lacerated,  and   is   not  unfrequcntly  ruptured  granular, 
during  life  from  accidents,  in  which   other  parts  of  the  body  ^ged**5 
have  escaped  injury.     When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  torn,  »™all 
the  broken  surfiice  is  not  smooth  but  minutely  granular,  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
small  masses  called    lobules^    (fig.   275,    L)      These  lobules 
vary  from  half  a  line   to  nearly  a  line  in  diameter ;  they  are 
closely-packed  polyhedral  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head, 
which  are  held  together  by  fine  cellular  tissue,  and  by  the  blood- 
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Ycsaels  and  ducts.  This  interlobuIsT  tissue  is  continuooa  witb 
the  fibrous  coat  on  the  exterior  of  the  liver,  and  also  with  the  cap- 
Bole  of  Gliason  vithin  the  portal  canals.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
views  cDtertained  by  Mr.  Kieruan.*  Some  anatomists  of  au- 
thority, as  Weber  and  Krukenberg,  while  they  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  fissures  between  the  lobules  to  give  passa^  to  the  tcs- 
sels,  deny  that  the  lobnles  are  completely  insulated,  believing 
that  they  coalesce  at  different  points.  After  a  second  investi- 
gation of  this  point,  Miiller  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kieman.f  On  the  sur&ce  of  the  liver  the  lobules  are  triangulai, 
Fig.  2-6.J 


and  more  oi  less  flattened  on  their  exposed  surface ;  but  deeper 
within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  they  have  usually  four  or  five 

*  Phitosoph.  TrsDMCtiunF,  1633,  vol.  ii. 

t  Archiv.  1&43. 

X  Section  of  an  hepatic  vein  and  BUrruunding  Bubitance  of  the  liver. 
(Kienmn.)  — u.  Hepatic  venous  truiilc,  against  which  the  sides  of  tbt 
lobules  (J)  RFC  applied.  Ii,  A,  h.  Sublobulat  hepatic  veins,  on  which  the 
bases  of  the  lobules  rest,  and  tliroufh  the  coals  of  which  they  ue  seen  ■» 
polygonal  ligurcs.  i.  Mouth  of  the  inlcalobulai  veins,  opening  into  ibe  sut>- 
lobulor  veins.  >'.  Intralobular  veins  shewn  pasaiiig  up  the  centre  of  wme 
divided  bbulcs.  I,  I.  Cut  surface  of  the  liver,  c,  c.  Walls  of  the  hepalie 
venous  canal,  funned  b;  tlie  polygonal  bases  of  the  lobules. 
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sides.     They  are  all  compactly  arranged  around  the  sides  of  The  lobolet 
certain  branches  (A,  A)  of  the  hepatic  veins  (H),  each  lobule  rest-  J^^-^ 
ing  by  a  smooth  surface,  or  base^  upon  the  vein,  and  being  aronnd 
connected  with  it  by  a  small  venous  trunk  (t),  which  arises  in   vSSh  and 
the  centre  of  the  lobule  (t"),  and  passes  out  from  the  middle  of  each 
its  base  to  end  in  the  larger  subjacent  vessel.     The  small  veins  ^i^yein 
proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  lobules  are  named  the  intra-  o^  **>** 
lobular  veins  (i")  and  those  on  which  the  lobules  rest,  the  sub^ 
lobular  veins  (A,  A).    If  one  of  these  sublobular  veins  be  opened, 
the  bases  of  the  lobules  (t)  may  be  seen  through  the  coats  of 
the  vein,  which  are  here  very  thin,  forming  a  tesselatcd  appear- 
ance, each  little  polygonal  space  representing  the  base  'of  a 
lobule,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  small  spot,  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  intralobular  vein.      When  divided   in  the  direc- 
tion   of  a   sublobular   vein,   the   attached    lobules    present   a 
foliated  appearance,  as  at  t',  for  that  part  of  their  surface  which 
18  not  in  contact  with  the  vein  is  itself  slightly  lobulated  or 
developed  into  blunt  processes.     Cut  in  a  transverse  direction, 
they  present  a  polyhedral  form.     (Pig.  276.) 

The  hepatic  veins,  which  may  now  be  traced,  commence  in   Conne  of 
the  centre  of  each  lobule  by  the  union  of  its  capillary  vessels  *^?  l»<^i»tic  • 

y  vein* ; 

into  a  single  independent  intralobular  vein.  (Fig. 277,  A.)  These 
minute  intralobular  veins  (fig.  275,  t")  open  at  once  into  the  intra- 
sides  of  the  subjacent  sublobular  veins,  (A,  A,  A.)      The  sub-  [uyjjjjia, 
lobular  veins  are  of  various  sizes,  and   anastomose   together,  and  hepatk 
Uniting  into  larger  and  larger  vessels,  they  end  at  length  in  ^^^ 
another  kind  of  hepatic  venous  trunks,  (H,)  which   receive  no 
intralobular  veins.     Lastly,  these  venous  trunks,  converging  to- 
wards the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  receiving  in  their 
course  other  small  sublobular  veins,  terminate  in  the  vena  cava, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  already  described.     In  this  course  the  Run  alone 
hepatic  veins  and  their  successive  ramifications  are  unaccompa-  |.h"*°8^  ^* 
nied  by  any  other  vessel.     Their  coats  are  extremely  thin ;  the  surrounded 
sublobular  branches  adhere  immediately  to  the   lobules,   and  ^^  ^toSi 
even  the  laiger  trunks  have  but  a  very  slight  cellular  invest-  open  when 
ment,  which  connects  them  to  the  substance  of  the  liver.   Hence  ^^*  *"^**** 
the  divided  ends  of  these  veins  are  seen  upon  a  section  of  the 
liver  as  simple  open  orifices,  surrounded  closely  by  the  solid 
substance  of  the  gland,  (c,  c.) 

2.  The  vena  portsB  and  hepatic  artery,  which,  together  with  Vena  portas 


Oliuon't 


lobular, 
and  lobular 
InBochei, 
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'  the  biliary  i^ucts,  enter  the  Hvcr  at  the  transverse  fissure,  hare 
a  totally  different  course,  ftirangement,  and  distribution  from 
those  of  the  hepatic  vein.     Within  Fig  270.* 

'  the  liver  the  branches  of  these 
three  vessels  lie  together  in  certain 
canals,  called  portal  canals,  wliich 
are  tubulnr  passages  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  commcne- 
ing  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and 
branching  upwards  from  that  part 
in  all  directions.  Each  portal  canal 
(even  the  smallest)  contains,  as 
shewn  in  a  longitudinal  section, 
{fig,  276,)  one  principal  branch 
of    the    vena    porta;   (p),   of   the 

hepatic  artery  (a),  and  of  the  biliary  duct,  (rf);  the  whole 
being  invested  by  the  continuation,  along  the  tanals,  of  the  cel- 
lular sheath  named  Olisson's  capsule.  This  arrangement  of 
the  parts  is  rendered  evident  by  making  a  cross  sec  Lion  of  a 
portal  canal,  when  the  largo  orifice  of  the  portal  vein,  accompa- 
nied by  the  biliary  duct  (of  much  smaller  size)  and  a  branch  of 
tlie  hepatic  artery,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  axe  seen, 
surrounded  by  a  web  of  cellular  tissue,  which  separates  them 
from  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

The  portal  veins,  (p,)  as  they  lie  in  the  porta]  canals,  give  off 
lateral  branches,  named  vaginal  veins  (p^),  which  ramify  and 
form  a  plezus  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and  then  send  off  smalln 
branches,  called  tn(fr/o6K/ar  veins,  (it,  upon  the  substance  at 
the  gland  to  the  right,)  which  enter  between  the  lobules,  (Gg. 
277, />/»,)  and,  after  ramifying  freely,  and,  according  toKiemao, 
anastomosing,  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  lobules  themselves 
and  end  in  a  capillary  network  within  then,  (b.)  From  this  net- 
work the  intralobulnr  (hepatic)  vein  of  each  lobule  (A)  takes  its 
origin.     In  the  smaller  portal  canals  the  vaginal  veins  and  plex- 

*  Section  of  a  portal  cnnal  ami  portal  vein  lying  in  it,  in  companj  with 
llic  hepatic  arlcry  anil  <ljct.  (Kicrnon.) — p.  Branch  of  vena  ports,  ntn- 
ntcil  in  c,e,  a  portal  eannl,  formed  amongst  the  lobuleii  of  the  liver  (l,L) 
p,  p.  Vocinal  branches  of  portal  vein,  giving  off  Einallei  ones,  (i,  ■,)  named 
Interlobular  veins,  i',  f.  Orifices  of  several  interlobular  veins  seen  at  the 
top  i>f  the  figure,  arl.-<ing  at  once  from  the  large  vein.  a.  Hepatic  uterv. 
it.  Hepatic  duct. 
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uses  are  less  evident,  for  many  of  the  interlobular  veins  (as  at 
t',  t'y  fig.  276)  arise  at  once  from  the  principal  branch  (p)  of 
the  vena  portse.  In  the  smaller  canals,  too,  the  capsule  of  Olis- 
son  is  very  thin,  as  if  its  office  were  no  longer  needed ;  for  (like 
the  periosteum  and  pia  mater)  it  seems  principally  to  be  required 
as  a  tissue  in  which  the  vessels  may  divide  into  smaller  branches 
before  they  enter  the  structure  which  they  have  to  supply. 

The  hepatic  artery  (a)  also  gives  off  its  vaginal  and  interlo-  Coune  of 
hular  branches.     These  are  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  vari-  *»fP**><^ 

artery: 

0U8  vessels,  (especially  to  the  ducts,  which  become  very  red  in  a  Taginal  and 
successful  injection,)  to  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  the  interlobular  JJJ^ches^ 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  proper  coat  of  the  liver,  (rami  vasculares,  yascular 
rami  capsular es).  There  are  but  few  of  its  branches  between  the  *°^  , 

capsuJar 

lobules,  and  still  fewer  have  been  found  within  their  margin,  branches. 
Kieman  believes  that  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  tcrmi-  Mq^^  of 
nate  in  a  system  of  capillary  vessels,  from  which  the  blood  is  tfnnina- 
collected   and  conveyed    into   the   portal    veins,    by  means  of  to  form 
small  venous  radicles,  which  may  be  considerd  as    intra-hcpatic  ^™"chei  of 

,  ,  vena  portie. 

tributary  branches  of  the  vena  porta),  analogous  to  the 
superior  mesenteric,  the  splenic,  the  cystic,  and  other  extra- 
hepatic  branches  or  roots  of  that  great  vein.  The  blood  from 
the  hepatic  artery,  therefore,  reaches  the  hepatic  veins  only 
indirectly  through  the  intervention  of  the  vena  portse. 

This  opinion,  which  was  also  that  of  Fcrrein,'!'  and  is  now  Differencca 
supported  by  Theile,  J  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  hepatic  °^  opinion. 
artery  and  vena  porta)  communicate,  by  means  of  a  common 
capillary  system,  with  the  hepatic  veins, — an  opinion  still  main- 
tuned  by  several  anatomists  of  authority. 

The  branches  of  the  hepatic   ducts    (d)  have   been  traced  Coarse  of 
emerging  from  the  surface  of  the  lobules  (d,  fig.  ^77),  and  form-  J®^*^ 
ing  between  them  an  interlobular  plexus  of  ducts.      Branches 
from  this  plexus  enter  the  portal  canals  as  vaginal  branches,  and 
there  unite  into  larger  and  larger  ducts,  which  do  not  anasto- 
mose.    There  is  always  one  principal  duct  in  each  portal  canal. 

Structure  of  the  Lobules, — From  what   has   preceded,  the  Stmctnre  of 
arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  within   each  lobule  will   be  *°^"^"  - 
readily  understood.      The  ultimate  branches  of  the  vena  portse  arrange- 


t  Ferrein,  Mem.  dc  TAcnd.  dcs  Sciences,  1733. 
J  Tneile,  Haiid-Worterbuch  dcr  Physiolijgie,  (Wagner's,)  p.  ;i42. 
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(fig.  £77)  p,  p,)  liaving  ramified  upon  the  anrfkce  of  a  lobule, 
enter  it  at  all  points,  and  form  a  plexus  within  it  (i),  compwed 
of  ndiating  and  transverse  connecting  vessels.     These  havinj 

plezmiBi       become  reduced  by  division  and  subdivision  to  a  capillarjr  sii^ 

UbS.  Fig.  277.* 


blood- 
orcapillarr 


Hottbd 


form  a  network  from  which  arise  the  commencing  radicles  of  tie 
intralobular  hepatic  vein  in  the  centre,  (A.)  As  already  stated, 
opinions  arc  still  divided  as  to  the  relation  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  hepatic  artery  to  the  capillary  network  within  the  lobules. 
From  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  vem 
portic,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  of  that  vessel  is  lar^ly  con- 
cerned in  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  The  hepatic  artery,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essentially  the  nutrient  vessel  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  gland,  and  its  blood  either  previously  enters  the  portal 
system  as  suggested  by  Kieman,  and  thus  as  portal  blood  aasiiti 
in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  or,  as  supposed  by  others,  it  reaches 
the  capillary  system  of  the  lobules  in  the  condition  of  arterial 
blood. 

Tlic  distribution  of  tlie  portal  and  hepatic  veins  witliin  the  lobules,  w  joM 
described,  has  suggested  an  ciplunation  of  tlie  mottled  aspect  of  the  Utct, 
'  an  appearance  which  has  led  to  the  eironeoua  idea  of  there  being  two  nh- 
stances  in  each  lobule,  one  darker  than  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  hepatie 
aubetencc  ie  pale  jellow,  and  would  be  unifonD  throughout,  were  it  not  varied 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  its  different  vessels.    Tbus 

*  Two  dia^ams  shewing  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessela  and 
of  the  ducti<  within  and  between  the  lobules.  (Kieman.) — p,p.  Interlobular 
brauehes  of  portal  vein,  b,  b.  Intralobular  venous  plexus,  connectli^  the  foe- 
tal veins  (p,  p)  with  the  intralobular  rein  (A)  in  the  cenlrev  which  ia  the  com- 
mencing branch  of  the  hepatic  vein.  In  the  second  figure,  d,d  are  two 
branches  of  tlic  hepatic  duct,  which  is  supposed  to  commence  in  a  nlrxw 
situated  towards  the  circumference  of  the  lobule  marked  i  b,  called  bj 
Kieman  the  biliary  plexus.  Witliin  this  is  seen  the  central  part  of  the 
lobule,  containing  branches  of  the  intralobular  (hepatic)  vein. 
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if  the  system  of  hepatic  veins  be  congested,  the  centre  of  each  lobule  is  dark, 
and  its  margin  pale :  this  is  the  common  case  after  death,  and  is  named  by 
Mr.  Kienian  pauive  congestion.  In  what  is  considered  an  active  state  of 
hepatic  congestion,  the  dark  colour  extends  to  the  portal  system,  across  the 
interlobular  fissures,  leaving  intermediate  spaces,  which  remain  as  irregular 
pale  spots :  this  state  occiun  especially  in  diseases  of  the  heart.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  portal  system  is  congested,  which  is  rare,  and  occurs  gene- 
rally in  children,  the  margins  of  the  lobules  arc  dark,  and  their  centres  pale. 

The  interstices  between  the  blood-vessels  in  each  lobule  are  oc-  Spaces 

Dctwocn 

cupied  by  the  commencement  of  the  biliary  ductsj  and  they  also  vascular 
contain  a  peculiar  substance  (the  hepatic  aubatance)^  composed  of  ^^^^ 
numerous  microscopic  nucleated  corpuscles.     These  corpuscles  tho  ducts 
present  specific  characters  ;  they  are  evidently  concerned  in  the  J^f^^j® 
secretion  of  the  bile,  and  are  named  the  hepatic  cells  or  cor-  corpuadea. 
puscUa. 

Ducts. — According  to  Mr.  Kieman  the  biliary  ducts  (fig.  Commence- 
277,  d)  commence  within  the  lobules  by  numerous  ramifications,  the  ducta. 
which  form  a  closed  network  or  plexus  (6,  &),  occupying  princi- 
pally the  outer  portion  of  each  lobule.  The  anastomosis  of  the 
ducts  was  doubted  by  M  tiller,  who,  having  observed  that  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  also  in  the  embryo  of  birds,  the  biliary  ducts 
terminate  in  tufls  of  tubes,  having  free  and  blind  extremities, 
thought  it  probable  that  a  similar  structure  existed  in  the 
human  liver.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  hepatic  cells,  both  of 
these  views  have  undei*gone  considerable  modification  in  the 
opinion  of  anatomists.     Thus,  it  is  conceived  by  Krukenberg  ^iff^'rcnt 

1   nw    -111.  .         t  1  1       n         Ml  Views  upon 

and  Theile  that  the  interstices  between  the  network  of  capillary  tliis. 
blood-vessels  in  the  lobules  represent  the  reticular  ducts  of 
Kieman ;  and,  further,  that  these  interstices  or  ducts  arc 
lined,  and  in  a  manner  filled  by  the  secreting  nucleated  hepatic 
cells.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  inter  vascular  spaces 
are  bounded  by  a  proper  limitary  or  constituent  mcmbmne,  or 
whether  the  nucleated  cells  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
coats  of  the  capillaries  ;  but  the  former  opinion  is  on  the  whole 
the  more  probable.  It  has  been  further  noticed,  first  by 
Dujardin  and  Bergcr,  and  afterwards  by  Ilenle,  Muller,  and 
others,  that  the  nucleated  cells  lie  in  linear  scries  between  the 
vessels,    and   for    the    most    part    present  a   similar    radiated  Rndiated 

&muiffe~ 

amuigement  from  the  centre  towards  the  margin  of  the  lobules,  ment  of  the 
E.  H.  Weber  conceived   that   a  single    file  or  row  of  these  **^**" 
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cells  was  contained  in  each  of  the  finest  ducts,  or  rather 
formed  the  tubular  cavity  of  such  a  duct  by  successively  opening 
into  each  other.  Henle  conceives  that  the  commencing  ducts  are 
mere  interstitial  channels  in  a  mass  of  cells  filled  with  bile, 
and  that  these  nascent  and  imperfect  ducts  pass  into  others, 
which  have  a .  distinct  bounding  membrane  and  lining  epi- 
thelium. He  supposes  that  the  bile  either  exudes  from  the  cells 
into  the  intercellular  channels,  or  escapes  into  these  channels  by 
the  destruction  or  solution  of  the  adjoining  cells,  which  give 
place  to  others  successively  undergoing  the  same  process.  Other 
anatomists,  again,  as  Theile,  suppose  that  ducts  do  not  exist  at 
all  as  such  within  the  lobules,  but  commence  upon  their  outer 
surface;  and  that  the  secreted  bile  either  finds  its  way  into 
them  by  oozing  through  and  between  the  nucleated  cells,  or  is 
introduced  into  them  by  rupture  and  subsequent  intercommu- 
nication of  the  cells,  which  is  said  to  take  place  in  succession 
along  the  rows  of  cells  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the 
margin  of  a  lobule. 

The  Hepatic  cells, — These  are  nucleated  cells  of  a  spheroidal, 
compressed,  or  polyhedral  form,  (fig.  278,  a,)  having  a  mean 
diameter  of  from  tt— th  to  ^^^th  of  an  inch ;  according  to  HenM 
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they  are  some  of  them  only  Y^Y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
present  some  colour  even  when 
highly  magnified,  being  of  a  faint 
yellowish  hue.  They  usually  in- 
clude a  very  clear  bright  nucleus 
of  a  rounded  form,  within  which 
again  one  or  two  nucleoli  may  be 
seen.  The  cells  also  contain  very 
fine  granular  or  vesicular  molecules. 
In  many  cases,  too,  the  cells  of  the 

human  liver  and  of  that  of  quadrupeds  have  larger  and  smalkf 
semi-transparent  fiit-globules  in  their  interior.  Their  nndeitt 
is  frequently  quite  indistinguishable ;  and  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  cells  are  observed  which  are  provided  with  two 
separate  nuclei.  As  already  stated,  they  lie  in  rows  or  stieab 
amongst  the  vessels,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  lobules 
towards  their  circumference. 


*  Hepatic  cells.    (Dr.  Baly.)— a.  From  healthy  human  liver,     b.  Frooi 
a  case  or  supposed  cirrhosis,    c.  From  the  shcep*s  liver. 
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• 
Aberrant  biliary  ducts. — In    the  duplicaturc  of  the  peri- 

tonseum  forming  the  left  lateral  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  also 

in  the  two  fibrous  bands  which  sometimes  convert  the  fossa  for 

the  vena  cava  and  the  fissure  of  the  umbilical  vein  into  canals, 

there  have  been  found  biliary  ducts  of  tolerable  size  which  are  not 

surrounded  with  lobules.     These  aberrant  ducts^  as  they  might 

be   called,  are  described   by  Ferrein  and  by  Kicman  :   they 

anastomose  together  in  form  of  a  network,  and  are  accompanied 

by  branches  of  the  vena  portse,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  vein . 

THE   BILE. 

The  bile,  as  it  flows  from  the  liver,  is  a  thin  greenish  yellow  fluid ;  but  The  bile : 
that  which  remains  in  the  gall-bladder  becomes  darker,  more  viscid,  and  i*»  chemical 
ropy.    It  contains  as  adventitious  particles  mucus  and  ej>ithelium  corpuscles    ^numc- 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  bile  is  from  1*026  to  1*030.     It  has  a  sweetish  roua. 
bitter  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.     It  is  a  saponaceous  compound,  con- 
taining the  following  ingredients  : — water,  mucus,  colouring  matters  (com- 
posed, according  to  Berzelius,  of  a  yellow  substance  named  cholepyrrhine,  a 
brown  substance  named  bilifulvine,  and  a  green  matter  or  biliverdine),  fatty 
acids,  viz.  the  margaric  and  oleic,  combined  with  soda,  free  fat,  choles- 
tcrine,  salts,  and,  lastly,  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the  bile,  namely, 
choleic  or  bilic  acid,  a  resinous  or  fatty  acid,  which  is  also  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination with  soda.     This  choleic  acid  consists  principally  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  but  it  also  contains  nitrogen ;  it  is  very  easily  decomposed,  and 
gives  rise  to  ammoniacal  and  other  compounds. 

THE    EXCRETORY    APPARATUS    OF    THE    LIVER. 

The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  consists  of  the  hepatic  The  excre- 
duct,  the  cystic  duct,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  common  bile-  JJ^^thcmiU- 
duct,  or  ductus  communis  choledochus.  bladder. 

The  hepatic  duct,  (fig.  281,)  commencing  at  the  transverse  The  hepatic 
fissure  of  the  liver,  descends  to  the  right,  within  the  gastro-  ^^J^'^^^ 
hepatic  omentum,  in  front  of  the  vena  portsc,  and  to  the  right  of  the  liver. 
of  the  hepatic  artery.     Its  diameter  is  about  two  lines,  and  its 
length  nearly  two  inches.     At  its  lower  end  it  meets  with  the 
cystic  duct,  coming  down  from  the  gall-bladder;  and  the  two 
ducts  uniting  together  at  an  acute  angle,  form  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  (/). 

The  gall-bladder  {g)  is  a  pear-shaped  membranous  sac,  about  The  gall- 
three  or  four  inches  long,  rather  more  than  an  inch  across  at  -^^  ^^^^^ 
its  widest  part,  and  capable  of  containing  about  eight  or  ten  mm,  and 

fluid-drachms.     It  is  lodged  obliquely  in  a  fossa  on  the  under  ^"  **"  ' 
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surfucc  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  so  that  its  large  end 
or  funduSy  which  projects  beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the 
gland,  is  directed  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right,  whilst 
its  body  and  narrow  end  or  neci  are  inclined  in  an  opposite 
direction,  viz.  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  is  attached  to  the  liver 
by  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  along  the  fossa  formed  between 
the  square  lobe  and  the  remainder  of  the  right  lobe.     Its  under 
surface  is  free  and  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  here  re- 
flected fiom  the  liver,  so  as  to  include  and  support  the  gall- 
bladder  from    below.     Sometimes,   however,   the    peritonseum 
completely  surrounds  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  then  suspended 
by  a  kind  of  mesentery  at  a  little  distance  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver.    The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  free, 
projecting,  and  always  covered  with  pcriton«'eum,  touches  the 
abdominal   parietes  immediately  beneath    the   margin   of    the 
thorax,  opposite  the  tip  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilage.     Below,  it 
rests  on  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  colon  ;  and,  further 
back,  the  gall-bladder  is  in  contact  with  the  duodenum,  and 
sometimes  with  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.      In  con- 
sequence of  these  relations  with  the  hollow  viscera  and  with  the 
surface,  gall-stones  occasionally  make  their  way  from   the  gall- 
bladder into  the  intestines,  or  even  externally,  by  a  process  of 
adhesion  and   ulcerative  absorption.     The  neck  of    the  gall- 
bladder, which  is  gradually  narrowed,  forms  two  curves  upon 
itself  like  an  S,  and  then,  having  become  much  constricted,  and 
changing  its  general  direction  altogether,  bends  downwards  and 
terminates  in  the  cystic  duct. 

Structure. — Besides  the  peritona^al  investment,  the  gall- 
bladder has  two  distinct  tunics,  viz.  a  cellular  and  a  mucons 
coat. 

The  cellular  coat  is  strong,  and  consists  of  bands  of  dense 
shining  white  fibres,  which  interlace  in  all  directions.  These 
fibres  resemble  those  of  cellular  tissue ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
inference  only,  they  are  supposed  to  possess  contractility.  In 
recently  killed  quadrupeds  the  gall-bladder  contracts  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stimulus;  and  in  the  larger  species,  such  as  the  ox, 
muscular  fibres  of  the  plain  variety  have  been  found  in  this  coat 
It  forms  the  framework  of  the  organ,  and  supports  the  larger 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
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The  mucous  coat,  which  is  generally  strongly  tinged  of  a  and  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  with  bile,  is  elevated  upon  its  inner  ™"J^*" 
surface  into  innumerable  ridges,  which,  uniting  together  into 
meshes,  leave  between  them  depressions  of  different  sizes  and  of 
various  polygonal  forms.     This  structure  gives  to  the  interior  this  last  is 
of  the  gall-bladder  an  areolar  aspect,  which  is  similar  to  what  f^  -^j^^f 
is  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  vesiculse  scminales.      These  aspect. 
areolar  intervals  become  smaller  towards  the  fundus  and  neck 
of   the  gall-bladder;    and  at   the  bottom  of  the  larger  ones, 
other  minute  depressions,  rendered  visible  by  a  lens,  apparently 
lead  into  numerous  mucous  recesses  or  follicles.     The  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  columnar  epithelium, 
and  it  secretes  an  abundance  of  viscid  mucus. 

At  the  points  where  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  curves  on  At  neck  of 
itself,  there  are  strong  folds  or  projections  of  its  mucous  and  ^^^j^J^ 
cellular  coats  into  the  interior. 

The  gall-bladder  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  cystic  branch   Vessels, 
of  the  right  division  of  the  hepatic  artery,  along  which  vessel  "j^y^atics. 
it  also  receives  nerves  from  the  cseliac  plexus.     The  cystic  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  vena  portce.     The  lymphatics  join 
those  of  the  liver. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  receptacle  or  reservoir  for  such  bile  as  Uses  of  gall- 
is  not  immediately  required  in  digestion.      The  bile  contained 
within  it  becomes  darker  and  inspissated,  receiving  some  addition 
of  mucus,  and  becoming  more  ropy  and  viscid,  but  beyond  this 
it  undergoes  no  further  change. 

The  cystic  duct  is  about  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length.  The  cystic 
It  runs  downward  and  to  the  left,  thus  forming  an  angle  with 
the  direction  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  unites  with  the  hepatic 
duct  to  form  the  ductus  communis.     In  its  interior,  the  mucous  J»a»  »P»"^ 

.  'i^^i*  •!  'x  '  o  foid^  in  its 

membrane  is  elevated  in  a  singular  manner  into  a  scries  ot  interior. 
crescentic  folds,  which  are  arranged  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
succeed  closely  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  continuous  spiral  valve.  When  distended,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  duct  appears  to  be  indented  in  the  situa- 
tion of  these  folds,  and  dilated  or  swollen  in  the  intervals,  so  as 
to  present  an  irregularly  sacculated  or  twisted  appearance. 

The  common  bile  duct^  (fig.  281,/:  ductus  communis  Thecom- 
choledochus,)  the  largest  of  the  three  ducts,  being  from  two  to  ™^"^  )**** 
three  lines  in  width,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  conveys 
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the  bile  both  from  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
duodenum.  It  continues  downwards  and  backwards  in  the 
course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum,  in  front  of  the  vena  portse,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  hepatic  artery.  Having  reached  the  descending  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  it  continues  downwards  on  the  inner  and  pos- 
terior aspect  of  that  part  of  the  intestine,  covered  by  or  in- 
cluded in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and,  for  a  short  distance,  in 
contact  with  the  right  side  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Together 
with  that  duct,  it  then  perforates  the  muscular  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  after  running  obliquely  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
between  its  several  coats,  and  forming  an  elevation  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  it  becomes  somewhat  constricted,  and  opens 
by  a  common  orifice  with  the  pancreatic  duct  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  duodenum,  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third 
portions  of  that  intestine,  and  rather  more  than  three  inches 
below  the  pylorus. 

Structure, — The  structure  of  all  the  bile  ducts  is  alike. 
Their  cellular  coat  is  strong  and  distensible.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  glands,  the  openings  of 
which  are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  larger  ducts,  but  in  the 
small  subdivisions  of  the  hepatic  duct  are  arranged  in  two 
longitudinal  rows,  one  at  each  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  mouths  of  these  glands  have  been  long  known,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  merely  the  openings  of  mucous  follicles ;  but 
the  structure  of  the  glands  of  the  biliary  ducts  has  been  recently 
found  by  Theile  to  be  more  complicated.  According  to  his 
observations,  which  we  have  been  able  to  confirm,  some  of  them 
are  ramified  tubes,  which  occasionally  anastomose  together,  and 
often  present  lateral  saccular  dilatations  similar  to  the  Meibo- 
mian glands.  Others,  again,  which  are  more  solid  and  clustered 
together,  are  little  cellular  glands  opening  into  the  bile  duct  by 
a  single  orifice.  Sometimes  these  cellular  glands  are  attached 
to  the  tubular  glands,  and  open  into  them. 

Development. — According  to  some  the  gall-bladder  is  Jevelope*!  as  a 
branch  or  diverticulum  from  the  bile  duct  outside  the  liver;  but  Meckel 
says  it  arises  in  a  deep  notch  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  It  is  at  first 
tubular,  and  then  has  a  rounded  form.  The  alveoli  in  its  interior  appear 
about  the  sixth  month.  At  the  seventh  month  it  first  contains  bile.  In  the 
frctus  its  direction  is  more  horizontal  than  in  the  adult. 
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Varitlks  in  Ihe  eitretory  apparetia  of  the  liver. — The  gall-blailder  is  oc-   Varietiei  in 
casionally  wanting  ;  in  which  caic  the  hepatic  duct  ia  much  dilated  within  gall-bUdder 
the  liver,  or  ia  eome  paK  of  its  cuuTse.     Sometimes  Ibc  gall-bladder  is  irre-   ju^,,, 
giikr  in  form,  or  ie  conatricted  across  its  middle,  or,  but  much  more  rarely, 
it  is  pftltiallf  divided  in  a  longitudinal  direction.    Direct  communications  by 
means  of  small  duels,  (iramcd  hcpato-cjrstic,)  passing  from  the  liver  to  the 
gall-bladder,  exist  regularly  in  various  animals  ;  nnd  tlicy  are  aometimcs 
found,  as  an  uausual  formation,  in  the  human  subjeci. 

The  right  and  left  dinaioDS  of  the  hepatic  iluct  sometimes  continue  sepa- 
rate for  some  distance  within  the  gostro-hepalic  omentum.  Lastly,  the 
common  bile  duet  not  unfrequcnlly  opens  into  the  duodenum,  apart  from 
the  pancreatic  duet. 

DBVBLOPHBNT   AND   FIETAL    rECHUtBITIBS    OF   THE    LIVEB. 

The  liver  bcgitts  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period  offtetal  life.     Its  de-   Dtrelop- 
velopment  has  been  traced  in  the  bird,  (fig.  279,)  from  a  conical  protrusion   ipent^ol 

Fig.  279.* 


of  the  intestinal  canal  ('),surrotmded  by  a  soft  masE  or  blastema {'),  in  which,  at  fim  a 
by  ■  subsequent  process  of  growth,  the  ducts  arc  fomiod.    In  the  mammalian  '°Jt  ""'S 
embryo  (the  dog)  it  has  been  found  by  Bischoff  to  commence  by  o  double  proiruMor 
man  of  blastema  attached  to  the  outer  wall  uf  the  inlciitinal  tube  imine-    nf  intcBlir 
diatcly  beneath  the  dilatation  for  the  stomach,  and  having  a  conical  pro-  '"'>'''''■ 
tnuion  of  the  internal  membrane  passing  into  each  division  of  tlie  mass.     Itj   \fi\^ 
a  very  early  condition,  rauiificd  lines  or  comiiicnciiig  ducts  may  be  seen  as 
in  other  glands  ;  but  this  appearance  is  not  afterwards  visible,  owing  to  tlic 
thickness  and  colour  of  the  gland,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nucleated  cells. 

Six. — Ia  the  human  f<etus,  at  the  third  or  fourth  week,  the  liver  h  sai<l  to  lis  tivi  in 

*  Early  condition  of  the  liver  in  the  chick  at  the  fifth  day  uf  iucubn- 
tiiHi,  (Muller.)  — 1.  The  heart,  as  a  simple  curved  lube.  2,  3.  The 
intestinal  tnbe.  3.  Conical  protrusion  of  the  coat  of  the  commencing  iiitra- 
tine,  on  which  the  blastema  of  the  liver  is  formed.  4.  T lie  rudimentary 
liver.     5.  Portion  of  tlie  mucous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 
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tettoM :  constitute  one  hnlf  llic  weight  of  the  wliolc  bojy.     Tliis  proportion,  how- 

at  tint  itTj   ever,  jfraduBlly  decreases  as  JcTclopment  mlvaDces,  until  at  the  full  period 

'^'  the  relative  weight  of  lliefiEHil  liver  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  18. 

Lobe>  uo  1"  ^'"^  "^''y  ''ui'"x  ''"^  right  nud  left  lubes  of  llic  liver  are  of  equal,  or 

eqDal.  ncerly  equal,  size  ;    and  just  bcfurc  birth  the  difference  between  them  it 

not  great,  the  relative  weight  of  the   left  lohe  to  the  right  being  nctriyu 
1  to  16. 
Porition  is         PotU'ton. — In  consequence  of  the  greater  equality  as  to  size  between  the 
man  ayin-     (,^0  lubes,  the  position  of  the  ftelal  liver  in  the  nbdomen  is  more  symnic- 
""*  tricol,  OS  rt^rds  the  middle  line  of  the  bo<iy.     In  the  very  early  fcetus  it 

occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  and  at  the  full  period  it 
still  dcBcetids  an  iuch  and  a  half  below  the  margin  uf  the  tliorax,  ovcrtajis  the 
spleen  on  the  left  side,  and  reaches  nearly  down  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on 
ihe  right. 
Itiibrm  ii  Form,  Colour,  tfc. — The  fcetal  liver  is  thiclier  from  above  down Wftrds,  and 

ronndn,        hog  therefore  a  rounder  form  than  in  the  adult.     Il  is  gencrolly  of  a  darter 
colauT  '^'"^'     ^'^  eonsialenco  and  specific  gravity  arc  both  less  than  in  the  adult. 

darker.  Blood- I'essclt. — Lastly,  (he  blood-vessels  of  ihe  foilal  liver  present  moel 

II*  blood-      important  peculiarities,  with  which,  indeed,  all  those  previously  mentioord 
*euel>Bi«     life  more  or  less  coimcctcd. 

petuliar.  yj^  ^^  ^-^^^  moment  of  birth  niosl  of  the  blood  returned  from  the  placentt 

by  the  umbilical  vein  posses  through  the  liver  of  the  fuctus  before  it  rcocbes 
Courts  of  the  hcnrt.  At  tliis  period  the  umbilical  vein  runs  from  the  umbilicus  aloag 
J^'"*!  the  free  margin  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  towonls 
the  anterior  border  and  un- 
der surface  of  the  liver, 
beneath  which  it  is  lodged 
(Kg.  28<),>>)  in  the  umbilical 
fissure,  anil  |irocecJs  as  far 
06  the  transverse  Assure. 
Here  it  divides  into  tira 
brauchcB ;  one  of  these  (*), 
the  amallcr  of  the  two,  con- 
tinues onward  in  ihe  same 
direction,  and  joins  the  vena 
Dnctoi  cava  (')  ;  this  is  the  duclat 

venoiut        vtnosut,  which  occupies  ihc  jM)3teriur  port  of  the  lungitudiiinl  fissure,  anJ 
gives  to  il  the  name  of  tlie  fossa  of  ihe  ductus  vciiosu.s.  Tlie  other  and  lai^ 

*  Under  surface  of  the  fcelul  liver,  with  its  great  blood-vessels,  at  tht 
full  periiHl.  The  rounded  outline  of  the  organ,  and  the  eompntativelt 
siuoir  difference  uf  size  lietweeii  its  two  lobes,  arc  seen.  a.  The  uinbtlicBl 
vein,  lying  in  the  umbilical  fissure,  and  turning  to  the  right  side  at  liie 
IranHVvrsc  fissure  (u),  to  join  the  vena  jiurta  (p)  :  the  branch  marked  d,  named 
the  ductus  venosus,  continues  stmij^ht  un  to  Join  the  vena  cava  iuferior  (t). 
A  few  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  enter  the  substance  uf  the  1iv<.-r  at  once. 
g.  The  jjull- bladder.  CAftcr  au  enlarged  model.) 


Fig,  2eo.» 
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branch  (the  trunk  of  the  urabilicnl  vein)  turns  to  the  right  along  the  trans- 
Tcrso  or  portal  fi68ure(*),  and  ends  in  the  vena  portas  (p),  which  in  the  foetus  is 
comparatively  of  small  dimensions.  Moreover,  the  umbilical  vein,  as  it  lies 
in  the  umbilical  fissure,  and  before  it  joins  the  vena  portse,  gives  off  some 
lateral  branches,  which  enter  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  also  sends  a  few 
branches  to  the  square  lobe  and  to  the  lobe  of  Spigclius. 

The  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  therefore  reaches  the  ascending  vena  cava  Blood  of 
in  three  different  ways.    Some  passes  directly  into  it  by  the  ductus  venosus ;  umbilical 
another,  and  the  principal  portion,  passes  first  through  the  portal   veins, 
and  then  through  the  hepatic  veins ;  whilst  a  third  portion  enters  the  liver 
directly,  and  is  also  returned  to  the  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins. 

Changes  after  birth, — Immediately  after  birth,  at  the  cessation  of  the  Changes 
current  hitherto  passing  through  the  umbilical  vein,  and  at  the  commence-  "**■'  "*''"  • 
ment  of  an  increased  circulation  through  the  lungs,  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  liver  is  diminished  perhaps  two-thirds.     The  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  contraction 
Tenosus  become  empty  and  contracted,  and,  soon  after,  they  begin  to  be  |*/  y°>bi- 
obliterated,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  the  fibrous  cords  already  de-  jjj,j  ductus 
scribed — that    one  which  represents  the  umbilical  vein,  constituting   the  venosus  ; 
round  ligament  of  the  liver.    At  the  end  of  six  days  the  ductus  venosus  has 
been  found  to  be  closed ;  but  it  sometimes  continues  open  for  several  weeks. 

Concurrently  with,  and  doubtless  in  some  measure  dependent  on,  the  sud-  changes  in 
den  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  liver  after  birth,  this  bulk  ; 
organ  appears  at  first  to  become  absolutely  lighter  ;  and,  according  to  some 
data,  this  decrease  of  weight  is  not  recovered  from  until  th(>  conclusion  of 
the  first  year.  After  that  period,  the  liver,  though  it  increases  in  size,  grows 
more  slowly  than  the  body,  so  that  its  relative  weight  in  regard  to  the  body, 
which  was  1  to  18  just  before  birth,  becomes  gradually  less  and  less.  At 
about  ^ye  or  six  years  of  age  it  has  reached  the  proportion  maintained 
during  the  rest  of  life,  viz.  1  to  36. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  left  lobe  to  that  of  the  right  (which,  as  above  changes  in 
stated,  is  about  1  to  1*6  immediately  before  birth)  undergoes  a  diminution  |^®  ^"^*  °' 
afterwards.     Thus,  at  a  month  old,  it  has  been  found  to  be  as  I  to  3,  and  in 
after  life  the  proportion  is  generally  I  to  4  or  5. 

VarietieM, — The  liver  is  not  subject  to  great  or  frequent  deviation  from  its  Varieties  in 
ordinary  characters.  Sometimes  it  retains  the  thick  rounded  fonu  wliich  it  *'*^^' 
presents  in  the  foetus ;  and  it  has  occasionally  been  found  without  any 
division  into  lobes.  On  the  contrary,  Soemnierring  has  recorded  u  case  in 
which  the  adult  liver  was  divided  into  twelve  lobes  ;  and  similar  eases  of 
multiple  liver  (resembling  that  of  some  animals)  have  been  now  and  then 
observed  by  others.  A  detached  portion,  forming  a  sort  of  accessor!/  liver,  is 
occasionally  found  appended  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  gland  by  a  fold  of 
peritonaeum  containing  blood-vessels. 


THE    PAKCBEAS. 

The  The  paiicreat  (fig.  281,  A,  I:  vttS  «f£«Sj   afl  flesh)  is  a 

pancrou.     Jong,  narrow,  flattened  gland,  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other, 

i>  placed  at  which  licB  deeply  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  abdomen,  immediately  bc- 

abdomsD.      '''"*^  ^''^  Btoinaeh,  and  opposite  the  6rst  lumbar  vertebra.     Its 

larger  end,  which  is  turned  to  the  right,  is  embraced  by  ibe 

curvature  of  the  duodenum,  whilst  its  left  or  narrow  extremity 

reachcB  to  a  somewhat  higher  level,  and  is  in  contact  with  the 

spleen.     It  extends,  therefore,  across  the  epigastric  into  both 

hypochondriac  regions. 

Iti  roriD  In  its  general  form  the  pancreas  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 

hammer,  or,  what  is  a  better  comparison,  to  a  dog''s  tongue.   Its 

Fig.  281.'^ 


broad  end  is  named  the  head  (A),  the  narrow  extremity  the 
lail  ((),  and  the  intermediate  portion,  which  is  compressed  in 
front  and  behind,  the  l>odt/  of  the  gland  (i). 

*  In  this  lig;urc,  which  is  altered  from  Tieilcinnnn,  the  liver  and  ftO' 
niach  arc  turned  u]>,  to  shew  the  duodenum,  the  pniicrcas,  and  the  8)ileci]. 
I.  Tlie  under  Riirfacc  of  the  liver,  g.  Onll-bladdcr.  f.  The  coniinun  bile 
duct,  funned  by  the  union  of  a  duct  from  tlie  gall-bladifer,  called  the  cvslie 
duct,  and  uf  the  hepatic  dnct  coming  from  the  liver,  o.  The  cardiac  end  of 
the  etomaeh,  where  the  oeijophngiis  enters,  i.  Under  surface  of  the  Monioch. 
/I.  I'yloric  end  uf  stomuch.  d.  Duodenuni.  k.  Ilciid  uf  pitncrcos ;  t,  tail ; 
and  I,  body  of  lliatgliuid.  ThcsuWlanccof  the  {loncrcuK  h  rcmnvedin  ffoiil, 
to  sliew  the  pancreatic  duct  (r)  and  iIk  branches,  r.  I'hv  spleen,  v.  The 
hilus,  at  ivhich  the  blood-vessels  enter,  c.  Oniniof  diiiphrngni.  h.  Superiur 
V.    u.  Aorla. 
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The  right  or  large  end  of  the  pancreas  is  bent  from  above  and 
downwards,  and  accurately  fills  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum.  ^"^^»®"- 
The  lower  extremity  of  this  curved  portion  passes  to  the  left, 
behind  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  forming  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  canal  in  which  they  are  enclosed.     This  part  of  the 
gland    is    sometimes  marked  off  from   the   rest,  and    is  then  The  lesser 
named  the  lesser  pancreas,  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  varies  considerably,  in  different  cases,  in  its  size  Size  and 
and  weight.  It  is  usually  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  about  Ij  ^*^'^  *' 
inch  in  average  breadth,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness,  being  thicker  at  its  head  and  along  its  upper  border 
than  elsewhere.  The  weight  of  the  gland,  according  to  Krausc 
and  Clendinning,  is  usually  from  2i  oz.  to  3^  oz. ;  but  Meckel 
has  noted  it  as  high  as  6  or.,  and  Scemmcrring  as  low  as  l^oz. 

The  principal  attachment  of  the  pancreas  is  to  the  duode-  Connexions 
nuin  ((f),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  numerous  blood-vessels 
and  cellular  tissue,  but  more  particularly  by  its  own  excretory 
duct  or  ducts.     It  is  also  retained  in  its  position  by  its  connex- 
ion   with  several   large    blood-vessels,   and  by  a  layer  of  the  with  peri- 
peri  tonseum.     Thus,  its  anterior  surface,  concealed  by  the  lower  ^^J^*"™* 
border  of  the  stomach,  which  moves  freely  over  the  gland,  is 
covered  by  that  part  of  the  peritoneeum  which  forms  the  ascend- 
ing layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  along  the  root  of  which 
the  gland  may  be  said  to  lie.     Behind,  the  pancreas  is  attached  with  other 
by   cellular  tissue   to   the  vena  cava,  the  aorta,  the  superior  ^'»*c«'^> 
mesenteric  artery  (n)  and  vein,  the  commencement  of  the  vena 
ports,  and  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  all  of  which  parts,  be- 
sides many  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  arc  interposed  between 
it  and  the  upper  lumbar  vertebra.     To  the  left  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  pancreas  is  attached  behind  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
left  supra-renal  capsule  and  kidney  and  to  the  renal  vessels.     Of  with 
the   large   vessels  situated  behind  the   pancreas,  the  superior  ^a*'if^-^''^"J- 
mesenteric  artery  and  vein  are  embraced  by  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  enclosed  in   a  complete  canal, 
through  which  they  pass  downwards  and  forwards,  and   then 
appear  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas,  between  it  and 
the  termination  of  the  duodenum.     The  caeliac  axis  is  above  the 
pancreas ;   and  lying  in  a  groove  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
gland  arc  found  the  splenic  artery  and  vein,  the  vein  pursuing  a 
straight,  and  the  artery  a  tortuous  course,  (6gs.  143, 158.)   Both 
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of  these  vessels  supply  numerous  branches  to  the  body  and  tail 
of  tlie  pancreas,  the  narrow  extremity  of  which  is  thus  suspended 
or  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  spleen.  The  head  of  the 
pancreas,  embraced  by  the  inner  curved  border  of  the  duodenum, 
is  attached  more  particularly  to  the  descending  and  transverse 
portions  of  that  intestine,  beyond  wliich  it  projects  somewhat 
both  in  front  and  behind.  The  ductus  communis  clioledocfaos 
passes  down  behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  is  generally 
received  into  a  sort  of  groove  or  canal  in  its  substance. 

Structure, — The  pancreas  belongs  to  the  class  of  compound 
conglomerate  glands.  In  its  general  characters,  and  also  in  its 
intimate  structure,  it  closely  resembles  the  salivary  glands,  but 
it  is  somewhat  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture.  It  consists  of 
numerous  lobes  and  lobules,  of  various  sizes,  held  together  by 
cellular  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  ducts.  The  cellular  tissue  pe* 
netratcs  between  the  larger  and  smaller  lobules,  and  connects 
them  more  or  less  firmly  together  into  groups  and  into  a  whole; 
it  also  serves  to  attach  the  entire  gland  to  adjacent  parts,  but  it 
fonns  no  consistent  investment  or  capsule  around  it.  The  lobuleSf 
aggregated  into  masses,  are  rounded  or  slightly  flattened  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  be  moulded  or  adjusted  compactly  to  each 
other ;  their  substance  is  of  a  reddish  cream-colour,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  commencing  ducts  and  vessels  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  lobules  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  has  been  already 
described  (p.  1009). 

The  principal  excretory  duct,  called  the  pancreatic  duct,  (fig. 
281,  ^,)  or  the  canal  of  Wirsung^  (by  whom  it  was  discovered 
in  the  human  subject  in  1642,)  runs  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  gland,  from  left  to  right,  buried  completely  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  placed  rather  nearer  its  lower  than  its  upper  border. 
Commencing  by  the  union  of  the  small  ducts  derived  from  the 
groups  of  lobules  composing  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  rcceiv* 
ing  in  succession  at  various  angles,  and  from  all  sides,  the  ducts 
from  the  body  of  the  gland,  the  canal  of  Wirsung  increases  in 
size  as  it  advances  towards  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  where, 
amongst  other  large  branches,  it  is  usually  joined  by  one  derived 
from  that  portion  of  the  gland  called  the  lesser  pancreas.  Curv- 
ing slightly  downwards,  the  pancreatic  duct  then  comes  into 
contact  with  the  left  side  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
which  it  accompanies  to  the  back  part  of  the  descending  portion 
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of  the  ducKlenum.     Here  the  two  ducts,  placed  side  by  side,  porforatefl 
Dass  very  obliquely  through  the  muscular  and  cellular  coats  of  ^^*  ^^ 

duodcDuin  * 

the  intestine,  and  terminate,  as  already  described,  (p.  1076,)  on 

its  internal  mucous  surface,  by  a  common  orifice,  situated  at  the  ends  within 

junction  of  the  descending  and  horizontal  portions  of  the  duo-  '^ 

denum,  between  three  and  four  inches  below  the  pylorus.     It 

sometimes  occurs  that  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  common  bile 

duct  open  separately  into  the  duodenum.    The  pancreatic  duct, 

with  its  branches,  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  glandular 

substance,  from  the  very  white  appearance  of  its  thin  fibrous 

walls.    Its  widest  part,  near  the  duodenum,  is  from  1  line  to  1^  Sizcofduct, 

line  in  diameter,  or  nearly  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill ;  but  it  ""** 

may  be  easily  distended  beyond  that  size.     It  is  lined  by  a  structure. 

remarkably  thin  and  smooth  mucous  membrane,  which  near  the 

termination  of  the  duct  occasionally  presents  a  few  scattered 

follicles. 

Sometimes  the  pancreatic  duct  is  double  up  to  its  point  of  Duct  is 
entrance  into  the  duodenum ;  and  a  still  further  deviation  from  JJ^uJle"**^' 
the  ordinary  condition  is  not  unfrequently  observed,  in  which 
there  is  a  aupplementary  duct,  derived  from  the  lesser  pancreas 
or  some  part  of  the  head  of  the  gland,  opening  into  the  duode- 
num by  a  distinct  orifice,  at  a  distance  of  even  one  inch  or  more 
from  the  termination  of  the  principal  duct.     Like  the  salivary  Blood- 
glands,  the  pancreas  receives  its  blood-vessels  at  all  points.     Its  y^^f^^chof 
arteries  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  pancreatico-duodenal  branch  from 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  from  the  splenic  artery ;  but  it  also 
receives  branches  from  the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric.     Its 
blood  is  returned  by  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins. 
Its  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  vessels  and  glands.  The  iu  nerves. 
nerves  of  the  pancreas  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

Detfeiopment. — In  its  origin  and  development,  the  pancreas  altogether  re-   Develop- 
sembles  the  salivary  glands.     It  appears  a  little  earlier  than  these  glands,  in   ment. 
the  form  of  a  small  bud  from  the  left  side  of  the  intestinal  tube,  close  to  tlie 
commencing  spleen. 

Secretion. — The  fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas,  called  the  pancreatic  juice,   pancreatic 
flows  into  the  duodenum  through  the  common  orifice  of  the  two  ducts,  pro-  juice : 
bably  accompanied  by  some  bile,  and,  then  being  mixed  with  the  ch)^ne, 
assists  in  the  further  changes  of  the  latter.    Owing  to  the  striking  resem- 
blances in  structure  between  the  pancreas  and  the  salivary  glands,  the  former 
was  named  by  the  German  anatomists  the  abdominal  salivary  gland ;  but 
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recent  analyses  liave  shewn  some  important  differences  in  the  constitution  of 
their  rcsi>ectivc  secretions.  Like  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  a  clear 
colourless  fluid,  which  has  diffused  in  it  a  few  microscopic  corpuscles ;  it 
presents  sometimes  an  acid  and  sometimes  on  alkaline  reaction,  and  it 
contains  mucus,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
pliosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  differs  from  saliva,  in  having  a  larger 
proportion  of  solid  constituents,  in  containing  albumen  and  cascine,  and  in 
being  quite  free  from  sulphocyanogen. 
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THE    SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  (fig.  281,  r:  lien,  (T'xrXriv)  is  a  soft,  highly  vascular, 
and  easily  distensible  organ,  of  a  dark  bluish  or  purplish  grey 
colour.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  at  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  (fig.  J42,  ®),  between  that  viscus  and  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  protected  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
Though  extraordinarily  rich  in  blood-vessels,  the  spleen  has  no 
excretory  duct ;  it  is  therefore  associated  by  anatomists  vrith 
the  thyroid  body  and  supra-renal  capsules^  as  one  of  the  class  of 
blood-glands  or  vascular  glands. 

The  shape  of  the  spleen  is  irregular  and  somewhat  variable: 
it  forms  a  compressed  oval  mass,  placed  nearly  vertically  in  the 
body,  and  having  two  faces,  one  external  convex  and  free, 
which  is  turned  to  the  left,  the  other  internal  and  concaTe, 
which  is  directed  to  the  right,  and  is  applied  to  the  cardiac  end 
or  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach.  The  borders  or  circumfe^ 
ence  resulting  from  the  junction  of  these  two  faces  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  description,  be  conveniently  considered  as  forming 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  border,  and  an  upper  and  lower  end. 

The  external  free  convex  face  of  the  spleen,  smooth  and  co- 
vered by  the  peritonaeum,  is  in  contact  with  the  under  sur&ce 
of  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  corresponds  with  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs.  The  internal  concave  face  is 
irregular,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  or  surfisu^s, 
one  anterior  and  larger,  the  other  posterior  and  smaller,  whicb 
meet  at  a  longitudinal  or  vertical  fissure,  named  the  kilus  or 
fissure  of  the  spleen  (v).  Along  the  bottom  of  this  fissure  are 
large  openings  or  depressions,  which  transmit  blood-vessels,  with 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  to  and  from  the  interior  of  the  oigan. 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  distinct  fissure,  but  merely  a  row  of 
openings  for  the  vessels;  and  in  others  the  situation  of  the 
hilus  is  occupied  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  interrupted  bj  the 
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vascular  orifices.     Two  layers  of  peritonaeum,  reflected  from  the  ismipported 
spleen,  at  the  borders  of  the  hilus,  on  to  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  ^^^\ 
the  stomach,  and  containing  between  them  the  splenic  vessels  splenic 
and  nerves  and  the  vasa  brevia,  constitute  the  gaslro-sphnic  **"**^"^™ 
omentum  (ligamentum  gastro-lienale),  which  thus  serves  to  attach 
the  spleen  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.      In  front  of  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  the  concave  face  of  the  spleen  is  smooth, 
invested  with  peritonseum,  and  is  closely  applied  to  the  stomach; 
the  posterior  portion  of  that  face,  situated  behind  the  ligament 
and  hilus,  is  in  contact  with  the  left  pillar  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  corresponding  supra-renal  capsule.     The  tail  of  the  pancreas 
touches  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  spleen. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  spleen,  which  is  free,  and  curved 
80  as  to  be  applied  to  the  stomach,  is  thin,  and  often  slightly 
notched,  especially  towards  its  lower  part.  The  posterior  border 
and  upper  end  are  thick  or  rounded,  and  rest  against  the  left 
■  kidney  and  the  diaphragm.  To  the  former  the  spleen  adheres 
by  loose  cellular  tissue;  and  to  the  latter  it  is  attached  by  a  and  by  its 
reflection  of  the  peritonseum,  named  the  suspensory  ligament  '^^"^7 
(ligamentum  phrenicoJienale).  The  lower  end  is  pointed,  and 
is  in  contact  with  the  left  end  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  or  with 
the  transverse  mesocolon. 

As  the  spleen  is  attached  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  Jt  moTes 
the  stomach,  and  by  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  diaphragm,  ["on^a^ 
its  position  in  the  abdomen  is  necessarily  changed  by  the  move-  inspiration. 
ments  of  those  parts.     Thus,  during  expiration  and  inspiration, 
it  rises  and  falls  with   the   diaphragm,  —  not,    however,    de- 
scending below  the  margins  of  the  ribs,  when  of  its  ordinary 
size. 

The  spleen  varies  in  magnitude  more  than  any  other  organ  Its  size 
in  the  body;  and  this  not  only  in  different  subjects,  but 
in  the  same  individual,  under  different  conditions — sometimes 
appearing  shrunk,  and  at  others  being  much  distended.  On 
this  account  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  state  what  are  its 
ordinary  weight  and  dimensions :  in  the  adult  it  is  generally 
about  6  or  5^  inches  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end,  3  or  4 
inches  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  and  1  or  li 
inch  from  its  external  to  its  internal  surface;  and  its  usual 
▼olume,  according  to  Krause,  is  from  9|  to  15  cubic  inches. 
In  the  greater  number  of  a  series  of  cases  examined  by  Dr.  John  and  weight 
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Rcid,  its  weight  raDged  from  5  to  7  oz.  in  the  male,  and  was 
somewhat  less  in  the  female ;  but  even  when  perfectly  free  from 
disease,  it  may  fluctuate  between  4  and  10  oz.  After  the  age  of 
forty  the  average  weight  gradually  diminishes.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  organ,  according  to  Haller,  Scemmerring,  and 
Krause,  is  about  1*060  to  1*000.  In  intermittent  and  in  other 
fevers  the  spleen  is  much  distended  and  enlarged,  reaching 
below  the  ribs,  and  weighing  as  much  as  18  or  SO  lbs.  In 
enlargement  and  solidification  of  this  organ,  it  has  been  known 
to  weigh  upwards  of  40  lbs. ;  and  it  has  been  found  reduced  by 
atrophy  to  two  drachms. 

Structure. — The  spleen  has  two  membranous  investments, — a 
serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritonscum,  and  a  special  albu- 
gincous  fibro-elastic  tunic.  The  substance  of  the  oi^n,  which 
is  very  soft  and  easily  lacerated,  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
colour,  but  acquires  a  bright  red  hue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  substance  of  the  spleen  is  paler,  and 
has  a  greyish  aspect.  It  also  varies  in  density,  being  occasionally 
rather  solid  though  friable.  The  substance  of  the  organ  consists 
of  a  reticular  frame-work  of  white  elastic  bands,  of  an  immense 
proportion  of  blood-vessels,  the  laiger  of  which  run  in  elastic 
canals,  and  of  a  peculiar  intervening  pulpy  substance,  besides 
lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  has 
no  system  of  ducts. 

The  external  serous  or  pcritona^al  coat  is  thin,  smooth,  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  elastic  tunic  beneath,  but  it  may  be  de* 
tached  by  careful  dissection,  commencing  at  the  borders  of  the 
liilus.  It  forms  only  a  partial  covering  for  the  spleen,  for  though 
it  closely  invests  the  free  surface  of  this  organ,  it  is  wanting  op- 
posite the  hilus  and  at  the  posterior  border,  where  the  peritonseum 
is  reflected  from  the  spleen  on  to  the  stomach  and  diaphragm. 

The  internal y  elastic,  or  proper  tunic  is  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  serous  coat,  unlike  which  it  covers  the  entire 
surface  of  the  organ.  It  is  whitish  in  colour,  and  is  composed  of 
interlaced  bundles  of  cellular  tissue  mixed  with  a  fine  elastic 
tissue.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  found,  especially  in  the 
bullock's  spleen,  pale  soft  fibres,  apparently  plain  or  unstriped 
muscular  fibres,  resembling  those  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries.* 


*  The  etatcmeut  in  the  text  is  founded  on  what  I  had  observed  more 
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This  elastic  tunic  cannot  be  raised  from  the  spleen,  because  nu- 
merous bands  or  prolongations  pa»s  from  its  internal  surface  into 
the  substance  of  the  oi^n.  Along  the  hilus  this  coat  is  reflected 
into  the  interior  of  the  spleen,  in  the  form  of  elastic  sheaths  or 
canals,  which  surround  or  include  the  large  blood-vessels  and 
nenreSy  and  their  principal  branches.  Stretching  across  in  all 
directions  between  these  sheaths,  and  traversing  the  intermediate 
substance  of  the  spleen,  are  multitudes  of  small  elastic  bands, 
named  trabecula  (diminutive  of  trabs,  a  beam)  :  many  of  these 
bands,  moreover,  are  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
proper  tunic  of  the  spleen,  which  they  exactly  resemble  in 
structure,  and  of  which  they  form  the  inward  prolongations  just 
spoken  of.  The  proper  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  trabecule  being  all  of  a  highly  elastic  nature,  constitute  a 
distensible  framework,  which  contains  in  its  interstices  or  areolae 
the  vessels  and  the  red  pulpy  substance  of  the  spleen.  It  is 
owing  to  this  structure,  endowed  perhaps  with  vital  contractility 
as  well  as  mere  elasticity,  that  the  organ  is  capable  of  such  great 
and  sudden  alterations  of  size.  The  arrangement  of  the  elastic 
sheaths  and  trabecule  may  be  easily  displayed  by  pressing  and 
washing  out  the  intervening  substance. 

The  splenic  artery  and  vein,  alike  remarkable  for  their  great 
proportionate  size,  having  entered  the  spleen  by  six  or  more 
branches,   ramify   in   its   interior,  enclosed  within   the   elastic 


■ends  off 
•heaths  for 
Tetsels, 

andalM 
tnibeGuIae. 


The  blood- 
TeMcls  are 
very  largp. 


than  two  years  ago,  and  hayc  since  been  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  in  my 
lectures.  The  ooBcrvation,  however,  was  not  followed  up.  Since  the  above 
was  in  type,  I  have  received  from  Professor  Kolliker  a  paper  (from  the 
'^  Mittheilungen  der  Zurcher  naturforschenden  Gesellchaft/  for  June  1847) 
containing  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  him  into  the  structure  of 
the  spleen  in  many  different  animals,  from  which,  witliout  being  aware  of 
my  observation,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  spleen  is  a  "  muscular 
oigan."  The  muscular  fibres  are  of  the  plain  variety,  and  mixed  with 
elflUBtic  or  nuclear  fibres.  In  some  animals,  as  the  pig,  dog,  and  cat,  they 
exist  in  the  allugineous  or  proper  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  the 
trabecule ;  in  the  rabbit  they  are  wanting  in  the  coat,  and  in  the  ox,  accord- 
ing to  Kdlliker,  they  ore  round  only  in  the  small-sized  and  microscopic 
trabcculos,  the  rest  of  the  trabecular  structure  and  proper  coat  consisting 
merely  of  elastic  and  cellular  tissue.  He  finds  that  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  spleen  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  short  flat  pole  fibres  from  J. 
to  ^  inch  long,  bearing  oblong  nuclei.  As  to  the  human  spleen,  he  could 
discover  muscular  structure  neither  in  the  proper  coat,  nor  in  the  larger 
trabeculce  ;  but  the  fine  microscopic  trabecula?  appeared  to  be  made  up  of 
elongated  cells,  with  round  nuclei,  which  he  is  disposed  to  regard  as  elements 
constituting  a  muscular  tissue.  He  could  obtain  no  unequivocal  evidence  of 
contraction  on  irritating  the  spleen  in  recently  killed  animals. — W.  S. 
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sheatks  already  described.  The  smaller  branches  of  the  arteries 
run  along  the  trabeculse,  and  terminate  in  the  proper  substance  of 
the  spleen  in  small  tufts  or  pencils  of  capillary  vessels.  The 
veins,  which  greatly  exceed  the  arteries  in  size,  anastomose  fre- 
quently together,  so  as  to  form  a  close  venous  plexus,  placed  in 
the  intervals  between  the  trabeculse,  and  supported  by  them.  It 
IS  stated  by  Krausc  that  the  veins  form  numerous  lateral  dilata- 
tions or  diverticula,  which  communicate  with  the  general  plexus, 
and  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  principally  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  veins.  Each  large  vein  also  receives  in  its  course 
many  small  branches,  the  orifices  of  which  give  a  dotted  appear- 
ance to  the  interior  of  the  vein.  From  the  facility  with  which 
fluid  injections  pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  sets  of  vessels  must  be  very  free; 
but  the  mode  in  which  it  takes  place  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  spleen  is  a  soft  pulpy  mass, 
of  a  dank  reddish  brown  colour,  which,  when  squeezed  out 
from  between  the  trabecular,  resembles  grumous  blood,  and,  like 
that  fluid,  acquires  a  brighter  hue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
pulpy  substance  lies  altogether  outside  the  veins,  between  the 
branches  of  the  venous  plexus.  As  shewn  by  the  microscope,  it 
consists  chiefly  of  numerous  rounded  granular  bodies,  which 
have  a  reddish  colour,  and  are  about  the  size  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles. Their  cohesion  is  very  slight,  and  the  terminal  tufts  of 
the  arterial  system  of  vessels  spread  out  amongst  them.  In 
examining  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  elongated  caudate  cor- 
puscles are  seen  in  rather  laige  numbers. 

On  closely  inspecting  the  surface  of  a  section  of  the  spleen,  a 
number  of  white  spots  of  variable  size  are  always  seen.  For  the 
most  part  these  are  evidently  the  ends  of  divided  trabeculse  or 
blood-vessels ;  but  in  the  ox,  pig,  sheep,  and  some  other  animals, 
and  also,  too,  in  the  human  subject,  there  are  found  distinct 
white  vesicular  bodies  attached  to  the  trabecular  which  support 
the  small  arteries,  and  embedded  in  groups  of  six  or  eight 
together  in  the  dark  red  substance  of  the  spleen.  These  little 
vesicles  or  capsules,  formerly  known  as  the  Malpighian  corpu9- 
cles  of  the  spleen,  were  discovered  in  the  pig  by  Malpighi,  who 
thought  they  were  situated  within  the  veins.  They  are 
rounded  capsules,  varying  in  diameter  from  ^yth  to  jVth  of  an 
inch,   and    consisting   of    two   coats,  the    external    apparently 
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continuous  with  the  trabecular  tissue  supporting  the  arteries. 
They  are  filled  with  a  soft,  white,  semi-fluid  matter,  which 
contains  microscopic  globules,  resembling,  except  in  colour, 
those  composing  the  red  pulp  of  the  spleen.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  both  these  kinds  of  globules  are  very  like  the 
chyle  corpuscles. 

These  capsules  are  attached  in  groups  to  the  smaller  vas-  Ammge- 
cular  sheaths  or  trabeculse,  by  the  minute  branches  of  a  small  ^pgajea. 
artery,    which    is    itself   supported  by  the   elastic    sheath    or 
band.     In  some  of  the  lower  animals  they  are  sessile,  but  in  the 
human  spleen  they  are  pedunculated.     The  arterial  capillaries  Their 
do  not  penetrate  them,  but  appear  to  form  around  them  a  sort  ^\*^'^*'*" 
of  vascular  coat  or  envelope.     It  has  bieen  conjectured  by  some 
that  these  vesicular  bodies   are  dilatations  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  spleen,  but  their  true  nature  and  connexions  are  not 
yet  ascertained. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen  are  very  abundant,  and  The  lym- 
form  a  sup^dal  and  deep  set.     The  superficial  set  appear  as  a  nufng^*™ 
network   beneath  the   serous  coat,  receive  occasional  branches 
from  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  and  run  towards  the  hilus. 
The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  emerge 
with  them  at  the  hilus,  whence,  communicating  with  the  super- 
ficial set,  they  proceed  along  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.     The  mode  in  which  the  lym-  Mode  of 
phatics  commence  in  the  spleen  is  unknown.  unknown. 

The  splenic  nerves  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  surround  Nerrea. 
and  accompany  the  splenic  artery  and  its  branches.     They  have 
been  traced  by  Remak  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

Development. — The  spleen  ap[>ear8  in  the  foetus,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  Develop- 
week,  on  the  left  side  of  the  dilated  part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  or  stomach,  "**"*' 
and  close  to  the  rudiment  of  the  pancreas.  By  the  tenth  week  it  forms  a 
distinct  lobulated  body  placed  at  the  great  end  of  the  stomach.  After 
birth  it  increases  rapidly  in  size ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of  the 
body,  it  is  as  hesTy  a  few  weeks  after  birth  as  in  the  adult.  This  organ 
is  peculiar  to  vertebrate  animals. 

Small  detached  roundish  nodules  are  occasionally  found  in  the  neigh-   Occasional 
boorhood  of  the  spleen,  similar  to  it  in  substance.     These  are  commonly  ▼anetiei. 
named  aecestory  or  tuppUmeniarjf  spleens  (splcnculi ;  licnculi).  One  or  two  is   Splencoli  or 
the  most  common  number,  but  four,  seven,  and  even  twenty-three  have  been    supplemcn- 
met  with  in  one  subject.   They  are  small  rounded  masses,  varying  from  the      j^-. 
aice  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.     They  are  usually  situated  near  the  lower 
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end  of  the  spleen,  either  in  the  gastro-«plenic  omentum,  or  in  the  great 
omentum.  Tliese  separate  splenculi  in  the  human  subject  bring  to  mind 
the  multiple  condition  of  the  Bpleen  in  some  animals,  and  also  the  notching, 
often  deep,  of  the  anterior  margin  of  this  organ  in  man. 

Uses. — The  function  of  the  spleen  is  unknown.  Besides  any  mechanical 
oDice  it  may  perform,  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood,  it  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  concerned  in  the  fonnation  of  that  fluid.  It  has  been  imagined  to  be 
an  appendage  of  the  lymphatic  system  ;  and  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  blood  for  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  But  it  would  be  useless 
to  recount  all  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  at  different  times 
entertained  respecting  its  offices.* 
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The  common  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  is  lined  by  a 
serous  membrane,  named  the  peritoneum  (rePirsiva)',  which  is 
reflected  over  the  contained  viscera.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
and  complicated  of  all  the  serous  membranes,  and  like  them  it 
forms  a  shut  sac,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  placed  the  viscen 
which  it  covers.  In  the  female,  however,  it  is  not  completely 
closed,  for  the  two  Fallopian  tubes  at  their  free  extremity  open 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonsBum.  Theintemal  surface  of  the 
peritonaea!  membrane  is  free,  smooth,  and  moist,  and  is  covered 
by  a  thin  squamous  epithelium,  (fig.  20',  p.  xciv.)  Its  extenial 
or  attached  surface  adheres  partly  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men and  pelvis,  and  partly  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  viscen 
situated  within  them.  The  former  part,  named  the  parietal 
portion,  is  connected  loosely  with  the  fasciae  lining  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis,  but  more  firmly  along  the  middle  line  of  the  body  in 
front,  as  well  as  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  This 
connexion  takes  place  by  means  of  a  cellular  layer,  distinct  from 
the  abdominal  fasciae,  and  named  the  sub^peritonaal  or  retrth 
peritonaal  membrane.  The  visceral  portion,  which  is  thinner 
than  the  other,  forms  a  more  or  less  perfect  investment  to  the 


*  Kolliker  is  led  to  infer  from  his  observations  that  the  blood  corpuscles 
suffer  destruction,  or  at  least  decomposition,  in  the  spleen.  He  supposes 
that  they  decrease  in  size,  group  together  in  round  clumps,  which  aequiie 
nuclei  and  envelopes,  so  as  to  constitute  cells  filled  with  alteretl  blood  co^ 
puscles  ;  that  the  substance  of  the  contained  blood  corpuscles  is  then  resolved 
into  pigment  granules,  of  a  golden  yellow,  bro^Ti  or  black  colour,  and  that 
the  cells  may  thus  remain  or  become  blanched  into  colourless  cells  very 
much  resembling  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  He  is  uncertain  how 
they  are  finally  disposed  of. — (See  his  paper  already  quoted.) 


\ 
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abdominal  and   pelvic  viscenu     Some  of  these  organs,  as  the  mode  in 
liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  small  intestine,  (except  the  duode-  ^"*J^^"  Jj^^ 
num,)  the  transverse  colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  upper  end  of  the  viscera, 
rectum,  and  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  are  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  peritonsBum.     Others  receive  only  a  partial  covering  from  it, 
as  the  two  lower  portions  of  the  duodenum,  the  caecum,  the 
ascending   and   descending  colon,  the  middle  portion  of   the 
rectum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  bladder.     Over  a 
few  parts,  the  peritonseum  passes  without  forming  any  distinct 
coat  for  them,  as  the  pancreas,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  kidneys. 
Lastly,  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  base  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  the  prostate  in  the  male  and  the   lower  part   of  the 
vagina  in  the  female,  have  no  peritoneal  investment. 

Folds. — Besides  covering  the  viscera,  the  pcritonceum  forms  FoWi  of 
numerous  duplicatures,  which  not  only  serve  as  means  of  attach-  tonoeam 
ment    and   support    to   the    various  organs,  but   also  enclose 
the  vessels  and  nerves  of  each  part,  as  they  pass  to  and  from  the 
back  part  of  the  abdomen.     Some  of  these  folds,  constituting 
the  meaenlcrtes,  connect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  mesente- 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  :  they  are,  the  mesentery  "*^*' 
properly  so  called  for  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  the  meso-csecum, 
transverse  and  sigmoid  meso-colon,  and  the  mcso-rcctum.    Other 
duplicatures,  which  are  called  omenta^  proceed  from  one  viscus  omenta, 
to  another :  they  are  distinguished  as  the  great  omentum,  the 
small   omentum,   and   the    gastro-splenic   omentum.      Lastly, 
certain   reflections  of   the  peritonaeum  from  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen   or  pelvis  to  viscera   which    are  not  portions  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  are  named  ligaments :  these  include  the  liga^  or  liga- 
ments of  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  and  bladder,  and  are  else- 
where described  with  the  organs  to  which  they  are  respectively 
attached. 

Omenta. — The  great  omentum,  gastro-colic  omentum^  or  great  Great 
epiploon  (sTiTksof ;  fig.  142,  7),  is  a  broad  process  of  peri  to-  ^cVtho 
nseum  which  depends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  and  convoiu- 
the  transverse  colon,  and  below  that  point  lies  free,  in  front  of  gnmii 
the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine,  reaching  nearly  as  low  intcnine; 
down  as  the  pelvis.     On  the  left  the  great  epiploon  is  conti- 
naouB  with  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  :  to  the  right  it  reaches 
only  to  the  duodenum.      At  its  upper  border,  which  is  concave, 
and  attached  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  it  consists 
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of  two  coherent  layers  of  serous  rocmbraDey  desccDding,  one 
from  the  front,  the  other  from  the  back  of  the  stomach  (fig. 
282,  s).  These  two  layers  (f),  applied  one  to  the  other, 
descend  to  the  lower  convex  limit  of  the  omentum,  which  hangs 
freely  in  the  abdomen,  and  there  turning  upwards  (f)^  ascend  to 
be  attached  along  the  transverse  colon  (c),  becoming  continuous 
with  its  peritonaea!  coat;  hence  the  name,  gastro-colic  omentum, 
iu  lower  In  its  lower  free  portion,  that  is,  below  the  colon,  it  therefore 
part  con-       comprehends  in  its  thickness   four  lavers  of  peritonaeum,  two 

taint  four  *  .  .    •'  * 

larers.  ascending  and  two  descending.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in 
young  subjects :  in  the  adult  the  two  double  layers  become  in- 
separably united.  The  compound  structure  thus  formed  is  very 
thin,  and  is  sometimes  perforated  with  holes  like  lace.  It  always 
contains  some  adipose  tissue,  and  in  fat  subjects  it  is  much 
loaded.  Large  vessels  descending  from  the  gastro-epiploic 
arteries  supply  it  with  blood. 
Small  The  small  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum ^  the  small  epiploon,  is 

paiaes  from  ^  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  extends  from  the  lesser 
stomach  to     curvaturc  of  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  fissure  and  to  the 
fossa  of  the  ductus  venosus,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
(at  n),  and  encloses  the  hepatic  vessels  and  ducts.     At  the  left 
border  of  this  omentum  its  two  layers  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus;  but  at  the  right  border  they  become  continuous  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  free  rounded  margin,  and  enclose  the 
Behind  iu     vena  porta,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  biliary  duct.     Behind 
is  the  ^his  free  maigin  with   its  contained  vessels,  in    front  of  the 

foramen  of  asccuding  vcua  cava,  and  immediately  below  the  Spigelian  lobe 
of  the  liver,  is  an  opening  or  short  canal,  named  the  Joramen  of 
JVinslow  (in  which  the  probe  marked  d,  in  fig.  282  is  placed). 
This  canal  leads  down  behind  the  stomach  into  a  space 
The  sac  named  the  sac  of  the  omentum  (which  is  shaded  dark  in  the 
omentum,  diagram).  This  space,  which  may  be  shewn  by  holding  the  parts 
asunder,  is  therefore  placed  behind  the  small  omentum  and  below 
the  liver :  it  extends  downwards  between  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  or  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse 
nieso-colon.  In  young  subjects,  by  forcing  air  into  the  foramen 
of  Winslow,  the  continuance  of  this  sac  is  further  shewn 
between  the  two  descending  and  the  two  ascending  lamellae  of 
the  great  omentum,  down  to  the  lower  border  of  that  process  of 
the  peritonaeum.      Its  smooth  lining  membrane  is  continuoos 
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with  the  rest  of  the  peritonseum  at  the  foramen  of  Winslow, 
which  is  therefore  not  a  perforation  in  the  peritoneeum. 

The  gastro-splcnic  omentum  (or  ligament)  is   anotjier  du-  Thegastro- 
plicature  which  passes  from  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach  to  the  ^^^"tuin. 
borders  of  the  hilus  of  the  spleen.     It  contains  the  splenic  ves- 
sels and  the  vasa  brevia.     At  its  right  or  lower  margin  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  great  omentum. 

Mesenteries. — The  mesentery  proper  is  that  large  and  im-  The 
portant  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum  which  is  attached  by  its  p^™^"^^ 
posterior  border  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  con- 
nected along  its  anterior  border  with  the  convolutions  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum.     Its  attachment  to  the  vertebral  column,  Supports 
named  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  is  not  more  than  six  inches  ?™"'\. 

•"  ^  ^  ^  intestine. 

long,  and  extends  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  left  side  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  At 
its  upper  end  this  border  of  the  mesentery  receives  the  superior 
mesenteric  vessels,  and  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of 
the  transverse  meso-colon  ;  at  the  lower  end  it  gradually  spreads 
into  the  peritonaeum  of  the  ascending  colon.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  mesentery,  to  which  the  intestine  is  attached,  is 
of  much  greater  length. 

At  its  widest  part  the  mesentery  is  about  four  inches  from  Contains 
its  vertebral  to  its  intestinal  border.     Between  the  two  layers  vossois  and 
of  serous  membrane  of  which  it   consists  are   placed,  besides  nenes  and 

^  ,  ,  ^       -  .  .      absorbents. 

some  rat,  numerous  branches  or  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  and  vein,  together  with  nerves,  lacteal  vessels,  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  (see  p.  651).  In  front,  the  two  layers  open 
out,  as  it  were,  to  embrace  the  intestinal  tube,  and  become  con- 
tinuous along  its  free  border,  thus  forming  its  peritonaea! 
covering. 

Meso-cacum, — In  some  cases  the  caecum  is  suspended  at  a  Mcso- 
short  distance  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  by  a  distinct  duplica- 
ture of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  termed  the  meso-caecum  ;  but, 
more  commonly,  the  peritonaeum  merely  binds  down  this 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  forms  a  distinct  but  small 
mesentery  for  the  vermiform  appendix  only. 

Mesocolon, — The  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  Mcso-coion. 
colon  are  bound  down  by  the  peritonaeum,  which  usually  passes 
only  over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  intestine,  but  sometimes 
forms  a  narrow  duplicature  behind  them,  named  ascending  or 
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descending  meso-colon.  The  tnin&verse  part  of  the  colon, 
however,  is  always  supported  by  a  very  broad  daplicature, 
named  the  transverse  meso'colon.  This  is,  in  fact,  formed  by 
the  continuation  backwards  of  the  two  ascending  layers  of 
the  great  omentum,  which,  after  reaching  the  front  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  separate  so  as  to  enclose  that  intestine,  and,  meeting 
again  behind  it,  are  continued  backwards  (as  the  transverse 
meso-colon)  to  the  spine.  Here  its  two  layers  diverge,  one  con- 
tinuing upwards  over  the  pancreas,  and  the  other  downwards 
over  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  both  these  organs 
thus  obtaining  a  partial  peritonseal  covering.  The  peritonaeum 
forms  rather  a  broad  duplicature  behind  the  freely  suspended 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
Mcao  The  Meso-rectum  is  a  narrow  duplicature  which  connects  the 

rectum.  .  •  i      i 

upper  part  of  the  rectum  with  the  sacrum. 

Mode  of  rphe  way  in  which  tlic  peritonaeum  is  reflected  from  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 

tracing  the  .  'i  *  ,  .,  ,.1.,. 

contiuuity      ^^^^"  ^^^  "^^  ^^^  organ  to  another,  and  tlie  mode  in  which  its  numerous 

of  the  peri-  duplicatures  are  formed,  may  now  be  traced  consecutively.  CommcDcing  at 
tonieum.  ^j^^  ^^^^  omentum  (fig.  282,  n)  as  a  starting-point,  that  structure  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  two  layers  of  the  serous  membrane.  Of  these  we  shall 
first  follow  the  upper  or  anterior,  and  tlien  the  lower  or  posterior  layer. 
1.  The  upper  layer  may  be  traced  to  the  small  cur^'ature  of  the  stomach  (s), 
and  then  over  the  anterior  surface  of  that  organ  as  far  as  the  great  curva- 
ture ;  from  this  it  reaches  down,  forming  the  outermott  layer  of  the  great 
omentum  (c),  at  the  lower  border  of  which  it  becomes  reflected  upwards, 
and  ascends  to  the  transverse  colon  (c)  ;  having  invested  the  under  surface  of 
this  part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  passes  backwards,  forming  the  under 
layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  (g),  and  reaches  the  back  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  beneath  the  transverse  part  of  the  duodenum  (d).  Below  this 
point  it  is  continued  on  either  side  to  the  right  and  left  colon,  and  thus  on 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  whilst  in  the  middle  it  is  prolonged 
forwards  (i)  from  the  spine  to  the  small  intestine  (1),  after  investing  wliich,  it 
returns  to  the  front  of  the  spine,  and  thus  completes  the  mesentery  (*), 
which,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  consists  of  two  contiguous  layers.  From 
the  root  of  the  mesentery  it  descends  in  front  of  the  spine  (/),  and  partially 
invests  the  rectum  (r),  the  uterus  (u),  and  tlie  bladder  (b),  forming  folds  at  the 
points  of  reflection  from  one  organ  to  another,  as  is  elsewhere  more  parti- 
cularly described.  From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  it  is  prolonged  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  (/),  and  then  continues  to  ascend  as  high  as  the 
costal  cartilages  («),  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  diaphragm  (♦),  and 
lines  the  under  surface  of  that  muscle.  From  the  diaphragm,  the  layer  ofpcri- 
tonecum  we  are  now  tracing  is  reflected  upon  the  liver,  at  c,  forming  it« 
lateral  and  the  upper  layer  of  its  coronary  ligaments :  it  reaches  the  liver, 
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"  Husitrtifiory  or  broail  li^mcnt,  a  nearly  mcdinii  diiplicdtiirc  pwie- 

llic  ri^t  rectus  muscle  and  diBphragm  ;  it  next  JuvcstB  tlic  ujipcr 

under  Mirlhvc  iif  the  liver  (l),  iu  for  as  tin-  trnn*v(Ti«  lisKurc, 

,.     ,   ,  _  when'  it  is  frflectcd  iluHn  upon 

""  the  hejmtic   reNclx,  funuinfi  the 

upper  or   niiterior   layer    of  the 

Blnall  omeiituiu   (n),  fmm  which 

wc  began  ti)  Irncc  it«  reflections. 

2.  The  uiuh'r  iir  )mHtcriui  layer 

of  the   email  mncntum  may  he 

traced  i<>  the  Hiuatl  eiin'nture  nf 

the  sliiiiiaeh,    iiriil    thence  along 

the  jiostcrior  KurTuM'  of  ihi"  organ 

frum  this  jHiint  thi-  men 
ruaeheii  down,  fomiiiig  the 
most  layer  of  the  great  01 
(J"),  at  tlie  limvr  hurder  of  which 
it  IN  n-llected  up  tu  [he  traiiRTergc 
colon  (.■)  ;  aftL-r  ilivetiling:  the  up- 
per EUrfuec  iif  lliiK  |iart  of  the 
lorge  inteatine,  it  in  ri-llccteil 
hock  towardij  tlio  t>pine,  fiinnjng 
tlic  up]>cr  layer  of  the  truDHVcri^e 
nic»i-eiilon  (g) ;  it  in  thence  ]iro- 
lonjjcd  (h)  in  Trout  of  the  ]ion- 
creas  (p)  and  <lic  crnra  of  1I10 
diftidiragiu  :  from  the  under  wur- 
fuce  of  the  iliuphrivno  't  i^  'c- 
Recled  on  to  the  livor  nt  c,  niiJ 
IB  to  fortii  till-  uiiiler  layer  of 
coronary  lijninliilt  :  hnring 
iiivcFtcd  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  as  fur  lut  ihc  transverse  fis- 
sure, it  is  there  ri'Heeted  dowji- 
ward*,  Olid  forms  the  under  or  pos- 
'  terlor  layer  of  the  Kiiinll  uuioiitiiin 

(n),  fVoiii   whieli   we   conmienccfl 
ihc  deKiiptioD,  and  the  right  border  of  which,  being  free,  fiiniiH  the   an- 

*  IHagrani  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  the  diiplicaturi's  r<irnii.-<l  by  the 
peT-ilonsum  in  lining  tlio  ahilomeii  and  covering  the  several  viscera. 
The  uterisk  is  immcdiatelv  above  the  dinphrogin.  l.  The  liver,  s.  The 
■tomach.  p.  Pancrew.  n.  'r>iiuiienuii).  c.  Colnii.  1.  Ilenni,  h.  Ili-ctiun. 
V.  Uterus,  b.  Bladder.  The  sliaded  jiart  of  the  iHiigrain  re -presidtP  the 
nc  of  llic  great  omcntuni.  The  dark  curvcl  probe,  (/,  is  plaecd  in  ihe  forn- 
ncn  i>f  Winslow,  lewliiig  down  Itehind  the  lii«er  nmeiituni  into  tlic  nuc  of 
The  italic  letters  uic  referred  to  in  il»c  u-xt. 
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Its  vesaelfl 
and  nenret. 


terior  margin  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow  (through  which  the  probe  (d)  is 
placed).  In  ascending  along  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  tlie  lirer, 
this  posterior  layer  passes  to  the  right  over  the  vena  cava,  and  there 
bounds  the  foramen  of  Winslow  behind,  and  still  further  to  the  right 
becomes  continuous  with  the  general  peritonasal  membrane. 

The  peritonaeum  may,  of  course,  also  be  traced  continuously  from  any 
other  point  of  its  surface. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  peritonaBum  arc  derived 
from  many  sources.  Its  internal  surface  is  moistened  with  a  thin  fluid.  It 
serves  to  attach  or  suspend  the  viscera,  to  support  their  vessels  and  nerves, 
and,  where  that  is  required,  to  facilitate  their  movements  on  each  other. 


PARTS    SITUATED    IN    EACH    REGION    OF    THE    ABDOMEN. 

Potition  of        Subjoined  is  an   enumeration  of  the  organs  situated  in  the 
vi!^^     different  regions  of  the  abdomen. 


Epigastric  region     .     . 


Hypochondriac,  right 


Hypochondriac,  left 


Umbilical 


Lumbar,  right 


The  middle  part  of  the  stomach,  with 
its  pyloric  extremity,  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  the  hepatic  vessels,  and 
lobulus  Spigclii,  the  pancreas,  the 
coeliac  axis,  the  semilunar  ganglia, 
part  of  the  vena  cava,  also  of  the 
aorta,  vena  azygos  and  thoracic  duct, 
as  they  lie  between  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  with  the 
gaU-bladder,  part  of  the  duodenom, 
the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  the 
right  supra-renal  capsule,  and  part 
of  the  corresponding  kidney. 

The  large  end  of  the  stomach  with 
the  spleen  and  narrow  extremity  of 
the  pancreas,  the  splenic  flexure  of 
the  colon,  the  left    supra-renal  cap- 

(sule,  and  upper  part  of  the  left  kid- 
ney. Sometimes  also  a  part  of  tbc 
left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Part  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery, 
the  transverse  part  of  the  cdoo, 
transverse  part  of  the  duodenum, 
with  some  convolutions  of  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum. 
(  Ascending  colon,  lower  half  of  tlic 
(     kidney,  and  part  of  the  jejunum. 
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Lumbar,  left i   Cor«^ro"ding  parts   at  tin?  ojipositc 

I     side. 

I  The  coiivolutionti  uf  the  ilouiii,  the 
bladder  in  children,  and,  if  distended, 
in  adults  also ;  the  uterus  when  in 
the  gravid  state. 

Iliac  rieht  (   '^^^    ciecum,    ileo-e»eal    valve,    the 

(     ureter,  and  s|>erniatie  vessels. 

Iliac  left  i  ^^^^'^^    flexure   of   the    colon,    the 

I     ureter,  and  sperniatic  vessels. 
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ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 


Thoracic 
Tiscera. 


The  heart  or  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  the  membranous 
sac  or  pericardium  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  as  well  as  the  lun^, 
the  pleurae,  and  several  other  parts,  are  lodged  in  the  chest  or 
thorax,  which  will  be  first  briefly  described. 


THE    THORAX. 


iU  walls 


its  upper 
opening  ; 


The  thorax:  The  thorax  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  somewhat  flattened 
before  and  behind,  so  that  its  greatest  width  is  transverse.  Its 
narrow  truncated  apex  is  above,  and  its  broader  base  below. 

The  walls  of  the  thorax  are  formed  in  front  by  the  sternum 
and  the  costal  cartilages,  together  with  the  muscles  attached  to 
those  parts ;  at  the  sides  by  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles, 
and  behind  by  the  ribs  and  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

The  upper  opening  of  the  thorax  is  bounded  at  each  side 
by  the  first  rib,  in  front  by  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  behind 
by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  :  the  diameter  of  this  aperture  from 
side  to  side  is  longer  than  from  before  backwards;  its  plane 
slants  backwards  and  upwards;  and  through  it  pass  many 
parts :  viz.,  commencing  from  the  front,  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  thoracic 
duct,  and  the  longi  colli  muscles ;  on  each  side  are  the  great 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  limbs,  together 
with  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  and  phrenic  nerves.  The 
summit  of  each  lung,  together  with  the  upper  end  of  its  con- 
taining sac  or  pleura,  also  mounts  a  short  distance  through  this 
aperture  of  the  thorax,  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib. 

The  lower  opening  or  base  of  the  thorax  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  ensiform  cartilage,  behind  by  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  at  the  sides  by  the  last  six  ribs  ;  its  plane  is 
also  oblique  in  its  direction,  but,  contrary  to  that  of  the  upper 
opening,  it  is  inclined  backwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the 
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cavity  of  the  thorax  reaches  lower  down,  and  is  of  greater  ver- 
tical extent  behind  than  in  front.  The  diaphragm,  which  is 
attached  to  and  closes  the  base  of  the  thorax,  forms  a  convex 
floor,  which  is  alternately  elevated  and  depressed  in  the  acts  of 
expiration  and  inspiration.  On  the  right  side  the  diaphragm 
rises  higher  than  on  the  left,  so  that  the  thoracic  cavity  is  not 
so  deep  on  that  side  of  the  chest. 

In  the  natural  condition,  the  thorax  is  divided  into  two  lateral  The  two 
cavities  or  chambers,  which  contain  the  right  and  left  lungs.  P*^°"*' 
Each  of  these  compartments  is  lined  throughout  by  a  serous 
membrane,  named  the  pleura,  which  forms  a  distinct  shut  sac, 
and,  besides  investing  the  lung,  is  reflected,  near  the  middle 
line,  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  thorax.     The  partition  The  media- 
formed  by  the  two  pleurse,  named  generally  the  mediastinum,  •*»»""»  '• 
extends  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  cavity,  and  from  the 
sternum  back   to  the  spine,    inclining  somewhat   to  the  left 
side  below  :  between  its  two  layers,  which  are  separated  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  are  lodged  the  heart  and  the 
great  blood-vessels,  enclosed  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and, 
besides  this,  several  other  parts.     The  two  layers  of  the  medias-  ports 
tinum  separate  from  one  another  in  approaching  the  sternum  in  [JJ^^f 
front  and  the  vertebrae  behind,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
in  these   situations  are  called  respectively  the  cavities  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum.     Between  the  layers  of 
the    anterior   mediastinum   are  found  the    triangulares   stern i 
muscles,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland;  and  in  the  cavity 
of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  behind  the  pericardium,  are  situ- 
ated the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  descend- 
ing aorta,  the  vena  azygos,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  splanchnic 
nerves,  with  lymphatics  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  heart,  great  vessels,  and  pericardium  are  seated  behind  Position  of 
the  sternum  and  the  costal  cartilages,  occupying  a  region   of  J^**"^ 
about  four  inches  in  width,  extending  from  the  second  inter-  tcsbcU. 
costal  space  on  the  right  side  to  the  fifth  space  on  the  left,  and 
reaching  further  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  of  the  middle  line. 
The  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
occupied  by  the  lungs. 

On  striking  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  difference  between  the  sounds  Percussion 
emitted  by  the  spongy  lung  and  by  the  compact  mass  of  the  heart,  enables  ^^^  auscul- 
QB  to  determine  by  the  ear  the  relative  situation  of  those  organs  during  life  ; 
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and  the  height  to  which  the  liver  ascends  beneath  tlic  ribs  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  a  similar  manner.  In  cases  of  thoracic  disease,  percussion,  in 
addition  to  auscultation,  is  also  an  invaluable  means  of  diagnosis ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  precision  to  the  employment  of  both  methods,  the  healthy 
physical  signs  have  been  minutely  described  over  many  different  regions  of 
the  chest,  which  are  artificially  distinguished  by  writers  on  these  6u>»jects.* 

THE    PERICARDIUM. 


The  peri- 
cardium is 
a  conical 
•ac: 


its  position 
and  con- 
nexions. 


Structare. 


Tlie  iibroiii 
layer. 


The  pericardium  (irsph  and  Ktip,  the  heart)  is  a  membranous 
sac,  vhich  encloses  tlie  heart  and  the  commencement  of  the  large 
vessels  connected  with  that  organ. 

It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  its  base  being  attached  below  to  the 
upper  suriace  of  the  diaphragm,  whilst  the  apex  surrounds  the 
great  vessels  springing  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  as  high  as 
their  first  subdivisions.  The  heart  itself,  being  attached  only 
at  its  base,  which  is  placed  upwards,  is  thus  suspended  freely 
in  the  pericardiac  cavity. 

The  pericardium  is  situated  behind  the  sternum  and  the  car- 
tilages of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  left  side. 
The  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  sac  is  connected,  by  means  of 
cellular  tissue,  with  the  sternum,  but  higher  up  it  recedes  from 
that  bone,  and  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 
Behind,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  bronchi,  oesophagus,  and  descend- 
ing aorta.  On  the  sides  it  is  covered  by  the  reflected  layers  of 
the  right  and  left  pleurae,  which  separate  it  from  the  lungs. 
Below,  it  rests  on  and  is  attached  to  the  central  aponeurosis  or 
cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  extends  further  to  the 
left  side,  encroaching  on  the  muscular  portion  on  that  side. 

The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  structure,  composed  of  two 
membranous  layers,  one  external  and  fibrous,  the  other  internal 
and  serous.  The  Jibrous  layer  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
free  portion  or  sac  of  the  pericardium,  but  is  not  reflected  on  to 
the  heart.  It  is  a  dense,  thick,  and  unyielding  membrane,  con- 
sisting of  fibres  which  interlace  in  every  direction.  At  the  base 
of  the  pericardium  these  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the 
central  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  above,   where  the 


*  Sec  the  different  works  on  auscultation,  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sibwn. 
"  On  the  Changes  induced  in  the  Situation,  &c.  of  Organs  in  Health  and 
Disease/*  Transact.  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Association,  1844. 
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m  embraces  the  large  blood-vessels,  the  fibrous  layer 
^  on  to  them  in  the  form  of  tubular  prolongations, 
gradually  lost  upon  their  external  coats.      The 
•a,  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  the  aorta,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  all  eight 
-cive  prolongations  of  this  kind, 
internal  or  serous  layer  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  The  Aomua 
w  fibrous  membrane,  for,  representing  a  shut  sac,   part  of    ^^'' 
which  is  inverted  or  thrust  into  itself,  it  not  only  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  and  the  part  of  the  diaphragm  to 
which  that  layer  is  attached,  but  is  also  reflected  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  vessels  and  surface  of  the  heart.    It  has, 
therefore,  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  portion.     The  latter  of  these 
adheres  firmly  by  its  outer  surface  to  the  fibrous  mcmbmne,  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  visceral  portion,  upon  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  other  great  vessels,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  base  of  the  heart.     In  passing  round  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  it  encloses  both  those  vessels  in  a  single 
sheath.     It  is  reflected  also  upon  the  superior  cava,  and  on  the 
four  pulmonary  veins,  and  forms  a  deep  cul-de-sac  between  the 
entrance  of  the  last-named  vessels  into  the  left  auricle.  The  infe- 
rior cava  receives  but  a  very  scanty  covering  of  this  coat,  inas- 
much as  that  vessel  enters  the  right  auricle  almost  immediately 
after  passing  through  the  diaphragm. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  serous  layer,  which   is  free  and  The  fluid 
smooth,  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  fluid,  dium"^^^ 
which  facilitates  the  movements  of  the  heart  within  its  enclosing 
sac.     The  use  of  the  pericardium  is  evidently  to  suspend  the 
heart  in  its  place,  to  insulate  it  from  other  parts,  and  to  facilitate 
its  movements. 

Cases  of  congenital  absence  of  the  pericardium  liave  pometimcs  been  met    Absence  of 
with  ;  the  heart,  in  these  cases,  lies  with  tlie  left  limg  in  the  cavity  of  tlie   P?"<^'' 
left  pleura,  and  receives  its  serous  covering  from  tlint  membrane. 


THE    HEART. 

The  heart  lies  between  the  lungs,  enclosed  in  the  sac  of  the  The  heart : 
pericardium,  and  connected  with  the  large  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  lungs  and  body  (see  fig.  283). 
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Its  gfencral  form  ia  that  of  a.  blunt  cone,  flattened  on  its 
under  surface.  The  broader  end  or  base  by  which  it  is  attached, 
is  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right,  ag&inst  a  part 
of  the  vertebral  co-  pj    ^33 « 

lumn  extending  from 
about  the  fourth  to 
the  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  apex 
is  turned  dowuwanls, 
forwards,  and  to  the 
left,  and  conespondB 
in  the  dead  body  1 
with  the  cartilage 
of  the  sixth  rib,  but 
in  the  living  sub- 
ject strikes  against 
the  walls  of  the 
cheBt,  in  the  space 
between  thecartilc^es 
of  the  AM  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  below  the  left  mamillft.  The 
heart,  therefore,  has  an  oblique  position  in  the  chest;  and, 
besides  tliis,  it  projects  further  into  the  left  than  into  the  right 
half  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  passing  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  beyond  the  middle  line  in  the  one  direction,  and  upwaida 
of  three  inches  in  the  other.  Its  position  is  afTected  man  or 
less  by  that  of  the  body,  and  it  comes  more  eztensiTely  into 
contact  with  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest  when  the  body  is  in 
the  prone  posture  or  lying  on  the  left  side.  In  inspintion, 
also,  when  the  diaphragm  sinks  and  the  lungs  expand  its  apex 
is  withdrawn  From  the  thoraeie  parietes. 

At  its  base  the  heart  is  attached  to  the  great  blood- vesselB, 
and  is  also  connected  with  them  by  the  serous  layer  of  the  peri- 


Ethc  heart  and  great  vesscU,  ii\jeiMd 
c  pericardium  is  removed. — 1.  Riglii 
.auricle,  S.  Venn  cava  superior.  3.  Vena  cava  inferior.  4.  Right  ven- 
tricle. S.  Pulmonary  artery,  dividioa;  into  two  bnuichce,  a  a,  one  for  tbt 
ri);lit,  the  other  for  the  Ictl  lung.  6.  Point  of  the  lell  auricle.  7.  Pan  of 
left  ventricle.  S.  Aorta.  !l,  ID.  Two  lobes  of  the  left  luiig.  11,18,  13. 
Tlircc  lohcs  of  the  right  lung.  □,  a.  Kight  and  left  puloionarf  aitoie*. 
b,  b.  Right  and  left  bronchi,  o,  v.  Right  nnd  left  pulmonary  veini.  tbt 
relati  ve  position  of  these  three  vcsbcIb  is  Been  to  difier  on  the  two  side*. 
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cardium,  which  pssses  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  ttirec- 
tions  it  is  free,  and  moveable  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 
The  aDterioT  surfiice  is  convex  in  its  general  fonn ;  it  is  turned  i 
upwards  as  well  as  forwards,  and  is  directed  towards  the  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages,  from  which,  however,  it  is  partly  scjiarated 
by  the  lungs,  these  advancing  over  it  especially  during  inspira- 
ation,  in  vhich  condition  only  about  two  square  inches  are  left 
uncovered.  The  posterior,  which  is  also  the  under  surface,  is 
flattened,  and  rests  on  the  diaphragm.  Of  the  two  borders  or  ■ 
marginB  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfices,  the  right  or  lower  border,  called  margo  acutua,  is  com- 
paiaUvely  thin,  and  is  longer  than  the  upper  or  left  border, 
which  is  more  rounded,  and  is  named  margo  ohtusvs. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscnlar  organ,  divided  by  a  longitu-  ( 
dinal  septum  into  a  right  and   \ 
left  half,  each  of  which  is  again   i 
subdivided  by  a  transverse  con-   ' 
striction  into  two  compartments,  I 
communicating  witli  each  other, 
and  named   an  auricle   and  a 
ventricle.     These    subdivisions 
are  indicated  even  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  organ  :  thus,  a  deep  trans- 
verse groove  (fig.  S!85,  d,  e:  the 
auricwlo-ventricular    Jurrow^, 
I  interrupted  in  front  (fig.  284) 
I  by  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
'  artery,  a,  divides  the  heart  into 
the  auricular  and  the  ventricular 
portion.     The  auricular  portion 
(m  m),  situated  above  and  behind  the  transverse  furrow,  ia  com- 
poTStively  thin  and  flaccid  in  its  structure,  and  is  immediately 


'  FroDt  nr  upper  surfice  of  the  liesrt  and  jfreat  veifsels  injected  and 
placed  obliqaely,  but  its  apex  is  not  tilted  forward  an  in  the  liody.  a.  Coaua 
arteriotus  or  infundibulum  of  right  ventricle,  i,  Notcli  at  apex  of  heart. 
e.  Anricular  appendage  of  right  auricle,  d.  Vena  cava  superior,  c,  li.  An- 
terior longitudinal  farrow,  marking  the  division  between  the  vcniricles. 
_/.  The  aorta,  ft.  Pulmonary  artery.  /.  Right  ventricle,  of  which  the  chief 
pMt  is  seen  in  front,  m.  Right  auricle,  n.  Led  auricle,  seen  only  tu  a 
■maU  extent,  with  its  ajipcndc^  projecting  forward.     There  h  another  let- 
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connected  with  the  great  veios ;  it  is  divided  by  an  internal 
Bcptum  into  two  distinct  cavitica,  named  tlie  right  (m)  and  left 
(n)  auriclea,  from  the  circumstance  that  each  is  provided  with 
an  appendage  resembling  an  ear  (^auricula). 
ud  two  Below  and  before  the  transverse  groove  is  the  ventricular  poi^ 

TCDirictJar,   ijq^  (I  o),  YiVich  is  conlcal,  and  flattened  on  its  posterior  or  under 
left.  surface,  has  very  thick  walls,  and  is  connected  with  the  great 

arterial  trunlis.  It  is  marked  off  into  a  right  (/)  and  a  lefl  (o) 
ventricle  by  two  longitudinal  furrows,  (sulci  longitudinales,) 
situatetl  one  (fig.  284<,  e,  b)  on  the  anterior,  the  other  (fig.  285, 
e,  b)  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  extending  from 
the  tiase  of  the  ventricu- 
lar portion  towards  the  ^^' 
apex,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  which  tlicy  meet  and 
IM  fiiiTowi.  form  a  slight  notch  (ft). 
The  anterior  longitudi- 
nal furrow  is  nearer  to 
the  left  border,  wbiht 
the  posterior  furrow  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the 
right  border  of  the  heart, 
so  that  the  right  ven- 
tricle (/)  forma  more  of 
the  anterior,  and  the 
lefl  (o)  more  of  the  pos- 
Apai  u  terior  surface  of  this  organ,  (see  figs.  S84,  285.)  Since,  also, 
left  tM^  ^^^  ^^^  longitudinal  furrows  meet  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
tcicle.  apex,  it  follows  that  the  left  ventricle  is  somewhat  the  longer 
of  the  two  and  forms  the  point  of  the  heart.  Lying  within 
the   transverse  and  longitudinal  furrows  are  found  the  proper 


•  Back  OT  uniler  surfsce  of  the  same  heart.  6.  Apex  of  hear^  sUgfatlT 
notched.  e,c.  Fulmonu^  veins,  two  on  each  aide.  d.  Anrien]B  Jleft 
auricle.  «.  PointofcDtranceofcoroiiDry  vein  into  the  b«ck  of  right  Muide,  a. 
d,  e.  indicate  pan  of  the  transveret  or  auriculo-ventricnlw  funow,  o*- 
cupied  by  the  large  coronary  vein.  /  The  aottn.  k  k.  Right  and  Idl 
divieion  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  I.  Right  ventricle,  only  the  smallef  part 
seen.  n.  The  right,  and  n.  tlie  left  auridc :  the  division  or  fuirow  betm«n 
them  is  disthiclly  Been.  o.  The  left  ventricle,  of  which  the  greater  put  ii 
Been  behind,  r,  Orifieu  of  the  vens  cava  inferior,  connricted  by  die  liga- 
ture used  to  keep  in  the  injection. 
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nutrient   vessels   of  the  heart,  named  the  coronary  or  cardiac 
arteries  and  veins. 

Considered  in  respect  of  function,  the  heart  is  also  a  double  Heart  u  a 
organ,  composed  of  two  functionally  distinct  parts,  each  consist-  ^^^^^ 
ing  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.     The  right  portion  receives 
into  its  auricle,  from  the  two  venae  cavse  and  other  small  veins, 
the  dark  venous  blood  returning  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and,  by  means  of  its  ventricle,  propels  it  through  the 
pnlmonary  artery  into  the  lungs.     The  red  blood  returning  iu  right 
from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  reaches  the  left  part  i^Jj^^ 
of  the  heart  at  its  auricle,  and  is  forced  onwards  by  the  left  ven- 
tricle, through  the  aorta,  into  the  body.     In  this  order,  pursu- 
ing the  course  of  the  blood,  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  may 
conveniently  be  described. 

1.  The  ri(fht  auricle  (m)  forms  the  right  anterior  and  lower  Right 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  in  contact  below  with  the  •^^^^  • 
diaphragm.  It  presents  two  parts,  which,  though  not  marked  off 
by  any  precise  line  of  division,  yet  differ  in  size  and  form.  One 
of  these,  laige,  somewhat  quadrangular,  and  composed  of  very 
thin  walls,  occupies  the  interval  between  the  two  venee  cavse,  so 
as  to  receive  directly  the  blood  which  they  convey ;  hence  it  is 
named  iinus  venoauiy  and  also  atrium.     The  other  part  forms  a  it<  sinus  or 
small  conical  pouch  (fig.  S84,  c)^  which  projects  forwards  and  to  *^^*™  * 
the  left,  between  the  right  ventricle  (/)  and  the  aorta  (/), 
like  an  appendage  to  the  general  cavity  :  it  is  sometimes  named 
*^  auricular  appendage,^**  but  more  frequently  auricula^  or  the  and  iu 
"  proper  auricle,'*''  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  dog's  ear.  ^^^^^^ 
It  is  triangular  in  form,  compressed,  and  slightly  dentated  at  its 
border.     Its  walls  are  thicker  and  more  muscular  than  those  of 
the  sinus  venosus. 

The  external  surface  of  the  auricle,  unattached  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  is  prolonged  upwards,  forwards,  and  to  the 
left  side  into  its  auricular  appendage ;  below  it  is  connected  Its  connex- 
with  the  right  ventricle,  and  internally  and  posteriorly  with  the  *^°*' 
left  auricle.  Into  its  upper  and  posterior  comer  opens  the  vena 
cava  superior  (c2),  and  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  the 
inferior  vena  cava  (fig.  286,  r). 

To  examine  its  interior,  an  incision  may  be  made  from  the  Its  interior; 

conflux  of  the  venae  cavse  horizontally  across  its  anterior  wall, 

and  from  the  middle  of  this  cut  another  may  be  carried  upwards 
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into  the  superior  cava.  On  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  auri- 
cle, (fig.  286,  m,)  it  is  seen  to  be  lined  throughout  by  a  very 
i*  putly       thin,  smooth,  transparent,  shining  membrane,  similar  to  the  lin- 


ing membrane  of  the  veins,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  sinus  venosus  is  for  the  most  part  even,  but 
the  interior  of  the  auricular  appendage,  and  of  the  adjoining 


*  Henri  placed  witli  ils  anterior  surfncc  upwards,  and  its  tpex  turned  to 
tlie  right  hand  of  ihc  apcctator.  The  right  auricle  and  riglit  ventricle  are 
both  opened.  Parts  in  right  auricle : — A.  Entrance  of  Tena  cava  sapoior, 
which  is  itself  marked,  d.  Inferior  cava,  marked  r,  has  a  probe  pacMd 
tlirough  it  into  the  auricle,  m.  Tlic  Bmootli  part  of  the  auricle,  o.  Huaculi 
(K'ctinati,  seen  in  the  auricular  appendix  which  is  cut  open.  n.  Eustachian 
valve  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  inferior  cava.  i.  Fossa  ovalis,  or  votige 
of  the  foramen  ovale.  $.  AnnuluB  ovalis.  The  prohe  leading  from  i  ioto 
the  right  ventricle  passes  through  the  auTicuIo-vcntricular  opening;,  r. 
Mouth  of  the  ooronnry  vein.  Parts  in  the  rirfit  ventricle,  in  which  the 
other  end  of  the  probe,  from  i,  dppean  : — a.  Cavity  of  conna  arteriosui, 
leading  to  the  pulmonary  arterv,  k.  I.  Convex  pcptum  between  the  ven- 
tricles, c.  Anterior  segment  uf  the  tricuspid  valve  connected  by  slendcT 
cords,  the  chorda  tendincs,  to  tlic  miisculi  papillarei^  e.  f.  The  amtt. 
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anterior  wall  of  the  sinus,    is   marked    by  several   prominent  and  partly 

muscular  fasciculi,  running  transversely,   and   named   musculi  ^^i^^^ 

pectinati  (o).  The  opening  (A)  of  the  superior  cava  (cf)  into  the  pectinati. 

auricle  is  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  whilst  that  of  the  Openings  of 

venae  cava?. 

inferior  cava  (r),  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  is 
turned  upwards  and  inwards  {%),  At  the  angle  of  union  of  these 
two  veins  there  exists  in  the  hearts  of  certain  quadrupeds  a  pro- 
minence of  the  inner  surface,  which  was  named  by  Lower  a 
tubercle,  (tubercle  of  Lower,)     In  the  human  heart  this  ele-  Tubercle  of 
vation  is  so  little  marked  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  as-  ^^®''' 
signed  to  it.     The  left  and  posterior  side   of  the  auricle  is 
formed  by  the  septum  auricularum^  a  partition   which  sepa-  Septum  of 
rates  it  from  the  left  auricle.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  septum,  *""^^*^*- 
and  just  above  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  is  situated 
an  oval  depression  (t),  named  fossa  ovalisy  which  is  the  vestige   Fosm 
of  the  foramen  ovale  (figs.  296-7,  o)  of  the  foetal  heart,  (vestt-  **^^'** 
gium  foratninis  ovalis^)  and  indicates  the  original  place  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  auricles.     It  is  bounded  above  and 
at  the  sides  by  a  prominent  ridge  or  border  («),  which  is  deficient 
below,  and  is  called  annulus  ovalis — isthmus  Vieussenii,     Be-  Annulns 
twcen  the  highest  part  of  the  floor  of  the  depression  and  the  cor-  **^*^*'' 
responding  portion  of  the  annulus  there  sometimes  exists  a  small 
slit,  which  leads  upwards  beneath  the  annulus  into  the  left  auri- 
cle, forming  thus  an  oblique  and  valved  aperture  between  the 
two  cavities.     At  the  line  of  union  between  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  inferior  cava  and  the  auricle  is  situated  a  thin  cresccntic 
membranous  fold  (n),  called  the  Eustachian  valve^  which  crosses  Valvc  of 
over  the  mouth  of  the  vein.     One  border  of  this  valve  is  con-  En«tachiu«! 
vex,  and  is  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  auricle  and  the  ante- 
rior maigin  of  the  venous  orifice.     The  other,  which  is  free  and 
concave,  ends  in  two  pointed  extremities  or  comua ;  of  these, 
the  left  comu  is  attached  to  the  left  or  anterior  border  of  the 
annnlus  ovalis,  whilst  the  right  extremity  is  lost  on  the  wall  of 
the  auricle  between  the  two  cavse.     The  Eustachian  valve  con-  iu  stnic- 
siats  of  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle,  con-  ^^ ' 
taining  occasionally  a  few  muscular  fasciculi.     In   the  foetus,  » large  in 
this  valve  (fig.  296,  e)  is  proportionably  large,  and  serves  to  ^  ®  ®  "*♦ 
direct  the  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  towards  the  foramen  ovale ; 
whilst  in  after  life  it  may  tend  somewhat  to  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  blood  into  the  inferior  cava.     In  the  adult  it  is  compara- 
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lively  small,  but  varies  greatly  in  size  in  different  cases.  It  is 
often  cribriform  or  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  and  some- 
times it  is  reduced  to  a  few  slender  filaments,  or  is  even  altoge- 
ther wanting.  To  the  left  of  this  valve,  between  it  and  the 
opening  into  the  ventricle,  to  be  presently  noticed,  is  situated  the 
orifice  of  the  large  coronary  vein  (t?),  protected  by  a  semicircu- 
lar valve,  which  is  sometimes  double,  and  which,  though  figured 
by  Eustachius,  is  often  named  the  valve  of  Thebcsius,  Besides 
this  opening,  numerous  small  foramina  may  be  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  auricle,  which  are  called  ybrawitmi  Thebesii. 
Some  of  them  arc  little  recesses  closed  at  the  bottom ;  whilst 
others  are  the  mouths  of  minute  veins,  (vena  minima  cordis.) 
Lastly,  in  the  floor  of  the  auricle,  and  situated  in  front  and  to 
the  left  of  the  inferior  cava,  is  a  large  opening,  (indicated  by  the 
probe  drawn  from  near  «,)  leading  into  the  right  ventricle, 
named  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter,  admitting  three  fingers 
easily  :  its  margin  is  surrounded  by  a  whitish  tendinous  ring  to 
which  is  attached  the  base  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  to  be  presently 
described  with  the  right  ventricle. 

2.  The  right  or  anterior  ventricle  (figs.  284,  285,  L)  occu- 
pies the  right  border  of  the  heart,  the  larger  part  of  its  anterior 
surface,  and  the  smaller  part  of  its  posterior  sur&ce,  reaching 
from  the  right  auricle  to  the  apex.  Its  form  is  somewhat  pyra- 
midal; and  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  its  base,  which  is 
turned  upwards,  forms  a  conical  prolongation,  named  infundi^ 
bulum^  or  conus  arteriosus^  (fig.  284,  a,)  from  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  (fc)  arises. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  this  ventricle,  it  is  best  to  reflect 
upwards  a  V-shaped  flap,  made  in  its  anterior  wall,  (fig.  286.) 
In  doing  this,  it  will  be  found  that  its  muscular  parietes  are 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  auricle,  and,  moreover,  that 
they  are  thickest  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  becoming  gra- 
dually thinner  towards  its  point.  The  left  wall  formed  by  the 
septum  ventriculorum  (/),  is  convex  and  bulges  into  the  ven- 
tricular cavity,  so  that  a  cross  section  of  this  has  a  crcscentic 
figure,  (see  diagram,  fig.  287.)  The  interior  of  the  ventricle 
is  lined  with  a  thin  membrane,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
auricle  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
on   the  other.     The  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a  number 
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of  irregular  rounded  muscular  bands,  named  columna  carnea^  Columns 
which  form  quite  a  network  in  some  parts  of  the  ventricle,  and  *^*™*®  '* 
raay  be  classified  into  three  kinds.     The  Jlrst  kind  merely  form  are  of  three 
slightly  prominent  ridges  on  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  being  ^^^^ 
p.    237  •  attached  by  their  under  side  as  well  as  by 

the  two  extremities ;  the  second  are  adher- 
ent by  their  two  ends  only,  and  are  free 
in  the  rest  of  their  extent ;  whilst  the 
thii-d  kind  form  three  or  four  bundles, 
named  muaculi  papillares^  (fig.  286,  e,)  Muaculi 
which  are  directed  from  the  apex  to- 
wards  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  and  end 
in  small  tendinous  cords,  chorda  tendinca^  through  which  they  Chordae 
are  connected  with  the  segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve  (c). 
These  colnmnae  earner  disappear  in  the  conus  arteriosus,  where 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  even  (a). 

There  are  two  openings  in  the  right  ventricle,  viz.  the  auri-  Its  open- 
culo-ventricular  orifice,  leading  from  the  right  auricle,  and  the  J^  "JJ*^ 
arterial  orifice,  conducting  to  the  pulmonary  artery.     The  auri-  from 'right 
culo-ventricular  opening,  (through  which,  in  fig.  S86,  the  probe  *""^®' 
is  passed,)  already  seen  from  the  auricle,  is  situated  in  the  base  of 
the  ventricle;  it  is  oval  in  form,  and  is  guarded  by  a  large  valve, 
named,  from  its  tripartite  figure,  the  tricuspid  valve  (valvular 
triglochines).     The  arterial  orifice,  which  is  circular  in  form,  is 
situated,   as  already  mentioned,  at  the  summit  of  the  conus  and  into 
arteriosus  (a)  ;  it  is  placed  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  auri-  ^jJJ^^^ 
cular  opening,  and  is  also  higher  up.     Its  oriBce  is  guarded  by 
three  small  membranous  folds,  called  the  sigmoid  or  semilunar  Both 
valves.     Between  these  two  openinjra  the  muscular  substance  of  g*^<^^ 

.  .  ,  withyalves. 

the  heart  forms  a  prominent  rounded  ridge,  which  projects  into 
the  ventricle,  and  seems  to  mark  off  its  cavity  into  two  com- 
partments,—one  immediately  following  the  auricular  opening, 
the  other  adjacent  to  the  arterial  orifice  and  forming  the  funnel- 
shaped  portion  or  conus  arteriosus  previously  mentioned. 

The  tricuspid  valve,   (fig.  286,  c)  consists  of  three  pointed  Tricuspid 
flaps  or  segments  of  a  triangular,  or  rather  trapezoidal  shape,  i^g^^^ 

— . .    segments; 


*  Diagram  of  a  section  across  the  ventricles,  the  upper  portion  being 
represented  as  if  seen  from  below,  to  show  tlie  form  of  the  two  cavities. — 
a.  Interventricnlar  septum,  h.  Section  of  wall  of  right,  and  c.  that  of  left 
ventricle,    e.  Crescent-shaped  cavity  of  right,  d,  oval  cavity  of  left  ventricle. 
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formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  containing  within  it  numerous  tendinous  fibres. 
At  their  bases  these  segments  arc  continuous  with  one  another, 
«o  as  to  form  an  annular  membrane,  and  are  thus  attached  to 
•the  tendinous  ring  around  the  margin  of  the  auricular  open- 
ing :    in  the  rest  of  their  extent  they  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle,  having  the  chordae  tendincac  attached  to  their  free 
;heir  posi-     margin  and  outer  surface.     One  of  the  segments  is  turned  to- 
^nncxions    ^*^8  ^^^  septum  of  the  ventriclcs;  another  is  placed  more  to 
to  chordsB     the  right,  against  the  anterior  and  right  wall  of  the  cavity;  whilst 
the  third  and  largest  division  of  the  valve,  lying  more  on  the 
left,  is  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  auricular  and  arterial 
openings,  and  has  its  ventricular  surface  directed  forwards  and 
upwards.     The  chordae   tendineae,  already  referred  to,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  musculi  papillares,  but  some  also  from  the  wall 
and  especially  the  septum  of  the  ventricle,  proceed  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  margins  of  the  valvular  segments,  and  also  into 
their  ventricular  surface,  i.  e.  the  one  turned  towards  the  ven- 
tricle.    The  cords  arising  from  one  papillary  muscle  or  group 
of  muscles  run  up  in  the  angular  interval  between  two  adjacent 
segments  of  the  valve,   and,   diverging  from    each  other,  are 
attached  to  both. 
Structure  of       The  Structure  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  also  that  of  the 
I  e  V  ve;    corresponding  valve  in  the  left  ventricle,  named  the  mitral  valve, 
and  especially  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  chordae  tendineae, 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  Kurschner.*      He  finds,  that, 
between  the  three  principal  segments  of  this  valve,  there  are, 
Its  smaller     though  not  constantly,  as  many  smaller  intermediate  lobes.  The 
obes;  middle  part  of  each  segment  is  thicker  than  the  rest,  whilst  the 

marginal  part  is  thinner,  more  transparent,  and  jagged  at  the 
edges.     He  further  states  that  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  ven- 
tre lendi-     tricle  are  arranged  into  three  groups.     The  chordae  tendineae 
ljre"©fthree    ^^^  ^^^^  group  are  connected  some  with  the  two  adjacent  prin- 
kindf.  cipal  segments,  between  which  they  run,  and  some  with  the 

smaller  intermediate  lobe.  Three  kinds  of  cords  belong  to  each 
segment :  a,  the  first  set,  generally  two  to  four  in  number,  and 
proceeding  from  two  different  muscular  groups,  or  from  one 
group  and  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  run  to  the  base  or  attached 


*  Wagner's  Handworterbuch,  art.  "  Hcrzthatigkeit." 
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margin  of  the  segment,  and  are  there  connected  also  vilh  the 
tendinous  ring  around  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening ;  6,  the 
second  set,  four  to  six  in  number,  and  smaller  than  the  first, 
proceed  also  from  two  adjacent  papillary  muscular  groups,  and 
are  attached  to  the  back  or  ventricular  surface  of  each  segment 
at  intervals  along  two  or  more  lines  extending  from  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  tendons  of  the  first  order  at  the  base  of  the 
valve  to  near  its  free  extremity;  c,  the  third  set,  which  are  still 
more  numerous  and  much  finer,  branch  oflT  from  the  preceding 
ones,  and  are  attached  to  the  back  and  edge  of  the  thinner  mar- 
ginal portion  of  the  valves.  Their  points  of  attachment  lie  in 
straight  lines  proceeding  from  the  insertions  of  the  tendons  of 
the  second  order  to  the  margin  of  the  valve.  Lastly,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  Kiirschner  has  confirmed  the  observation  of 
Senac,  that  muscular  fibres  may  be  found  passing  down  into  the  Muscular 
segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve  from  the  parietes  of  the  right  fhTvalve. 
auricle. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  tricuspid  valve  is  Action  of 
applied  over  the  opening  leading  from  the  auricle,  and  prevents 
the  blood  from  rushing  back  into  that  cavity.  Being  retained 
by  the  chordse  tendinese,  the  expanded  flaps  of  the  valve  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  which  would  otherwise  force  them 
back  through  the  auricular  orifice ;  the  papillary  muscles,  con- 
tracting as  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  itself  is  shortened  during 
its  systole,  are  supposed  thus  to  prevent  the  valves  from  yield- 
ing too  much  towards  the  auricle,  which  might  have  been  the 
case  had  the  chordse  tendinese  been  longer,  and  fixed  directly 
into  the  wall  of  the  ventricle. 

The  semilunar  valves,*  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmo-  TJie  semi- 
nary artery,  consist  of  three  semicircular  folds,  each  of  which  mo^^'JJ' 
is  attached  by  its  convex  border  to  the  side  of  the  artery  where  are  three. 
it  joins  with  the  ventricle,  whilst  its  straight  border  is  free,  is 
directed  towards  the   area   of  the  vessel,  and  presents  in  its 
middle   a   small   fibro-cartilaginous    knot,    called    nodulusy  or 
corpus  Arantiiy  (fig.  289,  c.)     These  valves  consist  of  a  dupli-  Corpora 
cature  of  the  lining  membrane  with  enclosed  tendinous  structure. 

♦  The  form  and  structure  of  these  valves  is  precisely  similar  to  those  at  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta,  though  they  arc  not  so  thick  and  strong.  Tlie 
letters  of  reference  introduced  into  the  following  description  apply  to  the  aortic 
valves,  fig.  289. 
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Part  of  the  latter  runs  along  and  strengthens  the  free  margin  of 
the  valve,  and  is  there  attached  to  the  nodule.  Other  tendi- 
nous fibres,  again,  may  be  described  as  spreading  out  from  the 
nodule,  and  extending  to  the  attached  border  of  the  valve,  oc- 
cupying its  whole  extent,  except  two  narrow  lunated  portions  (f), 
one  on  each  side  of  the  nodule  and  adjoining  the  free  margin  of 
the  valve.  These  parts,  which  are  named  lunula^  are  therefore 
thinner  than  the  rest.  During  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
the  valves  lie  against  the  sides  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
allow  the  blood  to  flow  on  ;  but  during  the  ventricular  diastole, 
when  the  column  of  fluid  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  checked, 
and  is  partially  thrown  back  by  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of 
that  vessel,  the  sigmoid  valves  spread  out  across  the  arterial  ori- 
fice, and  completely  close  it.  When  the  valves  are  thus  closed, 
the  three  nodules  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the  thin 
lunated  parts  are  closely  applied  by  their  opposed  surfaces  to 
each  other,  and  arc  held  together  as  well  as  exempted  from 
strain,  by  the  opposite  and  equal  pressure  of  the  blood  on  either 
side,  so  that,  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  more  accurate  must 
be  the  closure.  The  force  of  the  reflux  is  sustained  by  the 
stouter  and  more  tendinous  part  of  the  valve.* 

Beyond  the  sigmoid  valves  the  commencement  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  presents  three  slight  dilatations  or  recesses  in  its 
wall,  one  being  placed  behind  each  valve.  These  arc  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva,  which,  however  are  much  more  marked  at  the  root 
of  the  aorta. 

8.  The  left  auricle  occupies  the  left  and  posterior  part  of  the 
base  of  the  heart.  Like  the  right  auricle,  it  consists  of  a  larger 
portion,  named  the  atrium  or  sinus  venosus,  and  of  an  auricular 
appendix.  I'he  sinus  of  the  auricle  is  to  a  great  extent  con- 
cealed by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  which  cover  it 
in  front,  the  appendix  alone  being  visible  without  detaching 
those  vessels  or  inverting  the  position  of  the  heart  (fig.  284«o). 
When  distended,  the  atrium  (fig.  285,  n)  is  four-sided,  or  rather 
cuboid  in  form.  In  front  it  rests  against  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  (fig.  284, y,  k) ;  behind,  on  each  side,  it  receives 
two  pulmonary  veins  (fig.  285,  c  c),  those  of  the  left  lung  enter- 
ing very  close  together.     On  the  right  it  is  in  contact  with  the 


*  On  this  subject,  see  A.  Retzius  in  Miiller^s  Archiv.,  1843,  p.  14. 
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other  auricle  (m),  and  from  its  upper  and  left  side  projects  the 
auricular  appendage  (<{),  which  is  narrower,  longer,  and  more  its  auricula, 
curved  than  that  of  the  right  auricle ;  the  margins  of  the  appen- 
dix are  also  more  deeply  indented,  and  its  point,  which  advances 
forwards,  and  towards  the  right  side,  rests  upon  the  root  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The   interior   of  the   appendix    presents   musculi    pectinati   iu  interior, 
similar  to  those  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  the  cavity  of 
the  sinus  venosas  generally  (fig.  288,  a)  is  smooth ;    besides 
which,  its  walls  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  right  auricle,  and 
its  lining  membrane  is  less  transparent.   Posteriorly  are  the  open-  Openings 
ings  of  the  pulmonary  veins  {c  c),  two  on  each  side,  which  are  pulmonary 
entirely  without  valves.     The  two  veins  of  either  or  both  sides  veins. 
may  unite  into  one  before  entering  the  auricle,  whilst  in  other 
cases  there  is  found  an  additional  opening  on  one  side.     On  The 
the  septum  between  the  auricles,  a  slight  lunatcd  mark  or  de-  J^^™f * 
pression    (e)   may  be   observed,    which    is  the   vestige  of  the  foramen 
foramen  ovale,  as  it  appears  upon  the  left  side.     The  depression 
is  limited  below  by  a  slight  crescentic  ridge,  the  concavity  of 
which  is  turned  upwards.     This  ridge  is  in  fact  the  now  ad- 
herent border  of  a  membranous  valve,  which  is  applied  in  the 
foetus  to  the  left  side  of  the  then  open  foramen  ovale  ;  when  the 
adhesion  of  this  valve  occurs  lower  down  than  usual,  a  small 
pouch  is  left,  reaching  a  variable  distance  from  the  depression ; 
and,  as  formerly  mentioned,  when  the  adhesion  is  imperfect,  a 
narrow  passage  permanently  exists   between  the  two  auricles, 
through  which,  however,  unless  when  unusually  direct  and  open, 
the  blood  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  pass.     Lastly,  in  the 
lower  and  fore  part  of  this  auricle  is  situated  the  left  avriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  (indicated  by  the  probe  passed  from  e,)  to  Opening 
the  margin  of  which  is  attached  the  mitral  valve  of  the  left  veur  ^.^^^^jj^^ip 
tricle.      It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  opening  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 

4.  The  left  or  posterior  ventricle  occupies  the  left  border  of  The  left 
the  heart,  but,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  septum  between  JJ^^i^^itlon 
the  ventricles,  only   about  a  third  of  its   extent  appears  on  and  form ; 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ,  the  rest  being  seen  behind, 
(figs.  284, 285,  o.)      It  is  longer  than  the  right  ventricle,  and  it 
reaches  lower  down  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.      The  cross  section 
of  its  cavity  is  oval  (fig.  S87,  d)y  not  crescentic,  for  the  septum 
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;  oil  litis  side  is  concave.  To  expose  its  interior,  two  incisions 
may  be  made  ibroiigh  its  walls,  parallel  witli  tlie  &Dterior  and 
posterior  longitudinal  furrou's  of  the  heart,  aud  uniting  near  the 

■  apei.  On  raising  up  the  flap  so  formed,  the  great  thiclincsa  of 
the  walls  of  this  ventricle  (fig.  288,  oo),  as  compared  with  the 
ng    ,  IS  conspicuous  y  seen,  ^^^^ 

the     proportion      between  " 

them  in  this  respect  being 
as  3  to  1.  The  walls  are 
thickest  towards  the  widest 
part  of  the  ventricle,  about 
one-tliird  of  its  length  from 
the  base:  from  this  point 
they  become  thinner  to- 
wards the  auricular  open- 
ing; but  they  arc  still  thin- 
ner towards  the  apex,  which 
is  the  weakest  part.  The 
lining  membrane  of  this 
ventricle,  which  is  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  left  au- 
ricle and  the  aorta,  is  usually  less  transparent  than  thai  of  the 
right  ventricle,  especially  afler  a  certain  age.  In  the  interior  of 
the  cavity  are  found  columnee  camese,  musculi  papillares,  iiith 
chordic  tcndincce,  and  two  orifices  guarded  with  valves.  The 
columnar  carnfte,  like  those  of  the  right  side,  are  of  three  dif- 
ferent kinds;  they  are,  ou  the  whole,  smaller,  but  are  more 
numerous  and  more  densely  reticulated,  and  are  directed  foi  the 
most  part  from  the  base  to  the  point  of  the  heart.  Their  inter- 
sections arc  very  numeious  near  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  and  aln 
along  its  posterior  wall,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  »»I1 


*  Heart  seen  from  behind,  and  liaving  tlic  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
opened.  Purts  in  left  auricle: — a.  Smooth  wnll  of  auricular  septum, 
c,  c,  c.  Openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  d.  Left  auricular  eppeudifn*. 
e.  Slight  depression  in  the  septuni,  corresponJing  to  ||]«  foK*  ovalis  on  tl>c 
right  fide.  A  prol>c  iK  seen  whicli  passes  ilown  into  the  ventricle  throufb 
the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice.  Parts  in  left  ventricle  ; — i,  Poeterior  ttf- 
menl  of  the  mitral  valve,  behind  which  ia  the  probe  passed  from  (he  kfl 
auricle.  n,n.  The  two  groups  of  musculi  papillares.  o.  Section  of  the 
thick  walls  of  this  ventricle,  uliich  may  he  compared  with  lliat  of  the  wiHi 
uf  the  right  ventricle,  fig.  28G.     r.  Entrance  of  inferior  cava. 
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is  comparativelj  smooth.     Two  large  fleshy  eminences  (n  n), 
mtucuU  papillares,  larger  than   those  of  the  right  ventricle,  MoKuti 
formed  of  lesser  bundles,  one  from  the  antcnor,  the  other  from  P»P'"»"»- 
the  posterior   surfece,   pass   upwards  and  terminate  each  in  a 
blunted  extremity,  from  which  numerous  chorda:  Undinert  branch   ChordK 
off  to  be  inserted  into  the  edges  of  a  large  valve  (t),  which  protects   '™  '"*"' 
the  opening  leading  from  tlic  left  auricle.     This  opening  {le/l  Opening 
auricvlo-vfnlricular,  through  which  the  probe  descends)  is  placed  ^^"jig " 
at  the  left  and  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  behind 
and  to  the  left  of  another  orifice  (aortic)  which  leads  into  the 
aorta.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  tendinous  margin,  to  which  the 
Talve  aboTe  alluded  to  is  attached.     This  valve  resembles  in 
stractore  the  tricuspid  valve  of  the  right  ventricle,   but  it  is 
mneb  thicker  and  stronger  in  all  its  parts,  and,  moreover,  it  con- 
sist*  of  only   two   pointed  divisions  or  segments,  continuous 
at  tbeiT  attached  bases,  whence  it  is  named  the  bicuspid  or  mitral  Bimtpld  oi 
valve.     The  laigei  of  the  two  segments  is  suspended  in  front  of  ^^ 
the  other,  between  the  auricular  and  the  aortic  orifices.     There 
are  usually  two  smaller  lobes  at  the  angles  of  junction  of  the 
two  principal  segments,  more  apparent  than  those  of  the  tricus- 
pid valve.     The  chords  tendinese  are  attached  in  the  same  way 
Fitt  289*  ^    ^'^   ^''^   tricuspid  valve, 

but  they  are  altogether 
stronger,  and  perhaps  less 
numerous.  A  few  muscular 
fibres  also  occur  in  this 
valve.  (Kiirachner.)  The 
arterial  or  aortic  orifice  is  Opening 
>  a  smaller  circular  opening,  '^^  ' 
placed  in  front  and  to  the 
right  of  the  auriculo-vcn- 
tricular  opening,  and  very 
close  to  it,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  anterior  segment  of  the   mitral  valve.     It  leads 

*  Part  of  the  left  TeDtricle,  and  commencement  of  tlic  norta  laid  open  to 
show  the  ligmoid  valves. — o.  Portion  of  tlic  aorta,  v.  Muscular  wall  uf 
left  ventricle.  1,  2,  3.  Semilunar  or  sigmoid  valvoa.  r.  Corpus  nrantii  in 
one  <^  ^eiD.  e.  Thin  lunatod  marginal  portion  or  lunula,  i,  I,  I.  SinuvCB 
ofV^salnu    l,t.  Houthaof  the  twocoronary  aitcrics  ofthc  heart.     m.Aii- 
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to  the  aorta,  and  is  guarded  by  three  valvular  semilunar  folds, 
resembling  in  form  and  structure  those  found  at  the  root  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  called,  like  them,  sigmoid  or  ae- 
tnilunar  valves.  These  aortic  semilunar  valves  (fig.  289, 1,  2>  S) 
are,  however,  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  the  lunulse  (e)  are  more  strongly  marked  off,  and  the 
central  nodules,  or  corpora  Arantii  {c)^  are  larger.  Their  struc-^ 
ture  and  mode  of  connexion  with  the  artery  will  be  presently 
described.  Behind  each  valve,  the  wall  of  the  aorta  (a)  is 
dilated  into  three  almost  hemispherical  pouches  («,  f ,  i)y  named 
the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  from  two  of  which  {it)  the  two  nu- 
trient arteries  of  the  heart  arise.  These  sinuses  are  much  more 
marked  than  those  at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  (See 
also  p.  456,  and  fig.  ISo.) 
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The  heart  consists  chiefly  of  muscular  tissue  which  is  attach- 
ed to  certain  fibrous  structures,  and  is  covered  externally 
by  a  serous  coat,  while  the  cavities  are  lined  by  a  proper 
membrane.  Its  walls  are  also  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
absorbents,  and  nerves,  and  contain  more  or  less  fat,  with  some 
cellular  tissue. 

The  external  serous  membrane  is  the  visceral  or  reflected 
portion  of  the  pericardium.  The  internal  covering,  or  endocar- 
diuniy  is  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  differing  somewhat  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  On  the  left  side  of  the  heart  it  is 
continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  aorta,  and  is  usually  found  more  opaque  than  on  the  right 
side,  where  it  is  prolonged  into  the  veins  of  the  body  and  ioto 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Like  the  corresponding  membrane  of 
the  arteries,  it  appears  to  be  more  liable  to  disease  in  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart. 

According  to  Theilc,  the  endocardium  is  very  thin  on  the  musculi  pee- 
tinati  of  the  auricles  and  on  the  columnte  camess  of  the  ventricles.    It  is 


tcrior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  fibrous  structure  of  which  is  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  aortic  tendinous  zone,  opposite  the  attached  maigin 
of  the  sigmoid  valve,  marked  1.  Opposite  the  valvea,  2  and  3,  the  teDdinoitf 
zone  receives  below  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ventricle  o.  h,  Laigcr 
chordsB  tendinese.     o  o.  Musculi  papillares. 
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thicker^  however,  on  the  smooth  walls  of  the  auricolar  and  ventricular 
cavities,  and  on  the  musculi  papillares,  especially  near  their  tips.  It  is,  on  the 
wholc^  thicker  in  the  auricles  than  in  the  ventricles,  and  attains  its  greatest 
tliickness  in  the  left  auricle.  In  hoth  auricles  the  endocardium  may  he  Itsstnio- 
separated  into  two  layers  ;  one  superficial  or  internal  and  thin,  the  other  ***"• 
deeper,  thicker,  and  composed  of  elastic  fihres  and  cellular  tissue  :  this  deep 
layer  is  not  prolonged  with  the  inner  one  upon  the  valves  and  into  the  ven- 
tricles. Purki^je  and  Raeuschel*  found  clastic  fihres  heneath  the  eudocar* 
diUED,  in  hoth  auricles,  and  in  tlie  corpora  Arantii,  hut  not  in  the  ventricles. 

The  ^brous  structure  of  the  heart  consists  of  the  firm  rings   Fibrous 
which  surround  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  great  arterial  ori-  P*^  *°  **** 
fices,  of  the  fibrous  tissue  already  mentioned  as  entering  into 
the  formation  of  the  different  valves,  and  also  of  the  chordae 
tendiness.      All   of  these  fibrous  structures  are  more  strongly 
developed   on    the   left   side   of    the  heart.       The    auriculo-  The 
ventricular  rings  serve  as  points  of  attachment  to  the  muscular  y^^^ 
substance  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  also  to  the  base  rings; 
of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  and  to  some  of  their  ten- 
dinous   cords.      The    left   auriculo-ventricular   ring    is  firmly 
blended,  at  the  fore  part  of  its  right  margin,  with  the  fibrous 
structure  surrounding  the  aortic  orifice ;   and  behind  the  aortic 
opening,  between  it  and  the  two  auriculo-ventricular  openings,  fibro- 
there  is  found  a  fibro-cartilaginous  mass,  which    is   connected  »rtiJ«««5 
with  the  several  fibrous  rings,  and  to  which  the  muscular  sub- 
stance also  is  attached.     In  some  large  animals^  as  in  the  ox  and  hone. 
elephant,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  bone  in  this  situation. 

Around  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  orifices  are  found  tendinous  The 
rings  to  whic^  the  commencement  of  the  large  vessel  is  fixed.f  J^!^ 
Each  of  these  rincs  is  formed  by  a  fibrous  band  or  zone,  one  ^,  .    ^ 

,    o  .     •'  '  their  BtruG- 

edge  of  which  is  even,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  muscular  turc  and 
fasciculi  of  the  ventricle,  whilst    the  other    is  scolloped    into  Annexion 
three  deep  semi-lunar  notches,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  middle  with  the 
coat  of  the  large  artery.   The  semicircular  margins  of  the  notches 
just  mentioned  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  rest  of 
the  tissue,  and  from  the  small  depth  of  the  tendinous  zone  the 
notches  descend  nearly  through  to  its  ventricular  edge,  almost 


♦  De  Arteriarum  et  Venarum  Structura.     Breslau,  1836. 

t  The  mode  in  which  the  two  great  arteries  are  attached  has  heen  care- 
fully examined,  descrihed,  and  figured  by  Dr.  John  Reid.  Cyclop.  Anat  and 
Physiology,  art.  Heart,  p.  587. 
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reaching  the  muscular  substance,  iivhich,  indeed,  is  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  stout  tendinous  semi-circular  margins.     The 
middle  coat  of  the  artery  presents  a  festooned  border,  divided 
into  three  convex  semicircular  segments,  which  arc  received  into 
and  attached    to   the   corresponding  notches  of  the  tendinous 
ring.      In  this  part  of  the  artery  its  middle  coat  is  thinner,  and 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  slightly  dilated  to  form  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva.      It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
middle  coat  have  here  a  peculiar  arrangement ;  for,  instead  of 
being  all  annular,  they  appear  to  diverge  from  the  projecting 
points    of  the   tendinous  ring,   and  spread  out   upwards  and 
laterally  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel.    In  the  same  situation  the 
external  or  cellular  coat  of  the  artery  is  also  thin,  but  the  con- 
nexion of  the  vessel  to  the  heart  is  strengthened  by  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium  without  and  by  the  endocardium  within. 
Moreover,    the  convex   or  attached  borders  of  the    semilunar 
valves  are   also  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper 
notched  border  of  the  arterial  fibrous  ring ;    that  is  to  say,  a 
semilunar  fold  of  the   lining   membrane   is   projected  inwards 
along  the  margin  of  each  semilunar  notch  to  form  the  valve, 
and  the  tendinous  structure  contained  within  it  is  continuous 
with   that  of  the  ring.       Lastly,  it  must  be  remarked,  that, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  tendinous  zone  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  whilst  it  gives  attachment  to  the  aorta  and  the  semi- 
lunar valves  above,  is  continuous  below,  in  the  posterior  part 
of  its  circumference,  not  with  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
left  ventricle,  but  with  a  part  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
mitral  valve.     (Fig,  289.) 
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The  muscular  substance  of  which  the  walls  of  the  heart  arc 
principally  composed  consists  of  bands  of  fibres,  arranged  in  an 
intricate  manner,  and  connected  together  by  a  very  fine  fila- 
mentous cellular  tissue,  so  small  in  quantity  that  its  existence 
has  been  denied.  The  muscular  fibres  belong  to  the  involun- 
tary class,  but  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  are  marked  with 

transverse  striae. 

The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are  independent  of  those  of  the 
ventricles,  the  two  sets  being  connected  together  only  by  the 
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interrenlioD  of  tbe  fibrous  rings  around  the  auriculo-ventricukr 
orifices ;  so  that  when  these  rings  are  destroyed  by  boiling 
a  heart  for  some  hours,  the  auricles  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  ventricles. 

Fibres  of  the  auricka. — These  consist  of  a  superficial  set,  Fibre«  of 
common  to  both  cavities,  and  of  deeper  fibres  proper  to  each. 
1.  The    mptrficial   common   or  Iranaverte  fibres    (fig.  290,  OTporfidni 
aab;  291,  a  A)  ran  traDaversely  over  both  sinuses,  near  the  ^^.*" 
bew  of  which,  especially  on  the  anterior  surface,  they  are  most 
distiactly  marked.       They  form  only  a  thin  and   incomplete 
Fi^  290*  layer:   those   near    the   sui^ 

face  are  longer    than   those 
which  lie   deeper ;    some  of 
them    pass   into    the    inter- 
auricutar   septum   (6g.  291, 
t).    The  deeper  fibres,  which  de*p*r 
are  proper  to    each  auricle, 
L  consist  of  two  sets,  viz.  the 
1  looped  and  the  annular  fibres. 
I  a.  The /ooped  fibres  (fig,  290,  looped, 
/  ec,  pr;  291,  c  c)  pass  over 
the  auricle  and  are  attached  by 
both  extremities  to  the  corres- 
ponding   auriculo-ventricular 
rings.    3.  The  annular  fibres  »nd 
X.      y  encircle  the  auricular  append- 

"  ages    (fig.  290,   n  m)    from 

end  to  end,  some  longitudinal  fibres  running  within  them. 
These  annular  fibres  also  surround  the  entrances  of  the  venea  cavte 
and  coronary  vein  on  the  ri^t  (fig,  290,  291,  v  v),  and  of  the 
polmonaiy  veins  (d  d)  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart, — the  muscular 
fibres  extending  for  some  distance  from  the  auricle  upon  the  veins, 
especially  upon  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  pulmonary  veins. 


*  Anterioi  view  of  the  auriclci,  sliewing  the  Birangcmcnt  of  ihelr  muEcu- 
kr  fasciculi.  (Oerdjr.) — a,  a,  b.  Tiie  superficial  or  transverse  fibres,  furming 
■n  incomplete  layer,  more  numeroue  near  the  base  of  the  nuHcleB,  aa;  and 
opraing  to  embrace  the  veins,  v,  d,  and  the  auricular  sppcndiccB,  in  n. 
ce.  D^per  layer,  or  looped  fibres  of  left  auricle,  p,  r.  Looped  fibres  of 
li^t  auricle,  n,  KiB:ht,  and  m.  left  auricular  appendix,  surrounded  by  the 
annular  tibreii.  e.  Vena  cava  superior,  d.  Pulmonary  veins,  i.  Arterial 
orifices  for  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,    x.  Right,  and  y,  left  ventricle. 

i  D 
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Fibres  of  the  ventricles. — The  muscuUr  fibres  of  the  Ten- 
tricles  have  a  much  more  intricate  arrangement,  which  has  in  a 
great  measure  baffled  all  the  attempts  yet  made  to  unnvel  it. 
We   shall  here    confine  our- 
selves to  a  very  brief  state-  '° 
mentorvhat  is  most  generally 
received. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  auricular  fibres,  some 
of  the  ventricular  muscular 
bands  are  common  to  both 
ventricles,  whilst  others,  which 
are  principally  Found  at  or 
near  the  base  of  the  heart, 
belong  exclusively  to  one 
ventricle.  It  further  appears 
that  most  of  the  fibres  are 
connected  by  both  ends  to 
the  auriculo- ventricular  fibrous 

rings,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  the  chordse  tendi- 
ne«e  :  some  of  them,  however,  are  inserted  into  the  fibrous  lones 
around  the  arterial  openings.  The  length  of  these  ventricular 
fibres  accordingly  varies  in  ditTerent  bundles.  As  to  direction,  a 
few  of  them  only  have  a  longitudinal  course ;  the  greater  num- 
ber run  obliquely  or  spirally  across  the  ventricles,  and  eren 
form  twisted  loops  towards  the  point  of  the  heart,  whilst  the 
deeper  fibres  become  more  and  more  transverse,  and  at  length 
assume  almost  a  circular  direction. 

Twisted  or  spiral  fibres. — These  are  disposed  in  a  succesnon 
of  layers  of  various  thickness.  The  superficial  fibres  on  the 
foie  part  of  the  ventricles  (fig.  292,  a,  b)  tun  in  an  obli<]ue 
direction  from  above  downwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  whiltt 
those  seen  on  the  back  of  the  heart,  where,  however,  they  be- 


*  Posterior  view  of  auricles,  shewing  the  muscular  fsBcieuli.  (Qtsij.)-' 
a.  Superficial  or  transTcisc  fibres  passtog  to  the  aeplum  auriciuuuai  U  t. 
c.  Looped  hbres  of  Icfl  auricle,  d.  The  two  left  pulraonuy  veins :  tbe  no 
right  veins  arc  seen,  but  arc  not  marked.  A.  Looped  fibres  of  rigbt  KoMt- 
V,  V.  VcniB  caviB  superior  and  inferior,  eDtering  right  auricle.  *,  Right,  mi 
y,  left  ventricle. 
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come  more  vertical,    incline   from   left   to   right.     Hence   tbc 
entire  ormngemeDt  of  tbeae  outer  fibres  is  spiral,  oa  may  be  best 
Been   at  and  near  the  point  of  the  heart.      These  superficial 
fibres  are  longer  tlian  those  which  arc  seated  next  beneath  them; 
and  it  is  found,  that,  on  reach- 
Fig,  mi."  jj,g  ti,g  ap^.^  of  tijg  ijgart,  they  tun,  in  at 
coil  round,  and  dipping  in  he-  ^'^^."^ 
neath  the  border  of  the  next 
deeper  and  shorter  set,  (as  at 
(f,)  pass  into    the  interior  of 
I  the  ventricles,    and   then   bs- 
f  cending,  spread  out  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  those  cavities. 
As  they  are  about  to  penetrate  tawm  ihe 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  they  "    '' 
are  arranged  in  a  whorl,  called 
the    vorlex     {as     represented 
in  the  figure  at   e).     In  this 
Bituation     the   coiling    fibres 
in  s  boiled  heart   may  be   unravelled   so  as  to  lay  open  the 
point  of  the  left  ventricle  without  tearing  a  single  fibre.     The 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  afterwards  reached  in  the  same  and  then 
way.     (Reid.)      Those  fibres  which  lie   immediately  beneath  ]^^* 
the  superficial  set  have  a  similar  arrangement;  that    is,  they  o(the 
turn  round  the  lower  border  of  those  which  are  still  deeper,  """""^^ 
and  so   on,   forming  shorter    and    shorter   loops ;    the   more 
superficial   including,  as  it  were,   the  deeper  loops.     Having 
reached  the  interior  of  the  ventricles,  they  pass  up  to  form  the 
walls,  the  septum,  and  the  musculi  papiltares  of  those  cavities, 
and  ore   ultimately  fixed  to  the  auricula- ventricular  tendinous 
rings,  either  at  once  or  through  the  intervention  of  the  larger 
chordie  tendincffi.   In  consequence  of  the  preceding  arrangement, 
stime  anatomists  have  represented  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  as 
consisting  of  a  middle  layer,  incomplete  at  the  apex,  and  of  afi 


cntricles,  shown  from  the  fmrt  in  a 
he  Bcrous  coat.  (Kciil.)— a.  Oblitiue 
fibres  of  the  rif;ht  ventricle,  b.  lieSt  ventricle,  c.  Anterior  longitudinal 
ftUTOw,  into  which  moBt  of  the  fibres  appear  to  penetrate,  tliongh  a  few  pass 
■croM.  d.  The  Buperficial  fibres  turning  round  Co  reach  the  interior  of  the 
Tcntridei,  and  forming  tbc  vortex,  (. 
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external  and  internal  layer,  which  are  continuous  with  each 
other  at  the  apex,  through  the  aperture  there  left  in  the  middle 
layer.  According  to  Dr.  John  Reid,  to  whose  description 
reference  has  already  been  made,  even  the  intermediate  fibres 
(or  the  middle  layer)  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  which 
cover  them,  that  is,  the  more  superficial  turn  in  beneath  the  still 
shorter  and  deeper  bands. 

Some  of  this  spiral  set  of  fibres  pass  in  or  out  at  the  inter- 
ventricular furrows  before  and  behind,  and  then  turn  round  one 
or  the  other  ventricle ;  but  others  pass  over  the  furrows  and  em- 
brace both  cavities.  Comparatively  few  fibres  pass  across  the 
anterior  longitudinal  furrow  (c).  Part  of  the  fibres  which  join 
in  forming  the  vortex,  (^d  f,)  appear  to  come  out  of  the  anterior 
fissure  (c).  On  tracing  these  back  into  the  fissure,  they  are 
seen  to  be  dovetailed,  as  it  were,  with  fibres  irom  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  may  be  traced  into  the  same  fissure,  and  then  they 
take  an  almost  longitudinal  direction  in  the  septum,  contribut- 
ing especially  to  form  its  right  part,  and  extending  as  far  as  its 
base.  (Reid.) 
Circular  Circular  fibres. — Near  the  base  of  each  ventricle  there  are 

nearer  to      found  nearly  circular  fibres,  which  dip  into  the  anterior  or  postc- 
the  base  of   rior  longitudinal  furrows,  or  pass  across  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
'     then  entering  the  substance  of  the  ventricle,  turn  up  towards 
the  tendinous  rings  at  the  base.     More  of  these  fibres  cross 
over  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  furrow ;  when  these  latter 
are  removed,  the  two  ventricles  may,  with  very  little  force,  be 
separated  from  each  other, 
and  Tery  The  deepest  fibres   of  all  are  also  circular,  or  neariy  so. 

^^'  Towards  the  base  of  the  ventricles  they  form  imbricated  bands, 

both  ends  of  which  turn  upwards  to  reach  the  tendinous  rings. 
Some  of  these  embrace  both  ventricles,  but  the  innermost  only 
one. 
Arteries  Vessels  and  nerves. — The  substance  of  the  heart  receives  its 

^^*^  blood  through  the  two  coronary  arteries  (see  p.  468).     All  its 

nerves  of  veins  terminate  in  the  right  auricle ;  besides  the  great  cardiac 
or  coronary  vein,  (seen  in  fig.  285,)  and  another  principal  bianch 
there  are  two  smaller  orders  of  veins  (see  p.  649).  The 
cardiac  nerves  given  off  by  the  cardiac  plexuses  appear  rather 
small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  oigan ;  they  are  de- 
rived  partly  from  the  spinal  and  partly  from  the  sympathetic 
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system,  (seep.  891.)  Besides  the  large  ganglia  in  the  cardiac 
plexuses  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  the  nerves  present  minute 
ganglia  at  different  points  along  their  course  in  its  substance : 
these  have  been  figured  and  described  by  Remak.*  (See  p.  893.) 

WEIGHT   AND  DIMENSIONS   OF   THE   HEART. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  heart,  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  the  capacity  Sise  of 
of  its  several  cavities,  and  the  width  of  its  great  orifices,  have  been  made  the      ® 
suhject  of  extensive  observation,  more  especially  with  the  view  to  deter- 
mine  some   standard  dimensions  with  which  to  compare  the  deviations 
ocennring  in  disease. 

Site, — It  was  stated  by  Laennec,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the 
heart  in  its  natural  condition  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  closed  hand  of  the 
individual.  This,  however,  is  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  comparison.  It  is 
usually  said  to  be  about  five  inches  long,  about  three  and  a  half  in  its  greatest 
width,  and  two  and  a  half  in  its  extreme  thickness  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  surface ;  but  linear  measurements  of  a  flaccid  organ  like  the  heart 
are  not  of  much  value. 

Weighi,-^The  average  weight  of  the  heart  in  the  adult  can  be  more  satis- 
fiu^rily  determined  than  its  size,  although,  besides  the  differences  resulting 
from  sex,  it  ranges  between  rather  wide  limits  depending  on  the  general 
weight  of  the  body. 

Its  mean  weight  has  been  stated  differently  at  10  oz.  (Meckel),  7  or  8  oz.   i^  weight  -, 
(Craveilhier),  8i  oz.  (Bouillaud),  and  9  to  10  oz.  (Lobstein).    From  the  ^J^j^'Jeg 
tables  of  Dr.  Clendinning,  who  examined  its  weight  in  nearly  400  cases, 
the  average  is  found  to  be  9}  oz.  in  the  mole,  and  6}  in  the  female.     Dr. 
John  Reid  observes,  that  in  an  athletic  male  it  would  be  expected  to  be  10 
oz.,  but  in  a  moderately  sized  individual  about  8  oz.    More  recently  the  last-  avenge  of 
named  observer  has  published  tables  t  which  appear  to  shew  that  all  the  |[^atioiiB. 
precediiig  estimates  are   rather  too  low;   for  in  eighty-nine  adult  males, 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  (who  died  of  diseases  not 
of  the  heart,)  the  average  weight  was  full  11  oz.,  and  in  fifty-three  females 
under  similar  circumstances  the  average  was  full  9  oz., — giving  a  difference, 
therefore,  of  2  oz.  between  the  sexes.t    Moreover,  the  mean  weight  of  the 
heart  in  twelve  previously  healthy  adult  males,  who  perished  by  accidents, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Reid  to  be  as  high  as  12)  oz.     The  prevalent  weights,  as  The 
deduced  from  the  tables  of  Dr8.Reid  and  Peacock,  are  from  10  to  12  ou  in   pw7al«nt 
the  male,  and  from  8  to  10  oz.  in  the  female.  weight. 

The  weight  of  the  heart  maintains  some  general  proportion  to  that  of  the   Proportion 
body.    According  to  Tiedemann  this  is  about  1  to  160;  by  Clendinning  it  *<>  weight 
was  found  to  be  1  to  158  in  males,  and  1  to  149  in  females  ;  and  by  Reid  to  ^' 

*  Froriep's  Notizen,  1838,  p.  137 ;  and  Muller's  Archiv.,  1844,  p.  463, 
taf.  xii. 

t  Lond.  and  Edin.  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  April  1843,  p.  323. 

X  These  results  are  confirmed  by  the  tables  since  published  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Peacock,  in  the  same  journal,  in  1646. 
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Weight 
increases 
with  age. 


Thickness 
of  walls  of 
auricles, 
and  of 
ventricles. 


CLENDINNINO. 

Weight  in  ox. 

Age  in  yean. 

Males.       Females. 

15  to    21)      .. 

Hi               81 

•  ■  • •           ^^           • •  *           V  ^ 

30  —  50     .. 

<U              81 

60         60     .. 

. . . .   101     ...     o 

60  —  +     .. 

....   lOi     ...     8 

be  1  to  169  in  a  series  of  thirty-seven  males,  and  1  to  176  in  twelve  females ; 
but  in  the  healthy  males  dying  suddenly  the  ratio  was  as  1  to  173. 

It  was  shewn  by  Clendinning*  that  the  heart  continued  to  increase  in 
weight  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  at  a  comparatively  slower  rate 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  We  subjoin  his  results,  at 
well  as  some  derived  from  Reid's  observations.  It  would  seem  from  both 
tables  that  the  progressive  increase  in  weight  is  more  marked  in  men 
than  in  women. 

REID. 

Weiffht  in  os.  and  drms. 

Age  in  yean.  Males.  Females. 

16  to    20  8.10  ...  6.13 

20  —  30  10.  4  ...  8. 

30  —  40  10.  8  ...  9.  3 

40  —  60  11.  7  ...  9.  8 

50  —  60  11.10  ...  9.14 

60  —  70  12.  6  ...  9.  5 

70  —  +  9.  6  ...  12.  6 

Entirely  in  accordance  with  these  observations  upon  the  increase  of  the 
heart's  weight  according  to  the  ago,  it  has  been  found  by  M.  Bizotf  that 
this  organ  continues  to  enlarge  in  all  its  dimensions  as  life  advances,  viz.  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  its  walls.  The  greatest  increase  was 
detected  in  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  ventricular  septum. 

Thicknea  of  the  walls. — Of  the  two  auricles  the  left  is  rather  the  thicker, 
and  the  left  ventricle  is  very  much  more  so  than  the  right.  The  ordinary 
thickness  of  the  riglit  auricle  is  stated  by  Douillaud  to  be  1  line,  and  of  the 
left,  1^  line. 

The  w^alls  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  right,  have 
been  said  to  have  a  proportionate  thickness  of  2  to  1  byLaennec  and  Andnd, 
3  to  1  by  Cruveilhicr,  and  4  or  even  6  to  1,  by  Soemmerring.  In  infancy  and 
old  age  the  ratio,  according  to  Andral,  is  as  3  or  4  to  1.  The  measurements 
made  by  M.  Bizot  on  this  point  are  very  precise.  In  the  adult  he  found 
the  proportion  between  the  two  ventricles  to  be  about  2J  to  1. 

The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  he  found  to  be  thickest  at  the  base,  from 
whence  they  gradually  become  thinner  towards  the  apex,  where  they  arc 
thinnest.  In  the  left  ventricle,  on  the  contrary,  the  walls  are  thickest  in  the 
middle,  thinner  at  the  base,  and  thinnest  at  the  apex.  The  annexetl  table 
indicates  the  mean  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls  in  lines,  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  upwards,  in  males  and  females  : — 

Right  Ventricle.       Left  Ventricle.      VentricnlarScpCiiiB- 

(Base IJH     4ft     

^Middle 1^     ^     

Upex    l,fe     3ft     


Male 
Heart. 


»» 


Female 
Heart. 


fBase... 
<  Middle 
LApex 


OH? 


4i 
3i3 


♦  Medic.  Chir.  TranFBct.,  iraS. 

f  Mdm.  <lc  la  Soc.  Medic.  d'Observation  dc  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  262.    1636. 
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Capacity  of  the  auricle*  and  ventriclei. — To  determine  with  precision  the  Capacity  of 
al>solute  and  relative  capacities  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  they  exist  the  four 

CftVltlCfl  OI 

during  life,  is  impossible ;  and  their  capacity  is  so  much  influenced  by  their  ^^^  heart, 
different  states  of  distension,  and  also  by  the  different  degrees  of  contraction 
of  their  muscular  walls  at  the  moment  of  death,  that  no  constant  numerical 
relation  in  this  respect  can  be  looked  for  between  them.  Hence  the  most 
opposite  statements  prevail,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  ventri- 
cular cavities. 

The  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  the  other  cavities  can  at  any 
rate  differ  but  little,  has  been  calculated  by  different  anatomists  at  1^  fluid 
ounces  and  4  oz. ;  it  probably  does  not  exceed  2  oz.,  which  is  the  quantity 
usually  stated. 

The  auricles  are  generally  admitted  to  be  a  trifle  less  than  the  ventricles.  Their 
The  right  auricle  is  also  said  to  be  a  little  larger  tlian  the  left,  in  the  proper-  wiative 
tion  of  6  to  4.     (Cruveilhier.)      With   regard  to  the  two  ventricles,  it  ^'^^^^  ^' 
is  asserted  by  some  that  the  right  is  really  larger  than  the  left ;  by  others 
(Lower,  Sabatier,  Andral)  that  the  two  have  an  equal   capacity;  whilst 
Cruveilhier,  who  judges  from  the  effect  of  injections,  has  found  the  left  to  be 
the  larger  of  the  two.     In  the  ordinary  modes  of  death,  the  right  ventricle 
is  always  found  more  capacious  than  the  left,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to 
its  being  distended  with  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs.     The  left  ventricle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
nearly  empty.    There  are  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  during  life 
any  difference  between  the  two  cavities  is  very  trifling,  if  it  exist  at  all. 

Size  of  the  ventricular  openingt, — The  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,   Size  of  the 
and  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  both  found  to  be  somewhat  pP«"*"g* 
larger  after  death  than  the  corresponding  openings  on  the  left  side  of  the  ventricles. 
heart.     Their  circumference  given  in  inches  is  thus  stated  by  Bouillaud.* 

Max.    Med.    Min. 

Auriculo-ventricular     (Right   4       ^3^ 

orifices  (Left      ^    3ft    3^1, 

Arterial  orifices  J  Rigbt  (PiJmonary) g^    2^    2ft 

(Left  (Aortic)   2^     2ft     2ft 

DEVELOPMENT  OP   THE    HEART   AND   GREAT   BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  Heart, — The  heart  first  appears  as  an  elongated  sac  or  dilated  tube  The  heart ; 
lying  at  the  fore  part  of  the  embryo,  and  having  two  veins  connected  with  it  **t*V?"* 
behind,  and  a  large  arterial  trunk  proceeding  from  it  in  front.    Very  soon   which' 
this  tube,  which  has  contractile  walls,  becomes  curved  or  bent  upon  itself  bends,  and 
like  a  horse-shoe,  and  projects  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body  (fig.  279,').  divides  into 

As  this  bending  increases  the  venous  end  approaches  the  arterial,  and  three  parti, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tube,  which  goes  on  growing,  becomes  divided  by 
two  slight  constrictions  into  three  compartments,  opening  successively  into 
each  other  (fig.  293).     The  first    next  to  the  veins  ( ' )  is  the  auricular 
portion  '),  the  one  following  is  the  ventricular  (3),  and  the  last,  from  which 

*  Traits  des  Malad.  du  Coeur,  tom  i.  p.  52.     Paris,  1835. 
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Balbai  certain  arteries  proceed,  is  named  the  arterial  bulb  (bulbus  arteriosus,  *), 

■rtfrwwi,  (gee  also  fig.  294,  a.  b.,  with  the  description.)     From  the  arterial  bulb  fife 

and  the  five  "^        ,        .^              i.      j          i    .       •                j    i.      l              i 

wtmniUr  vesscls  ansc  on  each  side,  and,  turning  round  the  pharyngeal  canty,  meet 

arches.  in  front  of  the  vertebrse,  and  join  into  a  single  vessel,  which  is  the  future 


Progrest  of 
theae. 


Septum  of 
ventricles. 


Fig.  293.* 


Fig.  294.t 


u  .4 


thoracic  aorta.  These  vascular  arches  make  their  appearance  in  succession 
from  before  backwards,  and  never  all  co-exist,  for  those  which  first  appear 
become  obliterated  before  tlie  last  or  posterior  ones  are  formed.  This  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is,  to  a  certain  d^;ree, 
analogous  to  the  heart  and  branchial  vessels  of  fishes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  auricular  portion  has  become  placed  beliind  the 
ventricular  compartment,  and  relatively  to  that  cavity  considerably  enlarged. 
Moreover,  two  little  pouches  appear  upon  it,  one  at  each  side,  which  form 
the  future  auricular  appendages.  The  walls  of  the  ventricular  portion  are 
already  thicker  than  the  rest. 

The  next  series  of  changes  consists  in  the  gradual  subdivision  of  the 
single  auricle,  ventricle,  and  arterial  bulb,  each  respectively  into  two,  to  form 
the  right  and  left  auricles,  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta. 

This  subdivision  commences  first  in  the  single  ventricular  portion  of  the 
heart  (fig.294,<').  A  small  notch  appears  externally  to  the  right  of  the  apex, 
which  goes  on  increasing  in  depth  for  some  weeks,  and  then  is  again  gradually 


*  Heart  of  the  chick  at  the  forty-fifth  and  sixty-fifth  hours  of  incubation, 
forming  a  curved  tube,  seen  to  be  constricted  at  intervals  into  three  com- 
partments. (Dr.  A.  Thomson.) — 1.  Venous  trunks  entering  the  auricultr 
end  of  the  heart.  2.  Auricular  portion.  3.  Ventricular  portion.  4.  Bulbos 
arteriosus. 

t  Heart  of  human  embryo  about  the  fifth  week.  (Baer.) — ^a.  Heart  seen 
on  the  ventral  aspect,  and  laid  open.  1.  Bulbus  arteriosus.  2.  Arterial 
arch  on  each  side  uniting  beliind  to  the  aorta.  3.  Auricular  portion  of  heart. 
4.  Opening  leading  from  the  single  auricular,  3,  to  the  single  ventricular 
cavity,  6.  5.  Septum  of  the  ventricles  commencing  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavity.  6.  Ventricular  portion  of  heart.  7.  Vena  cava  inferior,  passing 
through  the  diaphragm,  b.  Back  view  of  the  same  heart,  with  the  rudi- 
mentary respiratory  oigans.  1.  Larynx  and  trachea.  2.  Lungs.  3.  Ven- 
tricular, and  4.  auricular  part  of  the  neart.  6.  Diaphrann.  7.  Descendiiw 
aorta  formed  by  the  union  of  a  right  and  left  aortic  arch.  8,  9,  10.  Tninl 
and  branches  ot  pneumo-gastric  nerves. 
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obliteimted.    In  the  meantime,  about  the  fom'th  week,  a  septum  (^)  begins  to 
arise  up  internally  from  the  right  side  of  the  apex  and  anterior  wall  of  the 
cavit  jy  and  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  base,  where  the  arterial  bulb  (') 
leads  off ;  and  about  the  eighth  week  this  interventricular  septum  is  com- 
plete.    Traces  of  the  subdivision  of  the  auricular  portion  commence  early 
in  the  form  of  a  slight  constriction  on  the  outer  surface,  which  marks  off 
the  future  auricles,  the  left  being  at  first  the  smaller  of  the  two  ;  but  the 
auricular  septum  is  not  begun  until  after  that  of  the  ventricles  is  finished.   Septum  of 
About  the  ninth  week  it  appears  growing  from  above  and  behind  downwards  aoriclet. 
and  forwards,  and  at  length  comes  to  meet  and  coalesce  below  with  the 
rising  edge  of  the  interventricular  septum.     The  intcrauricular  septum,  how- 
ever, remains  incomplete,  and  leaves  an  opening  in  tlie  middle  which  forms 
the  foramen  ovale  (figs.  296-7,  o).    The  further  steps  in  the  separation  of  the  Foramen 
auricles  are  connected  with  the  changes  which  take  place  at  the  entrance  of  ovale, 
the  great  veins.     The  two  large  vessels  terminating  in  the  auricular  extre- 
mity of  the  heart  now  correspond  with  the  superior  and  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
(fig.  296,  t^  c,)  and  open  into  it  at  some  distance  apart.  At  first,  after  the  inter- 
auricular  septum  is  partly  formed  above,  the  inferior  cava  opens  into  the  left 
auricle,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two^  and  for  some  time  there  is  no  valve 
to  the  foramen  ovale.    About  the  twelfth  week,  that  valve  rises  up  on  the  and  it« 
left  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  vein,  which  thus  comes  to  open  into  the    ^^«' 
right  auricle  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  separation  of  the  two  auricles  is 
also  rendered  more  complete  by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  valve  (v)  over  the 
foramen  ovale,  but  the  passage  nevertheless  continues  open  until  after  birth. 
Another  valvular  fold  is  developed  on  the  right  and  anterior  border  of  the 
orifice  of  the  inferior  cava,  between  it  and  the  superior  cava ;  this  is  the 
Eustachian  valve  (e).     It  appears  to  continue  the  opening  of  the  inferior  Euitacbian 
cava  (c)  towards  the  foramen  ovale,  (in  the  direction  of  the  probe  marked  ^^«* 
b,)  and  directs  the  blood  of  the  vein  through  that  passage. 

The  left  auricle  has  at  first  no  connexion  with  the  pulmonary  veins,  nor 
has  it  yet  been  ascertained  how  this  is  afterwards  established. 

As  the  interventricular  septum  is  approaching  the  base  of  the  heart,  that   Formation 
b,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week,  the  arterial  bulb  becomes  also  divided  ^^  ***«  co™- 
by  an  internal  partition,  meeting  from  opposite  sides,  into  two  vessels,  which  ^£  ^j^^ 
are  slightly  tiuned  on  each  other,  and  are  so  ai^usted  as  to  become  con-  aorta  and 
nected  one  with  each  ventricle :  these  vessels  afterwards  constitute  the  com-  P^monary 
mencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  aorta.    A  furrow  subsequently        ^' 
begins  on  the  outside,  and  completes  the  separation  into  two  vessels. 

The  great  vessels,  —  Whilst  the  arterial  bulb  (diagram,  295, \)  is  thus 
converted  into  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  the 
five  vascular  arches  already  described  as  arising  from  it  undergo  meta> 
uiorphosis  ;  but  embryologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which 
this  takes  place. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  fourth  arch  on  the  left  side  (•),  and  of  the 
(counting  from  before,)  which  receives  blood  from  the  aortic  division  of  the  restofthoie 
bulb  is  persistent  and  continuing  to  enlaige,  eventually  becomes  the  arch  of  ^®"*^**» 
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the  aorta.  The  fourth  arch  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  all  the  more  ante- 
rior arches  on  both  sides,  are  obliterated  in  a  greater  or  le^s  extent,  but 
certain  portions  of  them  remaining  pervious  and  connected  with  the  aortic 
arch  (')  arc  supposed  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  great  vessels  rising 


Fig.  295.^ 


from  it  (<,*).  The  fifth  pair  of  arches  (',*')  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bacr,  connected  with  the  pulmonary  division  of  the 
bulb,  and  sending  ramifications  into  the  lungs,  form  the  right 
and  left  branches  of  the  pulmonary  ortcry  :  the  further  or 
distal  portion  (*')  of  the  right  arch  is  understood  to  be 
obliterated,  whilst  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left  side 
(')  is  continued  into  the  aorta  as  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Rathke's  statement  is  somewhat  different .f  According 
to  him,  the  fifth  arch  of  the  right  side  is  wholly  oblite^ 
rated.  The  right  division  of  the  arterial  bulb  is  dilated 
at  its  commencement  into  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  by  its  other  end  is  continued  into  the 
fifth  arch  of  the  left  side,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  From  this  arch,  near  its  commencement,  a  branch  proceeds  to  the 
lungs,  dividing  into  two,  and  forming  along  with  the  right  division  of  the 
arterial  bulb  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  two  primary  divisions.  That 
part  of  this  arch  which  is  beyond  the  origin  of  the  vessel  ?«nt  to  the 
lungs  is  continued  into  the  aorta,  and  forms  the  ductus  artcriatus,  a  pas- 
sage which  continues  open  until  after  birth. 

Valves. — The  development  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  and  sigmoid  valves 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  in  the  heart  of  mammalia. 

Muscular  substance. — Originally  the  heart  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
nucleated  cells,  similar  in  character  to  those  which  primarily  constitute  the 
other  organs  of  the  body.  Muscular  tissue  is  subsequently  formed  in  it ; 
but  its  motion  commences  and  proceeds  for  some  time^  whilst  it  is  yet  com- 
posed of  cells  and  before  any  fibres  appear. 
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PECULIARITIES    OF   THE    POSTAL    HEART   AND    GREAT   VESSELS. FOETAL    CIBCU- 

LATION. 

Position, — The  foetal  heart,  even  after  all  its  parts  are  formed,  continues 
to  be  placed  vertically  in  the  thorax  until  about  the  fourth  month,  when  the 
apex  begins  to  turn  towards  the  left  side,  so  as  to  give  it  an  oblique  position. 

Size. — ^As  compared  with  the  body  the  heart  is  very  much  larger  in  the 


*  Illustrates  Bacr's  view  of  the  transformation  of  the  arterial  bulb  and 
vascular  arches  in  mammiferous  animals. — 1.  Two  tul)es  resulting  from  the 
division  of  the  arterial  bulb.  3.  Fourth  arch  of  h;ft  side  remaining  as  arch 
of  the  aorta.  4,  5.  Great  vessels  arising  from  it.  2,  2^.  Fifth  pair  of  arches 
sending  branches  into  the  lungs  and  forming  the  right  and  len  divisions  of 
the  piilmonary  artery.  2'.  Further  portion  of  the  right  arch  obliterated. 
2.  Corresponding  part  of  left  arch  joining  the  aorta  and  forming  the  ductu? 
arteriosus. 

t  Mailer's  Archiv.  1843,  p.  276. 
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early  ftetiis  tiiBn  ht  later  perttxlB  or  subsequently  to  birth.  At  one  time, 
iadeed,  it  occapin  nearly  the  whole  thoracic  cavity.  At  the  second  nioath 
its  weight  to  that  of  the  body  is  said  by  Meckel  to  be  1  to  00  ;  bul  the 
ratio  becomce  gradually  reduced  to  1  to  120  at  birth.  In  the  adult  the 
average  is  about  1  to  160. 

For  B  long  period  the  auricular  portion  is  larger  than  the  ventricular,  and 
the  right  auricle  is  more  capacious  than  the  leR ;  but  towBrds  birth 
these  peculanties  disappear,  and  the  Tentriculsr  poition  tiecomcs  the  larger 
part  of  the  heart.  As  lo  the  ventricles  theiusclves,  the  right  is  at  first 
the  smaller ;  afterwards  it  becomes  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  at  birth  their 
pnponioii  is  about  equal.  In  the  right  ventricle  (he  infundibulum  is  at 
first  len  marked  than  afterwards. 

StTMCtart. — For  a  time  the  walls  of  the  Tentricles  arc,  camparativcly 
speaking,  very  thick,  and  the  thicknen  of  both  is  about  the  same.  In  ap- 
pruatdiiog  the  full  period,  however,  the  left  begins  to  be  the  thicker  of  the  two. 
Bat  the  two  chief  diffeieuces  in  the  intemal  economy  of  the  fetal  heart  arc 
the  communication  wliicb  exists  between  the  two  auricles  by  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  the  large  siie  of  the  Eustachian  valve. 

The  large   oval    orifice  named  the  foraatn  m»U  (figs.  206,  297,  o)  is 


Fig.  296.* 


placed  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  " 
the  auricular  septum,  and  is  said  to 
attain  its  greatest  size  at  the  sixth 
month.  The  valve  (o)  by  which  it  is 
more  or  less  covered,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  eventually  obliterated  after 
birth,  have  been  already  alluded  to  jt 
(p.  1127).  Being  developed  from  the  b 
posterior  border  of  the  entrance  of  the 
inferior  cava,  the  valve  turns  off  Uiat 
orifice  from  the  left  into  the  right  au- 
I  ricle.  At  the  eame  time,  it  rises  up  on 
]  the  left  side  (see  fig.  297)  of  the  rim 
/  of  the  foramen  ovule,  which  becomes 
IS  with  it  at  the  sides,  but  (as 
indicated  by  the  probe  in  both  figures) 
remains  open  above  the  free  margin  of 
the  valve,  which  is  concave  and  turned 
upwards.  At.length  the  valve  passes  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  al- 
together ;  and  even  then,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  left  side  of  the  opening. 


*  Front  view  of  heart  of  fcetus  at  four  months,  the  right  auricle  being 
laid  open.  (Kilian.) — i*.  Vena  cava  superior,  i.  Mouth  of  the  same  vein, 
c.  Vena  cava  inferior,  ft.  A  probe  passed  along  that  vein  into  the  right 
auricle,  behind  the  Eustachian  valve,  e,  and  on  the  right  aspect  of  the  valve, 
V,  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  through  that  opening,  o,  into  the  left  auricle. 
a.  The  right  auriculo- ventricular  opening. 
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it  •iliiiiM  tlie  pusagc  uf  bluod  Irom  the  ri^t  to  the  left  auticle,  but  not  in 
tlic  KTCTEC  direction.  This  valve  conaista  of  a  dnplicature  of  the  lining  men- 
hranc,  cuntaiiiiiig  a  few  rouMulw  beciculi  »nd  some  dense  ceUuUr  tiwur. 

Tlie  funnntiun,  cunneiiuiw,  and  atnicture  of  the  Em/nr^iiiii  toXw,  vliidi 
in  vt-ry  large  ill  the  r<Blug  (fig.  296,  e),  have  been  already  described  (pp.  1107, 
1127). 

Tliv  pulmonary  artery  of  the  feetiu,  (fig.  S96,  p,)  in  paning  from  tbe 


•lyMIM" 


Fig.  2D7.« 


Fig.  2fl8.t 


right  vcntiiclr,  firat  gives  off  the  branch  to  the  right  lung,  and  then  appori 
tu  divije  into  its  left  branch  and  the  short  bul  wide  tube  named  the  diKtiii 
arteruniu  (J).  This  vesuel,  which  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  pulmonary  artery 
itself,  in  tlic  si7e  of  u  goose-quill  al  the  time  of  birth,  and  about  bnlf  to 
inch  luiif^.  It  coiiclucU  the  chief  part  of  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  iato 
(he  aorta  («),  which  it  joins  obliquely  at  the  lerminallon  of  the  arch,  a  little 
lielow  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery. 

llesidra  the  usual  brandies  of  the  descending  aorta  intended  to  supply 
the  abduniiiial  viscera  and  the  lower  limbs,  two  Urge  vessels,  named  hypo- 
gosttic  or  umbilical  arleriet,  (sec  diagram,  fig.  999,  i,  ■,)  arise  from  the  com- 


*  Back  view  of  heart  of  same  foetus  at  four  months,  with  the  left  anriclc 
iipcncil.  (Kiliail.) — e.  Inferior  cava,  throush  which  tlie  probe  is  passed, 
the  upper  enil  reaching  into  the  left  auridc  through  the  fonmen  ovale,  o, 
aiid-on  tlie  right  aspect  of  the  valve,  «,  which  is  seen  to  be  Applied  and 
]iBrtly  affixed  to  the  left  margin  of  tlie  opening  or  foramen,  o.  t.  Left 
ouricuUr  appendix  laid  npen.     a.  Left  aurieulo-vcntricolar  orifice. 

t  Heart  of  an  infant  five  days  old.  Front  liew.  (Kilian.)— ^  AMta. 
p.  PiJmunsT^  artery,  d.  Ductus  arteriosus,  Joining  the  terminoUoB  of  the 
aortic  arch,  just  beyond  (he  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  orterj. 
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nam  iliocs,  uid  punng  ont  of  the  abdomen,  proceed  aloDg  (he  ombilictl 
cord,  cofling  nrand  the  umbilical  veio  (uX  to  reach  the  placenta.  The  com- 
meocement  of  each  of  these  veuels  aflcrwards  forms  the  trunk  of  the  cor- 
letponding  iDtenial  iliac  aiteij  (see  p,  571),  and,  from  their  size,  thej  might 
even  be  regarded  in  the  fixtus  as  the  con- 
linaatioDs  of  the  comraon  iliac  arteriea 
into  which  the  aorta  divides.  From  the 
placenta  the  blood  is  returned  bj  the 
umbilical  veiD  (u),  which,  after  enter- 
ing the  abdomen,  comraunicatca  bj  one 
branch  {fig.  280,  o)  with  the  portal  vein 
of  the  liver,  and  sends  another,  named 
s  duetut  Vfnotui  {d),  to  join  the  vena 
.  cava  inferior  (e),  as  more  fully  described 
n  the  account  of  the  Tcaacls  of  the  liver, 
(p.  1078.) 

Course  <^  Ike  Mood  in  tU/attu. — The 
right  auricle,  at  which  it  is  convenient  to 
cominenee,  receives  its  blood  firom  the 
two  vense  cane.  The  blood  brought  b; 
the  superior  cava  {fig.  SOS,  c*)  is  simply 
the  venous  blood  returned  from  ihc  head 
and  upper  half  of  the  body;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  cava,  (c,) 
which  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
superior,  conveys  not  only  the  blood  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  body,  but  also  that 
which  is  sent  back  from  the  placenta 
throtigfa  the  umbilical  vein  (u).  This 
latter  stream  of  blood  reaches  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  partly  by  the  ductus  ven- 
osus  direct  (d),  and  partly  by  the  hepatic 
veins  (A)  after  circulating  through  the 
liver  in  connexion  with  the  blood  of  the 
vena  pon«  (g). 
Now,  the  blood  of  the  superior  cava  (e*),  descending  over  the  Eustachian 
valve,  and  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  that  from  the  inferior  cava,  passes 
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*  A  diagcain  to  shew  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  fiBtus. — i,  i.  The 
aoftie  arch  and  descending  aorta,  i,  i.  Hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries, 
afterwards  f«nDiiig  tha  trunk  of  the  internal  iliacs,  arising  from  the  common 
iHaca.  a.  The  same  arteries  ascending  to  the  umbilicus,  u.  Umbilical 
vein,  d,  Duetos  venosus,  a  branch  of  the  umbilical  vein  which  goes  direct 
to  ^  infMor  cava,  c.  *  The  branch  of  the  umbilical  vein  which  Joins  the 
veos  port*,  g.  Vena  porta  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  digestive 
onaiw.  A.  Hepatic  veins  which  return  the  mixed  portal  and  placental  blood 
after  ita  eircmation  through  the  liver,     e.  Inferior  cava.     c*.  Superior 
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oil  into  the  right  ventricle  (i?*),  and  is  thence  propelled  into  the  trunk  of  the 
piilinoiiary  artery  (;>).  A  small  part  of  it  is  then  distrihuted  through  the 
branches  of  that  vessel  to  the  lungs,  and  returns  by  the  pulmonary  veins  ta 
the  left  auricle  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  passes  through  the  ductus  arteri- 
osus (o)  into  the  aorta  {$),  below  the  place  of  origin  of  the  arteries  of  the  head 
and  upper  limbs,  and  mixed  probably  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  flow- 
ing along  the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle,  descends  partly  to  supply  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  and  the  viscera,  but  principally  to  be  conveyed  along  the 
umbilical  arteries  (i,'t)  to  the  placenta.  From  all  these  parts  it  is  returned 
by  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  vena  porUe,  and  the  umbilical  vein  ;  and,  as 
already  noticed,  reaches  the  right  auricle  through  the  trunk  of  the  inferior 
cava. 

The  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  (c)  is  partly  distributed  with  that  of  the 
superior  cava  as  already  described,  but  the  larger  portion,  directed,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Eustachian  valve  through  the  foramen  ovale,  flows  from  the 
right  (r)  into  the  left  auricle  (/),  and  thence,  together  with  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins, 
passes  into  the  left  ventricle  (»),  from  whence  it  is  sent  into  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  (s),  to  be  distributed  almost  entirely  to  the  head  and  upper  limbs.  A 
certain  portion  of  it,  however,  probably  flows  on  into  the  descending  aorta 
and  joins  the  large  stream  of  blood  from  the  ductus  arteriosus.  From  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  branches  of  the  superior 
cava  to  the  right  auricle,  from  which  its  course  has  been  already  traced. 

Sabatier  was  of  opinion  that  no  mixture  of  the  two  streams  of  blood  from 
the  two  vense  cavsc  took  place  in  the  right  auricle,  but  that  all  the  blood  (^ 
the  inferior  cava  went  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  whilst  that  of  the 
superior  cava  reached  the  right  ventricle.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
two  kinds  of  blood  were  intermixed  at  the  junction  of  the  ductus  ute- 
ri osus  with  the  aorta.  The  entire  separation  of  the  two  streams  of  blood 
of  the  vcnee  cavse,  as  supposed  by  Sabatier,  ie  not  generally  admitted 
in  the  mature  foetus  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  take 
place  in  earlier  stages.  In  fact,  the  inferior  cava,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
flrst  opens  into  the  left  auricle,  and  must  therefore  convey  its  blood  imme- 
diately into  that  cavity.  As  the  foetus  approaches  maturity,  more  and  more 
of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  joins  the  stream  from  the  superior  cava; 
and,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  vems, 


cava.  r.  Richt  auricle,  v*.  Right  ventricle.  /.  Left  auricle,  and  v.  Left  veo- 
tricle.  p,  rulmonary  artery,  o.  Ductus  arteriosus. '  «.  Arch  of  the  aorttu 
The  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  blood  along  the  several  blood-vessels. 
The  blood  of  the  superior  cava,  c*y  mostly  descends  through  the  right 
auricle,  r,  as  shewn  by  one  arrow,  into  the  right  ventricle,  «♦.  That  of  the 
inferior  cava,  c,  ascends  through  the  right  auricle,  r,  passes,  as  shewn  hy 
another  arrow,  into  the  left  auricle,  /,  and  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  t. 
The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
p.  and  ductus  arteriosus,  o,  and  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  i, » 
shewn  by  two  dotted  lines. 
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as  well  as  other  original  peculiarities  of  the  foetal  heart,  become  gradually 
altered,  to  prepare  the  way  as  it  were  for  the  more  important  changes  which 
take  place  at  birth. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  it  Placental 
will  be  seen,  that,  whilst  the  renovated  blood  from  the  placenta  is  principally  ^}^  " 
conreyed  to  the  upper  or  cephalic  half  of  the  foetus,  the  lower  half  of  the  ^  upper 
body  is  chiefly  supplied  with  the  blood  which  has  already  circulated  through   half  of 
the  head  and  upper  limbs,  exhibiting  in  this  a  certain  analogy  with  the  ^"^^u** 
mode  of  circulation  in  the  turtle  and  various  other  reptiles.     The  larger  por- 
tion of  tliis  latter  stream  of  blood,  however,  is  again  sent  out  of  the  body  to 
be  changed  in  the  placenta.     This  duty  is  principally  performed  by  the  right 
ventricle,  which  after  birth  is  charged  with  an  office  somewhat  analogous,  in 
having  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs.     But  the  passage  of  the  pla- 
cental blood  is  longer  than  that  of  the  pulmonary,  and  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  foetus,  although  probably  aided  by  the  left  in  the  placental  circulation, 
also  takes  at  least  a  large  share  in  the  ordinary  circulation  through  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  right  differs 
less  in  thickness  from  the  left  ventricle  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult. 

Changes  after  hirih. — The  immediate  changes  which  take  place  at  birth   Changes  in 

consist  of  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the  placental  circulation  and  the  simul-  circulation 

taneouscommencementofanincreasedflowof  blood  through  the  lungs,  which  * 

theQ  perform  their  office  as  respiratory  organs.    The  foramen  ovale,  the 

ductus  arteriosus,  and  the  other  circulatory  passages  peculiar  to  the  foetus 

are  gradually  closed,  and  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  heart  henceforth 

cease  to  communicate  directly  with  each  other.     According  to  Bemt,  the 

ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  immediately  after  several  inspirations   Closure 

have  taken  place  :  in  three  or  four  days  he  sometimes  found  it  closed  ;  on  the  of  ductus 

eighth  day  it  was  obliterated  in  one  half  the  cases  examined,  and  on  the  *^"<»^» 

tenth  day  in  alL    The  foramen  ovale  appears  to  contiime  open  a  little  longer,   foremen 

and  it  sometimes  remains  so  throughout  life,  as  already  described  (p.  1 113).  ovale, 

The  umbilical  arteries,  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  shrink  *'"°  blood- 

vessels 
and  begin  to  be  obliterated  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  after  birth^  peculiar 

and  are  generally  completely  closed  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  to  foetus. 
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ORGANS  OP  RESPIRATION. 

The  organs  of  respiration  consist  of  the  thorax  (already 
described),  the  lun(f8  and  the  windpipe.  The  larynx^  which 
is  affixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  air  tube,  and  opens  above 
into  the  pharynx,  will  be  separately  described  afterwards. 

THE  TRACHEA  AKD  BRONCHI. 

The  trachea  or  windpipe^  (rfa^fia  otgrfigia^  arteria  aspera,) 
the  common  air-passage  of  both  lungs,  is  an  open  tnbe  whiiji 
commences  at  the  larynx  above,  and  divides  below  into  two 
smaller  tubes,  named  the  right  and  the  left  bronchus,  there 
being  one  for  each  lung* 

The  trachea  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  being 
situated  partly  in  the  neck  and  partly  in  the  thorax,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the 
larynx  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  in  the  thorax,  where  it  is  crossed  in 
front  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  at  or  immediately  below 
that  point  bifurcates  into  the  two  bronchi.  It  usually  mea- 
sures from  four  inches  to  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  width;  but  iU 
length  and  width  arc  liable  to  continual  variation,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  larynx  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  ;  more- 
over it  usually  widens  a  little  at  its  lower  end,  and  its  diameter 
is  always  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In  form  the 
trachea  resembles  a  cylinder,  rounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
but  flattened  behind.  Its  rounded  portion  is  firm  and  resist- 
ant, owing  to  that  part  of  its  walls  containing  a  series  of 
horizontal  cartilaginous  rings,  which,  however,  are  deficient 
behind,  so  that  the  posterior  flattened  portion  is  entirely 
membranous. 

The  trachea  is  nearly  everywhere  invested  by  a  loose  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  is  very  moveable  on  the  surrounding  parts. 
Both  in  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax,  it  rests  behind  against 
the  oesophagus,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  yertebrsi 
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column,  and  towards  its  lower  part  projects  somewhat  to  its  left 
side.  The  recurrent  nerves  ascend  to  the  larynx  between  these 
two  tubes. 

In  the  neck,  the  trachea  is  situated  between  the  great  vessels,  lu  con- 
its  sides  beinsr  close  to  the   common  carotid  arteries ;  at  its  ?•*"*"• 

-  '  in  the  neck, 

upper  end  it  is  embraced  by  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid 
body,  the  middle  part  or  isthmus  of  which  crosses  over  it  just 
below  the  larynx.  It  is  also  covered  in  front  by  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  stemo-hyoid  muscles,  and  in  the  small  interval 
between  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  by  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  and  the  arteria  thyroidea 
ima  (of  Neubauer),  when  that  vessel  exists,  also  lie  upon  its 
anterior  surface ;  whilst  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  epis- 
teroal  notch,  the  innominate  artery  and  the  left  carotid  pass 
obliquely  over  it  as  they  ascend  to  gain  its  sides. 

In  the  thorax,  the  trachea  is  covered  by  the  first  piece  of  the  and  in  the 
sternum,  together  with  the  stemo-thyroid  and  stemo-hyoid  "**'"*• 
muscles ;  lower  down,  by  the  left  innominate  vein,  then  by  the 
commencement  of  the  innominate  artery  and  left  carotid,  which 
pass  round  to  its  sides,  next  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the 
deep  cardiac  plexus  of  nerves,  and  quite  at  its  bifurcation,  by 
the  place  of  subdivision  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Placed  be- 
tween the  two  pleurae,  the  trachea  is  contained  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  has  on  its  right  side  the  pleura  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  and  on  the  left,  the  left  carotid  artery,  the 
pneumo-gastric  and  its  recurrent  branch,  together  with  some 
cardiac  nerves. 

The  two  bronchi,  (fig.  283,  i,  by)  named  from  their  relative  The  hrou- 
position  right   and  left,  commence  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  division^^f 
trachea  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  proceed  laterally,  one  windpipe. 
towards  the  root  or  place  of  attachment  of  each  lung,  where 
they  are  found  on  a  plane  posterior  to   the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins.     They  differ  from  each   other  in   length,    width, 
direction,  and  connexion  with   other  parts.     The  right  bron-  Right  one 
chus,  wider  but  shorter  than  the  left,  measuring  about  an  inch  "jj^®'*  *"^ 
in  length,  passes  outwards  almost  horizontally  into  the  root  of 
the  right  lung  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  :  it  is 
embraced  above  by  the  venaazygos,  which  hooks  forwards  over 
it,   to  end  in  the  vena  cava  superior ;  the   right   pulmonary 
artery  lies   at  first  below  it  and  then  in  front  of  it.     The  left  left  is  nar- 
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rower  and 
longer. 


They  re- 

Bomble 

trachea. 


bronchus,  smaller  in  diameter,  but  longer  than  the  right,  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length,  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  left  lung,  which  it  enters  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  dorsal 
vertebra,  that  is,  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  right  bronchus. 
The  left  bronchus  crosses  in  front  of  the  oesophagus  and 
descending  aorta  ;  the  arch  of  the  aorta  turns  backwards  and  to 
the  left  over  it,  and  the  left  pulmonary  artery  lies  first  above  it 
and  then  on  its  anterior  surface.  The  remaining  connexions  of 
each  bronchus,  as  it  lies  within  the  root  of  the  corresponding 
lung,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  subdivides  there  into  bronchia, 
will  be  presently  described. 

In  form  the  bronchi  exactly  resemble  the  trachea  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  they  are  rounded  and  firm  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  where  they  are  provided  with  imperfect  cartilaginous 
rings,  and  they  are  flattened  and  membranous  behind. 


Component 
parts  of  the 
trachea. 


Cartilagi- 
nous rings ; 
their   num- 
ber, fomi, 
dimensions. 


and  mode 
of  con- 
nexion ; 


Structure  of  the  Trachea, 

The  trachea  is  composed  of  a  series  of  thin  horizontal  car- 
tilages, resembling  in  form  imperfect  rings,  which  arc  connected 
together  by  a  continuous  membranous  tube,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  fibrous  layer  lined  in  its  interior  by  the  mucous  membrane 
belonging  to  the  air  passages.  The  walls  of  the  trachea  also 
contain  muscular  fibres,  elastic  tissue,  and  glands,  besides  ves- 
sels, nerves,  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  cartilages  and  fibrous  membrane. — The  cartilages  are 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number.  Each  has  the  form  of  a 
ring  or  hoop  imperfect  behind,  so  as  to  represent  rather  more 
than  two  thirds  of  a  circle,  and  resembling,  when  removed  from 
the  connecting  fibrous  membrane,  the  letter  C.  Their  depth 
from  above  downwards  is  from  one  line  and  a  half  to  two  lines, 
and  their  thickness  half  a  line.  The  outer  surfiice  of  each  is 
flat,  but  the  inner  surface  is  rounded  or  convex  from  above 
downwards  :  this  is  best  seen  upon  a  vertical  section,  which  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  and  thinner  at  the  upper  and  lower  edge. 
They  are  held  together  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  which 
connects  the  edges  of  the  adjacent  cartilages.  This  meinl»«De 
is  elastic  and  extensible  in  a  certain  degree,  and  not  only  occu* 
pies  the  intervals  between  the  cartilages,  but  is  prolonged  over 
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their  outer  and  inner  surfaces,  so  that  they  arc,  as  it  were, 
embedded  in  it.  The  layer  covering  the  outer  side  of  the 
rings  is  stronger  than  that  within  tliem,  and  from  tills  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  roundness  of  their  inner  surfaces, 
they  may  be  felt  more  prominently  on  the  interior  than  the 
exterior  of  the  trachea. 

The  cartilages  terminate  abruptly  behind,  (fig.  305,  r.)  At  the  toe  wanting 
bark  of  the  trachea,  where  they  are  altogether  wanting,   the  ^^"*^- 
fibrous  membrane  (l)  is  continued  across  between   their  ends, 
but  it  is  here  looser  in  its  texture. 

The  first  or  highest  cartilage,  which  is  connected  by  the  Peculiar- 
fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  on^^™^ 
is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  is  often  divided  at  one  end. 
Sometimes  it  coalesces  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the 
cricoid  or  with  the  succeeding  cartilage.  The  lowest  cartilage, 
which  is  placed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  into  the 
bronchi,  is  also  peculiar  in  shape  :  thus,  in  the  middle  it  is  very 
deep  and  thick,  owing  to  its  lower  border  being  prolonged 
downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  bent  backwards  so  as  to  form 
a  curved  projection  between  the  two  bronchi ;  whilst,  on  each 
side,  it  is  produced  into  a  short  semicircular  or  imperfect  ring, 
which  embraces  the  commencement  of  the  corresponding  bron- 
chus. The  cartilage  next  above  this  one  is  slightly  widened  in 
the  middle  line.  Of  the  other  cartilages,  it  is  found,  that 
sometimes  the  extremities  of  two  adjacent  ones  are  united 
together,  and  that  not  unfrequently  a  cartilage  is  divided  at  the 
end  into  two  short  branches,  the  opposite  end  of  the  next  one 
being  likewise  bifurcated  so  as  to  maintain  the  parallelism  of 
the  entire  series.  The  use  of  these  cartilaginous  hoops  is  to 
keep  the  trachea  open,  a  condition  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  respiratory  function. 

Muscular  Jibres. — Between  the  fibrous  and  the  mucous  mem-  Transverse 
brane  at  the  posterior  flattened  part  of  the  trachea,  there  is  found  J)",^^**^ 
a  continuous  pale  reddish  layer,  consisting  of  transverse  muscular  found  be- 
fibres  (fig.  805,  n.)  which  pass  across,  not  only  between  the  poste-  J^  .*™' 
rior  extremities  of  the  cartilages,  but  opposite  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  rings  also.      Those  which  are  placed  opposite  the  car- 
tilages are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  rings,  and  encroach  also 
for  a  short  distance  upon  the  adjacent  part  of  their  inner  surface. 

These  fibres  belong   to  the  involuntary  class  of  muscular  weinvolun- 
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fibres,  and  are  destitute  of  striae.  They  are  best  seen  by  taking 
away  the  fibrous  membrane  and  the  small  glands  of  the  trachea 
from  behind.  They  can  approximate  the  ends  of  the  cartilages 
so  as  to  render  the  walls  of  the  trachea  tense,  and  at  the  same 
time  diminish  its  area. 

Elastic  Jihres. — Situated  immediately  beneath  the  tracheal 
mucous  membrane,  and  adhering  intimately  to  it,  are  numerous 
longitudinal  fibres  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  They  are  found  all 
round  the  tube,  internal  to  the  cartilages  and  the  muscular 
layer,  but  are  much  more  abundant  along  the  posterior  mem- 
branous part,  where  they  are  principally  collected  into  distinct 
longitudinal  bundles,  which  produce  visible  elevations  or  flutings 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  bundles  are  particularly 
strong  and  numerous  opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 
The  elastic  longitudinal  fibres  serve  to  restore  the  windpipe  to 
its  ordinary  length  after  it  has  been  stretched  in  its  movements. 

The  glands, — The  trachea  is  provided  with  very  numerous 
mucous  glands,  the  constant  secretion  from  which  serves  to 
lubricate  its  internal  surface.  The  largest  of  these  glands  are 
small  roundish  lenticular  bodies,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
tube,  lying  close  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  or 
occupying  little  recesses  formed  between  its  meshes  (fig.  305) : 
these  are  compound  glands ;  their  excretory  ducts  pass  forwards 
between  the  muscular  fibres  and  open  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, where  multitudes  of  minute  orifices  are  perceptible. 
Other  similar  but  smaller  glands  are  found  upon  and  witldn 
the  fibrous  membrane  between  the  cartilaginous  rings.  Lastly, 
there  appear  to  be  still  smaller  glands  lying  close  beneath  the 
mucous  coat. 

The  mucous  membrane. — This,  which  is  continuous  above 
with  that  of  the  larynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  bronchi 
and  their  ramifications,  is  smooth  and  of  a  pale  pinkish  white 
colour  in  health,  though  when  congested  or  inflamed,  it  becomes 
intensely  purple  or  crimson.  It  is  covered  with  a  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium,  the  vibratile  movements  of  which,  as  is 
best  seen  at  the  back  of  the  trachea,  tend  to  drive  the  mucous 
secretion  upwards  towards  the  larynx. 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  trachea  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  inferior  thyroid;  the  veins  enter  the 
adjacent  plexuses  of  the  thyroid  veins.     The  nerves  come  fiom 
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the  trunk  and  recurrent  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric^  and 
from  the  sympathetic  system. 

Structure  of  the  bronchi. 

The  general  structure  of  the  bronchi  corresponds  with  that  Component 
of  the  trachea  in  every  particular.      Their  cartilaginous  rings,  ^rirachi  • 
which  resemble  those  of  the  trachea  in  being  imperfect  behind,  their  ringi. 
are,  however,  shorter  and  narrower.     The  number  of  rings  in 
the  right  bronchus  varies  from  six  to  eight,  whilst  in  the  left, 
the  number  is  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  bronchi  are  supplied  by  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins, 
and  the  nerves  are  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  trachea. 

THE    LUNGS    ANU    PLEUR.E. 

The  lungs  (pulmones)    are   double  organs  situated  in   the  The  lungs, 
lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  one  right  and  the  other  left,  on  ^oinnum- 
each  side  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  from  which  they  are  ^^J^   .^^ 
separated  by  the  pericardium,  and  by  the  two   layers   of  the  ation; 
pleura  which  form  the  median  partition  or  mediastinum  already 
described  (p.  1099).     They  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  during  life  are  so  accurately  adapted 
to  its  varying  dimensions,  that  they  are  always  in  contact  with 
the  internal  sur&ce  of  its  walls.     Each  lung  is  attached  at  a  and  mode 
comparatively  small  part  of  its  inner  or  median  surface  by  a  menu 
part  named  the  root,  and  by  a  thin  membranous  fold  which  is 
continued  downwards  from  it.     In  other  directions  the  lung  is 
free,  and  its  surface  is  closely  covered  by  a  serous  membrane, 
proper  to  itself  and  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  named  accordingly,  the  right  or  left  pleura. 

THE    PLEURifi. 

The  pleura  are  two  independent  serous  membranes  forming  The  pleune 
two  shut  sacs,  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  which  line  the  J^*,J^**^^* 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  form  by  their  approx- 
imation in  the  middle  line  the  mediastinal  partition,  and  are 
reflected  each  upon  the  root  and  over  the  entire  free  surface  of 
the  corresponding  lung. — There  is,  therefore,  a  right  and  a  left 
pleural  sac. 

Elach  pleura  consists  of  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  portion,  the 
former  being  named  pleura  pulmonalisj  because  it  covers  the  m^tu^^ 
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lung;  and  the  latter,  ^^liere  it  lines  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
andcoHtalis.  spaces,  being  called  pleura  costalh.  The  parietal  portion  also 
includes  that  part  which  covers  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  median  layer  which  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mediastinum  and  is  reflected  on  the  sides  of  the 
pericardium. 
Anterior  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  heart  downwards  and  to- 

num.  wards  the  left,  that  portion  of  the  mediastinum  which  extends  be- 

tween the  pericardium  and  the  back  of  the  sternum,  named  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  has  also  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  its 
lower  end  is  found  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  that  bone.  Some- 
what higher  than  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  its  second  piece,  the  two  layers  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  that  is,  the  two  pleura,  touch  each  other  over  a 
small  space,  their  contiguous  surfaces  being  closely  connected 
together  by  cellular  tissue.  Above  and  below  this  point,  and 
also  immediately  behind  the  bone,  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  layers,  which  also  inclines  downwards  and  to  the  left,  and 
contains  certain  parts  already  noticed.  Proceeding  backwards 
from  the  anterior  mediastinum  the  two  pleurae  cover  the  sides 
of  the  pericardium  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  liuig,  and  behind 
that  part  pass  on  to  reach  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column, 
Posterior  thus  forming  the  posterior  mediastinum,  which,  with  its  im- 
uum?*  portant  contents,  has  been  previously  described. 
Ligameii-  At  the  root  of  cach  lung,    which   is  enclosed    by  its  own 

turn  latum  pleura,  the  visceral  and  parietal  portions  of  this  membrane  are 
continuous  with  each  other ;  and  commencing  immediately  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  root,  there  is  found  a  triangular  fold 
or  duplicature   of  the  serous   membrane,  extending  vertically 
between  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung  and  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum, and  reaching  down  to  the  diaphragm,   to  which  it  is 
attached  by  its  point:  this  fold,  which  serves  to  attach  the 
lower  part  of  the  lung,  is  named  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis. 
Upper  cul-        The  upper  part  of  each  pleura,  which  receives  the  apex  of 
pleura^  lies  ^^^^   corresponding  lung,  projects  in  the  form   of  a  cul-de-sac 
in  the  neck,  through   the   superior  aperture  of  the  thorax  into  the  neck, 
^0fttffihiug  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  maigin^ 
y^^^^Mie  first  rib,   and  passing  up   between  the  lower  end  of 
y  ^kaleni  muscles, —  a  small  slip  of  which  arising  from  the 

r  Serse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  is  described  by 
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Mr.  Sibson^  as  expanding  into  a  dome-like  aponeurosis  or  fascia, 
which  covers  or  strengthens  the  pleural  cul-de-sac,  and  is 
attached  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  first  rib.  The  Height  to 
right  pleura  is  generally  stated  to  reach  higher  in  the  neck  than  ^^*^^  *^ 
the  left,  but  in  twenty  observations  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
8on,-|-  the  right  lung  was  higher  in  ten  cases,  and  the  left  in 
eight,  whilst  in  two  the  height  was  equal  on  the  two  sides. 
Owing  to  the  height  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  side  (corres- 
ponding with  the  convexity  of  the  liver),  the  right  pleural  sac 
is  shorter  than  the  left ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  wider. 

Structure, — The  pleura   possesses    the   usual    characters   of  Structure  of 
serous  membrane.     The  costal  part  of  the  membrane  is  the  P****'** 
thickest,  and  may  be  easily  raised  from  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces.      On    the   pericardium   and   diaphragm    the   pleura  is 
thinner  and  more  firmly  adherent,  but  it  is  thinnest  and  least 
easily  detached  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 

THE    LUNGS. 

Form, — Each   lung   is  of  a  conical  shape,  having  its  base  Form  of  the 
turned  downwards,  and  its  inner  side  much   flattened.     The  ^""?* ," 

conical. 

base  is  broad,  concave,  and  of  a  semilunar  form,  and  rests  The  base* 
upon  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  bounded  all  round  by  a 
thin  margin,  which  is  received  in  the  interval  between  the  ribs 
and  the  costal  attachment  of  the  diaphragm;  and  it  reaches 
much  lower  down  behind,  and  at  the  outer  side  than  in  front 
and  towards  the  middle  line.  The  apex  forms  a  blunted  point  apex  ; 
and  as  already  mentioned,  reaches  into  the  root  of  the  neck, 
above  the  margin  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  is  separated  from  the 
first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  by  the  pleural  membrane. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  lung,  which  moves  upon  the  tho-  outer  sur- 
racic   parietes,  is  smooth,  convex,  and  of  great  extent,  corre-       ' 
sponding  with  the  arches  of  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages.     It  is 
of  greater  depth  behind  than  in  front.     The  posterior  border  is  hinder  bor- 
obtuse  or  rounded,  and  is  received  into  the  deep  groove  formed  ^*^'  *' 
by  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column ;  measured  from 
above  downwards,  it  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  lung.      The 
anterior  border  is  thin  and  overlaps  the  pericardium,  forming  the  anterior 
a  sharp  margin,  which  touches  the  sides  of  the  anterior  miedia-  ^^^^'i 

*  Op.  citat.  +  Op.  citat.  postca. 
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stinum,  and,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  is  separated 
during  inspiration  from  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  oppo- 
site lung  only  by  the  two  thin  and  adherent  layers  of  the 
mediastinal  septum.  The  inner  surface  of  the  lung,  which  is 
flattened  or  concave,  is  turned  towards  the  mediastinum,  and 
is  adapted  to  the  convex  pericardium.  Upon  this  surface, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the  lung,  and  considerably 
nearer  to  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  border,  is  the  part 
called  the  rooty  where  the  bronchi  and  great  vessels  enter  and 
pass  out.  Each  lung  is  traversed  by  a  long  and  deep  fissure, 
which  is  directed  from  behind  and  above,  downwards  and  for- 
wards. It  commences  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  lung, 
about  three  inches  from  the  apex,  and  extends  obliquely  down- 
wards to  the  anterior  margin,  penetrating  nearly  through  to  the 
root  of  the  organ.  The  portion  of  lung,  or  upper  lobf, 
(fig.  283,  *  and  "),  as  it  is  called,  which  is  situated  above 
this  fissure^  is  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  and  is  shaped  like 
a  cone  with  an  oblique  base,  whilst  the  lower  and  lai^er  lobe 
(*®  and  *^)  is  more  or  less  quadrilateral.  In  the  right  lung 
only  there  is  a  second  and  shorter  fissure,  which  runs  forwards 
and  u])wards  from  the  principal  fissure  to  the  anterior  maigin, 
thus  marking  off  a  third  small  portion,  or  middle  lobe  (**), 
which  appears  like  an  angular  piece  separated  from  the  ante- 
rior and  lower  part  of  the  upper  lobe.  The  left  lung, 
which  has  no  such  middle  lobe,  presents  a  deep  notch  in  its 
anterior  border,  into  which  the  apex  of  the  heart  (enclosed  in 
the  pericardium)  is  received.  Besides  these  difiTerences,  the 
right  lung  is  shorter,  but  at  the  same  time  wider  than  the  letiy 
the  perpendicular  measurement  of  the  former  being  less,  owing 
to  the  diaphragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommo- 
date the  liver,  whilst  the  breadth  of  the  left  lung  is  narrowed, 
owing  to  the  heart  and  pericardium  encroaching  on  the  left  half 
of  the  thorax.  On  the  whole,  however,  as  is  seen  on  compari- 
sons of  weight,  the  right  is  the  larger  of  the  two  lungs. 

Weighty  dimensions^  and  capacity. — The  lungs  vary  mud 
in  size  and  weight  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood,  mucus, 
or  serous  fluid,  they  may  happen  to  contain,  which  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  immediately  preceding  death, 
as  well  as  by  other  causes.  The  weight  of  both  lungs  together, 
as  generally  stated,  ranges  from   thirty  to  forty-eight  oiiDces, 
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the  more  prevalent  weights  being  found  between  thirty- six  and 
forty-two  ounces.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  right  lung  to 
the  left  is  about  twenty-two  ounces  to  twenty,  supposing  the 
weight  of  both  to  be  forty-two  ounces.  The  lungs  are  not  Heavier  in 
only  absolutely  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  ™^^* 
appear  to  be  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  general  ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  lungs  and  body,  in 
the  adult,  fluctuates,  accordmg  to  the  estimate  of  Krause,  be- 
tween one  to  thirty-five  and  one  to  fifty. 

The  following  tables,  deduced  from  Dr.  Roid*s  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
observations,  shew  the  average  weiglits  of  the  right  and  Ici\  hmgs,  and  of 
both  lungs  together,  and  also  the  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body  in 
a  certain  number  of  adults,  of  both  sexes. 

AVERAGE  OP  TWENTY-NINE   MALES    AND   TWENTY-ONE   FEMALES. — (rEID.)  Weight   of 

MALx.  riMALR.  coch  luug  in 

Right  lung 24  oz 17  oz.  both  sexes  ; 

Loft  lung  21  oz 15  oz. 

45  oz.  32  oz. 

AVERAGE   OF  TWENTY-FIVE   MALES   AND   THIRTEEN    FEMALES. — (rEID   AND 

HUTCHINSON.) 

MALKa  VKM  ALB.  __  — — -».-v««»i.J 

''zsnzt'''"'  P '» ^' • ' '» ^-        "™" 

The  size  and  cubical  dimensions  of  the  lungs  are  influenced  so  much  by   Size  of  lungs 

their  state  of  inflation,  and  are  therefore  so  variable,  that  no  useful  applica-   varies. 

tion  can  be  made  of  the  measurements  sometimes  given.     The  quantity  of  Qoantity  of 

air  which  they  contain  under  diflFerent  conditions  has  been  investieatcd  by  *"f.®™P5?y* 

,  1  .         .       1  °    -.     /    ed  in  differ- 

many  inquirers,  whose  statements  on  this  point,  however,  are  exceedingly  ^nt  states  of 

various.     The  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs  after  a  forced  expiration  lung. 
has  been  estimated  by  Goodwyn  at  109  cubic  inches.     Afler  an  ordinary 
expiration  it  would  seem  that  at  least  60  cubic  inches  more  are  retained 
in  the  chest,  giving  a  total  of  170  cubic  inches  in  that  condition  of  the 
lungs.     The  amount  of  air  drawn  in  and  expelled ^n  ordinary  breathing,  has 
been  very  differently  estimated  by  diflFerent  observers;  it  is  most  probably 
from  16  to  20  cubic  inches.     The  recent  extensive   and  important  re- 
seftrches  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  this  subject,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  an  average,  men  of  a   mean  height,  between  five  and  six  feet, 
can,  after  a  complete  inspiration,  expel  from  the  chest,  by  a  forced  ex- 
piration, 225  cubic  inches  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  60°.     This  quantity  is 
called  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs.     If  to  it  be  added   Mr.  Hatch- 
the  average  quantity  found  by  Goodwyn  to  be  retained  in  the  lungs  after   inson's  ob- 
complete  expiration,  viz.  109  cubic  inches,  the  result  will  yield  335  cubic   •®'^^<*'*'' 
inches  of  air  at  60^,  as  the  average  total  capacity  of  the  respiratory  organs 
for  air  in  an  adult  male  of  ordinary  height. 
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>titiiiiii.  am],  opposite  llic  niiilille  of  the  sternum,  is  lepantci 
iliirin::  inspiniioti  rroin  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  oppo 
siti'  liin;:  only  by  the  two  thin  and  adherent  layers  of  lli 
iiuHliasliiial  stptuni.  The  i«nrr  surface  of  the  lung,  ubich  i 
fl;itti.'iie>l  or  (-uii<-avc,  is  turned  tonnnls  the  mediastinutD,  w 
is  ailii]>i('il  Ui  ilic  convex  pericardium.  Upon  this  nu&ce 
somewhat  aliovc  tlic  middle  of  the  lung,  and  conEidenU; 
niariT  ti>  ilio  pnsterior  than  tlio  anterior  border,  is  the  jar 
ealkil  the  /■"«/,  where  the  bronchi  and  great  vessels  enter  i» 
\r.\"  nut.  Ivifli  lung  is  traversed  by  a  long  and  deep  fisnirc 
»hii'h  i-  tlirt'oted  frimi  behind  and  above,  dovnttards  and  for 
wiir-Is.  It  riiinnu-tn'os  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  Jiug, 
ulii'iit  thri'C  inclics  I'roni  the  apex,  nnd  extends  oblicjuely  don- 
wiirils  t(i  till'  antiTior  margin,  penclmting  nearly  through  to  tin 
ryi't  "F  the  ur^in.  The  portion  of  lung,  or  upptr  IJ^t 
(tiL'.  :.'s.l.  ^  and  "),  as  it  is  called,  which  is  situated  ibsit 
ilii*  fi-siin-,  is  smiilJir  than  the  inie  below  it,  and  ia  shaped  lib 
It  cmc  uilh  iin  nblicjiie  basse,  whilst  the  lowtr  and  hirger  lolx 
('■'  .■iml   ")   is  niiTe  or  less  quadrilateral.     In  the  right  Inn 

'*  iiiijy  there  is  a  second  and  shorter  fissure,  which  irnis  fomr 
and  ttpu;ir>1s  from  the  principal  fissure  to  the  anterior  nnip 
thii^  iiirirkini;;  ulF  a  third   small  portion,  or  middle  lait 
uhii'h  appi'iii':;  like  an  angular  piece  sepantcd  from  the 
iliir   and   lnwcr   p;irt   of    the    upper   lobe.      The   left 
uliieh  has  no  sueh  middle  lube,  presents  a  deep  note' 
nnu-riiir  luinler,  into  wliieh  the  apex  of  the  heart  (er 
tlic  peneardiuni)  is   received.      Besides  these  di& 

"  right  lung  is  shorter,  but  at  tlic  same  time  wider  ' 
the  perpendicular  measurement  of  the  former  betr 
til  till'  ilinpliragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  lid 
dale  the  liier,  whilst  the  breadth  of  thfl  left  I 
ouiiig  lo  llie  heart  and  pericardium  encnaduB 
id' the  thorax.     On  tlic  whole,  howefl      '    ~ 
£<>ns  of  weight,  the  right  is  ibeb 

Weight,    dim 
in  size  and  neigiy 
nr  serous  flu^ 
in  II  111 
a^  well  i 
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Tlic  vital  capacity  (or  difference  between  extreme  expiration  and  extreme 
inspiration)  is  found  by  Hutchinson  to  bear  a  singularly  uniform  relation  to 
the  height  of  the  individual,  increasing  eight  cubic  inches  for  every  addi- 
tional inch  of  stature  above  five  feet.  Its  relations  with  the  weight  of  the 
body  are  not  thus  regularly  progressive,  for  it  appears  to  increase  about 
one  cubic  inch  for  each  additional  pound  between  the  weights  of  105 
pounds  and  155  pounds,  or  7^  stone  and  11  stone,  and  to  decreau  at  a 
similar  rate  between  the  weights  of  11  and  14  stone,  or  155  and  200 
pounds.  From  the  age  of  15  to  35  years  the  'vital  capacity  continues 
to  advance  with  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  firame,  but  between  the  ages 
of  35  and  (yti  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  one  cubic  inch  per 
annum.  This  differential  or  vital  capacity  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
tlic  size  of  the  thorax,  whether  that  be  estimated  by  the  circumference  of  the 
chest,  or  by  the  sectional  area  of  its  base,  or  by  its  absolute  capacity,  as 
ascertained  by  measuring  its  cubical  contents  ailer  death.  It  is  found  rather, 
that  tlie  vital  capacity  is  strictly  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  tho- 
racic movements,  and  witli  the  integrity  of  the  lungs  tliemselves  ;  so  that  in 
plithisis,  for  example,  it  bceonies  reduced  by  10  to  70  per  cent,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  Changing  from  the  erect  to  the  sitting  posture  is 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  Altai  capacity,  which  in  one  case  fell 
from  2()0  cubic  inches  to  255  cubic  inches,  and  on  lying  down  it  was 
further  diminished  to  230  cubic  inches  in  the  supine,  and  220  cubic  inches  in 
the  prone  position  of  the  body.  Lastly,  it  is  lowered  by  from  12  to  20  cubic 
inches,  by  the  presence  of  a  full  meal  in  tlie  stomach.* 

Texture  and  consistence » — The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of 
a  light  porous  spongy  structure,  and,  when  healthy,  is  buoyant 
in  water ;  but  in  the  foetus,  before  respiration  has  taken  place, 
and  also  in  cases  of  congestion  or  consolidation  from  disease, 
the  entire  lungs,  or  portions  of  them,  will  sink  in  that  fluid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  healthy  lung,  as  found  afler  death, 
varies  from  345  to  746,  water  being  1 000.  When  the  lung 
is  fully  distended  its  specific  gravity  is  126,  whilst  that  of 
the  pulmonary  substance,  entirely  deprived  of  air,  is  1056. 
(Krause.)  When  squeezed,  the  lungs  impart  to  the  finger  a 
crepitant  sensation,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  noise, 
both  effects  being  owing  to  the  air  contained  in  the  tissue. 
On  cutting  into  the  lung,  the  same  crepitation  is  beard,  and 
there  exudes  from  the  cut  surface  a  reddish  frothy  fluid,  which 
is  partly  mucus  from  the  air-tubes  and  air-cells,  and  partly  a 


♦  Sec  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Pai>ers  (Journal  of  Statisticial  Society,  Aug,  1844, 
and  Medico-Chirg.  Transactions,  vol.  xxix.  1846,)  for  further  details,  fort 
description  of  the  mode  of  measuring  the  vital  capacity,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  measurement  as  a  test  of  the  health. 
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serous  exudation,  tinged  with  blood  and  rendered  frothy  by 
the  admixed  air.  This  fluid  escapes  in  largest  quantity  from 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  is  endowed  with  great  elasticity,  in  is  highly 
consequence  of  which,  the  lungs  collapse  to  about  one-third  of  *^^ 
their  bulk,  when  the  thorax  is  opened  and  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  walls  of  that  cavity  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  their 
outer  surface  is  in  this  way  removed.  Owing  to  this  elas- 
ticity also,  the  lungs,  when  artificially  inflated  out  of  the  body, 
resume  their  previous  volume  if  the  air  be  again  allowed  to 
escape. 

Colour. — In  infancy  the  lungs  are  of  a  pale  rose-pink  colour,  Their  colour 
which  might  be  compared  to  blood-froth  ;  but  as  life  advances  j^™,^^*^ 
they  become  darker,  and  are  mottled  or  variegated  with  spots,  slate-colour 
patches,  and  streaks  of  dark  slate-colour,  which  sometimes  in- 
crease to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  surface  uniformly  black. 
The  dark  colouring  matter  to  which  this  is  owing  is  deposited 
mostly  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  ;  it  is  not  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  deeper  substance      It  exists  sometimes  in  the 
air-cells,  and  on  the  coats  of  the  larger  vessels.     Its  quantity 
increases  with  age,  and  is  said  to  be  less  abundant  in  females 
than  in  men.     In  persons  who  follow  the  occupation  of  colliers, 
the  lungs  are  often  intensely  charged  with  black  matter.      The 
black  colouring  substance  of  the  lung  is  unlike  the  black  pig-  The  colour- 
ment  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  or  of  the  Negro's  skin,  gj^*". 
for  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  chlorine.      It  seems  g^^j,  ^  ^ 
to  be  a  carbonaceous  mixture,  consisting  of  carbon  and  some  carbonace- 
animal  matter.      A  black   substance    of    precisely   the  same 
nature  is  found  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

Opinions  diflfcr  as  to  tlic  source  of  this  carbonaceous  deposit ;  some  have  its  source, 
contended  that  it  is  introduced  into  the  lungs  from  without,  by  the  inhala> 
tion  of  minute  particles  of  carbon  floating  in  the  air :  the  very  dark  colour 
of  the  lungs  of  colliers  has  been  supposed  to  favour  this  view,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  established.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  its  exis- 
tence is  in  some  way  coimected  with  the  chemical  changes  incidental  to  the 
respiratory  process, — that,  for  example,  it  may  consist  of  carbon  eliminated 
from  the  blood,  not  as  carbonic  acid,  but  in  the  form  of  a  solid  deposit  within 
the  pulmonary  tissue. 
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STRUCTURE    OF    THE    LUNGS. 

Structure  of       The  luDgs  arc  composed  of  an  external  or  serous  coat,  a  sub- 

^""^*  serous  cellular  layer,  and  of  the  pulmonary  substance.     Be- 

coat.  neath  the  serous  covering,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  is  a 

Subeerous     ^^^^  layer  of  subserous  cellular  membrane  mixed  with  much 

tiiBue.  elastic  tissue.      It  is  continuous  with  the  cellular  tissue  in  the 

interior  of  the  lung,  and  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  coat 

under  the  name  of  the  second  or  inner  layer  of  the  pleura.     In 

the  lungs  of  the  lion,  seal,  and  leopard,  this  subserous  layer 

forms  a  very  strong  membrane,  composed  principally  of  elastic 

tissue. 

Substance  The  substance  of  the  lung  is  composed  of  numerous  small 

of  lung  con-  jQ^uJes  which  are  attached  to  the  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes, 

sists  of  uttle 

lobules;        and  are  held  together  by  those  tubes,    by  the  blood-vessels, 
and  by  an  interlobular  cellular  tissue.     These  lobules  are  of 
various  sizes,  the  smallest  uniting  into  larger  ones ;   they  are 
polyhedral,  or  bounded  by  flattened  sides,  and  are  thus  com- 
pactly fitted    to  each  other  and  to  the  larger  air-tubes   and 
compressed    vcssels  of  the  lungs.     On  the  surface  of  the  organ  they  are 
and  held  to-  pyramidal,  with  a  lozenge-shaped  base  turned  outwards,  from 
half  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter :  in  the  interior  of  the  lung 
they  have  many  sides,  and  are  of  various  shapes.     Though 
mutually  adherent,  they  are  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other, 
and  may  be  readily  separated  by  dissection  in  the  lungs  of 
young  animals,  and  in  those  of  the  human  foetus, 
interlobular       The  interlobular  cellular  tissue  which  invests  these  lobules 
8ue.^  '  ***^  ^^^  connects  them  together,  and  is  continuous  with  the  sub- 
pleural  cellular  membrane,  is  very  fine.     It  is  generally  moist- 
ened with  serosity,  is  traversed  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  contains  no  fat.     In  one  form  of  disease  of  the  lung,  named 
interlobular  emphysema,  this  intermediate  tissue  becomes  in- 
flated  with  air,  which  has  escaped  by  rupture  from  the  interior 
of  the  lobules.     By  forcing  air  beneath  the  serous  coat  of  the 
lung,  this  condition  may  be  imitated  after  death ;  and  in  cither 
case  the  lozenge-shaped  bases  of  the  larger  lobules  may  be  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  organ  bounded  by  elevated  lines  formed 
by  the  inflated  interlobular  tissue. 
Each  lobule       These  small  pulmonary  lobules  may  be  regarded  as  lungs  in 
miniature ;    miniature,  the  same  elements  entering  into  their  composition  as 
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form  the  lung  itself.  The  structure  of  a  single  lobule  repre- 
sents in  fact  that  of  the  entire  organ,  each  lobule,  besides  its 
investment  of  cellular  membrane,  being  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing constituents :  the  air  tubes  and  their  terminating  cells,  the  ***  «>mpo- 
pulmonary  and  bronchial  blood-vessels,  with  lymphatics,  nerves, 
and  interstitial  cellular  tissue.  The  different  vessels  and  nerves 
just  enumerated  enter  the  lung  by  its  root.  Up  to  that  point 
the  air-tubes,  or  right  and  left  bronchi,  have  already  been 
traced,  and  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  the  lymphatics  and 
the  pulmonary  plexuses  of  nerves  have  also  been  elsewhere 
described  (see  pages  560,  629,  663).  It  remains  to  follow  the 
pulmonary  vessels  up  to  the  same  point. 

PULMONARY    ARTERY    AND    VEINS. 

The  pulmonary  artery ,  (fig.  283,*,)  is  a  short  wide  vessel,  Pulmonaiy 
which  carries  the  dark  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  *^^'^' 
the  lungs.  It  arises  from  the  infundibulum  or  conus  arteriosus  i^  origin, 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  passes  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  nnexioni. 
inches  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  backwards  and  to  the  left 
side,  to  reach  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch,  where  it  bifurcates 
into  its  right  and  left  branches,  a,  a.  The  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  base  of  the  ventricle  has  already 
been  fully  noticed.  At  each  side  of  its  commencement  is  the 
corresponding  coronary  artery  springing  from  the  aorta,  and  in 
contact  with  its  sides  are  the  two  auricular  appendages.  It  is 
at  first  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  conceals  the  origin  of  that 
vessel ;  but  higher  up,  where  it  lies  in  front  of  the  left  auricle, 
it  crosses  to  the  left  side  of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  is  finally 
placed  beneath  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  The  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  the  aorta  are  connected  together  by  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  for  the  space  of  about  two 
inches  forms  a  single  tube  around  both  vessels.  Rather  to  the 
left  of  its  point  of  bifurcation  it  is  connected  to  the  under 
side  of  the  aortic  arch  by  means  of  a  short  fibrous  cord,  which 
passes  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left.  This 
is  the  remains  of  a  large  vessel  peculiar  to  the  foetus,  named 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  has  been  previously  described. 

The  two  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. — The  right  lu  right 
branch,  longer  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  left,  runs  almost  JiwichSi. 
transversely   outwards    behind    the    ascending  aorta  and  the 
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Pulmonary 
veins  are 
four  in 
number ; 


superior  vena  cava  into  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  The  lejt 
branchy  shorter  than  the  right,  passes  horizontally  in  front  of 
the  descending  aorta  and  left  bronchus  into  the  root  of  the  left 
lung. 

Pulmonary  Veins. — The  pulmonary  vetns^  (fig.  383,  c,  c,) 
which  convey  the  red  blood  back  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  ultimately  converge  into  four  short  venous 
trunks,  which  arc  found  two  on  each  side  in  the  root  of  the 
corresponding  lung.  The  two  veins  of  the  right  side,  which 
their  course,  are  longer  than  those  of  the  left,  pass  below  the  right  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  behind  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  right 
auricle,  and  the  aorta,  to  enter  the  left  auricle.  The  two  lfj\ 
pulmonary  veins  reach  the  same  cavity  after  a  shorter  course, 
passing  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta. 


Root  of  the 
lung,  how 
ibrmed  ; 


its  con- 
nexions on 
the  two 
sides. 


Root  of  the  Lung, 

The  root  of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus  and 
the  large  blood-vessels,  together  with  the  nerves,  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands,  all  of  which  parts  are  closely  connected 
together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed 
by  the  reflection  of  the  pleura. 

The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  behind  the  superior  vena  cava 
and  part  of  the  right  auricle,  and  below  the  azygos  vein,  which 
arches  over  it  to  enter  the  superior  cava.  That  of  the  left  lung 
passes  below  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  front  of  the  descend- 
ing aorta.  The  phrenic  nerve  descends  in  front  of  the  root 
of  each  lung,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  behind,  whilst 
the  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis  is  continued  from  the  lower 
border.  The  bronchus,  together  with  the  bronchial  arteries 
and  veins,  the  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands,  are  placed 
on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  great  blood-vessels ;  the  pul- 
monary artery  lies  more  forward  than  the  bronchus,  and  to  a 
great  extent  conceals  it,  whilst  the  pulmonary  veins  are  still 
further  in  advance.  The  pulmonary  plexuses  of  nerves  lie  on 
the  anterior  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  beneath  the  plenia, 
the  posterior  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  order  of  position  of  the  great  air-tube  and  pulmonaiy 
vessels  from  above  downwards  differs  on  the  two  sides  (see 
fig.  288) ;  for  whilst  on  the  right  side  the  bronchus  is  highest 
and  the   pulmonary  artery  next,  on  the  left,  the  air-iabe,  in 
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getting  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  has  to  pass  below  the  level 
of  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  the  highest  vessel.  On 
both  sides  the  pulmonary  veins  are  the  lowest  of  the  three. 

Before  entering   the  substance  of  the   lung,  the   bronchus  Entrance  of 
divides  into  two  branches,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  one   being  -JJ^^J^e 
intended  for  each  corresponding  lobe.     The  lower  branch  is  lung ; 
the  larger  of  the  two,  and  on  the  right  side  gives  off  a  third 
small  branch  which  enters  the  middle  lobe  of  that  lung.    The 
subsequent  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  through  the  lungs  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bronchia,* 

The  pulmonary  artery  also  divides,  before  penetrating  the  ofarterj-; 
lung  to  which  it  belongs,  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  lower 
is  the  larger  and  supplies  the  lower  lobe.  The  upper  of  these 
two  branches,  gives  the  branch  to  the  middle  lobe.  A  similar 
arrangement  prevails  in  regard  to  the  right  pulmonary  veins,  andofyeins. 
the  upper  one  of  which  is  formed  by  branches  proceeding  from 
the  superior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung. 

Arrangement  and  Structure  of  Parts  within  the  Lung, 

The  Air-tuhes, — The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi,  Interior  of 
go   on   dividing  and   subdividing  in   succession   into    smaller  ^""^' 
and    smaller    tubes,    named   generally    the    bronchia    or   the  OTbroiwWa- 
bronchial  tubes,  which  diverge  through  the  lung  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  never  anastomose.     The  prevailing  form  of  division  divide  and 
is  dichotomous;  but  sometimes  three  branches  arise  together,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  often  lateral  branches  are  given  off  at  intervals  from  the 
sides  of  a  main  trunk.     The  larger  branches  diverge  at  rather 
acute  angles,  but  the  more  remote  and  smaller  ramifications 
spring  more  and  more  obtusely.     Afler  a  certain  stage  of  sub- 
division, each  bronchial  tube  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  calibre, 
And,  forming  what  has  been  termed  a  lobular  bronchial  tube^ 
enters  a  distinct  pulmonary  lobule^  within  which  it  undergoes 
still  further  division,  and  at  last  ends  in  the  small  cellular  re-  end  in  air- 
cesses  named  the  air  cells  or  pulmonary  cells.      It  follows,  ^^^' 
therefore,  that  a  multitude  of  air-cells,  supported  and  invested  Structims  of 
by  cellular  tissue  and  opening  into  the  finest  branches  of  a  lobu- 
lar bronchial  tube,  constitute  together  with  vessels  and  nerves 

*  ^  Eos  ramos  vetcres  bronchia^  twinges  et  aortas  dixerunt/*     Hallcr, 
Elem.  Phys. 
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Bronchia 
are  circular, 


Cartilages 
are  lami- 
nated and 
scattered 
about; 


are  not 
found  in 
the  fine 
tubes. 


Fibrous, 
raucous, 


ehistic. 


and  muscu- 
lar elements 
of  bronchia. 


Air-cells 
are  the  ends 
of  air-tubes. 


a  pulmonary  lobule^ — that  several  of  these  combined  together 
form  a  larger  lobule, — and  that  a  large  number  of  these  again 
arc  aggregated  together  to  form  a  lobe. 

Within  the  lungs  the  air-tubes  are  not  flattened  behind  like 
the  bronchi  and  trachea  without,  but  form  completely  circular 
tubes.     Hence,  although  they  contain  the  same  elements  as  the 
larger  air-passages,  reduced  gradually  to  a  state  of  tenuity,  they 
possess  certain  peculiarities  of  structure.     Thus^  the  cartilaget 
no  longer  appear  as  imperfect  rings  running  only  upon  the 
front  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  air-tube,  but  are  scattered  over 
all  sides  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  irregularly-shaped  plates  of 
various  sizes,  adapted  as  it  were  to  each  other.     These  cartila- 
ginous laminae  are  most  marked  at  the  points  of  division  of 
the  bronchia,  where  they  form  a  sharp  concave  ridge  projecting 
inwards  into  the  tube.    They  may  be  traced,  becoming  however 
rarer  and  rarer,  and  of  course  greatly  reduced  in  size,  as  fiir  as 
those  divisions  of  the  bronchia,  which  are  only  one-fourth  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  beyond  which  the  tubes  are  entirely  membranous. 
The  use  of  these  cartilages  is  evidently  to  keep  the  air-tubes 
open;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  found  in   the  finest 
branches   is  probably  because  these  can  never  be  completely 
emptied  of  air.     The  fibrous  coat  extends  to  the  very  smallest 
tubes,    becoming  thinner   by  degrees   and   degenerating  into 
cellular  tissue.    The  mucous  membrane^  which  extends  through- 
out the  whole  system  of  air-passages,  and  is  continuous  with 
that  lining  the   air-cells,  is  also  thinner  than  in   the   trachea 
and  bronchus,  but  it  retains  its  ciliated  columnar  epithelium. 
The  yellow  longitudinal  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  both  the  large  and  small  bronchia,  and  may  be  followed 
as  far  as  the  tube  can  be  laid  open.      The  muscular  fibres, 
which  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  confined  to  the  back  part 
of  the  tube,  here  surround  it  with  a  continuous  layer  of  annular 
fibres,  lying  outside  the  irregular  cartilaginous  plates ;  they  are 
found,  however,  beyond  where  the  cartilages  exist,  and  appear  as 
irregular  annular  fasciculi  even  in  the  smallest  tubes :   they  are 
pale  and  unstriped,  and  have  all  the  characters  of  the  involun- 
tarv  muscular  fibres. 

The  Air-cells^  or  Pulmonary  cells. — These  cells,  in  which 
the  finest  ramifications  of  each  lobular  bronchial  tube  ultimately 
terminate,  are  in  the  natural  state  always  filled  with  air.     They 
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are  readily  seen  on  the  8uriace  and  upon  a  section  of  a  lung  Air-cells 
which  has  been  inflated  with  air  and  dried  ;  also  upon  portions  ^^^^y 
of  fcetal  or  adult  lung  injected  with  mercury.     In  the  lungs  of 
some  animals,  as  of  the  lion,  cat,  and  dog,  they  are  very  laige, 
and  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  oigan.     In  the 
adult  human  lung  they  vary  irom  7^7  to  T^th  of  an   inch  in  Their  use, 
diameter ;  they  are  laiger  on  the  surface  than  in  the  interior,  ^^^^  ^*' 
and  largest  towards  the  thin  edges  of  the  organ  :  they  are  also 
said  to  be  very  laige  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.    Their  dimensions 
go  on  increasing  from  birth  to  old  age,  and  they  are  larger  in 
men  than  in  women.     In  vesicular  emphysema,  and  in  asthmatic 
persons,  they  are  unnaturally  and  sometimes  enormously  in- 
creased in  size. 

Very  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  communication  of  ougof  each 
the  air-cells  with  each  other  and  their  connection    with    the  lobule  •€[)•- 

rftte  ' 

bronchial  tubes  have  been  entertained.     All  anatomists  are  now 
agreed  that  the  cells  of  one  lobule,  isolated  by  its  investing 
membrane^  do  not  communicate  with  those  of  another.     Some,  opinions  re- 
however,  maintain  that  the  cells  within  each  lobule  communicate  ?7^*"?.- 

tuem  diner. 

freely  by  lateral  anastomoses,  or  even  so  as  to  form  a  labyrinth 
of  short  canals,  enclosed  by  the  proper  membrane  of  the  lobule 
and  opening  into  its  bronchial  tube.  By  others  again,  it  is  held 
that  the  air-cells  do  not  communicate  directly,  but  are  the  ter- 
minations of  the  air-tubes,  which  ramify  like  a  tree  without 
anastomosing,  and  have  been  supposed  to  end  either  in  bunches 
of  blind  dilated  extremities  (Willis),  or  in  very  short  hemi- 
spherical pullulations,  which  are  scarcely  if  at  all  dilated 
(Reisseissen). 

From  recent  observations  on  the  lungs  of  man  and  mam-  Air-tubes, 
malia,*  it  would  appear  that,  on  tracing  one  of  the  smaller  wbdivision 
bronchial  tubes,  suppose  for  example  one  entering  a  separate 
lobule,  the  small  air-tube  divides  and  subdivides  from  four  to 
nine  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule ;  its  branches, 
which  diverge  at  more  and  more  obtuse  angles,  at  first  diminish 
at  each  subdivision,  but  afterwards  continue  stationary  in  size, 
being  about  T^Vth  to  -^jjih.  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Moreover, 
they  gradually  lose  their  cylindrical  fonn,  and  appear  more  like 


♦  Sec  Raincy,  Med.  chir.  Transact,  vol.  xxviii,  1846.     Uossignol,  Re- 
chcrcbtfs  but  la  Structure  intime  du  Poumon,  6ic,,  BruxcUcs,  1846. 
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irregular  passnges  through  the  Bubstuncc  of  the  lung,  wliich  are 
beset,  at  first  sparingly,  but  afierwards  closelj  and  on  all  sides, 
irith  numerous  little  recesses  or  dilatations,  and  ultimate); 
terminate  near  the  surface  of  the  lobule  in  a  group  of  similar 
recesses.  These  small  recesses  or  loculi,  whether  seated  along 
the  course  or  at  the  extremity  of  an  air-passage,  are  in  fiict  the 
air-cella.  Tliey  give  the  loculated  character  to  a  section  of  the 
lung,  as  seen  when  magnified  by  a  moderate  power,  which 
reveals  a  honeycomb  structure,  traversed  by  tlie  comparatively 
large  air-passages.  'I'lie  cells  themselves  appear  like  polyhedral 
alveolar  cavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  and  rather 
shallow  intervening  septa,  and  of  course  opening  into  the  air- 
passages.  They  do  not  open  into  one  another  by  anoEtomosis 
or  lateral  communication,  but  freely  communicate  through 
the  medium  of  the  common  air-passage  to  which  they  belong. 
The  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  finest  air-passages  and  air-cells 
in  the  lungs  of  mammalia  would  seem,  therefore,  closely  to 
resemble,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  reticulated  structure  of 
tlie  tortoise's  lung,  in  which  lai^  open  passages  lead  in  all 
directions  to  clusters  of  wide  alveoli,  separated  from  each  other 
by  intervening  septa  of  various  depths. 


Fig.  300.* 


M^I^M*  At    the   point  where  the   small  bronchial  tubes  lose  their 

hromliiil      cylindrical  character,  and  become  covered  on  nil  sides  with  the 
nit-eell^       cells,  their  structural   elements  also  undergo  a  change.     The 

•  Tliree  diagrams,  to  slicw  tlie  progressive  adTsacc  in  the  ecllulai'  ttnic- 

ture  of  ihu  luiigu  uf  reptiles a.  The  upper  jHirlion  of  the  luugof  aertpent: 

tlie  summit  bus  cellular  wallB,  tlic  lower  part  fomia  merely  a  tncmlnMons 
sac.  n.  Lung  of  the  frog,  In  which  the  cellular  structure  extends  over  the 
whole  inteniul  surface  of  the  lung,  but  is  more  marked  at  the  nppcr  put. 
c.  Lung  of  the  turtle .-  the  cells  here  have  extended  so  as  to  occupj  dmH; 
the  vrliole  thiekneGS  of  the  lung. 
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muscular  fibres  disappear,  the  longitudinal  elastic  bundles  are 
broken  up  into  an  interlacement  of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue^ 
which  surrounds  the  tubes  and  forms  the  basis  of  their  walls. 
The  mucous  membrane  becomes  less  opaque,  and  ceases  to  be 
provided  with  a  ciliated  epithelium.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
exceedingly  delicate,  consisting  merely  of  a  thin  transparent 
membrane,  covered  by  a  stratum  of  squamous  epithelium.  A 
similar  membrane  lines  the  air-cells,  and  by  a  doubling  inwards 
of  itself,  forms  the  intervening  septa.  The  walls  of  the  cells, 
their  orifices,  and  the  margins  of  the  septa,  are  supported  and 
strengthened  by  scattered  and  coiled  elastic  fibres.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  capillary  vessels  will  be  noticed  immediately. 

The    pulmonary   vessels. — These    vessels,    which   are   very  Pulmonary 
large,  and  convey  the  blood  sent  through  the  lung  for  aeration,  ^®'*®^* 
haye  the  following  arrangement  within  that  organ  : — 

The    branches    of    the    pulmonary  artery  accompany   the  within  the 
bronchial  tubes,  but  they  subdivide  more  frequently,  and  are    **"^* 
much  smaller,  especially  in  their  remote  ramifications.      They  Pulmonary 
do  not  anastomose  in  their  course,  and  at  length  terminate  upon  ^"ej^g. 
the  walls  of  the  air-cells  in  a  fine  and  dense  capillary  net-work^ 
from  which  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  arise.     The 
smaller  branches  of  these  veins,  especially  near  the  surface  of 
the  lung,  frequently  do  not  accompany  the  bronchia  and  arterial 
branches   (Dr.  T.  Addison,  Bourgery),  but  are  found  to  run 
alone  for  a  short  distance  through  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
and  then  to  join  some  deeper  vein  which  does  run  by  the  side  of 
a  bronchial  tube,  uniting  together,  and  also  forming,  according 
to  Rossignol,  frequent  lateral  communications.      The  veins  coa- 
lesce into  large  branches,  which  at  length  accompany  the  arteries, 
and  thus  proceed  to  the  root  of  the  lung.     In   their  course 
through  the  lung,  the  artery  is  usually  found  above  and  in  front 
of  a  bronchial  tube,  and  the  vein  below. 

The  pulmonary  vessels  are  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  artery  Peenliari- 
conveys  dark  blood,  whilst  the  veins  carry  red  blood.  The  pul-  ^®***^ 
monary  veins,  unlike  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  are  not  more 
capacious  than  their  corresponding  arteries  ;  indeed,  according  to 
Winslow,  Santorini,  Haller,  and  others,  they  are  somewhat  less 
so.  These  veins  have  no  valves.  Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  whilst  the  arteries  of  different  lobules  are  independent, 
their  veins  freely  anastomose  together. 
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Pulmonary 
capillaries. 


Their  dia- 
tribation 


and  lize. 


Bronchial 
TesBels  in 
the  lung. 


Bronchial 
arteiiei. 


The  capillary  net-work  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  spread 
beneath  the  thin  transparent  mucous  membrane  of  both  the 
terminal  and  lateral  air-cells,  and  is  found  wherever  the  finest 
air-tubes  have  lost  their  cylindrical  character,  and  become  beset 
with  cells.  Around  the  bottom  of  each  cell  there  is  an  arterial 
circle,  which  communicates  freely  with  similar  neighbouring 
circles,  the  capillary  system  of  ten  or  twelve  cells  being  thus 
connected  together,  as  may  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
From  these  circular  vessels,  which  vary  in  diameter  from  rsVo  to 
si^  inch,  the  capillary  net- work  arises,  covering  the  bottom  of 
each  cell,  ascending  also  between  the  duplicature  of  mucous 
membrane  in  the  intercellular  septa,  and  surrounding  the  open- 
ings of  the  cells.  According  to  Mr.  Rainey,  the  capillary  net- 
work, where  it  rises  into  the  intercellular  partitions,  forms  a 
double  layer  in  the  lungs  of  reptiles,  but  is  single  in  the  lungs 
of  man  and  mammalia. 

The  capillaries  themselves  are  very  fine,  the  smallest  mea- 
suring, in  injected  specimens,  from  t^tu  to  y^'uijth  inch ;  the 
network  is  so  close  that  the  meshes  are  scarcely  wider  than  the 
vessels  themselves.  The  coats  of  the  capillaries  are  also 
exceedingly  thin,  and  thus  more  readily  allow  of  the  free  exha- 
lation and  absorption  of  which  the  pulmonary  cells  are  the  seat. 
Keil  and  Hales  estimated  the  entire  extent  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  air  tubes  and  pulmonary  cells  at  more  than  21,000 
square  inches  ;  but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such 
calculations. 

The  bronchial  vessels, — The  bronchial  arteries  and  veinsj 
which  are  much  smaller  than  the  pulmonary  vessels,  carry  blood 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  lung,  and  are  doubtless  also  the  principal 
source  of  the  mucous  secretion  found  in  the  interior  of  the  air- 
tubes,  and  of  the  thin  albuminous  fluid  which  moistens  the 
pleura  pulmonalis. 

The  bronchial  arteries^  from  one  to  three  in  number  for  each 
lung,  arise  from  the  aorta,  or  from  an  intercostal  artery,  and  fol- 
low the  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  through  the  lung.  They  are 
ultimately  distributed  in  three  ways :  many  of  their  branches 
ramify  in  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  the  coats  of  the  laigc 
blood-vessels,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  large  and  small  air-tubes, 
as  far  as  these  retain  their  cylindrical  form  and  their  opaque 
ciliated  mucous  membrane ;  others  form  plexuses  in  the  inter- 
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lobular  cellular  tissue ;  and  lastly,  branches  spread  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the  pleura. 

The  superficial  set,  or  subpleural   arteries^  form  plexuses  Superficial 
and  a  capillary  network,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  those  **'' 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  of  the  superficial  air-cells  by  their 
tortuous  course  and  open  arrangement,  and  also  by  their  being 
outside  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lobules,  and  by  ultimately 
ending  in  the  branches  of  the  superficial  set  of  bronchial  veins. 
Of  the  deeper  seated  arteries^  those  which  supply  the  bronchial  deeper  set 
lymphatic  glands,  and  those  which  penetrate  a  certain  distance  V^^  *°  ^" 
upon  the  air-tubes  and  large  vessels,  end  in  corresponding  deep  wayi. 
bronchial  veins ;  the  interlobular  arterial  plexuses  send  venous 
radicles,  which  end  either  in  the  superficial  or  the  deep  set  of 
bronchial  veins,  and  serve  to  connect  them  together;  lastly, 
the  capillary  net-work  of  the  innermost  branches  of  the  bronchial 
arteries,  which  is  found  upon  the  finest  cylindrical  air-tubes, 
communicates  with  the  system  of  pulmonary  vessels,  so  that 
its  blood  returns  by  the  pulmonary  veins.     The  exact  nature  of 
this  last-named  communication  is  difficult  to  determine,  inas- 
much as  experiments  by  injection,  especially  of  so  delicate  a 
capillary  system  as  that  of  the  lung,  are  liable  either  to  be  de- 
fective or  to  be  rendered  inaccurate  by  rupture  and  extravasation. 
According  to  Ruysch,  Haller,  Soemmerring,  and  Reisseisscn, 
the  terminations  of  the  deep  bronchial  arteries  anastomose  with 
those  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  capillary 
networks  of  the   two  sets   of  vessels  anastomose.     Rossignol 
denies  even  the  latter  mode  of  communication,  because  he  could 
not  succeed  in  injecting  from  the  pulmonary  artery  the  vessels 
of  the  cylindrical  air-tubes,  which   are  destitute  of  air-cells : 
he  believes  that  the  only  communication  between  the  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  vessels  is  by  means  of  some  minute  bronchial 
venous  radicles  which  end  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

It  wis  found  by  Rossignol,  first,  that  injections  by  tlie  bronchial  arteries 
returned  by  both  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  veins,  but  not  by  the  pulmo- 
nary artery ;  secondly,  that  injections  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  returned 
entirely  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  but  not  by  the  bronchial  arteries ;  and 
thirdly,  that  by  injecting  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  was  easy  to  fill  all  the  other 
vessels,  viz. :  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins. 

The  bronchial  veins,  therefore,  have  not  quite  so  large  a  dis-  Bronchial 
tribution  in  the  lung  as  the  bronchial  arteries.     The  superficial  ^*"*'' 
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and  deep  veins  unite  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  on  the  right 
side  open  into  the  vena  azjgos,  on  the  left  usually  into  the 
superior  intercostal  vein. 

Lymphatic         The  absorbent  vessels, — The  lungs  are  well  supplied  with 

TeBMls  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands.  The  lymphatics  consist  of  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  set.  The  former  constitute  a  network 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  being  joined  by  the  interlobular 
lymphatics  of  the  deep  set,  which  traverse  the  interlobular  cel- 
lular tissue,  run  towards  the  root  of  the  lung.  Here,  together 
with  the  deep  absorbents,  they  pass  through  the  bronchial  lym- 

and  glands,  phatic  glands  found  in  that  situation.  These  glands,  which  are 
numerous  and  of  considerable  size,  lie,  some  within  the  lung 
around  the  largest  bronchia,  and  some  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  and  around  the  bronchi.  They  have  a  great  tendency 
to  induration,  and  usually  contain  much  of  the  peculiar  carbo- 
naceous colouring  matter  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
lung,  and  which  is  also  found  in  abundance  along  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Nerves.  Nerves. — The  lungs  are  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  anterior 

and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  (pp.  811,  893).  These  arc 
formed  chiefly  by  branches  from  the  pneumogastric  nerves, 
joined  by  others  from  the  sympathetic  system.  The  fine 
nervous  cords  enter  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  follow  the  air- 
tubes.  Their  final  distribution  requires  further  examination. 
According  to  Remak,  whitish  filaments  (from  the  par  vagum) 
follow  the  bronchia  as  far  nearly  as  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
Greyish  filaments  proceeding  from  the  sympathetic,  and  having 
very  minute  ganglia  upon  them  in  their  course,  have  also  been 
traced  by  the  last  mentioned  anatomist  to  the  bronchia  and 
pleura. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUE  LUNGS  AND  TRACHEA. 

The  lungs  first  appear  as  two  little  protrusions  upon  the  front  of  the  oeso- 
phageal portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  completely  hid  by  the  rudimentary 
heart  and  liver.  These  primitive  protrusions  or  tubercles  are  visible,  in  the 
chick  on  the  third  day  of  incubation  (see  fig.  301  for  their  appearance  on  the 
fourth  day).  According  to  Baer  and  others,  they  are,  from  the  first,  kolhte, 
their  internal  cavities  communicating  with  the  oesophagus  and  being  lined  by  t 
prolongation  of  its  inner  layer.  At  a  later  period  they  are  connected  with  the 
oesophagus  by  means  of  a  long  pedicle,  which  ultimately  forms  the  tiadiet, 
whilst  the  bronchia  and  air-cells  are  developed  by  the  sucoessive  ramifici- 
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tion  of  the  intcrnftl  cavity  to  form  ccecal  tubes,  after  the  manner  of  the  ducts 
of  glands.  Reichert  and  Bisclioff,  oa  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  lungs  are  at  first  solidf  and  are  produced  by  a  thickening  or 

protnision  of  the  outer  layers  only  of 
Fig.  301.*  the  oesophageal  tube.    The  inner  layer 

X  n  c        Jiever  enters  them,  but  they  soon  be- 

come connected  with  the  commencing 
trachea,  which  appears  like  a  white 
streak  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  rudimentary  lungs, 
which  are  at  first  smooth  and  undi- 
Tided,  consist  of  two  masses  of  blas- 
tema composed  of  nucleated  cells.  In 
their  substance,  the  bronchi  soon 
begin  to  form  as  solid  white  tracts, 
which  join  the  trachea,  and  the  future  cavity  in  their  interior  first  appears 
as  a  deeper  coloured  line.  The  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications,  and  pro- 
bably the  air-cells  too,  are  formed  by  the  successive  budding  out  and  sub- 
sequent excavation  of  the  earlier  developed  bronchial  tubes. 

As  to  the  trachea  itself,  its  precise  mode  of  origin  and  formation  is  unde- 
termined. Baer  regards  it  as  a  tubular  prolongation  from  the  oesophagus, 
but  this  18  doubtful,  and  others  believe  it  to  be  formed  upon  the  oesophagus, 
and  afterwards  to  open  into  that  canal.  According  to  Flcischmann,  the 
rings  of  the  trachea  are  seen  at  the  fourth  week  in  the  human  embryo, 
formed  of  lateral  halves  which  afterwards  unite.  Rathkd  and  Valentin  state, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  arise  by  simple  strips  of  cartilage.  They  appear 
to  increase  in  number  during  development.  The  vibratilc  cilia  have  been 
seen  very  early. 

For  a  long  time,  the  lungs  are  very  small,  and  occupy  only  a  little  space 
at  the  back  part  of  the  chest.  In  an  embryo  16  lines  in  length,  their  pro- 
portionate weight  to  the  body  was  found  by  Meckel  to  be  I  to  25;  in 
another,  29  lines  long,  it  was  1  to  27 ;  at  4  inches  in  length  1  to  41,  and  at 
the  full  period  1  to  70.  Huschkc  found  that  the  lungs  of  still- bom  male 
children  were  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  than  those 
of  female  children ;  the  ratio  being,  amongst  females,  1  to  76,  and  in  males 
1  to  55. 

Changes  after  birth, — No  organ  undergoes  such  rapid  and  remarkable 
changes  after  birth,  as  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  commencement  of 
respiration,  affect  the  lungs  in  almost  every  respect,  viz.,  in  size,  position. 


*  Illustrates  the  development  of  the  respiratory  organs. — ^Rathke.)-- 
A.  (Esophagus  of  a  chick,  on  the  fourth  day  of  incubation,  with  the  rudi- 
mentary lung  of  the  left  side,  seen  laterally.  1.  The  front,  and  2.  The 
Vack  of  the  oesophagus.  3.  Rudimentary  lung  protruding  from  that  tube. 
4.  Stomach,  b.  The  same  seen  in  front,  so  as  to  shew  both  lungs,  c. 
ToD^e  and  respiratory  organs  of  embryo  of  the  horse.  1.  Tongue.  2. 
Larynx.    3.  Trachea.     4.  Lungs  seen  from  behind. 
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form,  consistence^  texture,  colour  and  weight.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  changes  furnishes  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  between  a  still-bom 
child  and  one  that  has  respired.* 

Positioriy  size,  and  form, — In  a  foetus  at  the  full  period  or  in  a  still-bom 
child,  the  lungs,  comparatively  small,  lie  packed  at  the  back  of  tlie  thorax, 
and  do  not  entirely  cover  the  sides  of  the  pericardium  ;  subsequently  to 
respiration,  they  expand  and  completely  cover  the  pleural  portions  of  that 
sac,  and  are  also  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  which  is 
covered  with  the  pleural  membrane.  At  the  same  time,  their  previously 
thin  sharp  margins  become  more  obtuse,  and  their  whole  form  is  less 
compressed. 

Consistence,  texture,  and  colour. — The  introduction  of  air,  and  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood  into  the  compact,  heavy,  granular,  yellowish- 
pink,  gland-like  substance  of  the  fcetal  lungs,  which  ensues  immediately 
upon  birth,  converts  their  tissue  into  a  loose,  light,  rose  pink,  spongy  struc- 
ture, which,  as  already  mentioned,  floats  in  water.  The  changes  thus  simul- 
taneously produced  in  their  consistence,  colour,  and  texture,  occur  first  at 
their  anterior  borders,  and  proceed  backwards  through  the  lungs :  they,  more- 
over, appear  in  the  right  lung  a  little  in  advance  of  the  left. 

Weight. — The  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs,  having  gradually  increased 
from  the  earliest  period  of  development  to  birth,  undergoes  at  that  time 
from  the  blood  then  poured  into  them,  a  very  marked  addition,  amounting  to 
more  than  one-third  of  their  previous  weight :  for  example,  the  lungs  before 
birth  weigh  about  one  and  a  half  ounce,  but,  after  complete  expansion  by 
respiration,  they  weigh  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  ounces.  Hie  rtlatiu 
weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body,  which,  at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine 
life  is  about  1  to  70,  becomes,  after  respiration,  on  an  average  about  1  to  35 
or  40,  a  proportion  which  is  not  materially  altered  throngh  life.  Their 
specific  gravity  is  at  the  same  time  changed  from  1*056  to  about  *342. 

Changes  in  the  trachea  after  birth, — In  the  foetus  the  trachea  is  flattened 
before  and  behind,  its  anterior  surface  being  even  somewhat  depressed ; 
the  ends  of  the  cartilages  touch  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which  now  con- 
tains only  mucus,  are  applied  to  one  another.  The  effect  of  respiration  is  at 
first  to  render  the  trachea  open,  but  still  flattened  in  front ;  afterwards  it 
becomes  convex. 


THE    LARYNX,    OR    ORGAN    OF    VOICE. 

Larynx  is         The  upper  part  of  the  air  passage  is  modified  in  its  stracture 
To^  °        ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^g^^  ^f  'ooice.     This  organ,  named  the  larynx,  is 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  changes  may  present  themselves,  in 
difiPerent  ca^es,  in  every  possible  degree  of  variety,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
respiration  which  has  taken  place,  in  either  or  both  lungs.  For  particidar 
details  on  these  points,  and  also  for  an  explanation  of  certain  sources  of 
fallacy,  see  the  proper  treatises  on  medical  jurisprudence. 


and  connec- 
tion. 
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placed  at  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a 
considerable  prominence  in  the  middle  line.  It  lies  between  Situation 
the  large  vessels  of  the  neck>  and  below  the  tongue  and  os 
hyoides,  to  which  bone  it  is  suspended.  It  is  covered  in  front 
by  the  cervical  fascia  along  the  middle  line,  and  on  each  side 
by  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo -thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  by 
the  upper  end  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  by  a  small  part  of  the 
inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  Behind,  it  is  covered  by  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  forms  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  into  which  cavity  it  opens 
above,  whilst  below  it  leads  into  the  windpipe. 

The  larynx  is  cylindrical  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  joins  the  Form, 
trachea,  but  it  widens  above,  becomes  flattened  behind  and  at 
the  sides,  and  presents  a  blunted  vertical  ridge  in  front. 

The  larynx  consists  of  a  framework  of  cartilages,  articulated  Componen 
together  and  connected  by  proper  ligaments,  two  of  which,  i^rts. 
named  the  true  vocal  cords,  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  voice.  It  also  possesses  muscles,  which  move 
the  cartilages  one  upon  another,  a  mucous  membrane  lining 
its  internal  surface,  numerous  mucous  glands,  and  lastly,  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics  and  nerves,  besides  cellular  tissue  and  fat. 

Cartilages  of  the  Larynx. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  consist  of  three  single  and  sym-  Cartilages 
metrical  pieces,  named  respectively  the  thyroid  cartilage^  the  oflarjnx; 
cricoid  cartilage^  and  the  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis ,  and  of  six 
others,  which  occur  in  pairs,  namely,  the  two  arytenoid  car- 
tilagesy  the  cornicula  laryngisy  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages. 
In  all  there  are  nine  distinct  pieces,  the  two  cornicula  and  two  in  all  nine; 
cuneiform  cartilages  being  very  small.    Of  these,  only  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages  are  seen  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
larynx  (see  fig.  804) ;  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  surmounted  by  ^^^^  gjtua- 
the  cornicula  laryngis,  together  with  the  back  of  the  cricoid  **«"• 
cartilage,  on  which  they  rest,  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
larynx,  whilst  the  epiglottis  is  situated  in  front,  and  the  cunei- 
form cartilages  on  each  side  of  the  upper  opening. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  (cartilago  thyreoidea,  v.  scutiformis ;  Thyroid 
fiugeo^f  a  shield,  and  eihog^)  is  the  largest  of  the  pieces  com-  cartilage; 
posing  the  larynx.     It  is  formed  by  two  flat  lamellse,  united  in      ®  ^^  ' 
front,  at  an  acute  angle  along  the  middle  line,  where  they  form  a 
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its  form. 


Pomum 
AdamL 

Theals; 


their  outer 
turfiace : 


inner  sur- 
&oe; 


Fig.  302.* 


vertical  projection  (fig.  802),  which  becomes  gradually  effaced, 
as  it  is  traced  from  above  downwards.  The  two  lamellse,  diverg- 
ing one  from  the  other  backwards,  em- 
brace the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  termi- 
nate posteriorly  by  two  thick  projecting 
vertical  borders,  separated  widely  from 
each  other;  hence,  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage is  altogether  wanting  behind.  The 
angular  projection  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face in  the  median  line  is  subcutaneous, 
and  is  much  more  prominent  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  being  named 
in  the  former  the  pomum  Adami, 
The  lateral  halves  (2),  or  lamellae, 
named  the  a/^,  are  somewhat  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  and  are  perfectly  sym- 
metrical. The  external  flattened  sur- 
face of  each  ala  is  marked  by  an 
indistinct  oblique  line^  which,  com- 
mencing at  a  tubercle  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  cartilage,  passes  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to 
mark  off  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  surface  from  the 
remaining  posterior  portion.  This  line  gives  attachment  below 
to  the  stemo-thyroid,  and  above  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle, 
whilst  the  small  smooth  surface  behind  it  gives  origin  to  part  of 
the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  affords  attachment, 
by  means  of  cellular  tissue,  to  the  thyroid  body.  On  their  i«(fr- 
nal  or  posterior  surfaces,  the  two  alsB  are  smooth,  and  slightly 
concave,  and  by  their  union  in  front,  form  a  retreating  angle 
within  corresponding  with  the  ridge  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
cartilage.  The  greater  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  to  other  parts,  but  the  upper  and 
posterior  portion  of  each  ala  is  lined  loosely  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  only,  and  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  a 
lateral  groove  seen  on  each  side  at  the  back  of  the  larynx.     The 


*  Cartilages  of  the  larvnx  separated  and  seen  in  front. — 1  to  4.  Thyroid 
cartilage.  1.  Vertical  ridge,  or  Pomum  Adami.  2.  Right  ala.  3.  ^pe- 
rior,  and  4,  inferior  cornn  of  the  right  side.  5,  6.  Cricoid  cartilage.  7. 
Right  arytenoid  cartilage. 
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upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  slightly  concave  at  the 
sides,  and  deeply  notched  in  the  middle  line,  above  the  pomum 
Adami  (1).  This  border  is  connected,  in  its  whole  extent,  to 
the  os-hyoides  by  a  strong  membrane,  named  the  thyro-hyoid. 
The  lower  border,  which  is  shorter  than  the  upper,  is  scolloped 
out  into  three  shallow  concavities,  a  wider  one  in  the  middle 
and  a  smaller  one  at  each  side,  separated  from  the  first  by  an 
intervening  tubercle.  This  border  is  connected  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  in  the  median  line  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
and  on  each  side  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  The  posterior  ^^  ^^^^ 
borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  are  rather  thick  and  norbordew. 
rounded,  have  a  vertical  direction,  and  are  prolonged  upwards 
and  downwards,  into  two  processes,  named  cornua,  which  form 
respectively  the  posterior  limits  of  the  shallow  lateral  notches 
seen  on  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cartilage.  The 
stylo-pharjmgeus  and  palato-pharyngcus  muscles  of  each  side 
are  attached  to  these  posterior  borders.  Of  the  four  cornua^  Thecomun: 
all  of  which  bend  inwards,  the  two  superior y  or  great  cornua  wpcrior; 
(3),  pass  backwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  and  terminate  each 
by  a  blunt  extremity,  which  is  connected,  by  means  of  the 
lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  to  the  tip  of  the  corresponding 
great  comu  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  inferior ^  or  smaller ^  cornua  inferior. 
(4),  which  are  somewhat  thicker  but  shorter,  are  directed  for- 
wards and  inwards,  and  present  each,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
tip,  a  smooth  surface,  for  articulation  with  a  prominence  on  the 
side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  cricoid  cartilage,  so  named  from  its  being  shaped  like  Cricoid  cnr- 
a  ring,  (Kgucog^  a  ring;    Siiog,)  is  thicker  in  substance   and  *>%«»JiJ^« 
stronger  than  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  it  forms  the  inferior,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  back  part   of  the  larynx,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  cartilages  which  completely  surrounds  this 
organ.     It  is  deeper  behind  (^),  where  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  but  is  thick- 
deficient,  measuring   in   the   male  about  an  inch  from  above  *'  ^"*"^  * 
downwards,  but  is  much  narrower  in  front  (^),  where  its  vertical 
measurement  is  only  two  lines  and  a  half.     The  cricoid  cartilage 
is  circular  below ,  but   higher  up   it  is  somewhat  compressed 
laterally,  so  that  the  passage  through  it  is  elliptical,  its  antero* 
posterior  diameter  being  longer  than  the  transverse.     The  ex- 
ternal suriace  is  convex  and  smooth  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
where  it  afiTords  attachment  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and 
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behind  these  to  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle  on  each  side, 
ito  pMterior  The  surface  posteriorly  is  three  or  four  times  deeper  and  some- 
what  broader.  It  presents  in  the  middle  line  a  slight  vertical 
ridge,  to  which  some  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oeso- 
phagus arc  attached.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  is  a  broad 
depression  for  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle,  and  exter- 
nally and  anteriorly  to  that  a  small  rounded  and  slightly  raised 
surface  for  articulation  on  either  side  with  the  inferior  comu 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  smooth,  and  is  lined  by  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  lower  border  is  rounded  and  horizontal,  and  is 
connected  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  The 
upper  border  which,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  cartilage 
behind,  is  inclined  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  is  con- 
nected, in  front,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  On  each  side  it  gives  attachment  to  the  lateral  part 
of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  to  the  lateral  crico-arj'- 
tenoid  muscle.  Posteriorly  this  border  of  the  cartilage  presents 
a  slight  notch  in  the  middle  line,  where  it  gives  origin  to  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  arytenoid  muscle.  On  the  sides  of  this 
notch,  and  consequently  on  the  highest  part  of  the  cartilage, 
are  two  convex  oval  articular  facettes,  directed  upwards  and  out- 
wards, to  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  articulated. 
Two  aryte-  The  arytenoid  cartilages^  (cartilagines  arytcenoideae,  v, 
lagenT^  *  pyramidalcs,  fig.  302,  ^;  dgOruiPU^  a  kind  of  ewer,  ethog^)  are 
placed  on  two  in  number,  and  are  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form.  They 
cricoid;  j^^y  jjg  compared  to  two  three-sided  pyramids  recurved  at  the 
summit,  measuring  from  five  to  six  lines  in  height,  resting  by 
their  bases  on  the  posterior  and  highest  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  approaching  near  to  one  another  towards  the  me- 
dian line.  Each  measures  upwards  of  three  lines  in  width, 
and  more  than  a  line  from  before  backwards.  Of  its  three 
faces,  the  posterior  is  broad,  triangular,  and  excavated  from 
above  downwards,  so  that  the  summit  of  the  cartilage  is  carved 
backwards.  This  concave  smooth  surface  lodges  part  of  the 
arytenoid  muscle.  The  anterior  surface,  convex  in  its  general 
outline,  and  somewhat  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscle,  and,  by  a  small  tubercle,  to  the  correspond- 
ing superior  or  false  vocal  cord.  The  internal  surface,  which  is 
the  narrowest  of  the  three,  and  somewhat  flattened,  is  pandlel 
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with   aDcL  very  near  to  that   of  the  opposite  cartilage,  being  their  tor- 
covered  by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.     The  anterior  and  ^"**' 
posterior  borders,  which  limit  the  internal  face,  ascend  nearly 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  whilst  the  external  border,  which 
separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface,   is   directed 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards. 

The  base  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  is  slightly  hollowed,  andbaM. 
having  towards  its  inner  part  a  smooth  surface  for  articulation 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.     Two  of  its  angles  are  remarkably 
prominent,  viz. ;  one  external^  short,  and  rounded,  which  pro- 
jects  backwards  and   outwards,   and  into  which  the  posterior 
and  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  inserted  ;  the  other  Vocal  cords 
anterior^  which  is  more  pointed,  and  forms  a  horizontal  pro-  JJ^^***^  ^ 
jection   forwards,   to  which  the  corresponding  true  vocal  cord 
is'  attached. 

The  apex  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  curves  backwards  and 
a  little  inwards,  and  terminates  in  a  rounded  point,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  cartilaginous  appendage  named  cornicu* 
lum  laryngis,  to  be  next  described. 

The  comicula  laryngia^  or  cartilages  of  Santoriniy  (caf\i\i\B,  Two  cartl- 
Santorini,)  are  two  small  yellowish  cartilaginous  nodules  of  a  ^®*  ?{ 
somewhat    triangular  or  conical  shape,    which  are   articulated 
with  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  serve  as  it 
were  to  prolong  them  backwards  and  inwards.     They  are  some- 
times united  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages ,  or  cartilages  of  Wrisberg^  are  two  Two  cunei- 
vcry  small  soft  yellowish  cartilaginous  bodies,  placed  one  on  f°™  **^" 
each  side  of  the  larynx  in  the  fold  of  mucous  me9ibrane,  which 
extends  from  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the 
epiglottis.  They  have  a  conical  form,  their  base  or  broader  part 
being  directed  upwards.  They  occasion  small  conical  eleva- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  within  the  larynx,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  with  which,  however, 
they  are  not  directly  connected. 

The  epiglottis^  (gT/yXa/rr/^ ;  fig.  305,  e,)  is  a  single  median  The  epi- 
part  formed  by  a  thin  lamella  of  yellow  cartilage,  shaped  some-  8^°*^  J 
what  like  a  cordate  leaf,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane.     It 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  pro-  placed    in 
jecting  upwards  immediately  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue.  d^"ti,°^ 
In   the  ordinary  condition  its  direction   is    vertical,  the  free 
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extremity  curving  forward  towards  the  tongue,  but  during  the 
which  it      ^^^  ^^  swallowing  it  is  carried  downwards  and  backwards  over 
coven.         tlie  entrance  into  the  larynx,  which  it  covers  and  protects, 
lu  cani-  The    cartilage    of    the   epiglottis    is   broad    and    somewhat 

^'  rounded  at  its  upper  free  margin,  but  inferiorly  becomes  pointed, 

and  is  prolonged  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow,  fibrous  band  (the 
thyro-cpiglottic  ligament)  to  the  deep  angular  depression  be- 
tween the  alsc  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
behind   and   below   the    median   notch.      Its   lateral    borders, 
which  are  convex,  are  only  partly  free,  being  in  part  concealed 
within  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  pass  back  on  each 
iu  anterior  s'^®  ^^  ^^e  arytenoid  cartilages.     The  anterior  or  lingual  sur- 
surfiice,        face  is  free  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its  extent,  where  it  is 
covered  by  mucous  membrane.      Lower  down,  the  membnme  is 
reflected  from  it  forwards   to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  forming 
one  median   fold  and   two  lateral  folds  or  fraenula,  sometimes 
called  the  glosso-epiglottidean  ligaments.     The  adherent  por- 
tion of  this  surface  is  also  connected  with  the  posterior  sur&ce 
of  the  OS  hyoides  by  means  of  a  median  elastic  tissue  named  the 
hyo-epiglottic  ligament,  and  is  moreover  in  contact  with  some 
and   poBtc-  glands  and  fatty  tissue.     The  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  of 
"*^'-  the  epiglottis,  which  is  free  in  the  whole  of  its  extent,  is  convex 

from  above  downwards,  but  concave  from  side  to  side.     It  is 
closely  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,   on  removing  which, 
the  yellow  cartilaginous  lamella  of  which  the  epiglottis  consists 
is  seen  to  be  pierced  by  numerous  little  pits  and  perforations, 
in  which  are  lodged  small  glands  which  open  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  mucous  membrane, 
laryngeal         Structure  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, — The  epiglottis, 
cartilages;    together  with  the  comicula  laryngis  and  cuneiform  cartilages, 
same  struc-  ^re  Composed  of  what  is  called  yellow  or  spongy  cartilage,  which 
ture.  ]ias  little  tendency  to  ossify.     The  structure  of  all  the  other 

cartilages  of  the  larynx  resembles  that  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
like  which,  they  are  very  prone  to  ossification  as  life  advances 
(see  p.  cxxviii). 
Ligamenu  Ligaments  of  the  larynx, — The  ligaments  of  the  larjmx 
of  the  la-  are  extrinsic,  or  those  which  connect  it  with  contiguous  parts, 
as  the  03  hyoides  and  the  trachea,  and  intrinsic^  by  means  of 
which  its  several  cartilaginous  pieces  arc  connected  one  to  the 
other. 
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Extrinsic  ligaments, —  The   larynx   is  connected   with    the  extrinsic; 
OS  hyoides  by  a  broad  membrane  and  by  two  round  lateral  liga- 
ments.   The  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  or  middle  thyro-hyoid  Uga-  thyro-hyoid 
menti  is  a  broad,  fibrous,  and  somewhat  elastic  membrane,  which  ™«™^™"« 

1  1     1     1  1       n     1  .  orhgament. 

passes  up  irom  the  whole  length  of  the  superior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  to  the  os  hyoides,  being  attached  not  to  the 
inferior  margin  of  that  bone,  but  along  the  highest  part  of  its 
internal  or  posterior  surface.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the 
top  of  the  larynx,  when  drawn  upwards,  is  permitted  to  slip 
within  the  circumference  of  the  hyoid  bone,  between  which  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  there  is  occasionally  found 
a  small  synovial  bursa.  The  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  thick  and 
sub-cutaneous  towards  the  middle  line,  but  on  each  side  becomes 
thin  and  loose,  and  is  covered  by  the  thyro-hyoid  muscles. 
Behind  it  is  the  epiglottis  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  separated  however  by  much  adipose  tissue 
and  some  glands.  It  is  perforated  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
artery  and  nerve  of  each  side. 

At  the  posterior  limits  of  the   thyro-hyoid  membrane  are  Lateral  thy- 
foond  the  right  and  left  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments^  rounded  !^enJ^  ^' 
yellowish  cords,  which  pass  up    from  the  superior  cornua  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  rounded  extremities  of  the  great 
cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.     These  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments 
are  distinctly  elastic,  and  frequently  enclose  a  small  oblong  car- 
tilaginous nodule,  which  has  been  named  cartilago  triticea :  Cartiiago 
sometimes  this  nodule  is  bony.  triticea. 

The  membrane  which  connects  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx 
(cricoid  cartilage)  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  forms  the 
commencement  of  that  tube. 

Intrinsic  ligaments. — The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  are  IntriDsic 
connected  together  in  front  and  at  each  side.     In  the  former  ^'«*^«"*^ 
direction,  a  strong  triangular  yellowish  ligament,  consisting  chiefly 
of  elastic  tissue,  is  attached  to  the  contiguous  borders  of  these 
two  cartilages.      It  is  named  the  crico-thyroid  membrane^  and  Crico-thy- 
sometimes  the  pyramidal  or  conoid  ligament  (fig.  304,  c).     Its  JJ^e"'*™" 
base  is  turned  downwards,  and  is  fixed  to  the  upper  margin  of 
the  cricoid    cartilage.      Its   anterior  surface  is  convex  and  is 
covered  at  the  sides  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and  crossed 
horizontally  by  a  small  anastomotic  arterial  arch,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  crico-thyroid  branches  of  the  right  and  left  supe- 
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rior  tbyroid  arteries.  The  posterior  surface  of  this  membrane 
is  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

On  tracing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  backwards,  its  lateral 

portions,  which  are  fixed  on  each  side  to  the  inner  lip  of  the 

upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  become  much  thinner  and 

are  found  to  be  continuous  upwards  with  the  lower  margin  of  the 

inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  becoming  blended  with  them  firmly 

Lateral  cri-  in  front.      These  lateral  portions  of  the  crico- thyroid  mem- 

SamwQti.     ^T^^^y  described  by  Cruveilhier  as    the  lateral   crico- thyroid 

ligaments^  are  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 

and  correspond  externally  with  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  and 

adjoining  thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 

Crico-thy-         On  the  sides y  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are 

roid  articu-  connected  by  two  small  but  distinct  articulations,  having  each  a 

ligamentous  capsule  and  a  synovial  membrane,  with  the  sides  of 

the  cricoid  cartilage.     The  prominent  oval  articular  surfaces  of 

the  cricoid  cartilage  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  whilst 

those    of  the    thyroid   cartilage,    which  are   slightly   concave, 

look  in   the  opposite  direction.      The   capsular  fibres  form  a 

stout  band  behind  this  small  joint,  which  possesses  but  little 

motion. 

Cnco-aryte-       The  crico-arytcnoid  articulations  are  looser  than  the  crico- 

latioM.        thyroid  just  described.     They  are  surrounded  by  a  series  of  thin 

capsular  fibres,  which,  together  with  a  loose  synovial  membrane, 

serve  to  connect  the  convex  elliptical  articular  surfaces  on  the 

upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  concave  articular 

depressions  seen  on  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.     There 

Pogterior      is,   moreover,  a  strong  posterior  crico-arytenoid   ligament  on 

^^\^   each  side,  (fig  306,  13,  13,)  arising  from  the  cricoid,  and  in- 

menta.         scrted  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid 

cartilage. 

The  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  comicula 

laryngis  have  usually  a  fibrous  and  synovial  capsule  to  connect 

them,  but  it  is  frequently  indistinct. 

Hyo-epi-  Two  yellow  elastic  bands  belonging  to  the  epiglottis,  named 

thyro-epi-     the  hyo^epigloltic  and  thyro- epiglottic  ligaments,  which  connect 

glottic         ^jje  epiglottis  in  the  middle  line  with  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 

ligaments,  \  °  ... 

thyroid  cartilage,  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed.  The 
aryteno '  epiglottidean  ligaments  and  the  superior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments   or  false  vocal   cords,   both  of  which  are 
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little  more  than  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  also  the  infe- 
rior thyro-afytenoid  ligaments  or  true  vocal  cords,  will  be  most 
conveniently  described  with  the  interior  of  the  larynx. 

Interior    of  the   larynx. — The   superior  aperture   of   the  Parts  seen 
larynx  (see  fig.  805),  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  pha-  j^^"^  we 
rynx,  is  a  triangular  opening,  wide  in  front  and  narrow  behind,  the  >upe- 
the  lateral  margins  of  which  slope  obliquely  downwards  and  JJ^o^J^ 
backwards.     It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  epiglottis  (c),  be-  rynx. 
hind  by  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (a)  and  comicula 
laryngis  with  the  crescentic  border  of  mucous  membrane  crossing 
the  median  space  between  them,  and  on  the  sides  by  two  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  named  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  which,  The  aryte- 
enclosing  a  few  ligamentous  and  muscular  fibres,  pass  forwards  "^^^cfoj^g, 
from  the  tips  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  comicula  to  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  epiglottis. 

On  looking  down  through  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx, 
the  air-passage  below  this  part  is  seen  to  become  gradually  con- 
tracted, especially  in  its  transverse  diameter,  so  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  long  narrow  fissure  running  from  before  back- 
wards. This  narrow  part  of  the  larynx  is  called  the  glottis.  It  The  glottis, 
is  situated  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages. Below  it,  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, the  interior  of  the  larynx  assumes  an  elliptical  form,  and 
lower  down  still  it  becomes  circular.  The  glottis  is  bounded 
laterally  by  four  strongly  marked  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
atrctched  from  before  backwards,  two  on  each  side,  and  named 
the  vocal  cords.  The  superior  vocal  cords  are  much  thinner  The  vocal 
and  weaker  than  the  inferior,  and  are  arched  or  semi-lunar  in  f*^*^' ' 

'  ^  two  snpe- 

form;   the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  are  thick,  strong,  and  riorandtwo 
straight.     Between  the  right  and  left  inferior  vocal  cord  is  the  *°  ®"^* 
narrow  opening  of  the  glottis,  named  the  rima  glottidis,  and 
sometimes    the  glottis   vera,    or    true  glottis   (fig.    306,  '). 
Bounded  above  by  the  superior  and  below  by  the  inferior  vocal 
cord  of  each  side,  are  two  deep  oval  depressions,  seen  of  course, 
one  on  each  side^of  the  glottis,  and  named  the  sinuses,  or  ven-  The  rima 
tricks  of  the  larynx  (fig,  803,  t?)  ;  and  lastly,  leading  upwards  §je  ventri- 
from  the  anterior  part  of  these  depressions,  and  on  the  outer  cles,andthe 
Bide  of  the  superior  vocal  cord,  are  two  small  culs-de-sac,  named  pouches. 
the  laryngeal  pouches  («).  Each  of  these  parts,  which  are  covered 
with  the  mucous  membmne,  requires  a  separate  description. 
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Snperidt  The  superior  vocal  cords,  also  called  the  falit  vocaX  cords, 

meal  cord*,  Tjecaugj,  thgy  ^re  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  Toice, 
are  two   folds  of  mucous  membrane,  containing  a  few   slight 
Superior       fibrous  fasciculi,  named  the  superior  iht/ro-aryttnoid  ligaments. 
1^^?^  These  iigumenU  (above  ^^, 

menu.  v,  fig.  303)  are  fixed  m 
front  to  the  depression 
between  the  alte  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  some- 
what above  its  middle, 
close  to  the  attachment 
of  the  epiglottis  ;  whilst 
behind  they  are  connect- 
ed to  the  tubercles  on 
the  rough  anterior  aurfuce 
of  the  arytenoid  cartil- 
ages (a).  Above,  they 
are  continuous  with  the 
scattered  fibrous  bundles 
contained  in  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds.  Be- 
low, enclosed  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  each 
forms  a  free  creacentic 
margin,  which  bounds 
the  corresponding  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  the  aperture  of  which 
is  seen  on  looking  down  into  the  laryngeal  cftvity,  becsuse  the 
superior  vocal  cords  are  separated  fiuiher  Irom  each  other  ihan 
the  inferior  cords. 
Tbt  bferior  The  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  (fig.  803,  r  ,•  306,  *, »),  for  it 
cal  cordj ;  is  by  their  vibration  that  the  voice  is  produced,  are  two  bands  of 
thrro^"  elastic  tissue,  named  the  inferior  ihyro-ari/tenoid  ligavunts, 
tmami  ligv  which  are  attached  in  front  to  about  the  middle  of  the  depresnon 


*  View  of  llie  inferior  of  the  left  half  of  the  lairni,  to  ihow  the  \ra- 
triclc  and  Uryngcal  pouch.    (After  Hilton;  Ouy's  Heap.  Reports,  No.  S.) 

'  * "  "    -■'-   -  .  Sections  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.    *.  Thj- 

o.  Left  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  r.  Left 
r  true  Tocal  cord.  >.  Lnryn^cftl  pouch,  b.  ArjteDa-epieloltidru 
muscle,  or  comprctisor  Bacculi  kryngis.  /.  Inudc  of  tiacbeo,  nich  bw 
been  added  to  this  figure. 
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between  the  al«  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  below  the  superior 
cords,  and  are  inserted  behind  to  the  elongated  anterior  processes 
of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  These  bands  consist 
of  closely  arranged  parallel  fibres.  They  are  continuous  below 
with  the  thin  lateral  portions  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  ;  on 
their  outer  side  they  are  in  contact  with  and  connected  to  the 
fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  ;  in  other  directions  they 
are  free,  and  are  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
here  so  thin  and  closely  adherent  as  to  shew  the  white  colour  of 
these  ligaments  through  it.  Their  upper  and  free  edges,  which 
are  sharp  and  straight,  form  the  lower  boundaries  of  the  ventri- 
cles, and  are  the  parts  thrown  into  vibration  during  the  produc- 
tion of  the  voice.  Their  inner  surfaces  are  flattened,  and  look 
towards  each  other. 

The  rifna  glottidtM  (fig.  306,  ^),  an  elongated  fissure,  formed  The  rima 
between  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  and,  posteriorly,  between  * *****  ' 
the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  is,  when  slightly  open,  of 
a  lancet-shape,  the  pointed  extremity  being  turned  forwards ; 
when  further  opened  it  is  triangular,  becoming  widened  behind  ; 
and  in  its  AiUy  dilated  condition  it  has  the  figure  of  an  elon- 
gated lozenge,  with  its  posterior  angle  truncated.  This  aperture 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  ;  in  the  adult 
male  it  is  about  eleven  lines,  or  nearly  an  inch  in  its  antero- 
posterior measurement,  and  about  four  lines  across  at  its  widest 
part,  which  may  be  dilated  to  nearly  half  an  inch.  In  the 
female  its  dimensions  are  less,  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
being  about  eight  lines,  and  its  transverse  diameter  about  two. 
The  vocal  ligaments,  which  are  shorter  than  the  glottis,  measure 
about  seven  lines  in  the  male  and  five  in  the  female. 

The  ventricles  J  or  sinuses  of  the  larynx  (fig.  303,  v),  formed  The  ventri- 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  vocal  cords  on  each  side,  are  *^^®*  °'  J^* 
two  oblong  cavities,  narrower  at  their  orifice  than  in  their  m-  larynx. 
terior.     The  upper  margin  of  each  is  crescentic,  and  the  lower 
straight ;  the  outer  surface  is  covered  by  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
corresponding  thyro-arytenoid  muscle. 

The  small  culs-de-sac,  named  the  laryngeal  pouches  («),  lead  Thelaryn- 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  upwards,  for  the  space  of  ^^^^ 
half  an  inch,  between  the  superior  vocal  cords  on  the  inner  side, 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage  on  the  outer  side,  reaching  as  high  as  to 
the  upper  border  of  that  cartilage  at  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis. 
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Each  of  these  supplementary  cavities  is  conical  in  shape,  and 
curved  slightly  backwards,  so  as  to  have  been  compared  in  form 
to  a  Phrygian  cap.  Its  opening  into  the  corresponding  ventri- 
cle is  narrow,  and  is  generally  limited  by  two  folds  of  the  lining 
mucous  membrane.  Numerous  small  glands,  sixty  or  seventy  in 
number,  open  into  its  interior,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  quantity 
of  fat.  Externally  to  the  fat,  this  little  pouch  receives  a  fibrous 
investment,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  superior  vocal 
cord.  Over  its  laryngeal  side  and  upper  end,  is  a  thin  layer  of 
their  com-  muscular  fibres  (compressor  sacculi  laryngis,  arytaeno-epiglot- 
presBor  tidcus  inferior;  Hilton)  connected  above  with  those  found  in 
the  arytaeno-epiglottidean  folds  (6).  The  upper  fibres  of  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles  pass  over  the  outer  side  of  the  poucli, 
some  few  being  attached  to  its  lower  part.  Lastly,  the  laryngeal 
pouch  is  supplied  abundantly  with  nerves,  derived  from  the 
superior  laryngeal. 

Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

Mnsclo  of  Besides  certain  extrinsic  muscles  already  described,  viz. :  the 
the  larynx  stemo-hyoid,  omo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid 
and  intrin-  muscles,  together  with  the  muscles  of  the  supra-hyoid  region, 
•"^  and  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  all  of 

which  act  more  or  less  upon  the  entire  larynx,  there  are  certain 
intrinsic  muscles  which  move  the  different  cartilages  upon  one 
another.  These  intrinsic  muscles  are  the  crico-thyroid^  the 
posterior  crico-^rytenoidy  the  lateral  crico-arytenoidj  the  thyro- 
arytenoid^ and  the  arytenoid^  together  with  certain  slender 
muscular  fasciculi  connected  with  the^  epiglottis.  All  these 
muscles,  except  the  arytenoid,  which  crosses  the  middle  line, 
exist  in  pairs. 
Twocrico-  The  crico'thyroid  muscle  (crico-thyioideus,  fig.  804,  ") 
thyroid  jg  ^  short  thick  triangular  muscle,  seen  on  the  front  of  the 
larynx,  situated  on  the  fore-part  and  side  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage. It  arises  by  a  broad  origin  from  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
reaching  from  the  median  line  backwards  upon  the  lateral  sur* 
face,  and  its  fibres,  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  and 
diverging  slightly,  are  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  from  the  tubercle  on  each  side  of  the  median 
notch  to  the  lesser  comu,  and  also  into  the  anterior  border  of  tbe 
latter  process.     The  fibres  of  insertion  reach  from  half  a  line  to 
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fig.  304. 


:ino  upon  the  inner  Burfacc  of  the  tbyroid  cartilage.  The 
rcr  portion  of  the  muscle,  which  is  nearly  horiionlal  in  direc- 
tion, and  is  inserted  into  the 
lesser  comu,  is  usually  distinct 
from  the  rest.  Some  of  the 
superficial  fibres  are  almost  aU 
vays  continuous  with  the  infe- 
rior constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  inner  borders  of  the 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  are 
separated  from  each  other  in  the 
niddle  line  by  a  triangular  in- 
terval, broader  above  than  below, 
and  occupied  by  the  crico-thy- 
roid  membmnc.  The  crico-thy- 
roid  muscle  is  covered  by  the 
stemo-thyroid,  and  it  covers  the 
fore-part  of  the  lateral  crico-ary- 
tenoid  and  thyro-arytenoid  mus- 
contact  with  or  covered  by  the  thy- 
roid body,  and  its  upper  border 
adjoins  the  inferior  constrictor 
of  the  pharyni. 

The  posterior  crico-aryte-  Two  port- 
Moid  muMle  (crico-arytffinoideus  '""^^^ 
posticus,  fig.  305,  b),  is  found  muKlw. 


s :  its  lower  border 

Fig.  30.5.+ 


IT  fil»ca  of  the  tiachea. 


•  Side  view  of  the  thyroid  and  cri- 
coidcartilsgcBjWith  MUtof  thctrBcliea; 
after  Willis.  8.  Thyniid  cartilage. 
9,  9.  Cricoid  cBTtilngc.  10.  CriccH 
tUjroid  mueclc.  11.  Cri  co-thyroid 
membrane  or  ligament.  12.  Upper 
rings  of  trachea. 

f  PoBteriot  view  of  larynx,  and  part 
of  trachea,  dissected  to  shew  the 
mnsclcB.  —  a.  Right  nrytenoid  earti- 
la^.  I,t.  PoBlcnoi  morons  of  thy- 
roid canilage.  e.  Dock  of  cricoid 
cartilage.  A.  Ob  hyoidos.  e.  Epiglot- 
tis, b.  Left  posterior  erico-aryteaoid 
muscle,  f.  Arytenoid  miiBclc.  I.  Fi- 
brous merobtone  at  back  of  trachea,, 
with  (he  glands  lying  in  it.  n.  Mq»- 
■.  Cartilegiiions  ring)  of  trachea. 
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at  the  back  of  the  larynx  beneath  the  mucous  niembisiie 
in  that  situation.  It  arises  from  the  broad  depressioD  seen  on 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  From  this  broad  origin  its  fibres  convei^  upwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  base  of  the  ar^enoid  cartilage.  The 
upper  fibres  are  short  and  almost  horizontal ;  the  middle  are  the 
longest  and  run  obliquely  ;  whilst  the  lower  or  anterior  fibres 
are  nearly  vertical.  The  muscle  is  inserted  (Eg.  806,  *),  by  a 
narrow  slip,  partly  fieshy  and  partly  tendinous,  into  the  external 
process,  or  posterior  and  outer  surface  of  the  base  of  the  aiyt»- 
noid  cartilage,  behind  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  crico-^ryte- 
noid  muscle.  This  muscle  is  situated  between  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  and  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Two  lateral  The  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle  (crico-arytienoideaB  late- 
Qc^^^  ralis,  fig,  S06,  *).— To  obtun  a  proper  view  of  this  muscle  and 
^^  the  thyro-arytenoid,  which  will  be  next  described,  it  is  necessary 

to  remove  the  corresponding  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  by  which 


Fig.  306.* 


they  are  in  a  great  measure  hidden. 
The  lateral  crico-arytanoid  is 
smaller  than  the  posterior,  and  is  )  \ 
of  an  oblong  form.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  its  origin  extend- 
ing as  &r  back  as  the  articular 
surface  for  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage. Its  fibres  passing  obliquely 
backwartls  and  upwards,  the  ante- 
rior  or  upper  ones  being  the  long- 
est, are  attached  to  the  external 
process  or  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  carttkge  and 
to  the  adjacent  part  of  its  anterior  surfiice,  in  front  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

This  muscle  lies  in  the  interval  between  the  ala  of  the  tby- 


•  A  diagTfttn,  slightly  nltered  from  Willis,  shewing  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  interior  of  iaiyax, — 1.  Opetiiog  of  the  gtottig.  S,  2.  Arjtenoid  cuti- 
Ib^.  3,  3.  Vocal  cords.  4,  4.  PoGtcrior  crico-siytenoid  muscles,  fi. 
Bight  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle;  that  of  the  left  ride  is  remoird.  8, 
Arrtcnoid  muscle.  7.  Thyro-aiytenoid  muscle  of  the  left  side ;  that  t^lW 
right  gide  ie  removed.     8.  Upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilaM.    9,  9. 

per  border  and  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.     13.  Posterior  cneo~aiyte- 

d  ligament. 


Uuper  b 
noid  ligi 
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roid  cartilage  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  being  lined  within 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  Its  anterior  part 
is  covered  by  the  upper  part  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  The 
upper  border  is  in  close  contact  and  indeed  is  sometimes 
blended  with  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  (thyro-aryt^enoideus,  fig.  806/)  is  a  Two  thyio- 
broad  flat  muscle  situated  above  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid.  *^*«»<>»'* 
It  is  thick  below  and  in  front,  and  becomes  thinner  upwards  and 
behind.  It  consists  of  several  muscular  fasciculi,  which  arise  in 
front  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  from  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  retreating  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  alse.  They  extend  almost  horizontally  backwards 
and  outwards  to  reach  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  muscle,  which  forms  a  thick  fasciculus,  conaisting 
receives  a  few  additional  fibres  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ^J^o^*''^ 
crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  pro- 
jection on  die  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  to  the  adja- 
cent part  of  the  surface  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  muscle.  The  thinner  portion  of  the  thyro-ary- 
tenoid muscle  is  inserted  higher  up  on  the  anterior  surface  and 
outer  border  of  that  cartilage.  The  lower  portion  of  the  muscle 
lies  parallel  with  the  rima  glottidis,  immediately  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  corresponding  true  chorda  vocalis  (^),  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected,  and  into  the  outer  surface  of  which  some 
of  its  fibres  are  inserted.  According  to  some  authorities,  how- 
ever, the  cord  and  muscle  can  be  completely  separated.  The 
upper  thin  portion  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  corresponding 
laryngeal  pouch  and  ventricle  close  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  entire  muscle  may  be  dissected  indeed  from  the 
interior  of  the  larjmx  by  raising  the  mucous  membrane  and 
vocal  cord.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  a  loose  cellular 
tissue,  which  separates  it  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ala  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  pass 
round  the  border  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  become  con- 
tinuous with  some  of  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  arytenoid  muscle, 
to  be  presently  described. 

Sontorini  described  three  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  an  inferior  and  middle,  Santormi 

which  are  constant,  and  AsupertoTf  as  sometimes  present.    The  fibres  of  the  described 

superior  fiisciculos,  when  present,  arise  nearer  to  the  notch  of  the  thyroid  liQ^*.  ^^ 
cartilage,  and  are  attached  to*  the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
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This  is  named  by  Soemmerring  the  smali  thyro-arytcnoid,  whilst  the  two 
other  portions  of  the  musele  constitute  the  great  thyro-arytcnoid  of  that 
author. 

Thyroand         Muscular  ^bres  connected  with  the  epiglottis. — Under  tbe 
"f*lotd^      name  of  thyro-epiglottideus  and  arytano'epiglottideus  muscles, 
deaa  fibres,  some  thin  Scattered  fasciculi  have  been  noticed  and  described  by 
anatomists,   as  extending   on  each  side  from  the   thyroid  and 
arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  epiglottis^ 
Thyro-epi-    The  thyro-epiglotttdeau  fibres  arise  from  the  inner  surfiice  of  the 
de**reMor'     thyroid  cartilage  close  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  origin  of  the 
epiglottidift.  thyro-arytcuoid  muscle,  and  ascend  to  reach  the  margin  of  the 
epiglottis.     They  constitute  the  depressor  epiglottidis.     The^ 
Aryteno-      arytano-epiglottideau  fibres  (fig.  803,  b)  arise  from  the  corre- 
sponding  arytenoid  cartilage  just  above  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  superior  vocal  cord,  and  passing  forwards  spread  out  so  as 
to  cover  the  upper  end  and  part  of  the  side  of  the  laryngeal  pouch 
on  its  laryngeal  aspect,  and  arc  finally  inserted  by  a  broad  ex- 
panse into  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis.     That  part  of  the  muscle 
which  covers  the  pouch  was  described  by  Mr.  Hilton  as  the  ary- 
CompreBsor   tano-cpiglotttdeus  inferior  or  compressor  sacculi  laryngis^  and 
J^j^    "     is  stited  by  him  to  be  distinguished  by  a  cellular  interval  from 
another  fasciculus  of  fibres  situated  higher  up  in  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds,  which  might  be  named  the  arytano-epiglot' 
tideus  superior.     Sometimes  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  aryteno- 
cpiglottidean  muscle  appear  to  be  continuous  round  the  outer 
border  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  with  some  of  the  oblique  fiisci- 
culi  of  the  arytenoid  muscle. 
Onearyto-         The    arytenoid  muscle    (aryta^noideus,    fig.  305,    «),  the 
«.le,  only  single  muscle  belonging  to  the  larynx,  is  situated  beneath 

the  mucous  membrane  on  the  back  of  this  organ,  lying  upon  the 
posterior  concave  surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  stretch- 
ing across  the  interval  between  them.     This  muscle,  which  is 
short  and  thick,  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border 
and  posterior  surface  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted 
consisting     to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  cartilage.     It  consists  of 
and  trans-     three  sets  of  fibres :  one   transverse,  and  two   oblique.     The 
verse  bun-     transversc  fibres   (arytsenoideus  transversus),  the   deepest  and 
most  numerous,  pass  straight  across,  whilst   the  two  sets  of 
oblique  fibres  (arytscnoideus  obliquus)  pass  from  the  base  of  one 
cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  opposite. one,  crossing  each  other  in 
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the  middle  line  superficially  to  the  transverse  set.  Some  of  these 
oblique  fibres  become  continuous  round  the  side  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  with  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  aryteno- 
cpiglottic  muscles,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  lower  border  of  the  arytenoid  muscle  touches  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  from  which  a  few  muscular  fibres  generally  arise ;  its 
posterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  prolonged  over  its  upper  border  and  a  small  part  of  its 
anterior  surface  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  be  conti- 
nued into  the  interior  of  the  larynx. 

ACTION   OF  THE   INTRINSIC   MUSCLES  OF  THE   LARYNX. 

The  two  crico-thyroid  muscles  (fig.  304,"')  must  cause  the  thyroid  and  Actions  of 
cricoid  cartilages  to  turn  on  each  other  at  their  posterior  articulation,  l^uT^g®*! 
whereby  they  are  made  to  approach  in  front,  whilst  the  summit  of  the  cri- 
coid behind  is  carried  forwards  upon  the  cricoid,  or,  vice  V€rs6,  the  cricoid 
backwards  from  the  thyroid;  and  since  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  moved 
backwards  together  with  the  cricoid,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  to  it 
by  the  strong  posterior  crico-arytenoid  ligaments,  the  action  of  the  crico- 
thyroid muscles  will  be  to  elongate  and  tighten  the  vocal  cords.  The 
potterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  (fig.  306,^,*)  cause  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
to  swing  upon  their  base  with  a  rotatory  movement  outwards  and  back- 
wards, which  is  not  hindered  by  the  aforesaid  ligament,  so  that  their  ante- 
rior processes,  together  with  the  attached  vocal  cords,  part  from  each  other, 
and  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  thus  dilated.  The  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
muscles  (*)  swing  the  arytenoid  cartilages  back  again  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  last-named  muscles,  so  as  to  approximate  their  anterior  extre- 
mities, and  thus  contract  the  opening  of  the  glottis. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  (^)  also  bring  the  anterior  processes  of  the 
ar3rtcnoid  cartilages  together,  and  thus  constrict  the  glottis.  According  to 
Mr.  Willis,  their  further  and  chief  action,  is  to  draw  forwards  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  with  the  back  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  to  which  these 
are  afiUxed,  and  thus  to  cause  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  turn  on  the  inferior 
comua  of  the  thyroid,  by  which  means  the  crico-thyroid  interval  in  front  is 
increased,  and  the  vocal  cords  are  shortened  and  relaxed ;  but,  according  to 
another  opinion,  it  has  been  conceived  that  these  muscles  tighten  the  cords 
by  the  rotation  inwards  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  or  by  the  action  of  some 
fibres  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cords. 

The  tingle  arytenoid  muscle  (•)  approximates  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
thus  constricts  the  posterior  part  of  the  rima  glottidis.  The  tendency  of 
some  of  its  fibres,  but  especially  the  superficial  and  oblique  ones,  to  rotate 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  outwards,  and  thus,  by  drawing  more  apart  their 
anterior  processes,  to  widen  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  is  counteracted  by  the 
lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.    Tlic  few  scattered  fibres  of  the  arytenoid 
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muscle,  which,  together  with  those  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  aryteno-e^ 
glotiidean  iniiseles,  encircle  as  it  were  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx>  must 
tend  to  contract  its  superior  aperture.  The  fasciculi  of  the  thyro-ar}!*- 
noidei  on  the  outer  side,  and  those  of  the  arytaeno-epiglottidei  (fig.  303,  b) 
upon  the  summit  and  inner  side,  of  the  laryngeal  pouches,  will  sezre  to  com- 
press these  sacs. 

Lastly,  the  thyro-^pigloUidei,  so  far  as  they  operate,  arc  depressors  of  the 
epiglottis. 

Mucoai  The  mucous   membrane  and  glands  of  the  larynx. — The 

iMmbrane    mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  above  with  that  of 

of  laiyiLK. 

the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  trachea, 
lucontinu-  Reaching  the  anterior  surface  and  sides  of  the  epiglottis,  from 
itj  and        ^^  j^^j  ^^  ^^  tongue,  it  forms  the  three  glosso-epiglottidean 
folds,  and  is  then  reflected  over  the  posterior  or  laryngeal  sor- 
iacc  of  the  epiglottis.     From  the  margins  of  the  epiglottis  to 
the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  it  forms  the  aryteno- 
cpiglottidcan  folds,  or  lateral  boundaries  of  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx.    Lastly,  in  the  notch  between  the  summits  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  it  turns  over  the  upper  border  of  the  ary- 
tenoid muscle.     Sinking  thus  into  the  larynx  (see  fig.  808),  it 
turns  over  the  superior  vocal  cords,  lines  the  ventricles  and  sac- 
culi  laryngis,  and  is  then  reflected  over  the  inferior  vocal  cords 
(r),  below  which  it  descends  {d)  upon  the  lateral  and  middle 
portions  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  finally  lines  the 
entire  inner  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (c  c). 
I  u  charm:-        The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  thin  and  of  a  pale  pink 
^^ '  colour.     In  some  situations  it  adheres  intimately  to  the  subja- 

cent parts,  especially  on  the  epiglottis,  and  still  more  in  passing 
over  the  true  vocal  cords,  on  which  it  is  extremely  thin  and 
most  closely  adherent.     About  the  upper  part  of  the  larjrnx, 
is  very  ten-  above    the  glottis,   it  is  extremely  sensitive.      In  or  near  the 
Mtivo ;         aryteno-cpiglotidean  folds  it  covers  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular 
tissue,  which   is  liable   in  disease  to  infiltration,  constituting 
oedema  of  the  glottis.     Like  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  rest 
of  the  air  passages,  that  of  the  larynx  is  covered  in  the  greater 
hai  a  cir-     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  extent  with  a  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  by  the 
ated  epithe-  vibratory  action  of  which  the  mucus  is  ux^ed  upwards.     The 
*""^^  cilia  are  found  higher  up  in  front  than  on  each  side  and  behind, 

reaching  in  the  former  direction  as  high  as  the  widest  portion  of 
the  epiglottis,  and  in  other  directions,  to  a  line  or  two  above  the 
border  of  the  superior  vocal  cords :  higher  than  these  points  the 
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epithelium  loses  its  cilia,  and  gradually  assumes  a  squamous  fonn, 
like  that. of  the  pharyux  and  mouth. 

Glands. — The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  provided  Laryngeal 
with  numerous  elands,  which  secrete  an  abundant  mucus ;  and  5™!^ 
the  orifices  of  which  may  be  seen  almost  everywhere,  excepting 
upon  and  near  the  true  vocal  cords.     They  abound  particularly 
upon  the  epiglottis  (fig.  805,  e),  in  the  substance  of  which  are 
found  upwards  of  fifty  little  compound  glands.     Between  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  os-hyoides,  and  the  root  upon  the 
of  the  tongue,  is  a  mass  of  yellowish  fiit,  erroneously  named  the  ®P*8io*»"» 
epiglottidean  gland,  in  or  upon  which  some  real  glands  may 
exist.     Another  collection  of  glands,  named  arytenoid^  is  placed  in  aryteno- 
within  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  in  front  of  each  arytenoid  JS^gand 
cartilage,  from  which  a  series  may  be  traced  forwards,  along  the  in  pouches, 
corresponding  superior  vocal  cord.     The  glands  of  the  laryngeal 
pouches  have  already  been  described. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Larynx. 

The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the  superior  thy-  Arteries  of 
roid  (see  p.  474),  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  from  the  l^'J^- 
inferior  thyroid  (see  p.513),  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  Thevetn^  Veins. 
join  the  superior  middle  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.    The  lym- 
phatics are  numerous  and  pass  through  the  cervical  glands.    The 
nerves  are  supplied  from  the  superior  laryngeal  and  inferior  or  Nerves, 
recurrent  lar3mgeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  joined 
by  branches  of  the  sympathetic.     The  superior  laryngeal  nerves 
supply  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  the  crico-thyroid  muscles, 
and  in  part  the  arytenoid  muscle.     The  inferior  laryngeal  nerves 
supply,  in  part,  the  arytenoid  muscle,  and  all  the  other  muscles, 
excepting  the  crico-thyroid. 

The  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  of  each  side  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  two  places,  viz.,  at  the  back  of  the 
larynx,  beneath  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  larjmx,  under  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
(See  p.  809.> 

DEVELOPMENT   AND  GROWTH   OP   THE   LARYNX. 

Development, — The  rudimentary  larynx  consists,  according  to  Valentin,  Develop- 
of  two  slight  enlargements  having  a  fissure  between  them,  and  embracing  ?^°^ 
tbe  entrance  from  the  cesophagus  into  the  trachea.    According  to  Rcichcrt, 
the  rudiments  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  the  first  to  appear.  Rathk^,  how- 
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over,  states  tlmt  aJl  the  cartilages  form  at  the  same  time,  and  are  recog- 
nisable together  as  the  larynx  enlarges,  the  epiglottis  appearing  last.  Id 
the  human  embryo,  Fleischmann  could  not  detect  the  cartila^^  at  the 
seventh  week,  though  the  larynx  was  half  a  line  in  length,  but  at  the  eighth 
week  there  were  visible  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  consisting  then 
and  afterwards  of  two  lateral  halves,  which  arc  united  together  by  the  sixth 
month. 
Growth  of  Growth,  —  During  childhood  the  growth  of  the  larynx  is  very  slow, 
larynx.  Richerand  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  dimen- 

Sexoal  sions  of  this  organ  in  a  child  of  three  and  in  one  of  twelve  years  of  age.    Up 

*^  yjlf  ^*  *'     to  the  age  of  puberty  the  larynx  is  similar  in  the  male  and  female,  the  chief 
characteristics  at  that  period  being  the  small  size  and  comparative  slightness 
of  the  organ,  and  the  smooth  rounded  form  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front. 
In   the  female  these   conditions  are  permanent,  excepting  that   a  slight 
Enlarges  in   increase  in  size  takes  place.     In  the  male,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable 
the  male.       changes  rapidly  occur,  and  tlie  larynx  speedily  becomes  more  prominent 
and  more  perceptible  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.     Its  cartilages  become 
larger,  thicker,  and  stronger,  and  the  alas  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  project 
forward  in  front  so  as  to  form  at  their  union  with  one  another,  at  an  acute 
angle,  the  prominent  ridge  named  pomum  Adami.    At  the  same  time  the 
median  notch  on  its  upper  border  is  considerably  deepened.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  distance  between  its  angle 
in   front  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  behind  becomes  greater,   and  the 
Hence  male   chordce  vocalcs  arc  necessarily  lengthened.     Hence  the  dimeusions  of  the 
glottis  is       glottis,  which,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  arc  increased  by  about  one-third  only 
^    '  in  the  female,  arc  nearly  doubled  in  the  male,  and  the  adult  male  larynx 

becomes  altogether  one-third  larger  than  that  of  the  female. 
Ossification       Towards  the  middle  of  life,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  first  shew  a  ten- 
of  the  car-      dency  to  ossification  ;  this  commences  first  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  then 
^^  *  appears  in  the  cricoid,  and  lastly  in  the  arytenoid  cartilages.    In  the  thyroid 

cartilage  the  ossification  usually  begins  at  the  comua  and  posterior  borders ; 
it  then  gradually  extends  along  the  whole  inferior  border,  and  subsequently 
spreads  upwards  through  the  cartilage.  The  cricoid  cartilage  first  becomes 
ossified  at  its  upper  border  upon  each  side,  near  the  two  posterior  articular 
eminences,  and  the  ossification  invades  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cartilage 
before  encroaching  on  it  either  in  front  or  behind.  The  arytenoid  carti- 
lages become  ossified  from  below  upwards. 


THE    THYBOID    BODY. 

Thyroid  The  thyroid  body  is  a  soft,  reddish,  and  highly   vascular 

a  gland  bat  Organ,  situated  in   the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  embracing  the 

J"  °**         front  and  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the   trachea,  and  reaching 

up  to  the  sides  of  the  larynx.     From  its  general  resemblance  to 

the  glandular  organs,  it  has  been  called  the  thyroid  gland^  bat 
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it  possesses  no  system  of  excretory  ducts.  Its  function  is 
unknown,  but,  owing  to  its  local  connexion  with  the  principal 
cartilage  of  the  larynx,  it  is  usually  described  with  that  organ, 
and  has  received  the  name  thyroid.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  semi- 
lunar form,  consisting  of  two  lateral  lohesy  united  together  Itsfonn 
towards  their  lower  ends  by  a  transverse  portion  named  the  JiJlJ^**""^ 
isthmus.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  thyroid  body  is  convex  on 
the  sides  and  in  front,  forming  a  rounded  projection  upon  the 
trachea  and  larynx.  It  is  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid,  sterno- 
thyroid, and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  behind  them  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  Its 
deep  surface  is  concave  where  it  rests  against  the  trachea  and 
larynx.  It  usually  extends  so  far  back  as  to  touch  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  left  side  the  oesophagus  also. 

Each  lateral  lobe  measures  usually  two  inches  or  upwards  in  xu  two 
length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  its  thickest  part,  which  ***^" 
is  below  its  middle.     The  right  lobe  is  usually  a  few  lines 
longer  and  thicker  than  the  left.     The  general  direction  of  each 
is,  from  below,  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  reaching  from 
opposite  the  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  of  which  it  covers  the  inferior  cornu  and 
adjoining  part  of  the  ala.     The  upper  end  of  the  lobe,  which  is 
thinner,  and  sometimes  called  the  cornu^  is  usually  connected  to  and  cornua. 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  by  cellular  tissue. 

The  transverse  part,  or  isthmus^  which  connects  the  two  late-  Transverse 
ral  lobes  together  a  little  above  their  lower   ends,   measures  i«rt,or 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  from  a  quarter  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  depth ;  it  commonly  lies  across  the  third  and 
fourth  rings  of  the  trachea,  but  is  very  inconstant  in  size  and  shape, 
so  that  the  portion  of  trachea  left  uncovered  by  it  is  subject  to  cor- 
responding variation.     From  the  upper  part  of  the  isthmus,  or 
from  the  adjacent  portion  of  either  lobe,  but  most  frequently 
the  left,  a  conical  portion  of  the  thyroid  body,  named,  from  its  The  pyra- 
shape  and  position,  the  pyramid,  or  middle  lobe  (cornu  medium,  5!'^^^'^' 
columna  media),  often  proceeds  upwards  to  the  middle  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  to  which  its  apex  is  attached  by  loose  fibrous  tissue. 
Commonly  this  process  lies  somewhat  to  the  left ;  occasionally 
it  is  thicker  above  than  below,  or  is  completely  detached,  or 
is  split  into  two  parts.     Sometimes  it  appears  to  consist  of 
fibrous  tissue  only,  but  often  presents  a  reddish  fibrous  appear- 
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ancc,  as  if  containing  muscular  fibres.  According  to  Craveilhier, 
lu  levator    the  musclc  described  by  Socmmerring,  under  the  name  of  the 
""*^**        levator  glandula  thyreoidea  is  nothing  more  than  this  process 
of  the  thyroid  body.      There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  in 
certain  cases  true  muscular  iasciculi,  probably  part  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle,  descend  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  thyroid  gland 
or  its  pyramidal  process.     It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens 
that  the  isthmus  is  altogether  wanting,  the  lateral  lobes  being 
then  connected  by  cellular  or  fibrous  tissue  only. 
Weight,  The  weight  of  the  thyroid  body  varies  ordinarily  from  one  to 

two  ounces.  It  is  always  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male, 
and  appears  in  the  former  to  increase  periodically  about  the 
time  of  menstruation.  The  thyroid  body,  moreover,  is  subject 
to  much  variation  of  size,  and  is,  occasionally,  the  seat  of  enor- 
mous hypertrophy,  constituting  the  disease  called  goitre.  The 
and  colour  Colour  of  the  thyroid  body  is  of  a  dusky  brownish  red,  but 
of  the  thy-    gometimcs  it  presents  a  yellowish  hue. 

Structure.         Structure. — The  texture  of  this  organ  is  firm  and  granular. 

Its  outer      It  is  invested  with  a  thin  transparent  layer  of  dense  cellular 

^^*'  tissue,  which  connects  it  with  the  adjacent  parts,  surrounds  and 

supports  the  vessels  as  they  enter  it,  and  imperfectly  separates 

its  substance  into  small  masses  of  irregular  form  and  size.    This 

interstitial  cellular  tissue  is  free  from  fat. 

When  the  thyroid  body  is  cut  into,  a  yellow  glairy  fluid 
escapes  from  the  divided  substance,  which  is  itself  found  to  con- 
lu  vesicles  gigt  of  multitudes  of  minute  closed  vesicles,  composed  of  a  simple 
coDtcntt.  external  capsular  membrane,  and  containing  a  yellow  fluid,  with 
corpuscles  resembling  cell-nuclei  and  sometimes  nucleated  cells 
floating  in  it.  These  vesicles  are  surrounded  by  capillary  ves- 
sels, and  arc  held  together  in  groups  or  imperfect  lobules  by 
areolar  tissue.  They  vary  in  size  from  -^j^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  that  of  a  millet-seed,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye, — differing  in  size  however,  in  different  individuals,  more 
than  in  the  same  thjrroid  body.  The  vesicles  are  spherical, 
oblong,  or  flattened,  and  are  perfectly  distinct  from  eadi 
other ;  the  corpuscles^  according  to  Simon,*  are  in  the  foetus 
and  young  subject  disposed  in  close  apposition  and  in  a  single 
layer  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vesicles,  but  detach  themselves  in 
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the  progress  of  growth.  The  fluid  coagulates  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  of  alcohol,  preserving,  however,  its  transparency.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  analyses,  the  substance  of  the  thyroid  chemical 
body  consists  principally  of  albumen  with  traces  of  gelatine,  composi- 
stearine,  oleine,  and  extractive  matter,  besides  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts  and  water.  The  salts  are  chloride  of  sodium,  a 
little  alkaline  sulphate,  phosphates  of  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, with  some  oxide  of  iron. 

Vessels. — The  arteries  (pp.  474,  512)  of  the  thyroid  body  Arteries, 
are  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroids  of  each  side,  to  which  is 
sometimes  added  a  fifth  vessel,  named  the  lowest  thyroid  of 
Neubauer  and  Erdmann.     The  arteries  are  remarkable  for  their 
relative  size,  and  for  their  frequent  and  large  anastomoses;  they 
terminate  in  a  capillary  network,  upon  the  outside  of  the  closed 
vesicles.     The  veinsj  which  are  equally  large,  ultimately  form  ▼eina, 
plexuses  on  the  surface,  from  which  a  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  thjrroid  vein  (see  pp.  620,  627)  are  formed  on  each  side. 
The  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins  open  into  the  internal 
jugular;  the  inferior  veins  emanate  from  a  plexus  formed  in 
front  of  the  trachea,  and  open  on  the  right  side  into  the  superior 
cava,  and  on  the  left  into  the  brachio-cephalic  vein.     The  absorbents, 
lymphatics  of  the  thyroid  body  are  extremely  numerous  and  ^^ 
large,  and  indeed  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  conveying 
into  the  blood  the  products  formed  within  this  organ. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumo-gastric,  nenres. 
and  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic. 

Development. — According  to  Mr.  Goodsir,*  tlie  thyroid  body  is  derived  Develop- 
from,  or  rather  is  a  remnant  of,  the  blasto-dcmiic  or  gcmiinal  membrane,  ™®°^ 
an  origin  which  he  also  assigns  to  the  thymus  gland  and  suprarenal  capsules. 
It  may  be  easily  recognised,  he  says,  as  distinct  from  the  thymus  by  its 
more  opaque  and  homogeneous  appearance,  and  by  its  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  vascular  tissue  roimd  its  component  cells.  According  to  the 
same  observer,  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are  derived  respec- 
tively from  the  first  and  second  primitive  aortic  arches.  The  transverse  part 
is  developed  subsequently  to  the  two  lateral  lobes.  In  the  foetus,  and  dur- 
ing early  infancy,  this  organ  is  relatively  larger  than  in  after  life  ;  its  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  new-bom  infant  being  1  to  243  or 
400,  whilst  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  becomes  only  1  to  1166,  and  in 
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the  ailult  1  to  1800.  (Krause.)  In  advanced  life  the  thyroid  body  be- 
comes indurated,  and  frequently  contains  earthy  deposit ;  its  vesicles  also 
attain  a  very  large  size. 

THE    THYMUS    GLAND. 

Thymus  The  thymus  gland  or  body  (glandula  thymus,  corpus  thymi- 

Y^  "'       cum,)  is  a  temporary  organ  which  reaches  its  greatest  size  at 
ia  a  tempo-    about  the  cnd  of  the  second  year,  after  which  period  it  ceases 
mry  organ.    ^^  grow,  and  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.      When 
examined  in  its  mature  state  in  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age, 
it  appears  as  a  narrow  elongated  glandular-looking  body,  situated 
partly  in  the  thorax,  and  partly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ; 
lying,  below,  in  the  anterior  mediastinal  space,  close  behind  the 
lucharac-    stemum,  and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels,  and  reaching  upwards 
upon  the  trachea  in  the  neck.      Its  colour  is  greyish,  with  a 
pinkish  tinge;  its  consistence  is  soft  and  pulpy,  and  its  surface 
appears  distinctly  lobulatcd.     It  consists  of  two  lateral  partSj 
division        or  lobes,  which  touch  each  other  along  the  middle  line,  and  arc 
*"     ^   *•    nearly  symmetrical  in  form,  though  generally  unequal  in  siic, 
sometimes  the  left,    and   sometimes  the  right  lobe  being  the 
larger  of  the  two.     Often  an  intermediate  lobe  exists  between 
the  two  lateral  ones,  and  occasionally  the  whole  body  forms  a 
single  mass.     The  forms  of  the  smaller  lobules  also  differ  on 
the  two  sides, 
and  ito  con-       Each  lateral  lobe  is  of  an  elongated  triangular  form,  its  base 
with  other    being  directed  downwards.     The  summit^  or  upper  extremity, 
Pftrts.  usually  mounts  up  into  the  neck,  reaching  above  the  stemum,  as 

high  as  to  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  body.  The  base  rests 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
cellular  tissue.  The  anterior  surface,  slightly  convex,  is  covered 
by  the  first  and  the  upper  part  of  the  second  bone  of  the 
stemum,  reaching,  in  the  in&nt  at  birth,  as  low  down  as  op- 
posite the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  is  attached  to  the  stemum 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  but  opposite  the  upper  part  of  that 
bone  is  separated  from  it  by  the  origins  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
sterao-thyroid  muscles,  which  also  cover  it  in  the  neck.  The 
posterior  surface,  somewhat  concave,  rests,  in  the  thorax,  upon 
the  front  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  the  large  arteries  arising  firom 
thence,  and  also  on  the  left  innominate  vein,  some  cellular 
tissue  interposing  between  it  and  these  parts.     In  the  neck. 
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it  lies  upon  tbe  front  and  corresponding  side  of  the  trachea, 
as  high  as  the  thyroid  body.     Its  external  border  is  in  contact 
irith  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  mediastinal  pleura,  near  the 
internal  mammary  artery,  and  higher  up  (in  the  neck),  with 
the  carotid  artery,  or  its  sheath.     The  internal  border  is  in 
close   contact  with   that  of  the   opposite   lateral    lobe.     The 
dimensions  of  the  thymus  of  course  vary  according  to  its  stage  Ito  size, 
of  development.      At  birth  it  measures  above  two  inches  in 
length,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  below,  and  about  three  or  four 
lines  in  thickness.     Its  weight  at  that  period  is  about  half  an  weight,  and 
ounce.      Its  specific   gravity,   which  is  at  first  about   1*050,  ^-t* 
diminishes  as  the  gland  continues  to  waste. 

Structure, — The  thymus  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  proper  stmcturo. 
investment  of  thin  areolar  tissue,  which  connects  it  with  sur-  Itsinvest- 
lonnding  parts,  and  encloses  in  a  common  envelope  the  smaller  brane, 
masses  which  compose  it.     This  being  removed,  the  substance 
of  the   thymus  is  found   to  consist  of  numerous  compressed 
lobules,  connected  by  a  more  delicate  intervening  areolar  tissue. 
These  lobules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin'^s  head  to  that  of  a  lobules, 
pea.     Each  lobule,  when  divided,  is  seen  to  contain  several  ^^ 
membranous  cells  or  vesicles.   According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,* 
the  cellular  recesses  of  each  lobule  open  into  a  small  pouch  at 
its  base,  which  in  turn  communicates  with  a  large  elongated 
central  cavity  running  through  the  corresponding  lateral  lobes  of  The  central 
the  gland — the  vesicles,  the  pouches,  and  the  central  cavity,  all  ^^^^ 
containing  a  white  fluid  resembling  chyle.     This  cavity,  named 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  the  reservoir  of  the  thymus ^  is  represented  by  or  reseryoip 
him  as  branching  out  into  diverticula,  around  which  the  lobules 
are  disposed,  and  is  described  as  being  lined  by  a  vascular  mem- 
brane, which  is  prolonged  through  the  diverticula  and  pouches 
into  the  cells.     Moreover,  the  lobules  themselves  are  said  to  be 
held  together  by  a  strong  band,  around  which  they  are  attached 
like  knots  upon  a  rope,  which  is  itself  arranged  spirally  around 
the  common  central  cavity.     The   existence  of  a  continuous  is  of  doubt- 
central  cavity,  containing  a  chylous  fluid,  is  doubted  by  Henle,  ^^^  *™*^ 
and  denied  by  Berres,  Bischoff,  and  Haugstedt,  who  think  that 
the  vesicles  are  perfectly  closed,  and  independent  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Goodsir  is  of  opinion  that  this  common  cavity  results  from 
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the  mode  of  preparation,  by  the  distension  and  separation  of 
contiguous  lobules  vhich  adhere  only  slightly  together,  whilst 
the  entire  glandular  mass  is  enveloped  in  a  strong  cellular  cap- 
sule. Meckel,  Tiedemann,  and  Huschke  recognize  the  presence 
of  a  cavity,  which,  according  to  the  latter,  is  most  distinctly 
seen  in  well  nourished  children,  in  whom  it  is  distended  with  a 
white  fluid.  Mr.  Simon,  who  by  his  recent  investigations  has 
shewn  that  the  primitive  form  of  the  thymus  gland  is  a  linear 
tube,  from  which,  as  it  grows,  lateral  branched  diverticula  sub- 
sequently bud  out,  states,  th^t  in  the  mature  thymus,  this  tube 
becomes  obscure ;  that  the  central  cavity  described  and  figured 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  too  large,  owing  to  over-distension  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  that  all  the  parts  of  each  lateral  lobe  of  the  thymus 
do  depend  on  a  single  common  cavity,  and  that  even  the  ter- 
minal vesicles  communicate  with  it  by  means  of  the  numerous 
Tho  thy-      diverticula.     The  central  cavity  has  no  outlet,  and  the  thymus 

mua  haa  no       .       .  .  - 

duct.  gland  has  no  excretory  duct. 

The  ulti-  The  walls  of  the  ultimate  vesicles  are  formed  of  simple  homo- 

dw^andT'    geneous  membrane  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  fine 
capillary  vessels,  and  are  supported  by  a  delicate  cellular  tissue, 
their  eon-     containing  some  elastic  fibres.     The  white  fluid  found  in  the 
^^'  vesicles  and  interior  of  the  thymus  is  particularly  abundant  in 

stout  healthy  infants,  but  scanty  in  opposite  conditions.     It 
contains  numerous  corpuscles,  closely  resembling  the  pale  blood- 
corpuscles  and  those  found  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  juice  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.     The  milky  character  of  the  thymic  fluid  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  these  corpuscles,  and  not  of  minute 
molecules  as  is  the  case  with  the  chyle.     The  corpuscles  are 
either  flattened  circular  discs  or  spherical  bodies,  varying  in  dia- 
meter from  TjViyth  to  yu^y^jth  of  an  inch.     They  contain  a 
lu  cor-        nucleus,  composed  itself  of  from  one  to  three,  or  even  four,  dark 
KTe^wme    ^^^^'  granules.     According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver, 
analogief      the  action  of  re-agents  upon  the  corpuscles  of  the  fluid  of  the 
of  chyV***    thymus  is  precisely  similar  to  that  upon  the  corpuscles  of  the 
and  lymph,  chyle  and  lymph. 

Arteries,  Vessels, — The  arteries  are  derived  from  various  sources,  vii., 

from  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  the  inferior  and  superior 
thyroid,  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  They  terminate 
in  capillary  vessels,  which  form  a  vascular  envelope  around  each 
vesicle. 
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The  veins  pursue  a  different  course  from  the  arteries,  and,  for  yeinsy 
the  most  part,  open  into  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  large,  but  their  course  has  not  been  well  absorbents, 
studied.  Sir  A.  Cooper  succeeded  in  injecting  them  only  once 
in  the  human  subject.  According  to  Simon,  they  may  be 
traced  through  the  gland,  but  do  not  arise  from  its  cavity ;  they 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct,  or  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  concerned  in  conveying  into  the 
blood  the  products  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  thymus. 

The  nerves  are  very  minute.  Haller  thought  they  were  and  nerret. 
partly  derived  from  the  phrenic  nerves,  but,  according  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  no  filaments  from  these  nerves  go  into  the  gland, 
though,  as  well  as  a  branch  from  the  descendens  noni,  they 
reach  the  investing  capsule.  Small  filaments,  derived  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  descend  on  the  thyroid 
body,  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  thymus.  Sympathetic  nerves 
also  reach  the  gland  along  its  various  arteries,  especially  on  the 
thymic  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  substance  and  fluid  of  the  thy-  Cbemioil 
mus  contain  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  water.  Its  solid  animal  ofTifymui.'' 
constituents  are  composed  essentially  of  albumen  and  fibrin  in 
large  quantities,  mixed  with  gelatine  and  other  animal  matter. 
The  salts  are  principally  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  with 
chloride  of  potassium.  It  contains,  therefore,  no  constituents 
especially  rich  in  carbon. 

Deve/opiiienl.— According  to  Mr.  Qoodsir,*  the  thymus  gland,  like  the   Develop- 
thyroid  body,  is  essentially  a  highly-developed  remnant  of  the  blosto-dermic  ™c^*« 
membrane,  the  use  of  which,  both  originally  and  as  thus  modified,  he  con-   "^'^^"^  ■ 
ccivcs  to  be  to  prepare  material  for  nutritive  purposes.    At  first,  according 
to  his  statement,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  arc  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  but  soon  they  become  separated  by  the  absorption  of  a  part  between 
them. 

The  early  development  of  the  thymus  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  andSimon*ft 
Simon^t  whose  researches  were  chiefly  conducted  in  the  embryos  of  swine  and  researches. 
oxen.  In  embryos,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  aid 
of  a  high  power ;  and  in  those  of  one  and  a  half  inch,  by  the  aid  of  a  simple 
lens.  When  first  distinguishable,  it  consists  of  a  simple  tube  closed  in 
all  directions,  lying  along  the  carotid  vessels.  The  contents  of  this  tube 
are  granular,  but  do  not  shew  regular  corpuscles ;  its  walls  are  delicate  and 
homogeneous.     The  tube  has  no  connexion  with  the  respiratory  mucous 

♦  Loc.  cit.  Philos.  Trans.  1846.  t  Op,  cU, 
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membrane,  as  was  supposed  by  Arnold  ;  and,  so  soon  as  it  is  discoverable, 
it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  the  thyroid  body.  At  intervals  along 
the  sides  of  this  tube  small  vesicles  bud  out,  so  as  to  form  lateral  diverticula, 
which  contain  nucleated  corpuscles,  and  which  go  on  subsequently  branch- 
ing out  by  twos  or  fours, — the  formation  of  the  permanent  vesicles  being 
merely  the  last  repetition  of  this  process.  In  the  human  fcetus,  at  about  the 
ninth  week  the  thymus  consists  of  two  minute  elongated  parallel  parts,  lying 
chiefly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  presenting  under  the  micro- 
scope a  distinct  tubulo-vesicular  structure  ;  it  then  increases  rapidly  until 
birth,  but  not  equally,  for  it  grows  especially  during  the  seventh »  eighth,  and 
ninth  months  of  intra-uterine  existence. 

After  birth,  the  thymus,  as  already  stated,  continues  to  grow  to  near  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  According  to  the  observations  of  Haugstcdt  and 
Simon  upon  the  weight  of  this  organ  in  young  animals,  it  appears  for  a  short 
time  after  birth  to  increase  not  merely  absolutely,  but  even  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  system,  and  during  the  next  period  only  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  body.  After  the  second  year  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes 
gradually  converted  by  the  eighth  or  twelfth  year  into  a  fatty  mass.  In  this 
condition  the  corpuscles  of  the  thymus  disappear,  forming,  according  to 
Simon's  opinion,  the  nuclei  of  cells  which  become  developed  into  the  cells  of 
adipose  tissue.  At  puberty  the  thymus  is  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige, 
losing  its  original  structure  entirely,  and  consisting  of  brownish  tissue  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Traces  of  it,  however,  have 
been  found  at  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  and,  as  an  extreme 
exception,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Tlie  thymus  gland  presents  no  difference  in  the  two  sexes.  It  exists, 
according  to  Simon,  in  all  animals  breathing  by  lungs,  and  is  persistent  in 
those  which  hybeniate,  though  only  as  a  mass  of  fat. 

Function, — The  functions  of  the  thymus  gland  are  not  known.  It  was 
supposed  by  Hewson,  on  the  ground  of  the  identity  between  the  thymic  and 
lymph  particles,  that  this  organ  is  an  appendage  to  the  lymphatic  system, 
and  that  its  particles  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  blood  globules. 
Others  have  conceived  that  its  office  was  in  some  way  to  prepare  a  nutritive 
fluid  for  the  system  of  the  foetus  and  early  infant.  Mr.  Simon  concludes 
that  the  thymus  is  intended  to  set  aside  from  the  blood  a  reserve  of  oxidiz- 
able  material  available  for  respiration,  at  a  period  of  life  when  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  respirable  matter  is  derived  from  the  wear  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
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THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

The  urinary  organs  consist  of  the  kidne^s^  by  which  the  urinary 

urine  is  secreted,  and  of  the  ureters^  bladder,  and  urethra,  which  ^'B*"" ««« 

are  concerned  m  itg  excretion  and  evacuation.     As  locally  con-  excretory, 

nected,  the  supra-renal  csLpsules  are  usually  described  with  these  "^  ®^^"" 
organs,  though  they  have  no  relation,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  the 
secretion  of  urine. 

TH£    KIDNEYS. 

The  kidnaps  (renes,  nfpot)^  two  in  number,, one  right  and  Thekid- 
the  other  left,  are  deeply  seated  in  the  lumbar  region,  lying  one  t^^'."" 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  peritonseum.     They  are  situated  their  sitna- 
on  a  level  with  the  last  dorsal  and  the  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  *^^°' 
vertebra,  the  right  kidney  however  being  placed  a  little  lower 
down  than  the  left,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  large  right  lobe  of  the  liver.     They  are  maintained  in  this 
position  by  their  vessels,  and  also  by  a  quantity  of  surrounding 
loose  cellular  tissue,  which  usually  contains  much   dense  fat. 
The  me  of  the  kidneys  varies  in  different  cases.     Ordinarily,  «»«» 
they  measure  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  inches  in  breadth, 
and  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  thickness.     The  left  kidney  is 
usually  longer  and  thinner,  whilst  the  right  is  shorter  and  wider 
in  proportion. 

Weight. — The  average  weight  of  the  kidney  is  usually  stated  to  be  about  and  weight 
4}  ozs.  in  the  male,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  female.  According  to  Dr. 
Clendinning,''^  the  two  kidneys  of  the  male  weigh  on  an  average  9j  ozs.,  and 
those  of  the  female  9  ozs.  The  estimate  of  M.  Rayerf  ia  4j  ozs.  for  each  organ 
in  the  male,  and  3]  ozs.  in  the  other  sex.  Dr.  J.  Rcid*8 1  observations  (made 
on  sixty-five  males  and  twenty-eight  females,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fijly-five)  would  indicate  a  higher  average  weight,  viz.  rather  more 
than  5^  ozs.  in  the  former,  and  not  quite  5  ozs.  in  the  latter, — the  difference 


^  Loc.  cit,         t  Traits  des  Mai.  des  Reins.  Paris,  1839.  t  Lac-  cit. 
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between  tlic  two  sexes  being  therefore  upwards  of  half  an  ounce.     Tbc 

prevalent  weights  of  the  kidney,  as  deduced  from  the  tables  of  Dr.  Reid,  are, 

in  the  adult  male  (ICO  observations)  from  4J  ozs.  to  6  ozs.,  and  in  the  adult 

female  (74  observations)  from  4  ozs.  to  5J  ozs.     Tlie  tables  more  recently 

published  by  Dr.  Peacock  give  still  higher  average  results  as  to  the  weight 

The  two        of  these  organs.*     The  two  kidneys  are  seldom  of  equal  weight,  the  left 

differ  in         being  almost  always  heavier  than  the  right.     The  difference,  according  to 

weight.         1^  Rayer,  is  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  an  ounce.     The  actual  average 

difference  was  found  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  ninety-three  cases  (male  and  female), 

to  be  rather  more  than  one -fourth  of  an  ounce.     The  proportionate  weight 

of  the  two  kidneys  to  the  body  is  about  1  to  240.     Tlie  specific  gravity 

of  the  renal  substance  is,  on  an  average,  1*062. 

Form  of  the        The  surfacc  of  the  kidney  is  smooth  and  has  a  deep  red 
Dcculiar        colour.      Its  form  is  peculiar :   it  is  compressed  before   and 
behind,  convex  on  its  outer  and  concave  on  its  inner  border,  and 
somewhat  enlarged  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends. 
I u surfaces.       The  anterior  surface,   more   convex  than  the  posterior,  is 
*"  "**'        directed  somewhat  outwards,   and  is   partially  covered   at   its 
upper  end  by  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  separated  from  it  lower 
down  by  loose  cellular  tissue.     The  duodenum  and  ascending 
colon,  both  destitute  of  peritonscum  behind,  are  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the  descending 
colon  with  that  of  the  left.     The  front  of  the  right  kidney, 
moreover,  touches  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the 
and  poste-     left  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spleen.     The  posterior  surfiice, 
"°''  flatter  than  the  anterior,  and  embedded  in  cellular  tissue,  rests 

partly  upon  the  corresponding  pillar  of  the  diaphragm,  in  firont 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  partly  on  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  muscle,  or  rather  on  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia,  which  covers  it,  and  lastly,  on  the  psoas  muscle.     The 
lu  outer      external  border ^  convex  in  its  general  outline,  is  directed  out- 
wards and  backwards  towards  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.     The 
and  inner      internal  border^    concave  and   deeply  excavated  towards   the 
border.         middle,  is  directed  a  little  downwards  and  forwards.    It  presents 
The  fissure    in  its  middle  a  longitudinal  ^*«Mre  bounded  by  an  anterior  and 
posterior  lip,  and  named  the  hilua  of  the  kidney^  at  which  the 
vessels,  the  excretory  duct,  and  the  nerves  enter  or  pass  out. 
In    this  hilus,  the  renal  vein  lies  in  front,  the  artery  and  its 
branches   next,  and   the   expanded    excretory  duct    or   ureter 

♦  Loc.  cit* 
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behind  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hilus.    The  upper  end  The  upper 

of  the  kidney,  which   is  larger  than  the  lower,  is  thick  and 

rounded,   and  supports   the   supra-renal   capsule,    which    also 

descends  a  little  way  upon  its  anterior  surface.     This  end  of 

the  kidney  reaches,  on  the  left  side,  to  about  the  upper  border 

of  the  eleventh  rib,  and  on  the  right  half  a  riVs  breadth  lower. 

It  is  moreover  directed  slightly  inwards,  so  that  the  upper  ends 

of  the  two  kidneys  are  nearer  to  each  other  than    the  lower  and  lower 

ends,   which    are    smaller    and    somewhat    flattened,   diverge 

slightly  from  the  spine,  and  reach  nearly  as  low  as  the  crest  of 

the  ilium.      It  may  here  be   remarked  that,   by  placing  the 

larger  end  of  a  kidney  upwards  and  its  flatter  surface  backwards, 

or  by  noticing  the  relation  of  the  parts  in  the  hilus,  it  may  be 

determined  to  which  side  of  the  body  the  organ  belongs. 

Varieties, — The  kidneys   present   varieties   in  form,  position,   absolute   Varietiet 
and  relative  size,  and  number.     Thus,  they  are  sometimes  found  longer  ^^  f®""» 
and  narrower,  and  sometimes  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  usual.     Oc-  pogj^jon 
casionally  one  kidney  is  very  small,  whilst   the  other  is  proportionately  andnum* 
enlarged.     In  either  of  these  conditions  the  position  of  the  kidney,  especially  ^' 
as  regards  its  height  upon  the  ribs,  must  also  vary.     Independently  of  any 
other  change,  the  kidneys  may,  one  or  both,  be  situated  low  down,  even  in 
the  pelvis. 

Cases  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  which  but  one  kidney  is  present,  the 
single  organ  being  sometimes,  though  not  always,  formed  by  the  apparent 
junction  of  the  two  kidneys  across  the  front  of  the  great  blood-vessels  and 
vertebral  column.  The  transverse  connecting  portion  usually  has  its  upper 
border  concave,  so  as  to  give  the  organ  a  form  which  has  suggested  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  horse-shoe  kidney.  Sometimes  two  united  kidneys  are  Hone  shoe 
situated  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  the  lumbar  region,  kidney. 
or,  but  much  more  rarely,  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  other  very  rare 
cases,  three  distinct  glandular  masses  have  been  found,  the  supernumerary 
organ  being  placed  either  in  front  or  on  one  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  or 
in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Structure. — Beneath  the  layer  of  fatty  tissue  (tunica  adiposa)  structure 
which  in  the  adult  usually  surrounds  the  kidney,  but  is  accumu-  o^^'^^^y* 
lated  especially  upon  its  outer  and  inner  borders,  is  the  proper  j^  ^^^^ 
fibrous  coat  of  the  organ.     This  coat  forms  a  thin,  smooth,  «»^- 
but  firm  investment,  immediately  and  closely  covering  the  whole 
kidney.     It  consists  of  dense  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  can  easily 
be  torn  ofi*  from  the  substance  of  the  gland,  to  which  it  adheres 
by  minute  processes  and  vessels. 
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On  splitting  open  tlie  kidnejr  by  a  longitudinal  section,  from 
its  outer  to  its  inner  border  (see  fig.  307),  the  fissure  named  the 
kilus  (A,  A),  is  found  to  extend 
some  distance  into  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  forming  a  cavity 
within  the  solid  substance  of  the 
gland  called  the  siniu  of  the 
kidney  (s).  The  fibrous  coat  of 
the  kidney,  passing  in  by  the  hi- 
luH,  lines  the  sides  of  the  sinus, 
and  having  reached  the  bottom  of 
that  cavity,  surrounds  the  blood- 
ycssels,  giving  them  sheaths 
which  accompany  their  principal 
branches  in  the  substance  of 
the  glnnd,  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  divisions  of  the  ureter 
or  excretory  duct  (c,  c,  c),  to  be  ~  -^^- 

aftcrwards  described.  The  solid  part  of  the  kidney,  as  is  seen 
on  a  section,  consists  of  t^o  substances,  differing  from  one 
another  in  aspect,  and  usually  named,  Irom  their  relative 
position,  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances.  The  exltrnal 
or  corf  I'ca/ substance  (0,0,0,)  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
fibrous  capsule,  nnd  forms  the  superficial  part  of  the  organ 
throughout  its  whole  extent  and  to  the  depth  of  about  two  lines. 
The  cortical  substance  moreover  sends  prolongations  inwards 
towards  the  sinus  (septula  renum),  betireen  which  the  medullary 
substance  is  found.  The  internal  or  mtduflory  substance,  on 
the  other  hand,  docs  not  form  a  continuous  structure,  but  is  col- 
lected into  a  series  of  conical  masses  called  the  pyramid*  of 
Malpighi  (b,b),  the  bases  of  which  are  directed  towards  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  whilst  their  apices  (e,e,(,)  are  turned  towards 


*  Plan  of  R  longitudinal  ,«eclion  of  llic  kidney  and  upper  part  of  the  diccct, 
through  the  hilus,  copied  from  an  enlarged  model,— o,  o,  a.  The  (----—' 


substance,  b,  b.  Broad  part  of  two  of  tlie  pyramids  of  Alolpi^hi.  r,  t. 
Section  of  the  narrow  part  or  apex  of  two  of  these  pyramids,  lying  within 
the  diviBJoiw  of  the  ureter  marked  e,  c.     d,  d.  Suinmils  uf  the  pyT*IDid^ 


called  papilltc,  projecting  into  and  aurrounded  by  the  divisions  of  tbe  orMcr. 
e,  c.  Divisions  of  the  ureter,  called  the  caliees  or  iiiFiindibuIa,  laid  open.  c*. 
A  calix  or  infundibulum  unopened,  p.  Enlarged  upper  end  of  ureter,  named 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,    t.  Central  cavity  or  sinua  of  the  kidney. 
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the  sinus.  There  are  generally  more  than  twelve  pyramids,  but 
their  number  is  not  constant,  varying  from  eight  to  eighteen. 
The  greater  part  of  each  pyramid  is  embedded  in  the  cortical 
substance,  but  the  summits  of  these  masses,  which  project  into 
the  sinus,  are  free,  and  are  named  the  papilla  (or  mamilla)  of  The  pa- 
the  kidney  (d,  d).  The  cortical  portion  forms  about  three-  P*^^* 
fourths,  and  the  medullary  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  substance 
of  the  gland. 

The  cortical  substance  is  soft  and  easily  lacerated,  the  torn  Structure 
surface    presenting    a    rough    irregular    aspect,    and    having  j^^^*^^^* 
a   tolerably  uniform  red  colour.     It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  stance. 
darker  than  the  medullary  portion,  but  this  is  not  the  fact, 
for,  though  the  papillsB   or  summits  of  the  pyramids  are  often 
lighter,  their  bases  are  usually  darker  than  the  surrounding  cor- 
tical substance.     On  closely  examining  a  section  of  a  recent 
kidney,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  lens,  a  number  of 
small  round  dark  red  points  are  seen  lying  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance only,  but  nowhere  reaching  quite  to  the  surface  of  the 
gland.     These  are  the  Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  the  Malpighian 
kidney,  to  which  we  shall  presently  have  again  to  refer.     The  ^orpmclcs. 
medullary  portion  of  the  kidney,  which,  as  already  said,  forms  Stmctore    . 
the  pyramids,  is  more  dense  than  the  cortical,  and  is  distinctly  **^g2Si^ 
striated,  owing  to  its  consisting  of  minute  diverging  tubes :  hence  part. 
it  is  often  named  the  tubular  substance,  but  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  also  tubular. 

The  pyramidal  masses  found  in  the  adult  kidney  indicate  Thepym-  ' 
the  original  separation  of  this  gland  into  lobules  in  the  earlier  ™'^*» 
stages  of  its  growth.     Each  of  these  primitive  lobules  is  in  fact 
a  pyramid,  surrounded  by  a  proper  investment  of  cortical  sub- 
stance, and  is  analogous  to  one  of  the  lobules  of  the  divided 
kidneys,  seen  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.     As  the  human  how  formed 
kidney  continues  to  be  developed,  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  °"^     ^' 
lobules  coalesce  and  the  gland  becomes  a  single  mass,  and  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  originally  separate  cortical  investments, 
being  blended  together,  form  the  partitions  between  the  pyra- 
mids already  described.     Moreover,  upon  the  surface  of  the  kid- 
ney even  in  the  adult,  after  the  removal  of  the  fibrous  capsule, 
faintly  marked  furrows  may  be  traced  on  the  cortical  substance, 
opposite  the  intervals  between  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  which 
also  indicate  the  position  and  course  of  large  veins. 
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Component        The  entire  substance  of  the  kidney,  whether  cortical  or  medal- 

jpuutaofthe  j^^^^  jg  composed  of  the  uriniferous  or  excretory  ducts,  the 
bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  connected  in  some  parts  by 
a  fine  cellular  tissue,  which,  however,  exists  but  in  very  small 
quantity,  together  with  an  intermediate  substance,  also  very 
scanty,  which  has  been  described  as  a  proper  parenchyma. 

The  dacu:        The  duels, — The  ureter^  or  excretory  duct  of  the  gland  (m),  is 
^^^*  dilated  at  its  upper  end  as  it  approaches  the  hilus,  into  a  funnel- 

itt  peWif,  shaped  cavity,  compressed  before  and  behind,  named  the  pelvu 
of  the  kidney  {p).  On  entering  the  sinus,  partly  concealed  by 
the  vessels,  the  pelvis  divides  usually  into  three,  or  sometimes 
two,  principal  tubes,  which  again  subdivide  into  several  smaller 

and  calices    tubcs  named  the  caliccs  or  infundibula  (c,  c^c).     These  calices, 

OT  mtunoi-  ^iijcjj  yjj,.y  ji^  number  from  seven  to  thirteen,  embrace  the  pro- 
minent portions  of  the  pyramids,  forming  short  funnel-shaped 
tubes,  into  which  the  papillae  (d,  </,)  project.  Often  a  single 
calix  surrounds  two,  sometimes  even  three  papillae,  which  are 
in  that  case  united  together ;  hence,  too,  the  calices  are  in  gene- 
ral not  so  numerous  as  the  pyramids  and  papillae. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  ureter,  the  calices  consist  of  two  coats, 
viz.  a  strong  external  fibro-cellular  tunic,  which  becomes  conti* 
nuous  around  the  bases  of  the  papillae  with  that  part  of  the 
proper  coat  of  the  kidney  which  is  continued  into  the  sinus ;  and, 
secondly,  a  thin  internal  mucous  coat,  which  is  reflected  over  the 
summit  of  each  papilla,  and  is  moreover  prolonged  into  a  multi- 
tude of  minute  orifices  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  papilla,  and 
from  which,  on  pressing  the  gland,  urine  may  be  made  to  exude. 
These  small  orifices  vary  in  diameter  from  j^th  to  —^th  of  tn 
inch  ;  they  are  frequently  collected  in  large  numbers  at  the 

are  those  of  bottom  of  a  slight  depression  or  foveola  found  near  the  summit 
of  the  papilla. 

Tuhuli  uriniferi. — On  tracing  the  minute  openings  just  men- 
tioned, into  the  substance  of  the  pyramids,  they  are  discovered 
to  be  the  mouths  of  small  tubes  or  ducts^  called  the  uriniferous 
tubes  (tubuli  uriniferi),  which  thus  open  upon  the  surface  of  the 
several  papillae  into  the  interior  of  the  calices. 

As  these  tubuli  pass  up  into  the  pyramidal  substance,  they 
bifurcate  again  and  again  at  very  acute  angles,  their  successive 
branches  running  close  together  in  straight  and  but  slightly  di- 
verging lines,  and  continuing  thus  to  divide  and  subdivide  until 
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tbey  Tcach  the  sides  and  bases  of  the  pyramids,  from  whence 
they  pass,  greatly  augmented  in  number,  into  the  cortical  sub- 
stance.    Here,  however,  they  undergo  a  complete  change  in 
their  direction,  for  whereas,  in  the  pyramids  the  radiating  tubes 
arc  quite  straight,  they  in  the  cortical  part  become  at  once  con- 
voluted in  a  most  intricate  manner,  and  retain  this  character 
through  the  remainder  of  their  course.     The  straight  portions  partly 
of  these  tubuli  were  early  recognized,  and  are  sometimes  named  !*™?^*» 
the  ducts  of  Bellini^  but  the  existence  of  tubes  in  the  cortical  ducts  of 
substance  was  for  a  long  time  unknown ;  in  this  situation  the  ^"^ 
tortuous   uriniferous    ducts   are  called  the   tubes  of  Ferrein.  and  partly 
Within  the  pyramids,   towards  their  base,  the  straight  tubes  JUlub^J'of 
are  described  as  being  collected  into  fasciculi,  the  tortuous  tubuli  Ferrein. 
given  off  from  which  into  the  cortical  substance  form  little  indis- 
tinct conical  masses,  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  which 
presents  in  consequence  a  minutely  lobulatcd  or  granular  aspect. 
These  aggregations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  in  separate  &sci- 
culi  and  masses,  appear  connected  in   some  degree  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  intermediate  bloodvessels,  especially  of  the 
veins.     They  have  been  named  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein^  a  Collected 
great  number  of  which  are  included  in  each  of  the  pyramids  of  mi^,^^" 
Malpighi  and  its  corresponding  cortical  substance.  Ferrein. 

On  a  section  made  across  the  base  of  a  papilla,  Krause  has  Nambert 
counted  the  openings   of  about  one  hundred  of   the  straight  ?|[vi®- 
tubes  in  a  square  line ;  and  Huschke  has  enumerated  from  four  each 
to  five  hundred  larger  ones  with  as  many  of  smaller  size  on  the  P*P*^^ » 
entire  section  of  the  base  of  a  single  papilla.     The  uriniferous 
tubes  are  largest  near  their  orifices,  at  a  short  distance  from  which, 
within  the  papillae,  their  diameter  varies,  according  to  Huschke,  their  sise, 
from  -rfiyth  to  xiiyth  of  an  inch.      Further  on  in  the  pyramid 
they  become  smaller,  measuring  about  ^-^th  of  an  inch  in  dia-  at  different 
meter,  and  then  do  not  diminish  as  they  continue  to  bifurcate,  ^™^ » 
but  remain  nearly  of  the  same  uniform  average  diameter,  until 
tbey  enter  the  cortical  substance,  where  the  convoluted  tubuli 
vary  considerably  in  diameter,  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  (at 
least  when  injected,)  present  great  inequalities  at  intervals  along 
their  course,  but  they  maintain  commonly  the  same  average 
width  as  the  straight  tubes,  namely  ^7^^^^  of  an  inch. 

The  uriniferous  tubes  form  a  system  of  canals  apart  from  the  ^^j^  .^j^^ 
bloodvessels,  which  latter  are  ramified  on  their  walls  in  form  of  a  pendence. 
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fine  capillary  network,  and  at  certain  parts  have  a  more  curious 
relation  to  them,  to  be  presently  described.  The  convolution 
of  the  tubes  provides  for  a  large  extent  of  secreting  surface 
in  a  small  space.  Their  parietes  are  formed  of  a  transparent 
and  homogeneous  basement  membrane,  or  membrana  pro- 
pria, lined  by  a  spheroidal  epithelium,  T?hich  usually  occu- 
pies about  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube.     (Fig.  308, 

A.B.C.) 

Different   statements    are  Fig.  308.* 

made  by  different  observers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
convoluted  uriniferous  tubes 
terminate  or  (tracing  them  in 
the  reverse  direction)  com- 
mence in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. According  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man, each  tubulus  begins  by 
a  little  saccular  dilatation, 
which  embraces  one  of  the  vas- 
cular tufts  named  the  Mai- 
pighian  bodies, — the  urinifer- 
ous tubes,  in  fact,  being  con- 
tinued from,  or  rather  forming  by  their  dilated  commencement, 
the  capsules  by  which,  as  noticed  by  previous  observers,  these 
bodies  are  surrounded.  The  tortuous  tubuli  have  also  been  seen 
forming  loops  either  by  the  junction  of  adjacent  tubes,  or,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Toynbee,"f-  by  the  reunion  of  two  branches  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  tube :  in  either  case,  new  branches  may 
arise  from  such  loops.  Other  anatomists  again,  hold,  that,  the 
tubuli  also  arise  by  free  and  simply  closed  extremities. 

Bloodvessels, — The  kidneys  are  highly  vascular,  and  derive 
their  blood  from  the  right  and  left  renal  arteries  (see  p.  661), 
which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs  they 
supply.     Each  renal  artery  divides  into  four  or  five  branches. 


*  Portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  magniiied  (Daly),  a.  Portion  from 
the  cortical  substance,  lined  by  its  epithelium,  b.  tlpithelial  cells,  more 
hiffbly  magnified  (about  700  times),  c.  Portion  of  tube  from  the  medollarr 
substance,  at  one  part  deprived  of  its  epithelial  lining. 

t  Medico-Chir.  Transactions.     184C. 
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which,  passing  in  at  the  hilus,  between  the  vein  and  ureter,  may  Coane  of  - 
be  traced  into  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  where  they  lie  amongst  ri^"*^*" 
the  infundibula,  together  with  which  they  are  usually  embedded 
in  a  quantity  of  fat.      Penetrating  the  substance  of  the  organ 
between  the  papilla;,  the  arterial  branches  enter  the  cortical  sub- 
stance  found  in  the  intervals  between    the  medullary  cones^ 
and    go   on,    accompanied    by   a  sheathing  of  cellular  tissue 
derived  from  the  proper  coat  and  dividing  and  subdividing,  to 
reach  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  where  they  form  numerous 
anastomotic  arches.     From  these  arches  a  multitude  of  branches 
are  given  off,  and,  after  ramifying  through  the  cortical  substance, 
at  length  end  in  a  system   of  capillary   vessels,  which  exist 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  form  a  network  ultimately 
upon  the  uriniferous  tubes.      In  the  medullary  portion  of  the  ^jJJ™^ 
kidney,  where  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  straight,  the  blood-vessels  network. 
form  oblong  meshes  parallel  with  the  tubull.     In  the  cortical  iq  the  cor- 
substance,  the  distribution  of  the  small  arteries  is  peculiar,  for,  ^calsub- 
before  terminating  in  the  common  capillary  system,  they,  with  diBtriimtioii 
probably  very  few  exceptions,  enter  into  the  Malpighian  bodies,  "P«««l>ar» 
or  glomeruli.     All  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney  end  in  venous 
radicles,  which  unite  to  form  the  renal  vein. 

The  Malpighian  corpuscles, -^^These  small  red  bodies,  or  Malpighian 
glomeruli,  discovered  by  Malpighi  (who,  however,  did  not  know  ^^*«" '» 
their  intimate  structure),  lie  embedded  in  the  cortical  substance, 
surrounded   loosely   by    little   capsules.      They    are    rounded  their  use; 
or  slightly  oblong  in    shape,  and  have   an    ordinary  diameter 
of  T^th  of  an  inch,  but  sometimes  only  of  j^  th  or  ^fS'th  of  an 
inch.      When   oblong,  Krause,  has    found  them    to   measure 
•jY^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  77-th  in  width. 

These  glomeruli  were  described  by  Ruysch  as  consisting  of  Each  con- 
a  little  coiled  artery.       They  are  really,  however,  little  vas-  "***?f  * 
cular  tufts  formed,   not,   as    Ruysch   supposed,   by  the  con-  tuft: 
volutions  of  a  single  vessel,  but  by  those  of  two  vessels,  one 
afferent  (fig.  809,  a)  the  other  efferent  (/),  which  enter  and  pass 
out  of  the  glomerulus  (m)  close  to  one  another.     The  afferent  iu  afTcrent 
vessel  immediately  divides   into  several  branches,  which  cover  ^^^'*°* 
the  surface  of  the  glomerulus,  and  end  in  a  finer  set  of  central 
vessels.      From  these  the  efferent  vessel  arises,  and,  passing 
out  of  the  tuft,  at  length  divides  into  capillaries,  which  form 
a  plexus  around  the  adjacent  tubuli.     Mr.  Bowman  regards  the  views  of 
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efferent  vessel  as  a  Tein,  and  coDBequently  as  having  an  arrange- 

'"™'  ment  comparable  to  tliat  of  the  portal  veiE,  and  supports  his  view 

by  a.  reference  to  the  peculiar  dJEpoeition  of  the  vessels  in  tbe 

kidneys  of  reptiles.    Others  look  on  a  Malpighian  tud  as  merely 

an  example  of  an  artery  breaking  up  into  a  rete  mirabUe,  and 

CoDiwctlon    then  after  being  reeonst meted,  continuing  beyond  as  the  efferent 

*''-'ii^      vessel.     All  the  small  arteries  of  tlie  kidney,  it  must  be  borne 

netwoi  of    in  mind,  do  not  form  glomeruli  before  ending  in  the  capillary 

the  tube*,     network  of  the  gland,  for  some  of  them  divide  at  once  into 

capillaries,  without  entering  these  tufts. 
Tha  M>I-  Relalion  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  uriniferout  tube*. 

UKui^Ua     — '*  ""^  thought,  by  Kuyscb,  ihat  the  single  convoluted  blood- 
in  opnlsi,  vessel,  supposed  by  him    to  form  the  glomerulus,  ultimately 
became  continued  on  as  a  straight  uriniferous  tube ;  but  sub- 
sequent researches   have   shevn  that,  though  the  Malpighian 
bodies  have   peculiar  relations  with   the   commencing   tubuli, 
there  is  no  continuity  between    the    channels  of   the    blood- 
vessels and  those  of  the  secreting  ducts.     The  true  relation  of 
wiik]i  ore     the  two  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  is  essentially  this, 
with  the       ^l)"^  ^^e  uriniferous  tube  (f),  by  becoming  enlarged,  fonus  a 
tubuti  capsule  (c),  into  which  one  of  the  vascular  tufts  (m)  projects, 

'      so  as  to  be  entirely  enclosed  within  it ;  Fig.  308.* 

and  that  the  two  vessels,  atTerent  {a') 
and  efferent  («'),  which  form  the  tuft, 
pierce  this  capsule  usually  close  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Bowman  inferred  from  his 
tcnninalor  observations  that  the  dilatation  was 
Intend.  placed  at  the  end  or  rather  commence- 
ment of  a  tube,  but  it  has  since  been 
found  by  Gerlach  and  others,  that  it  may 
be  formed  on  one  side.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  capsules  in  question  may 
be  either  lateral  or  terminal ;  and  for  aught  that  has  yet  been 

'*  A  plui  to  shew  llic  pofiitioD  of  the  Malpighian  bodj  in  it*  eaMafe,  tbe 
eontinuitv  of  this  Fopsule  wilh  the  uriniferous  tube,  Bnd  tbe  um^cment  •( 
the  blooa-vesscla  within  and  beyond  the  Malpighiao  tnft.  (Buwman.^ 
a.  Itmnch  of  sa  artery,  a'.  Afferent  vessel,  eatenng  the  base  of  the  Halpir- 
hian  body.  m.  Vascular  tuft  furnicd  within  it.  e.  Cap^Ie  of  tbe  liw- 
pighiaii  body,  continuous  with  the  uriniferous  lube,  marked  (,  /,  «*,  cAmnt 
vessels  which  enter  the  plexus,  p,  surrouniling  tbe  tubule.  Mid  fioslly  tcrmi- 
luiG  in  the  vein,  e.    In  this  plan  o  tcrmnal  ctpeule  is  represented. 
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proved  to  Uie  contrary,  lateral  capsules  may  exist  both  on  tabes 
which  issue  from  terminal  ones,  and  on  tubes  which  at  their 
commencement  are  joined  with  others  or  form  loops. 

According  to  Bowman,  the  epithelium  becomes  remarkably  Stractmeof 
thin  within  the  capsule,  and,  in  the  frog,  is  covered  with  cilia  ^^^^^ 
at  the  neck  of  the  dilated  portion.     By  the  same  observer,  it  is 
farther  stated,  that  neither  the  epithelium  nor  the  basement  their 
membrane  of  the  capsule  is  reflected  over  the  glomerulus,  the  25^a!^ 
vessels  of  which  therefore  lie,  as  it  were,  naked  in  the  capsular 
cavity.     Oerlach,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the  tuft  of  vessels 
as  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  continued  from 
a  similar  layer  lining  the  capsule.^ 

Veins. — Small   veins,  arising  by  numerous  venous  radicles  Veins  of 
from  the  capillary  network  of  the  kidney,  are  seen  near  the  sur-       *"dney, 
face  of  the  gland,  arranged  so  as  to  leave  between  them  minute 
spaces,  which  appear  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  bases  of  the 
so-called  pyramids  of  Ferrein.     These  vessels,  which  sometimes  arc  tome- 
have  a  stellate  arrangement  {stellula^  Verheyen,)  end  in  larger  ^jj^t^ 
Teins,  which  again  unite  into  arches  around  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids  of  Malpighi.     From  thence  venous  trunks  proceed,  in 
company  with  the  arteries,  through  the  cortical  envelope  between 
the  pyramids,  to  the  sinus  of  the  kidney.     Joining  together, 
they  escape  from  the  hilus,  and  ultimately  form  a  single  vein, 
ivhich  lies  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  ends  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava.     (See  p.  645.) 

A  number  of  vessels,  both  veins  and  arteries,  enter  the  proper  VeueU  of 
coat  of  the  kidney  from  the  cortical  substance,  and  some  supply  of^j^ney 
also  the  surrounding  cellular  or  adipose  tissue. 

Absorbents, — The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  are  numerous,  Abflorbents. 
consisting  of  a  superficial  set,  and  of  deep  lymphatics  which 
issue  from  the  hilus  with  the  blood  vessels. 

Nerves, — The   nerves  which  have   been    traced  into   these  Nepves. 
organs   are  small.     They   come  immediately  from   the   renal 


♦  Mr.  Toynbee,  whose  views  are  different  from  those  above  given,  con- 
ceives that  the  capsule  is  not  a  dilated  portion  of  a  uriniferous  tube,  but  is 
an  independent  investment,  continuous  neither  with  the  tube  nor  with  the 
bloodvessels,  but  expanded  over  and  enveloping  the  terminations  of  both. 
Further,  ho  believes  that  the  bloodvessels  passing  into  and  out  of  the  tuft 
perforate  one  end  of  this  proper  capsule,  whilst  the  uriniferous  tube  enters 
8l  the  oDDositc  point,  becomes  twisted  into  a  coil  in  contact  with  the  cod* 
voluted  blood  vessels,  and  then  again  emerges  from  the  capsule. 
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plexus  and  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve,  and  contain  filaments 
derived  from  both  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems. 

Intermediate  substance, — Bowman  has  pointed  out  the  ex- 
istence of  a  firm  granular  substance,  lying  between  and  uniting 
the  tubes,  as  well  as  the  vessels,  in  the  medullary  part  of  the 
kidney ;  he  compares  it  to  a  blastema,  and  states  that  it  is  pro- 
bably composed  of  cells.  Under  the  name  of  the  proper  paren- 
chyma of  the  kidney,  Mr.  Toynbee  has  also  described  a  sub- 
stance, composed  of  cells,  as  interposed  between  and  sur- 
rounding the  tubuli,  in  the  cortical  part  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
He  further  states,  that  the  fine  filaments  of  the  nerves  within 
the  kidney  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  connected  with  the 
intertubular  or  parenchymal  cells.* 

Development.  —  The  development  of  the  kidneys,  and  also  that  of  the 
supra-renal  eapsulcs  next  to  be  descrihed,  will  be  given  with  that  of  the 
genito-urinary  organs  generally. 

The  Urine, — This  is  a  highly  complex  fluid,  containing  in  solution  animal 
compounds  characterised  by  having  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  com- 
position, and  derived,  it  would  seem,  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues  ;  Maline 
substances,  and  cdventitious  matters  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
blood.  The  average  quantity  secreted  daily  is  about  30  fluid  ounces.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  in  health  from  1'015  to  1*030,  but  1'020  is  the 
average  standard.  It  is  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  contains  some  mucus  and 
epithelium.  One  thousand  parts  of  ordinary  urine  contain  933  pts.  of 
water,  and  67  of  solid  matter.  Of  the  latter,  20  pts.  consist  of  yreoy  the 
characteristic  nitrogenous  ingredient  of  urine  ;  17  pts.  consist  of  extract 
with  salts  soluble  in  alcohol ;  15  pts.  are  fixed  salts,  and  1  pt.  is  uric  acid. 

SUPBA-B£NAL    CAPSULES. 

The  supra-        The  supva-renal  capsules^  or  supra-renal  glands,  (glanduls 
capsules.       supra-renales  ;  capsular  supra-renales,  seu  atrabilariee  ;  renes  suc- 

*  Mr.  Qoodsir  (Lond.  and  Edin.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  May,  IB42)^ 
and  more  lately  Dr.  Johnson  (Cyclop,  of  Anat.  vol.  iv.  p.  239)  have  de- 
scribed a  fibro -cellular  framework  or  matrix  as  pervading  every  part  of  the 
renal  substance,  and  supporting  the  uriniferous  tubes  and  bloodvosBels.  We 
must  confess,  that  although  small  bundles  of  fibrous  or  cellular  tissue  are 
met  with  here  and  there  accompanying  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  kid- 
ney, we  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  continuous  pervading  stmcture 
of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The  apparently  reticular  framework  which  is  dis- 
played by  washing  a  thin  slice  of  the  kidney  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  fonncd 
by  the  basement-membrane  of  the  transversely  or  obliquely  cut  tuhc^  de- 

S rived  of  epithelium  and  connected  by  a  transparent  tissue,  which  it 
oubtless  made  up  principally  of  vessels  (although  in  the  uninjeeted  Hate, 
these  do  not  dennitely  appear)  and  has  granular  corpuscles  irrfgokriy 
dispersed  in  it. 


characters. 
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eentinriati),  are  two  gland-like  bodies,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  capsules; 
the  yertebral  coIamn«  and,  as  their  name  implies,  above  the  *!l*'' . 

*  BltUatlOD, 

kidneys.  Each  of  them  is  a  flattened,  triangular  body,  some- 
what resembling  a  cocked-hat  in  shape,  which  surmounts  the  form, 
corresponding  kidney.  Its  upper  border,  convex  and  thin,  is 
directed  inwards  and  upwards.  Its  base  or  concave  border,  connexiong, 
which  rests  upon  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  summit  of 
the  kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  is 
thick,  and  almost  always  deeply  grooved.  The  posterior  sur- 
face zests  upon  the  diaphragm.  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered 
on  the  right  side  by  the  liver,  and  on  the  left  by  the  pancreas 
and  spleen.  The  inner  border  of  the  right  supra-renal  capsule 
is  in  contact  with  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  that  of  the  left 
with  the  aorta.  The  right  capsule,  like  the  right  kidney,  is 
placed  lower  down  than  the  left. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  ^ize,  and 
and  the  left  is  usually  somewhat  narrower  at  its  base,  but 
is  longer  from  above  downwards,  and  usually  larger  than  the 
right.  They  measure  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and 
thtee-quarters  in  height,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
width  ;  their  thickness  is  from  two  to  three  lines.  The  weight  weight 
of  each  supra-renal  capsule  in  the  adult  is  from  one  to  two 
drachms. 

Besides  cellular  tissue  mixed  frequently  with  much  fat,  the  Their  outer 
snpra-renal  capsules  have  a   thin    fibrous    investment,   which  ^^*» 
also  sends  numerous  processes  into  their  interior,  accompanied 
by  many  bloodvessels.     These  processes  enter  certain  furrows, 
varying  in  depth  and  extent,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  organ 
is  marked,  especially  in  front  and  upon  its  base.     Externally, 
the  supra-renal  capsules  have  a  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
colour ;  but,  when  divided,  they  seem  to  consist  of  two  sub- 
stances, viz.  one  external  or  cortical^  which  is  of  a  deep  yellow  they  con- 
colour,  firm  and  striated,  and  forms  the  principal  mass  of  the  ^rtical* 
organ  ;  the  other  internal^  which  is  dark,  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  a  »n^  » cen- 
brownish-black  hue.      Many  anatomists  describe  a  cavity  within   stance. 
this  soft  central  substance,  but  some   attribute   the   seeming 
cavity  to  accidental  laceration  of  the  soft  substance,  while  others 
look  upon  it  as  a  venous  sinus.     The  name  of  atra-biliary  cap- 
sules, given  to  these  organs,  has  reference  to  the  dark  black 
colour  of  their  interior. 

4   I 
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The  cortical  striated  part  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  has 
been  found,  by  Mr.  Simon,  to  consist  of  distinct  closed  tubes, 
arranged  in  columnar  masses,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
of  the  organ.  These  tubes  measure,  on  an  average,  about  j^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  have  no  communication  with 
one  another,  but  each  consists  of  a  very  delicate  constituent 
membrane,  which  is  complete  on  all  sides.  The  small  blood* 
vessels  run  parallel  to  these  tubes,  frequently  anastomose  to- 
gether between  them,  and  surround  each  tube  with  a  fine  capil- 
lary network.  In  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  are  found  nucleus- 
like bodies,  mixed  with  minute  yellowish  granules,  and  oily 
particles  with  granular  matter  adhering  to  them,  also  nucleated 
cells  containing  granular  matter  and  oily  molecules.  According 
to  Mr.  Gulliver's  observations,  the  nucleated  corpuscles  or  cells 
always  exist,  in  large  numbers,  in  the  supra-renal  bodies  of 
ruminant  animals,  but  they  occur  more  sparingly  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  other  animals.  They  resemble  the  lymph 
globules  in  size,  but  are  often  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  gran* 
ules^  or  minute  spherules  (Gulliver),  form,  however,  the  chief 
constituents  of  the  substance  of  the  supra-renal  gland.     Their 

size  is  very  unequal,  varying  from  ^^Vo^'^  ^^  sTooo^^  ^'  •** 
inch,  and  averaging  about  73^^th  of  an  inch.  Their  great 
peculiarity  consists  in  their  undergoing  no  change  when  treated 
by  chemical  re-agents,  (acids,  alkalies,  and  salts,)  except- 
ing after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  The  dark  pulpy 
portion  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  supra-renal  body 
seems  to  be  principally  composed  of  a  plexus  of  minute  ramified 
veins,  surrounded  by  the  peculiar  substance  of  the  oigan,  and 
having  sometimes  amidst  them  a  central  venous  sinus.  Mr. 
Gulliver  has  frequently  found  in  the  blood  of  the  supra-renal 
veins  numerous  minute  spherules,  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  glands. 

No  excretory  duct  has  been  found  connected  with  these 
organs,  the  office  of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

Vessels. — The  supra-renal  bodies  receive  arteries  from  three 
sources,  viz.  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic,  and  the  renal  arteries. 
The  distribution  of  their  capillary  vessels  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  veifiSy  which  pass  out  from  the  centre,  are  usually  united 
into  one  for  each  organ.     The  right  vein  enters  the  vena  cava 


numerouB. 
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inferior  immediately^  \?hil8t  the  left  after  a  longer  course,  ter- 
minates in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  but  little  known.  lymphatics. 

Nerves, — The  nerves  are  exceedingly  numerous.     They  are  NerveB  are 
derived  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  ^^^ 
renal  plexuses.     According  to  Bergmann,  some  filaments  come 
from  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

THE    UBETEBS^ 

The  ureters  are  two  nearly  cylindrical  tubes,  one  right,  the  The  tmten 
other  left,  which  conduct  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  ff®  *^'*" 

'  ,  "^  tmuous 

bladder.  The  upper,  dilated,  funnel-shaped  end  of  these  from  kid- 
excretory  ducts,  called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney^  together  with  Judder 
its  branches  and  their  ultimate  divisions,  named  the  calices, 
have  already  been  described  (p.  1192).  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  the  so-called  pelvis  becomes 
gradually  contracted,  and,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  gland, 
assumes  the  name  of  ureter^  which  extends  downwards  from 
thence  to  the  posterior  and  under  part  or  base  of  the  bladder, 
into  which  viscus  the  ureters  of  both  sides  open,  after  passing 
obliquely  through  its  coats. 

The  ureters   measure   from   sixteen   to  eighteen   inches  in  their 
length,  and  their  ordinary  width  is  about  that  of  a  large  quill.  ^^^g^^» 
They  are  frequently,  however,  dilated  at  intervals,  especially 
near  their  lower  end.    The  narrowest  part  of  the  tube,  excepting 
its  orifice,  is  that  contained  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 

Each  ureter  (fig.  810,  te,)  passes,  at  first,  obliquely  down-  coune  and 
wards  and  inwards,  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  ^**°j?®^!!!? 
then  curves  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  to  reach  the  side 
and  base  of  the  bladder  (a).  In  its  whole  coiurse,  it  lies  close 
behind  or  beneath  the  peritonseum  (r),  and  is  connected  to 
neighbouring  parts  by  loose  cellular  tissue.  Superiorly,  it  rests 
upon  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is  crossed,  very  obliquely,  below  the 
middle  of  the  psoas,  by  the  spermatic  vessels,  which  descend  in 
front  of  it.  The  right  ureter  is  close  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Lower  down,  the  ureter  passes  over  the  common  iliac,  or  the 
external  iliac  vessels,  behind  the  termination  of  the  ileum  on 
the  right  side  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  on  the  left. 
Descending  into  the  pelvis,  and,  entering  the  fold  of  peritonseum, 

farming  the  corresponding  posterior  false  ligament  of  the  blad- 

4i2 
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der,  it  gains  the  lateral  part  of  the  base  of  that  viscus,  upon 
^'hich  it  runs  downwards  and  forwards,  below  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery,  and  crossed  upon  its  inner  side,  in  the  male, 
by  the  vas  deferens  (i),  which  passes  down  between  the  ureter 
and  the  bladder.  In  the  female,  the  ureters  run  along  the 
sides  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  before 
reaching  the  bladder,  and  hence  they  are  proportionally  some- 
what longer  than  in  the  male. 

Having  reached  the  base  of  the  bladder  on  each  side,  about 
two  inches  apart  from  one  another,  the  ureters  (fig.  311,  «,  u,^ 
enter  its  coats,  and  running  obliquely  through  them  for  nearly 
an  inch,  passing  at  first  through  the  muscular  coat,  and  then 
between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  open  at  length  upon  the 
inner  surface  by  two  narrow  and  oblique  slit-like  openings, 
which  are  situated,  in  the  male,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind 
the  prostate,  and  rather  more  than  that  distance  from  each 
other.  This  oblique  passage  of  the  ureter  through  the  vesical 
walls,  although  allowing  the  urine  to  flow  into  the  bladder,  has 
the  effect  of  preventing  its  return  up  the  ureter  towards  the 
kidney. 

St  ructur e,^~The  walls  of  the  ureter  are  pinkish  or  bluish  white 
in  colour.  They  consist  externally  of  a  dense,  firm,  cellular 
coat,  which  in  quadrupeds  decidedly  contracts  when  artificially 
irritated,  and  probably  contains  pale  muscular  fibres.  Accord- 
ing to  Huschke,  it  consists  of  two  layers  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
with  an  intermediate  one  composed  of  transverse  fibres.  It 
becomes  continuous  above  at  the  calices,  with  the  proper  capsule 
of  the  kidney. 

Internally,  the  ureter  is  lined  by  a  thin  and  smooth  mucous 
membrane,  which  presents  a  few  longitudinal  folds  when  the 
ureter  is  laid  open.  It  is  prolonged  above  upon  the  papillae,  and 
into  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  below  becomes  continuous  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder.  The  epithelial  particles 
are  of  the  spheroidal  or  transitional  form. 

Vessels. — The  ureter  is  supplied  with  blood  firom  small 
branches  of  the  renal,  the  spermatic,  the  internal  iliac,  and  the 
inferior  vesical  arteries.  The  veins  end  in  various  neighbouring 
vessels.  The  nerves  come  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  sper- 
matic, and  hypogastric  plexuses. 

Varieties,  "-  Sometimes  there  is  uo   funnel-shaped  expansion  of  tlie 
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ureter  at  iu  upper  end  into  a  pelvis,  but  the  caliced  unite  into  two  narrow 
tubes,  which  afterwards  coalesce.  Occasionally,  the  sepnnilion  of  lliese  two 
lubes  continues  lower  down  than  usual,  and  even  reaches  as  low  as  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  the  ureter  is  double.  In  rare  cases,  a  triple  ureter 
has  been  met  with, 

THE   URINARY    BLADDER. 

The  urinary  bladder  (vesica  urinaria)  is  tbe  hollow  mem-  jhe 
branous  and  muscular  viscua  which  receives  the   urine  poured  l>l«dder, 
into  it  through   the  ureters,  retains  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  finally  expels  it  through  the  urethra. 

During  infancy  it  is  pyrirorm,  and  is  found  in  the  abdomen,   iuiitua- 
but  in  the  adult  (fig.  810,  a,)  it  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity     ™' 
Fig.  310,* 


behind  the  pubea  (g),  and  in  front  of  the  rectum  (6)  in  the 
male ;  but  separated  from  that  intestine  by  the  uterus  and 
vagina  in  the  female. 

♦  Lateral  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  male  pelvis.  (Quain's  Artetiea,  PI. 
LX.)  a.  Bladder,  b,b'.  Itectum.  r.  Membranous  portioti  of  the  urethra. 
d.  Section  of  left  cms,  or  corpus  eavemoaum.  e.  Bulbous  extremity  of  cor- 
pus spongiosum  or  bulb  of  urethra,  f.  Cowpcr's  gland,  g.  Section  of  body 
ofpubes.  A.  Sphincter  ani  muscle,  i.  Part  otlcfl  vaa  deferens,  m.  Articular 
eur&ce  of  sacrum,  n.  Spine  of  left  iEcIiium  sawn  off.  o.  Coccyx,  p  Pros- 
tate gland.  r,r.  Pcritonsum.  K,  Cul-de-sac  between  bladder  and  rectum. 
M.  Left  ureter,    v.  Left  vesicula  scminalis. 
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The  size  and  shape  of  the  bladder,  its  position  in  the  abdo- 
mino-pelvic  cavity,  and  its  relations  to  surrounding  parts,  vary 
greatly,  according  to  its  state  of  distension  or  collapse.  When 
quite  empty,  the  bladder  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  appearing  as 
a  triangular  sac,  flattened  before  and  behind,  having  its  base 
turned  downwards  and  attached,  whilst  its  apex  reaches  up  be- 
hind the  symphysis  pubis.  When  slightly  distended,  it  is  still 
contained  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  has  a  rounded  form  ;  but 
when  completely  filled,  it  rises  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
becomes  ovoidal,  or  egg-shaped,  its  larger  end,  which  is  also 
called  the  base,  or  inferior  fundus,  being  directed  downwards 
and  backwards  towards  the  rectum  in  the  male  and  the  vagina 
in  the  female;  and  its  smaller  end  or  summit,  or  superior 
fundus,  pointing  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen.  The  long  axis  of  the  distended  bladder  is  there- 
fore inclined  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  in  a  line  directed  from  the  coccyx  to  some  point 
between  the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus.  In  being  gradually 
distended,  the  bladder  curves  slightly  forwards,  so  that  it 
becomes  more  convex  behind  than  in  front,  and  its  upper  end  is 
by  degrees  turned  more  and  more  towards  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Lastly,  the  bladder,  when  filled,  appears  slightly 
compressed  from  before  backwards,  so  that  its  diameter  in  that 
direction  is  less  than  from  side  to  side.  Its  longest  diametex 
in  the  male  is  from  base  to  summit,  but  in  the  female,  its 
breadth  is  greater  than  its  height ;  and  its  capacity  is  said  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  larger  than  in  the  former  sex.  The  portion  of 
the  bladder  situated  between  the  base  and  the  summit  is  often 
called  the  body. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  this  organ,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  base,  is  a  naftrow  funnel-shaped  portion, 
named  the  cervix,  or  neck,  which  fonns  the  outlet  of  the  bladder, 
and  serves  also  to  attach  it  below  to  the  urethra.  While  firecly 
moveable  in  all  other  directions  upon  surrounding  parts,  the 
bladder  is  still  further  fixed  below  to  the  inside  of  the  pelvis, 
by  certain  reflections  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  named  the  true 
ligaments  of  the  bladder.  It  is  supported,  moreover,  by  firm 
cellular  connections  with  the  rectum  or  vagina,  according  to  the 
sex,  also  by  the  two  ureters,  tfte  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries, 
and  the  urachus,  by  numerous  blood-vessels,  and,  lastly,  by  a 
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partial  co?eiing  of  the  pcritonseuro^  ^vbich,  as  it  is  being  reflected 

to  or  from  this  organ  in  different  directions,  forms  certain  folds 

or  duplicatures,  named  the  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.     All  and  fiUse 

these  parts  will  now  be  separately  described,  as  well  as  the  rela-  "8*°*«'*** 

tions  of  the  different  surfaces  of  the  bladder  itself,  supposed  to 

be  moderately  distended. 

The  anterior  surface  is  entirely  destitute  of  peritonseum,  and  The  front 
is  placed  behind  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,  the  sub-  ^^^ 
pubic  ligament,  the  symphysis  and  body  of  the  pubes,  and,  if 
the  organ  be  full,  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  connected  to  these  parts  by  loose  cellular 
tissue,  and  to  the  back  of  the  pubes  by  two  strong  bands  of  the 
vesical  &scia,  named  the  anterior  true  ligaments.  This  surface 
of  the  bladder  may  be  punctured  above  the  pubes  without 
wounding  the  peritonseum.  In  the  female,  the  front  of  the 
bladder  corresponds,  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  with  the 
part  of  the  vulva  between  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  the 
clitoris. 

The    summit  (sometimes   named  the  superior  fundus)   is  The  sum- 
connected  to   the  anterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  median   cord,  "**  ®r 
named  the  urachus^  which  is  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  fundus. 
mixed  near  the  bladder  with  some  muscular  fibres.     This  cord,  The 
which  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends,  passes  upwards  from  the 
apex  of  the  bladder  behind  the  linea  alba,  and  in  front  of  the 
peritoneeum,  to  reach  the  umbilicus,  where  it  becomes  blended 
with  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  found  in  that  situation.      The 
tuachus  is  the  vestige  of  a  foetal  structure,  to  which  we  shall 
have  again  to  advert.     Two  other  rounded  cords  formed  by  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  found  one  on  each  side  of 
the  urachus,  also  ascend  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.     In 
front  of  these  three  cords,  the  summit  of  the  bladder  has  no 
peritoneeal  covering,  and  when  the  viscus  is  filled,  touches  the 
abdominal  parietes.  Behind  them,  on  the  other  hand,  it  receives 
a  covering  from  that  serous  membrane,  and  has  a  few  convolutions 
of  the  small  intestine  resting  upon  it. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  is  entirely  free,  and  Posterior 
covered  everywhere  by  the  peritonaeum  (r),  which  is  prolonged  JSJJ[J^f*|[ 
also  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  base  of  the  bladder.     In  the  free. 
male,  this  sur&ce  is  in  contact  with  the  rectum  (&),  and  in  the 
female  with  the  uterus,  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine 
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descending  between  it  and  those  parts,  unless  the  bladder  be 
very  full.  Beneath  the  peritonseum,  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
portion  of  this  surface,  is  found  a  part  of  the  vas  deferens  (t). 

The  sides  of  the  bladder,  which,  when  it  is  distended,  are 
rounded  and  prominent,  are  each  of  them  crossed  obliquely  by 
the  cord  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  which  springs  pos- 
teriorly from  the  superior  vesical  artery,  and  runs  forwards  and 
upwards  towards  the  summit  of  the  bladder.  Behind  and  above 
this  cord  the  side  of  the  bladder  is  covered  by  the  peritonaeum, 
but  below  and  in  front  of  it  the  peritonseum  does  not  reach  the 
bladder,  which  is  here  connected  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  containing  fat,  and,  near  its  anterior  and 
lower  part,  by  a  broad  expansion  from  the  vesical  &scia.  The 
vas  deferens  (t)  crosses  over  the  lower  part  of  this  lateral  tor- 
face,  from  before,  backwards  and  downwards,  and  turning  over 
the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  descends  upon  the  inner  aide 
of  the  ureter  (i/)  along  the  posterior  surface  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder. 

The  base  or  fundus  (bas  fond ;  inferior  fundus),  is  the 
widest  and  most  depending  part  of  the  bladder,  and  demands 
special  attention.  It  is  directed  somewhat  backwards  as  well  as 
downwards,  and  differs  in  its  relations  to  other  parts  according 
to  the  sex.  In  the  male  it  rests  upon  the  second  portion  of 
the  rectum  (6'),  and  is  covered  posteriorly  for  a  short  space  by 
the  peritonaeum,  which,  however,  is  soon  reflected  backwards 
from  it  upon  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  the  recto-vesical  pouch 
or  cul'de-sac  (r ).  In  front  of  the  line  of  reflection  of  the 
serous  membrane,  the  base  of  the  bladder  presents  a  triangular 
surface,  destitute  of  peritonaeum,  and  separated  from  the  rectum 
by  some  dense  (ibro-cellular  tissue  only,  which  adheres  to  both 
organs.  This  triangular  surface  (6g.  311),  is  bounded  at  the 
sides  by  the  vasa  dcferentia  (t)  and  vesiculse  seminales  (s), 
which  are  here  firmly  attached  to  the  bladder,  as  they  converge 
forwards  to  the  prostate  gland  (p) ;  behind,  it  is  limited 
(at  the  line  a)  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritonaeum  at  the  cul- 
de-sac,  whilst  its  apex  in  front  touches  the  prostate  gland.  It 
is  in  this  space,  which  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts  is  by  no 
means  so  large  as  it  appears  after  they  are  disturbed  in  dissec- 
tion, that  the  bladder  may  be  punctured  from  the  rectum  with- 
out injury  to  the  peritonaeum.     In  the  female^  the  base  of  the 


Fig.  311  • 
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bladder  is  of  less  extent,  and  does  not  reach  so  low  down  ia  tbe  adhere*  to 
pelvia  as  in  tlie  male  ;   for  it  rests  against  the  lower  part  of  the  ™B™^ 
anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
both  of  which  organs  intervene  between  it  and  the  rectum.    This 
part  of  the  bladder  adiicrcs  to  the  vagina,  but  the  peritoneeum 
forms  a  pouch  between  it  and  the  uterus. 

The  cervix  or  neck  The  tenii 
of  the  bladder,  situ-  ''""^■ 
ated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  sur- 
face, and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  base, 
is  the  constricted  por- 
tion which  is  directly 
continuous  with  the 
urethra.  In  the  fe- 
male it  is  free,  being 
merely  surrounded  by 
cellular  tissue  and 
blood-vessels,  but  in 
the  male  it  becomes 
encircled  by  the  pros- 
tate gland.  In  the 
male  also.  It  is  nearly 
horizontal,  or  even 
slightly  oblique  in  an  upward  direction,  owing  to  the  fiindus  of 
the  bladder  being  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  but  in  the 
female  its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  for 
the  cervix  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  female  bladder,  and  such  is 
also  the  case  in  male  infants.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  sup- 
ported in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  vesical  fascia. 

Ligaments   of  the   bladder. — The    true  ligaments   of   the  "P"  *^ 
bladder,  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  lateral,  arc  all 

*  Bmo  of  the  male  blodder  dissected  (Haller).  a'.  Line  of  reflection  of 
the  peritonsum  from  tlic  base  of  the  bladder,  b.  Part  covered  by  the 
pcritoniEUTn,  tlie  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  bcin^  Been  through  the  serous 
coat.  1.  Left  tse  deferens,  cmllng  in  r,  the  Iclt  cjaculatory  uuct.  t.  Left 
Tcsicula  seminalis,  also  joining  the  same  duct.  The  right  vas  deferens,  and 
the  right  seminal  vesicle  (which  ia  marked  i,  i,  and  is  unravelled),  are  also 
seen.  p.  Under  side  of  prostate  ^knd.  hi.  Pottmn  of  membranous  part  of 
uretbia.    «,  u.  The  nretcis,  the  nght  one  being  turned  aside. 
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derived  irom  the  vesical  portion  of  the  recto- vesical  fascia.    The 
are  the  two  anterior  ligaments,  one  right,  the  other  left,  are  two  strong 
aiitenor,      ^l,itigh  bands  which  pass  from  the  back  of  the  pubes  to  the 
front   of  the  neck  and   lower  part    of    the    anterior    surface 
of  the  bladder.     A  few  of  the  pale  vesical  muscular  fibres  are 
prolonged  into  them,  and  hence  thej  are  considered  by  some  as 
tendons  of  attachment  for  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder. 
orpubo-       In  the  male,  these  anterior  ligaments  (^pubo-prostaticMgameniBJy 
pros    ic,     j^  passing  backwards,  first  reach  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate 
and  cover  in  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levatores  ani,  which  spread 
out  on  that  gland  and  form  the  levatores  prostatas.     Between 
the  two  ligaments  is  a  cellular  interval,  in  which  are  found 
and  the  two  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  or  of  the  clitoris.  The  lateral  liga* 
^  ments,  much  broader  and  thinner  than  the  anterior,  are  the  late- 

ral portions  of  the  vesical  fitscia,  which  proceed  inwards  to  be 
fixed  to  the  neck  and  side  of  the  bladder,  and  (in  the  male)  to 
the  side  of  the  prostate.     (See  page  445.) 
The  &]se  Peritonaal  folds  or  false  ligaments. — These  are  five  in  num- 

ligaments     j^gj.^     r^^^  ^f  them,  named  po«/^rtor  false  ligaments^  or  recto* 
posterior,      Vesical  folds,  (plicae  semilunares ;    Douglas,)  run  forward  in 
the  male  along  the  sides  of  the  rectum  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral    aspect   of  the   bladder,    curving    upwards   when   this 
latter  is  distended,  and  bounding  the  sides  of  the  recto-vesical 
cul-de-sac    of    the   peritonaeum.       In  the  female,    these  pos- 
terior folds   pass  forward  from   the  sides   of  the  uterus,  and 
two  lateral,  are  Comparatively   small.      The   two   lateral  false   ligaments 
extend  from  the  iliac  fossae  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder ;    the 
and  one       superior  false  ligament  (ligamentum  suspensorium)  formed  by 
supenor.      ^jjg  projection  of  the  ascending  part  of  the  epigastric  arteries 
and  the  urochus,  into  a  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  reaches 
from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 
The  inner         Internal  surface, — On  opening  the  bladder,  its  internal  sur- 
Wadde/      ^^^  *®  found  to  be  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  so 
loosely  attached  to  the  other  coats,  that  in  the  flaccid  condition 
of  the  organ  it  is  nearly  everywhere  thrown  into  small  wrinkles 
or  folds,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  distended. 
Besides  these,  the  interior  of  the  bladder  is  often  marked  by 
reticular  elevations  or  ridges,  corresponding  with  the  fiisciculi  of 
the  muscular  coat. 

At  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  is  seen  the 
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orifice  leading  from  its  neck  into  the  urethra,  around  which  the  the  orifice 
mucous  membrane  is  corrugated  longitudinally  (see  fig.  816).  J^^*^ 
Immediately  behind  the  urethral  opening,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fundus,  is  a  small  smooth  triangular  surface,  having  its  apex 
turned  forwards,  which,  owing  to   the  firmer  adhesion   of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  never  presents  any 
rugfiB,  even  when  the  bladder  is  empty.     This  surface  is  named 
the  trigone  (trigone  vesical;  trigonum  vesicae,  Lieutaud);  at  its  The  trigone, 
posterior  angles  are  the  orifices   of  the  two  ureters,  situated 
about  If  inch  from  each  other,  and  about  1^  inch  firom  the 
anterior  angle,  which  corresponds  with,  the  opening  into  the  and  open- 
urethra.     At  the  last  named  point  is  found  a  slight  elevation  of  ^^°|[^ 
the  mucous  surface,  named  the  uvula  vesica  (luette  vesicale),  The  nvula 
which  projects  from  below  into  the  urethral  orifice.     In  the  ▼«•»«». 
female,  the  trigone  is  small,  and  the  uvula  indistinct.     In  the  Differences 
male,  this  last-named  elevation  lies  a  little  in  advance  of  the  }l^  ^^? 

..11  lemale. 

middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  and  is  sometimes  prolonged  on 
the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  It  is  formed 
by  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue.  It  can  scarcely  act 
as  a  valve  to  the  urethral  orifice,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  much 
enlarged,  and  then  obstructs  that  passage. 

The  aides  of  the  trigone,  especially  when  the  muscular  coat  Boundfiries 
of  the  bladder  is  strong,  are  bounded  by  two  slight  ridges,  which  ®^.^^® 
pass  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  to  the  orifices  of  the 
ureters,  and  indicate  the  course  of  two  small  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres.  A  prolongation  of  each  of  these  ridges  beyond  the  open- 
ings of  the  ureters  is  sometimes  seen,  caused,  it  would  appear, 
merely  by  the  lower  ends  of  those  canals,  as  they  pass  obliquely 
through  the  parietes  of  the  bladder.  The  posterior  boundary 
of  the  trigone  is  slightly  curved,  its  concavity  being  directed 
backwards. 

Structure.^^The  bladder  is  composed  of  a  serous^  a  muscular j  strnetore 
and  a  mucous  coat,  united  together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  sup-  of  l»Iadder ; 
plied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  serous  ot  peritoneal  coat  is  a  partial  covering,  investing  iu  serous 
only  the  posterior  and  upper  half  of  the  bladder,  and  reflected  ^^^* 
from  its  summit,  sides,  and  under  surface,  in  the  manner  already 
described  in  detail. 

The  muscular  coat. — This  consists  of  bundles  of  pale  un-  iu  mascu- 
striped  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  two      *^^ 
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consists  of 
external 
longitadi- 
nal  fibres, 


of  which 
some  form 
the  detru- 
sor muscle, 

and  of 
internal 
circular 
fibres. 


some  form- 
ing the 
sphincter 
muscle. 

The  ureters 
have  special 
fibres. 


principal  but  imperfect  layers,  distinguished,  from  their  position 
and  direction,  into  the  external  or  longitudinal,  and  the  internal^ 
transverse  or  circular. 

The  external  or  longitudinal  fibres  are  most  distinctly  marked 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bladder.  Com- 
mencing in  front  from  the  neck  of  the  organ,  from  the  anterior 
true  ligaments,  and,  in  the  male,  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
prostate  gland,  they  may  be  traced  upwards  along  the  anterior 
surface  to  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  whence  they  may  be  fol- 
lowed down  over  the  posterior  surface  and  base  to  the  under  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  they  become  attached  to  the 
prostate  in  the  male,  and  to  the  front  of  the  vagina  in  the  female. 
Upon  the  sides  of  the  bladder  the  longitudinal  fasciculi  run  more 
or  less  obliquely,  and  often  intersect  one  another :  in  the  male 
they  reach  the  sides  of  the  prostate.  At  the  summit  a  few  are 
continued  along  the  urachus.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  taken 
together,  constitute  what  has  been  named  the  detrusor  urina 
muscle. 

The  internal  or  circular  fibres  are,  for  the  most  part,  trans- 
verse, but,  upon  the  body  of  the  bladder  are  scattered  very  thinly 
and  irregularly,  having  various  arrangements  in  different  blad- 
ders. Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  organ,  they  assume  a  more 
decidedly  circular  course,  and  upon  the  fundus  and  trigone  form 
a  tolerably  regular  layer.  Close  to  and  around  the  cervix, 
immediately  behind  the  prostate  in  the  male,  they  densely  encircle 
the  orifice,  and  constitute  what  has  been  named  the  sphincter 
vesica^  which,  however,  is  not  distinct  from  the  other  circular 
fibres. 

The  muscles  of  the  ureters  are  the  two  muscular  bundles, 
sometimes  more  clearly  seen  than  at  others  (and  especially  in 
male  subjects),  which  pass  obliquely  from  behind  the  opening  of 
the  urethra,  or  from  the  uvula,  backwards  and  outwards  to  the 
orifices  of  the  ureters.  In  the  male,  these  bundles  meet  behind 
the  prostate,  and  there  end  by  fibrous  tissue  in  the  middle  lobe 
of  that  gland.  They  were  known  to  Morgagni,  but  have  more 
recently  been  fully  described  under  the  name  of  the  "  muscles 
of  the  ureters^'  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  supposed  that,  during  the 
contraction  of  the  bladder,  they  might  maintain  the  due  obli- 
quity of  the  lower  end  of  the  ureters,  necessary  to  prevent 
reflux  of  urine  into  these  tubes ;  others  have  thought  that  they 
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might  facilitate  the  flow  of  urine  into  the  bladder  by  stretching 
the  ureters  and  their  orifice  downwards. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  forms  so  incomplete  a  Muscular 
covering,  that  when  the  organ  is  much  distended,  intervals  arise  ^^^^JJ^^ 
in  which  the  walls  of  the  organ  are  very  thin ;  and  should  the  layer, 
internal  or  mucous  lining  protrude  in  any  spot  through  the  occasional 
muscular  bundles,  a  sort  of  hernia  is  produced,  which  may  go  on  ^JlJJSi^u! 
increasing,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  vesical  sacculus,  or 
appendix  loesica^  the  bladder  thus  affected  being  termed  saccu- 
lated.    Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fasciculi,  which  is  liable 
to  occur  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  other  affections  impeding 
the  issue  of  the  urine,  gives  rise  to  that  condition  named  the  Fa«jiculat- 
fasciculated   bladder,  in  which  the  interior  of  the  organ  is 
marked  by  strong  reticulated  ridges  or  columns. 

Next  to  the  muscular  coat,  between  it  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  latter,  is  a 
well-marked   layer   of  cellular   tissue,   frequently  named   the 
cellular^   or   vascular   coat.     This  submucous   cellular   layer  xbecallu- 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  coiled  fibres  of  elastic  larcoat. 
tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  soft,  smooth,  and  Themncoua 
of  a  pale  rose-colour.     It  is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  ™^  '*"** 
ureten  and  kidneys,  and  below  with  that  lining  the  urethra.    It 
adheres  but  loosely  to  the  muscular  tissue,  except  at  the  tri- 
gone, where  it  is  in  consequence  always  smooth.     There  are  no 
villi  upon  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  but  it  is  provided  with 
minute  follicles,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.     It  is  covered  with  an  epithelium,  the  itsepi- 
particles  of  which  are  intermediate  in  form  between  those  of  *^®^""* 
the   columnar   and  squamous   varieties.     The   vesical    mucus 
(according  to  Mandl)  is  alkaline,  and  appears  to  contain  alkaline 
and  earthy  phosphates. 

Vessels. — The  superior  vesical  arteries  are  the   remaining  Veiical 
pervious  portions  of  the  hypogastrics ;   in  the  adult  they  appear  *^*^**' 
as  branches  of  the  internal  iliac.     The  inferior  vesical  arteries 
are  usually  derived  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac.     The  uterine  arteries  also  send  branches  to  the  bladder  in 
the  female.     The  neck  and  base  of  the  organ  appear  to  be  the 
most  vascular  portions.     The  veins  form  large  plexuses  around  veins, 
the  neck,  sides  and  base  of  the  bladder ;  they  eventually  pass 
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absorbents,  iDto  tbe  internal  iliac  Teins.  The  lymphatics  follow  %  similar 
and  nerves.  gQUj-g^,  The  fitrvts  are  derived  partly  from  the  hypogastric 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  partly  from  the  sacral  plexus  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  former  are  said  to  be  chiefly 
distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  whilst  the  spinal 
nerves  may  be  traced  to  its  neck  and  base. 


The 
orethn. 


In  the 
female, 

its  length, 


and  direc- 
tion. 


The  ex- 
ternal 
orifice 
or  meatus. 


Mucoos 
membrane* 


THE   UfiETHRA. 

The  urethra  is  a  membranous  tube  directed  in  the  median 
line  from  behind  forwards,  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  by 
one  extremity  it  is  continuous  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by 
the  other  it  opens  externally.  In  the  female^  it  serves  simply 
as  the  excretory  passage  for  the  urine ;  in  the  male^  it  conducts 
also  the  seminal  fluid. 

a.  The  female  urethra^  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
sex,  is  very  short,  representing  only  the  commencing  part  of  the 
male  passage.  It  is  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
but  is  wide  and  capable  of  great  distension ;  its  <mlinary 
diameter  is  about  three  or  four  lines,  but  it  enlarges  towards  its 
vesical  orifice.  The  direction  of  this  canal  is  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  it  is  slightly  curved  and  concave  upwards.  It  lies 
embedded  in  the  upper  or  rather  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
from  which  it  cannot  be  separated ;  the  two  passages  both  per- 
forate the  triangular  ligament ;  the  upper  one,  or  urethra, 
is  covered  by  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  bladder. 

The  external  orifice,  or  meatus  urinarivs,  opens  in  the  vulva, 
beneath  the  symphysis  pubis,  nearly  an  inch  below  and  behind 
the  clitoris,  between  the  nymphas  and  immediately  above  the 
entrance  to  the  vagina.  It  will  be  again  noticed  with  the  other 
parts  in  the  vulva.  From  its  orifice,  which  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  canal,  it  passes  upwards  and  backwards  between 
the  crura  of  the  clitoris  and  behind  the  pubcs,  gradually 
enlarging  into  a  funnel-shaped  opening  as  it  approaches  and 
joins  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  There  is  also*  a  dilatation  in 
the  floor  of  the  canal,  just  within  the  meatus. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  whitish,  except  near  the  orifice ;  it 
is  raised  into  longitudinal  plicse,  which  are  not  entirely  oblite- 
rated by  distension,  especially  one  which  is  particularly  marked 
on  the  lower  or  posterior  surface  of  the  urethra.  Near  the 
bladder  the  membrane  is  soft  and  pulpy,  with  many  tubular 
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mucous  glands.     Lower  down  these  increase  in  size  and  lie  in 
groups,  between  the  longitudinal  folds,  and  immediately  within 
and  around  the  orifice,  the  lips  of  which  are  eleyated,  are  several  The  mucous 
larger  and  wider  crypts.  glandi. 

The  lining  membrane  is  covered  with  a  scaly  epithelium,  but  The  epi- 
higher  up  near  the  bladder  the  particles  become  spheroidal.  *  ®  "™» 
The  submucous  cellular  tissue  contains  elastic  fibres.  Outside 
this  there  is  a  highly  vascular  structure,  in  which  are  many 
laige  veins.  Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  the  female  urethra  is  embraced  by  the  fibres 
of  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle,  which  will  be  hereafter 
described  (p.  1231). 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  female  urethra  are  very  nume-  vessels  and 
rous,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  the  "®'^*** 
vagina. 

6.  The  male  urethra  is  much  longer,  and  its  anatomy  more  Th«  ™aJ« 
complex;  from  its  additional  function  and  anatomical  con-  elsewhere 
nexions,  the  description  of  it  is  most  conveniently  associated  ^«8cnl)ed. 
with  that  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
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THE  MALE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

Male  The  male  organs  of  generation  consist  of  the  testes  and  their 

organs.         excretory  apparatus,  the  prostate  and    Cowper^s  glands^  and 

the  penis,  with  the  urethra  or  genito-urimiry  passage. 

Taking  the  organs  according  to  their  local  connection  with 

parts  previously  described,  rather  than  in  a  physiological  order, 

we  commence  with 

THE    PHOSTATE    GLAND. 

Thcproftate       The  prostate  gland  (from  T^iffTfjfLi,  to  stand  before ;   fig. 

gland;  g^Q^   ^j   jg  ^  g^^  glandular  body,   very  much  resembling  a 

chestnut  in   shape  and  size,    which    surrounds    the    neck    of 

itsBituation  the  bladder  and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  and  is 
placed  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  between  and  below  the  pubes  and 
behind  the  triangular  ligament.  It  has  been  compared  to  a 
truncated  cone,  compressed  from  above  downwards,  having  its 
broader  part  or  base  turned  backwards  and  upwards  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,   and  its  blunted   apex   in    the   opposite 

and  size.  direction  towards  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  It 
usually  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  at  its  widest 
part,  an  inch  or  rather  more  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  or  thickness.  Its  ordinary 
weiglit  is  about  six  drachms. 

luconncc-         The  anterior  or  upper,  surface  of  the  prostate  is  flattened  and 

tions  above,  jjjjjp|.^j^j  ^j^jj  ^  slight  longitudinal  furrow :  it  is  about  half  an 
inch  or  rather  more  beneath  the  pubic  symphysis,  and,  as  well 
as  the  sides  of  the  gland,  is  connected  to  the  pubic  arch  by  a 
reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  forming  the  pubo-prostatic  liga- 

below,  ments  or  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder.     The  posterior  or 

under  surface  (fig.  311)  is  smooth,  and  is  marked  by  a  slight 
depression,  or  by  two  grooves,  which  meet  in  fironi,  and  cone- 
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gpond  with  the  course  of  the  seminal  ducts,  as  well  as  mark  the 
limits  of  the  lateral  lobes  in  this  situation  ;  it  is  closely  united 
to  the  rectum,  just  before  the  bowel  turns  downwards  to  reach 
the  anus^  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  which  is  destitute  of 
fat ;  so  that   this  surface  of  the  gland  and  also  its  posterior 
border,  can  be  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  intestine. 
The  sides  are  convex  and  prominent,  and  are  slung  as  it  were  and  at 
by  the  anterior  portions  of  the  levatorcs  ani  muscles,  which  ^®"^«*- 
pass  down,  on  either  side,  from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  ante- 
rior ligament  of  the  bladder,  and  spread  out  on  the  sides  of  the 
prostate.     This  part  of  each  levator  ani  is  occasionally  sepa-  lu  levator 
rated  from  the   rest  of  the  muscle  by  cellular  tissue ;    it  has  ™"'^^®' 
been  named  levator  prostata  (p.  1054).  The  base  of  the  gland  is 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  is  notched  in  the  middle :    its 
apex  is  turned  towards  the  triangular  ligament.     As  already 
stated,  the  prostate  encloses  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  commencement  of  the  urethra.      The  canal  runs  nearer  to  The  urethra 
the  upper  than  to  the  under  surface  of  the  gland,  so  that  in  {hJ^JSgh  it, 
general  it  is  about  two  lines  distant  from  the  former  and  four 
from  the  latter;  but  it  frequently  differs  greatly  in  this  respect. 
The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,   and  is  dilated  in  the  middle;  it  contains  the 
vcrumontanum  and  the  openings  of  the  seminal  and  prostatic 
ducts,  to  be  afterwards  noticed.     The  common  seminal  ducts, 
which  pass  forwards  from  the  vcsiculsD  seminal es,  also  go  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  prostate,  enclosed  in  a  special  canal,  and 
open  into  the  urethra.      This  gland  is  usually  described  as  con- 
sisting of  three  lobes,  two  of  which  placed  laterally  and  sepa-  The  lohos 
rated  behind  by  the  posterior  notch,  are  of  equal  size ;   the  "®  ^^^'^ 
third,  or  middle  lobe,  is  a  smaller  rounded   or  triangular  mass, 
intimately  connected  with  the  other  two,  and  fitted  in  between 
them  on  the  under  side,  lying  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  the  immediately  adjacent  part  of  the  urethra.     This   third 
lobe  is  exposed  by  turning  down  the  seminal  vesicles  and  ducts, 
between    which    and    the  cervix  vesica?  it  is  placed.     When 
rather  prominent  in  the  bladder,  it  corresponds  to  the  elevation 
already  described  in  that  organ,  and  named  the  uvula  vesicae ; 
and  when  much  enlarged,  it  projects  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede 
or  prevent  the  evacuation  of  the  urine. 

Structure, — The  prostate  is  enclosed  in  a  dense  fibrous  coat.  The  coats 
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of  the  wliich  is  continuous  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  with  the 

gland;         posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  rather  difficult 
either  to  tear  or  cut.     Mr.  Adams  describes  the  fibrous  capsule 
as  divisible  into  two  layers,  between  which  the  prostatic  plexus 
of  veins  is  enclosed.*     The  substance  of  the  gland   is  spongy 
and  more  yielding ;  its  colour  is  reddish  grey,  or  sometimes  of 
itsducta       ^  brownish  hue.      It  consists   of  numerous  small   follicles  or 
and  fol-        terminal  vesicles  opening  into  elongated  canals,  which  unite  into 
'  a  smaller  number  of  excretory  ducts.     These  appear  as  pores  or 

whitish  streaks,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  exposed 
on  a  section.     The  epithelium  in  the  vesicular  terminations  is 
thin  and  squamous,  whilst  in  the  canals  it  is  columnar.     The 
capillary  bloodvessels  spread  out  as  usual  on  the  ducts  and  clus- 
ters of  vesicles,  and  their  different  elements   are    united    ty 
areolar  tissue,  and  supported  by  processes  of  the  deep  layer  of 
their  open-    the  fibrous  capsule  (Adams).     The  ducts  open  by  from  twelve 
injfs  in  the    ^o  twenty  or  more  orifices  upon  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  as  will 
presently  be  noticed  together  with  other  parts  to  be  seen  in  the 
prostatic  portion  of  that  canal. 
Vessels  and        Vessels  and  Nerves,      The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches 
nenes.         ^^  ^|^^  vcsical,  hscmorrhoidal,  and  pudic  arteries.     Its  veins  form 
a  plexus  around  the  sides  and  base  of  the  gland,  which  is  parti- 
cularly marked  in  old  subjects.     These  veins  communicate  in 
front  with  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  behind  with  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac  vein.      According  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  l}Tn- 
phatics,  like   the  veins,  are  seen  ramifying  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  fibrous  capsule.     The  nerves  are  derived  fix)m  the 
hypogastric  plexus. 

Fluid  of  the       Prostatic  fluid.      This  is  mixed  with  the  seminal  fluid  during  emission ; 

prostate.  as  obtained  from  the  human  prostate  soon  after  death,  it  has  a  milky  aspect, 
which  is  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  admixture  of  a  large  number  of 
epithelial  cells,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that,  as  discharged  during  life,  it  is 
more  transparent.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the  prostatic  fluid  has 
an  acid  reaction,  and  presents,  under  the  microecope,  numerous  molecules^ 
epithelial  particles,  both  squamous  and  columnar,  and  granular  nuclei,  about 
33^  inch  in  diameter.  As  age  advances,  this  gland  is  dispoBC^d  to  become 
enlarged  ;  and  its  ducts  often  contain  small  round  concretions  about  the 
size  of  a  millet  seed,  which  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  anhnal 
matter. 


Cyclop,  of  Anat.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  147. 
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The  penis,  vhich  supports  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra  in  The  penU, 
the  male,  is  composed  principally  of  an  erectile  tissue,  occupying 
three  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  compartments,  or  forming  three 
bodies  (corpora),  as  they  are  termed.     Of  these,  two,  named  composed 
corpora  cavernosa  pentSy  placed  side  by  side,  form  the  principal  corpora. 
part  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  other,  situated  behind  or  beneath 
the  two  preceding,  surrounds  the  canal  of  the  urethra ;  it  is 
hence  named  corpus  cavernosum  urethra  or  corpus  spongiosum. 

The  penis  is  attached  behind  to  the  front  of  the  pubes,  and 
to  the  pubic  arch,  by  what  is  termed  the  root ;  in  front  it  ends  its  root, 
in  an  enlai^ement  named  the  glans.     The  intermediate  portion  g^'> 
or  body  of  the  penis,  owing  to  the  relative  position  of  its  three 
compartments,  has  three  sides,  and  three  rounded  borders ;  its 
widest  side  is  turned  upwards  and  forwards,  and  is  named  the  and 
dorsum.     The  entire  organ  is  invested  by  the  common  integU"  *^®""°*' 
mentj  which  will  be  immediately  noticed.     The  glans  penis,  Thcglans; 
which  is  slightly  compressed  above  and  below,  presents  at  its 
summit  a  vertical  fissure,  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra ;  its 
base,  which  is  wider  than  the  body  of  the  penis,  forms  a  rounded 
projecting  border,  named  the  corona  glandisy  behind  which  is  a  iu  corona 
constriction  named  the  cervix ;  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  ^^  c«r^«' 
glans  thus  marked  off  passes  down  on  each  side  of  the  under 
surface,  and  ends  behind  the  urethral  opening,  on  the  sides  of  a 
median  fold  of  skin,  named  ih^fnenum. 

The  Integuments.     The  prepi/cc  or  foreskin  (prseputium)  is  The  prepuce 
a  loose  circular  fold  of  skin,  which  is  attached  around  the  penis  |[y[jQ  f®" 
behind  the  cervix,  and  covers  the  glans.     The  integument  of 
the  penis,  which  is  continued  from   that  upon  the  pubes  and 
scrotum,  forms  a  close  and  simple  investment,  as  far  as  the  neck 
of  the  glans.     At  this  part  it  leaves  the  surface  and  is  doubled 
up  to  form  the  prepuce.     The  inner  layer  of  this  fold  returns 
to  the  penis  behind  the  cervix,  where  it  is  firmly  attached,  and 
becoming  thus  again  adherent,  is  continued  forwards  over  the 
corona  and  glans,  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  where  it 
meets  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  behind 
that  orifice  forms  the  franum  of  the  prepuce.     Upon  the  body  itefranum, 
of  the  penis  the  skin  is  very  thin,  entirely  free  from  fet,  and, 
excepting  at  the  root,  from  hairs  also,  in  these  respects  differing 
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remarkably  from  tliat  on  tlic  pubcs,  which  is  thick,  covers  a  large 
cushion  of  fat,  and,  after  puberty,  is  beset  with  hairs :  the  skin 
of  the  penis  is  moreover  very  moveable  and  distensible,  and  is 
dark  in  colour.  At  the  free  margin  of  the  prepuce  the  integu- 
ment changes  its  character,  and  approaches  to  that  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  being  red,  thin,  and  moist.  Numerous  lenticular 
glands  are  collected  around  the  cervix  of  the  penis  and  corona ; 
The  glands  they  are  named  the  glands  of  Tyson  (glandulse  Tysoni,  vel  odori- 
0  yson.  f(»fr^»)^  and  secrete  a  sebaceous  matter  of  a  peculiar  odour  {smegma 
praputii)  which  appears  to  contain  caseine,  and  easily  runs  into 
decomposition.  Upon  the  glans  penis  the  membrane  again 
changes  its  character ;  it  ceases  to  contain  glands,  but  its  papilla; 
are  highly  developed  and  extremely  sensitive,  and  it  adheres  most 
intimately  and  immoveably  to  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  glans. 

Beneath  the  skin,  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  the  ordinary 
superficial  fascia  is  very  distinct ;  it  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  groin,  and  also  with  the  dartoid  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  Near 
the  root  of  the  organ  there  is  a  dense  band  of  fibro-elastic  tissue. 
The  BUS-  named  the  suspensory  ligament,  lying  amongst  the  fibres  of  the 
ligament.  Superficial  fiiscia ;  it  is  triangular  in  form ;  one  edge  is  free, 
another  is  connected  with  the  fore  part  of  the  pubic  symphysis, 
and  the  third  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  with  the  fibrous  struc- 
tures of  which  it  is  blended  opposite  the  divergence  of  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa. 

The  integuments  of  the  penis  are  supplied  with  blood  by 
branches  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  and  external  pudic; 
the  veins  join  the  dorsal  and  external  pudic  veins. 

THE    CORPORA    CAVERNOSA. 

The  corpora  The  corpora  cavernosa  form  the  principal  part  of  the  body 
of  the  penis,  and  necessarily  determine  its  form  and  consist- 
ence; and  it  is  owing  to  the  changes  which  can  take  place 
in  the  erectile  tissue  within  them,  that  the  size  and  direction 
of  the  organ  undergo  such  great  alterations.  The  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  which  .exactly  correspond,  represent  two  cylindrical 
or  rather  fusiform  bodies,  placed  side  by  side,  flattened  on 
their  median  aspects,  and  intimately  blended  together  along 
the  middle  line,  for  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  their 
length,   whilst    at    the    back    part    they   separate    from   each 

their  crura    Other  in  form  of  two  tipering  processes  named  cricra  (fig.  812, 


Fig.  312.* 
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f,  c),  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  the  copital  letter  Y. 
Commencing  behind  by  a  pointed  extremity  soniewUat  above  the 
tuberosities  of  tlic  ischia  (rf),  these  crura  become  gradually 
enlarged,  and  are  attached, 
one  on  each  side,  to  the  rami 
of  the  ischia  and  pubes : 
continuing  to  ascend,  and 
then  advancing  from  the 
bones,  tlicy  approach  and 
speedily  become  united  to 
each  other  at  the  root  of 
the  penia.  Immediately  be- 
fore their  union  each  of  them 
swells  into  n  slight  enlarge* 
ii-ent  (s"  to  ff),  so  as  to  form, 
■.vliat  are  named  by  Kobelt, 
the  bullii<  nflhe  corpora  ca-  « 
veriiosa,  parts  which  are 
embraced  by  rhe  erectores 
penis  muscles  (rf),  and  which 
attain  a  much  greater  pro- 
portionate development  in 
some  quadrupeds.  Beyond  this  point  they  are  again  slightly 
constricted,  and  are  joined  &rmly  together  along  the  middle 
line  to  form  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  finally  becoming 
smaller  and  somewhat  pointed  again  in  front,  arc  completely 
fused  together  into  a  singlt  anterior  rounded  extremity,  which 
is  covered  by  the  glans  penis  and  closely  connected  to  its  base. 

The  under  surface  of  the  united  cavernous  bodies  presents  a 
deep  longitudinal  groove,  in  which  is  lodged  the  corpus  spongio- 
sam  (y),  containing  the  greatest  part  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 
I'he  upper  or  anterior  sur&ee  is  also  marked  with  a  slight 
median  groove  for  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  near  the 
root  is  attached  to  the  pubcs  by  the  suspensory  ligament. 

•  Part  of  the  asaa  pubis  and  ischia,  witli  tlio  root  of  tlic  penis  attached 
(Kubcit). — 0,0.  Accelerator  urinio  tniaeclc,  embracing  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
which  ia  slightly  notched  in  t!ie  middle  line,  f,  behind,  b,  b.  Anterior  slips 
of  the  accelenitor  muselc,  wbicli  pusa  round  to  ihe  dorsum  of  the  penlB. 
r,r.  CrurB  of  the  penis.  d,d.  Erectoren  peuia  luuBcleB  Ijing  on  the  cnira, 
/.  The  cortiue  spongiosuni  uretbtw.  g  to  g.  Enlargement  of  tlie  cms,  named 
the  bulb  01  the  corpus  cavernosum. 
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tbelrttroc-        Structure.     A  transverae  Bection  (fig.  SIS)  througt  tho  penis, 
inn  and       bcsidcs  illuatmting  the  structure  of  the  caveraoua  bodica,  bLcwb 
their  form  and  connection  with  the  other  parts.     Above,  and 
at  the  sides,   are  seen  the  section  of  the  pjg_  3i3,» 

two  Hcmi-cylindrical  cavernous  bodies  (a,o), 
bounded  by  o  Gtroog  fibrous  envelope,  con- 
taining a  moss  of  spongy  erectile  tissue  in 
their  interior,  and  separated  hy  a  vertical 
fibrous  septum  in  the  median  plane  (&). 
Beneath  and  between  them  is  the  other 
erectile  mass,  named  the  corpus  spongiosum 
(c),  surrounding  the  canal  of  the  urethra  (d). 
Thenieduui  The  median  septum  is  thick  and  complete  behind,  where 
incraiulete  '^^  ^""  corpora  cavernosa  first  meet  each  other ;  but  further 
forward  it  becomes  thinner,  and  imperfectly  separates  their  two 
ciivitiea,  for  it  presents,  particularly  towards  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, numerous  clefts  or  fissures,  extending  from  the  dorsal 
to  the  urethral  edge  of  the  septum,  and  admitting  of  a  free 
communication  between  the  erectile  tissae  of  the  two  sides- 
From  the  direction  of  these  slits,  the  intermediate  white  por- 
""^  tions  of  the  septum  are  mode  to  resemble  in  arrangement  the 

pectinifonn.  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  hence  it  is  named  septum  peciiniformr. 
Tbe  dcQu         The  external  fibrous  investment  of  the  cavernous  structure  is 
Mitetcut.     „|,j^0  ^j,(i  dense,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  thick,  and  very 
strong  and  clastic.     It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  shining  white  fibres.      It   is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  fibrous   tunic  in   the  whole   body,   but  yet   it  most 
readily  admits  of  diBtension  up  to  a  certain  point.      The  septum 
is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  fibres. 
The  inter-         From  the  interior  of  the   fibrous  envelope,  and  from  the  sides 
nnluHiliii    of  the  septum,  numerous  lamellce,  bands  and  cords  composed 
also  of  an  extensible  fibrous  tissue,  and  named  trabecufx,  pass 
inwards  and  nin  through  and  across  the  cavity  in  all  directions, 
thus  sub-dividing  it  into  a  multitude  of  interstices,  and  giving 
the  entire  structure  a  spongy  character.     Within  these  inter- 
stices is  lodged   an  intricate  plexus  of  veins,  into  which  the 
arteries  open. 

*  Sectiiin  of  the  (iOTjtoni  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosuiii  urethiv. 
a,  a.  Ercclilc  tissue  of  cor]>ura  cavernosa,  b.  Section  uf  septum  puctbi- 
famic.    c.  Cor])ue  a[iongiu8uni.    J.  Canal  of  the  urethra. 
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a.  The  trabeculse,  whether  lamclliform  or  cord-like,  are  larger  Th« 
and  stronger  near  the  circumference  than  along  the  centre  of  ™>®^""*» 
each  cavernous  body,  and  they  also  become  gradually  thicker 
towards  the  crura.  The  interspaces,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
larger  in  the  middle  than  near  the  surface,  and  also  become 
larger  towards  the  fore-part  of  the  penis.  The  trabeculse  con- 
tain the  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue  and  fine  elastic  fibres. 
A  pale,  reddish  tissue  has  been  observed  in  them  by  Midler 
and  others,  which  has  been  regarded  us  composed  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibres;  this  tissue  is  much  more  abundant  in  the 
penis  of  the  horse  and  ass :  according  to  M tiller,  it  resembles 
muscular  substance  in  yielding  no  gelatine  on  boiling,  and  in 
its  solution  in  acetic  acid  being  precipitated  by  the  fcrrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

i.  The  veins    completely  fill  the    inter- trabecular   spaces ;  The  veins 
their  communications  are  so  free  and  so  abundant  that  on  a  ""i?  ▼«no«« 

cells. 

section  the  cavernous  structure  appears  a  labyrinth  of  intercom- 
municating venous  areolae  divided  by  the  trabecular  tissue.  The 
walls  of  the  veins  are  very  thin,  and  they  are  lined  by  a  squa- 
mous epithelium.  The  inter-trabecular  veins  of  the  two  sides 
communicate  freely  through  the  septum,  especially  in  front ; 
but  not  directly  with  those  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the 
urethra.  They  return  their  blood  partly  by  a  series  of  branches 
which  escape  between  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  which,  accompanied  by  veins  from  the  latter, 
mount  on  the  sides  of  the  penis  to  the  vena  dorsalis  (p.  643), 
partly  by  short  veins  issuing  at  the  upper  surface,  and  imme- 
diately joining  the  dorsal  vein,  but  principally  by  veins  passing 
out  near  the  root  of  the  penis  and  joining  the  prostatic  plexus 
and  pudendal  veins.  According  to  Kobelt,  there  are  also 
communications  with  the  cutaneous  veins  on  the  abdomen. 

c.  The  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  branches  of  the  Thearteriet, 
pudic  artery.  The  proper  cavernous  arteries  (profundse  penis), 
right  and  left,  supply  them  chiefly,  but  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
penis  also  sends  twigs  through  the  fibrous  sheath,  along  the 
upper  surface,  especially  in  the  fore  part  of  the  penis  (p.  679). 
Kobelt  describes  a  distinct  small  branch  of  the  pudic  artery 
which  enters  the  bulbous  enlargement  of  each  corpus  caverno- 
Bum ;  he,  moreover,  states  that  the  arterise  profundae  of  the 
two  sides  form  an  anastomotic  arch,  from  which  the  proper 
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cavernous  arlcrics  are  given  off.  Witliin  the  cavernous  tissue, 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  arteries  are  supported  by  the 
trabeculs},  in  the  middle  of  which  they  run  (fig.  314,  a). 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  mode  of  termination,  but 


Fig,  314  * 


it  is  generally  assumed 
that  they  end  n  cap  1 
laries  whith  open  nto 
minute  commenc  ng 
veins,  as  n  other 
parts.  Valent  n  how 
ever  descnbes  the 
minutcstarte  altwgs 
as  ending  by  rathe 
wide  funnel  el  aped 
orifices,  vil  ch  open 
at  onee  into  the  ven 
o«s  cavities  but  tl  s 
has  not  been  con 
firmed.  Muller  has 
described     tl  em     as  '^ 

terminating     n     two 

modes  :  accord  n^  to  h  m  some  of  them  vh  ch  he  cons  ders 
as  the  nulrittve  arteries,  end  in  a  capillary  network,  which  leads 
in  the  usual  way  to  the  veins;  hut  others,  which  were  first 
described  by  the  same  observer,  terminate  In  an  entirely  different 
and  peculiar  way.  Small  ramuscles,  he  says,  consisting  of  short 
tendriUlike  branches  (c),  come  off  from  the  sides  of  the  trabecu- 
lar arteries,  and  projecting  into  the  vein  so  pip.  3lS.t 
BS  to  be  covered  by  its  lining  membrane, 
end  abruptly  by  dilated  extremities  (fig. 
315).  Sometimes  they  are  single, 
sometimes  in  tufts ;  he  has  named  them 
the  "  helicinc  arteries"'  (arterial  heliciute). 
The   existence   of   these    little    vessels 


Fip.  3lS.t 


*  Porlion  of  tlic  erectile  tissue  uf  the  corpus  cavcmoGum  magnified,  to 
shew  the  nrcohir  structure  ond  tlie  diatribulion  of  the  ftitoriea  (Muller). 
n.  A  mnall  artcrj,  auppottod  by  tlic  larger  trnbeculse,  und  branching  out  uu 
nil  sides,  c.  The  tcndril-likc  arterisl  lu^,  or  hclicine  arteries  of  Muller. 
d.  The  nrcolar  structure  romicd  by  the  finer  ImbeculiD. 

f  A  giajfU  tuft  or  lieliciuc  artery  iirojccliiig  iuto  n  vein,  more  liighlv 
luigaitcd  (Mtillcr). 
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denied  strenuously  by    Valentin,  who  tliouglit  they  were   the  Different 
loose  flcxuous  ends  of  the  vessels  of  the  smallest  trabeculae  coiled  fP**"**""  ^^ 

these  ve»- 

up  by  the  retraction  of  the  latter  after  they  have  been  broken  seli. 
or  cut  across  in  making  a  section.  They  may,  however,  be 
seen  in  the  deepest  cells,  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
knife  ;  and  the  observations  of  Krause,  Hyrtl,  and  Erdl  appear 
to  confirm  the  original  statement  of  M tiller,  as  far  at  least  as 
regards  their  natural  existence.  It  was  supposed  by  M tiller 
that  the  dilated  ends  of  these  helicine  arteries  opened  into 
the  venous  cavities,  and  Krause  also  adopts  this  view  ;  but  no 
opening  has  been  seen  in  them,  and  as  Mtiller  himself  admits, 
they  may  be  merely  arterial  diverticula.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  posterior  part,  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  are 
found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  also ; 
but  they  have  not  been  seen  in  the  glans  penis.  They  are 
most  distinct  in  man,  but  whatever  may  be  their  use,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  process  of  erection. 

CORPUS    SPONGIOSUM. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  urcthr®  commences  in  front  of  the  The  corpus 
triangular  ligament    of  the  perinajum,  between   the  diverging  jpong»j»*"ni 
crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  somewhat  behind  their  point  of  the  bulb 
junction,  and  below  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  "J*^  ^^° 
an  enlarged  and  rounded  extremity  named  the  bulb  (figs.  810,  e ; 
340,  r).     Fom  thence  it  extends  forwards  as  a  cylindrical,  or 
slightly  tapering  body,  lodged  in  the  groove  on  the  under  side 
of  the  united  cavernous  bodies,  as  far  as  their  blunt  anterior 
extremity,  over  which  it  expands  so  as  to  form  the  glans  penis 
already  described. 

The  posterior  bulbous  extremity,  or  bulb  of  the  urethra  (figs.  The  bulb* 
310,  312,  e)f  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects.  It  receives  an  urethra. 
investment  from  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  embraced  by 
the  accelerator  urinse,  or  bulbo-cavernous  muscle  (a,  a).  The 
canal  of  the  urethra  (fig.  310,  c)  passes  into  the  bulb  behind 
and  above,  so  that  the  latter  projects  below  and  conceals  the 
membranous  portion  of  that  canal.  This  projecting  part  of  the 
bulb  exhibits,  more  or  less  distinctly,  a  subdivision  into  two 
lateral  portions  or  lobes,  between  which  a  slight  furrow  exter- 
nally and  a  slender  fibrous  partition  internally  extends  for  a  very 
short  distance  forwards :  in  early  infancy  this  is  more  marked. 
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It  is  above  and  between  these  two  halves  that  the  urethra 
enters,  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the  spongy  tissue,  named 
by  Kobelt  the  colliculus  bulbiy  from  which  a  layer  of  venous 
erectile  tissue  passes  back  upon  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  also  upon  the  prostatic  part,  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  lying  closely  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  From 
what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  evident  that,  at  first,  the  urethra 
is  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  part  of  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum, but  it  soon  gains,  and  continues  to  occupy  the  middle  of 
that  body. 

Structure. — This  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  only  more  delicate.  Like  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa, it  is  distended  with  blood  during  erection ;  but  never  ac- 
quires the  same  hardness.  The  outer  fibrous  tunic  is  much 
thinner ;  the  trabeculse  of  the  spongy  tissue  are  finer  and  more 
equal  in  size,  and  the  veins  form  a  nearly  uniform  plexus  be- 
tween them  ;  in  the  glans  the  meshes  of  this  plexus  are  smallest 
Its  arteries,  and  most  uniform.  The  helicine  arteries  are  also  found  in  the 
spongy  body,  excepting  in  the  part  which  forms  the  glans  penis. 
A  considerable  artery  derived  from  the  internal  pudic  (p.  679), 
enters  the  bulb  on  each  side,  and  supplies  the  greater  part  of 
the  spongy  body,  sending  branches  as  &r  as  the  glans  penis, 
which,  however,  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  arteria  doraalis. 
Besides  these,  Kobelt  describes,  as  constantly  present,  another 
but  much  smaller  branch  of  the  pudic  artery,  which,  he  says, 
enters  the  bulb  on  the  upper  surface,  about  an  inch  firom  its 
posterior  extremity,  and  runs  forwards  in  the  corpus  spongiosum 
to  the  glans.  Veins  issue  from  the  glans  and  adjoining  part  of 
the  spongy  body,  to  end  in  the  vena  dorsalis  penis ;  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  spongy  body  for  the  most  part  pass  out  backwards 
through  the  bulb,  and  end  in  the  prostatic  and  pudic  venous 
plexuses :  some  emerge  from  beneath  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
anastomose  with  their  veins,  and  end  partly  in  the  cutaneous 
venous  system  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  partly  in  the 
pudic  and  obturator  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  form  a  dense  network  on  the 
skin  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  and  also  underneath  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  urethra.  They  terminate  chiefly  in  the  inguinal 
glands.  Deep-seated  lymphatics  are  also  described  as  issuing 
from  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  and  passing  under  the 


veins, 


lymphatics, 
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arch  of  the  pubes,  with  the  deep  veins,  to  join  the  lymphatic 
plexuses  in  the  pelvis. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  derived  from  the  pudic  and  from  and  nerves. 
the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic ;  they  are  described 
at  pp.  868  and  900. 


URETHRA    OF    THE    MALE. 

The 

The  male  urethra  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  |^J^  = 
the  extremity  of  the  penis.      Its  total  length  has  been  very  dif-  and  width; 
ferently  stated  by  anatomists,  and,  indeed,  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  penis,  and  the  condition  of  that  organ. 
An  examination  of  a  great  number  of  cases  gave  as  the  greatest  both  vary, 
length  9^  inches,  and  the  least  7^.*   Its  diameter  varies  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  extent,  as  will  be  stated  more  particularly  in 
detail.     The  tube  itself  consists   essentially  of  a  continuous 
mucous  membrane,  supported  by  an  outer  layer  of  submucous 
tissue  connecting  it  with  the  several  parts  through  which  it 
passes.      In  accordance  with   the  name  or  character  of  those 
parts,  three  divisions  of    the  urethra  are   separately  described  portiow! 
as  the  prostatic^  membranousy  and  spongy  portions.  The 

1.  The  first,  or  prostatic  portion^  is  the  part  which  passes  P«»?o**c 
through  the  prostate  gland.     It  is  from  12  to  15  lines  in  length, 
is  the  widest  part  of  the  canal,  and  is  larger  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  end :  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  its  diameter  is  nearly  its 
4  lines,  then  it  widens  a  little,  so  as  to  be  rather  more  than  4  dimenaions, 
lines,  and  in  old  persons  5  or  6,  after  which  it  diminishes  like 
a  funnel,  until,  at  its  anterior  extremity,  it  is  smaller  than  at 
its  commencement.      It  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
prostate,  above  the  middle  lobe,  so  that  there  is  more  of  the  connections, 
gland  below  it  than  above.     Though  enclosed  in  the  firm  glan- 
dular substance,  it  is  more  dilatable  than  any  other  part  of  the 
urethra  ;  but  at  its  upper  part,  immediately  at  the  neck  of  the  and  fonn  ,- 
bladder,  it  is,  as  elsewhere  stated,  much  more  resistcnt.     The 
transverse  section  of  the  urethra,  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate,  is 
triangular,  the  apex  being  turned  downwards.  its  interior. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 
is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  when  no  fluid  is  passing  along 

*  Whatcly  on  Strictures. 
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it;  it  forms  no  proper  valve  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  the 
elevation  named  the  uvula  vesicae  is  sometimes  seen  there. 
Somewhat  in  advance  of  this,  and  along  the  floor  of  the  passage, 
projects  a  narrow  median  ridge  about  8  or  9  lines  in  length,  and 
1^  line  at  its  greatest  height ;  this  ridge  gradually  rises  into  a 
peak  and  sinks  down  again  at  its  anterior  or  lower  end,  and  is 
formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  subjacent 
tissue.  This  is  the  crest  of  the  urethra  (crista  urethras),  more 
generally  called  caput  galltnaginis  and  verumontanum.  On 
each  side  of  this  ridge  the  surface  is  slightly  depressed,  so  as  to 
form  a  longitudinal  groove,  named  the  prostatic  sinusy  the  floor 
of  which  is  pierced  by  numerous  foramina,  the  orifices  of  the 
prostatic  ducts.  Through  these  a  viscid  fluid  oozes  on  pres- 
sure; the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe  open  behind  the  urethral 
crest,  and  some  others  open  before  it. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  crest, 
and  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  recess  usually  named  the 
sinus  pocularis^  upon  or  within  the  margins  of  which  are  placed 
the  slit-like  openings  of  the  common  seminal,  or  ejaculatory 
ducts,  one  at  each  side.  This  median  depression  was  described 
by  Morgagni,  who  found  it  distinctly  present  in  twelve  out  of 
fifteen  cases ;  *  and  it  has  been  generally  noticed  by  anatomists 
and  surgical  writers  since  his  time,  but  it  has  lately  attracted 
renewed  attention,  as  being  the  probable  analogue  of  the  uterus 
in  the  other  sex.  With  this  view  it  has  been  examined  by 
Weber,  and  named  by  him  vesica  prostatica:'f'  by  Huschke 
it  is  more  appropriately  designated  the  utricle  (utriculus).J 
It  forms  a  cul-de-sac  running  upwards  or  backwards,  from 
three  to  five  lines  deep,  and  usually  about  one  line  wide  at 
its  entrance  and  for  some  distance  up,  but  acquiring  a  width  of 
at  least  two  lines  at  its  upper  end  or  fundus.  The  prominent 
walls  of  the  narrow  portion  form  the  urethral  crest,  and  its 
fundus  appears  to  lie  behind  and  beneath  the  middle  lobe,  and 
between  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate.  Its  parietes, 
which  are  distinct,  and  tolerably  thick,  are  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane,  and  inclose  on  each  side    the 

*  Adversaria  Anat.  iv.  animad.  3.  p.  6. 

t  E.  H.  Weber,  Zusatze  zur  Lehre  vom  Bauc  und  Vcrrichtuiigcn  der 
Gcsclileclits-Organo,  1846. 
t  Scumiiierring's  Anatomic,  vol.  v. 
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ejaculatory  duct ;  numerous  small  glands  open  on  its  inner 
surface.  According  to  Kobelt  and  otliers,  the  caput  gallinaginis 
contains  some  well-marked  erectile  tissue,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  eminence  when  distended  with  blood,  may  offer 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  semen  backwards  into  the 
bladder. 

2.  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  (fig.  810  c.),  The  mem- 
comprises  the  part  between  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  the  pJJSon*of 
bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  measures  three  quarters  of  urethra  is 
an  inch  or  an  inch  along  its  upper,  but  only  about  half  an  inch 

on  its  lower  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  backwards 
of  the  bulb  beneath  it.  This  is  the  narrowest  division  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  placed  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  the  upper  con- 
cave surface  being  distant  nearly  an  inch  from  the  bone,  leaving 
an  interval,  occupied  by  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
penis,  by  cellular  tissue,  and  some  muscular  fibres.  Its  lower 
convex  surface  is  turned  towards  the  pcrinseum,  opposite  to  the 
point  of  meeting  of  the  transverse  muscles :  it  is  separated  by 
an  interval  from  the  last  part  of  the  rectum.  About  a  line  in 
front  of  the  prostate,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  below  the 
pubic  arch,  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  passes  through 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,  and 
is  then  placed  between  that  and  the  anterior  layer  through  which 
it  passes  some  way  further  forwards,  but  both  of  these  fibrous 
membranes  are  prolonged  upon  the  canal,  the  one  backwards  and 
the  other  forwards.  Between  these  two  layers  the  urethra  is 
surrounded  by  a  little  erectile  tissue,  by  some  veins,  and  also  by 
the  fibres  of  the  compressor  urethrtt  muscle  :  beneath  it,  on 
each  side,  are  Cowper^s  glands.  This  portion  of  the  urethra  is 
more  forcibly  acted  on  by  muscular  structure,  in  consequence  of 
the  surrounding  muscular  fibres  immediately  investing  its  outer 
surface. 

3.  The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  far  the  longest  and  The  spongy 
most  variable  in  length  and  direction,  includes  the  remainder  of  JJ^JJJ^I*^ 
the  canal  or  that  part  which  is  surrounded  by  the  erectile  tissue 

of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Continuing  from  the  membranous 
part,  it  ascends  at  first  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
then  bends  downwards  and  descends  to  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches ;  and  its  form  and  dia- 
meter vary  at  different  parts.     Thus  the  part  contained  within 
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the  bulb,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  bulbous  portion^  is 
somewhat  dilated,  especially  on  its  floor.  The  succeeding  por^ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  glans,  is  of  uniform  size,  being  intermediate  in 
this  respect  between  the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions,  and 
averaging  three  lines  or  upwards.  Seen  upon  a  cross  section  it 
appears  like  a  transverse  opening.  The  part  situated  in  the 
glans  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  vertical  direction  on  a  section,  and 
is  again  considerably  dilated,  forming  what  is  named  the  fossa 
naviculartSy  which  is  about  four  or  six  lines  in  length,  and  is 
most  evident  in  form  of  a  depression  on  the  floor  of  the  urethra. 

Lastly,  at  its  orifice,  which  is  a  vertical  fissure  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  lines  in  extent,  and  bounded  by  two  small 
lips,  the  urethra  is  again  contracted  and  reaches  its  narrowest 
dimensions.  In  consequence  of  its  form,  and  also  of  the  rc- 
sistent  nature  of  the  tissues  at  its  margin,  this  opening  does  not 
admit  so  large  an  instrument  as  even  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  canal. 

General  direction  of  Urethra. — Considered  as  a  whole  in 
the  flaccid  condition  of  the  penis,  the  urethra  describes  two 
curves,  80  as  somewhat  to  resemble  an  italic  S ;  the  prostatic 
portion  runs  downwards  and  forwards, — the  membranous  portion 
curves  upwards,  diverging  from  the  rectum  at  a  considerable 
angle, — the  bulbous  portion  continues  to  ascend,  nnd  lastly, 
having  bent  down  again  in  front  of  the  pubes,  the  remainder  of 
the  spongy  portion  descends.  When  the  penis  is  in  a  state  of 
erection,  the  urethra  describes  only  a  single  curve,  having  its 
concavity  turned  upwards.  From  the  details  already  given,  it 
will  further  be  seen  that  there  are  three  dilatations  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra ;  viz.  the  prostatic  sinus,  the  bulbous  sinus, 
and  the  fossa  navicularis. 

Mucous  Membrane, — The  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  gen i to-urinary  mucous  membrane,  is 
continuous,  on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  the  bladder,  ureters, 
and  kidneys,  and  on  the  other  with  the  integument  of  the  glans 
penis ;  it  is  also  prolonged,  as  it  were,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  seminal,  prostatic,  and  other  ducts.  It  is  whitish 
opposite  the  prostate,  but  redder  further  down  ;  in  the  variable 
parts  of  the  urethral  canal  it  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
which  disappear  during  the  state  of  distension.  The  seminal 
and  prostatic  ducts  open  into  the  prostatic  portion.     In  the 
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bulbous  portion,  near  its  anterior  end,  are  the  two  openings  of 
the  ducts  of  Cowper^s  glands. 

These  little  glands  themselves  (fig.  310,/,)  are  seated  further  Cowper's 
back  than  the  bulb,  beneath  the  fore-part  of  the  membranous  8^*^*- 
portion  of  the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  anterior  layer  supporting  them  against  the  urethra. 
The  arteries  of  the  bulb  pass  above,  and  the  transverse  fibres 
of  the  compressor  urethrse  beneath  these  glands.  They  are  two 
small  firm  rounded  bodies,  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  They  are  compound  vesicular  or  racemose  glands, 
composed  of  several  small  lobules  held  together  by  a  firm  invest- 
ment. The  branched  ducts,  which  commence  in  cellular  crypts, 
unite  to  form  a  single  excretory  duct  for  each  gland,  which  runs 
forwards  with  its  fellow  for  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  two  terminate  in  the 
floor  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  by  two  minute  orifices 
opening  obliquely.  These  glands  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  known ;  their  existence  is  said  not  to  be 
constant,  and  they  appear  to  diminish  in  old  age :  sometimes 
there  is  only  one  such  gland. 

Occasionally  a  third  glandular  body  is  found  situated  in  front  Sometimes 
of  and  between  Cowper'^s  glands  ;  this  has  been  named  the  ante^  ahaid 
rior  prostate  or  anti- prostatic  gland. 

The  whole  lining  of  the  urethra  is,  moreover,  beset  with  Themucoos 
simple  mucous  glands  and  follicles,  varying  much  in  size.     Be-  *^'^^P^ 
sides  these,   there  are  larger  recesses  or  lacunae,  opening   by 
oblique  orifices  turned  forwards  or  down  the  canal.      These  are 
most  abundant  along  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  especially  in  its 
bulbous  part.     One  large  and  conspicuous  recess,  situated  on  the  ^ ^  lacnna 
upper  surface  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  is  named  the  lacuna  magna,  magna. 

MUSCLES    OF    THE    PENIS    AND    URETHRA. 

Erector  penisy  or  ischio-cavernosus  (figs  273,  389,  840,  c.  Erector 
c  ;  fig.  812,  d,  d). — This  muscle  embraces  the  unattached  sur-  muMle. 
face  of  the  crus  penis,  and  is  curved  to  correspond.  It  arises 
behind  the  extremity  of  the  crus  penis  from  the  tuber  ischii  (on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone),  and  also  along  the  inner  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  crus,  from  the  corresponding  margins 
of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  From  these  points  of  origin 
the  fleshy  fibres  are  directed  forward  to  a  tendinous  expansion. 
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Accelerator 

urinae 

muscle. 


Transverse 

perinseal 

muscle. 


which  is  spread  over  the  lower  surface  of  the  crus  penis  at  its 
fore-part. 

This  muscle  serves  to  compress  the  erectile  tissue,  with 
which  its  tendinous  fibres  are  connected,  and  thus  it  contributes 
to  produce,  or  at  least  maintain,  the  erection  of  the  penis.* 

Accelerator  urinie — ejaculator  seminis,  or  bulbo-cavcmosus 
(figs.  273,  339,  340,  6,  b ;  fig.  812,  a,  a).— This  is  a  single 
muscle,  consisting  of  two  symmetrical  parts,  which  together  sur- 
round a  portion  of  the  erectile  structure  of  the  penis,  the  fibres 
being  connected  at  both  ends. 

The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  take  origin  from  the  central 
tendon  of  the  perinseum  (by  means  of  which  structure  the  acce- 
lerator is  connected  with  the  sphincter  ani,  together  with  the 
two  transverse  muscles),  and  from  the  median  tendinous  raph^ 
(c)  interposed  between  the  two  halves  of  the  muscle.  The 
larger  number  of  the  fibres  is  directed  round  the  bulb  and  ad- 
joining part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae,  and  those  from 
opposite  sides  are  joined  above  that  body  by  a  strong  aponeu- 
rosis. At  its  fore-part,  a  portion  of  the  muscle  (6,  b)  passes 
over  the  sides  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis,  to  be  inserted  into  a  fascia,  which  covers  the  dorsal  vessels 
of  the  organ.  The  fibres  which  invest  the  posterior  and  most 
prominent  part  of  the  bulb  are  concealed,  more  or  less,  by  those 
contiguous  to  them  ;  hence  they  have  been  described  as  consti- 
tuting a  deep  layer  of  the  muscle.  This  muscle  compresses  the 
the  bulb  and  adjoining  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the 
urethra  so  as  to  evacuate  fluid  lodged  in  the  canal,  as  well  as 
increase  the  turgescence  of  the  glans  during  erection. 

^he   transverse   muscle  of  the  perinseum  (figs.  278,  839, 

*  By  Krause  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  have  been  described  as  in 
some  cases  connected  by  a  thin  tendinous  expansion,  which,  according  to 
that  anatomist,  extends  along  tlie  outer  side  of  the  penis  over  the  don^ 
surface  of  tlie  organ,  and  at  the  same  time  over  the  vessels  lying  upon  it 
(Miillcr's  Archiv.  1832),  but  this  connexion  between  the  muscles  has  been 
in  vain  sought  for  by  Thcile  and  Kobelt  (Die  mUnnlichen  und  weiblichen 
Wollust-Urgane,  1844).  Mr.  Houston  has  also  described  (Dublin  Hosp. 
Reports,  vol.  v.),  under  the  name  of  compressores  vena  dartalU  peniSy  two 
slips  of  muscle,  scjmrated  from  the  erectores  penis  on  each  side  by  an  interval, 
though  apparently  belonging  to  them.  They  are  said  to  arise  from  the  rami 
of  the  puDCS,  above  the  origin  of  the  erector  muscles  and  crura  of  the  penis, 
and,  ascending  forwards,  are  inserted  above  the  dorsal  vein,  by  joining  each 
other  in  the  middle  line.  The  presence  of  such  muscular  slips  m  the 
human  subject  must  be  very  rare. 
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d,  d)  arises  Irom  the  inner  suriace  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  directed  transversely  or  obliquely  forwards  and 
inwards  to  join  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  as  well  as 
with  the  sphincter  aiii  and  accelerator  urinse  at  the  middle  of 
the  perinieum ;  the  several  muscles  being  connected  by  fibrous 
or  dense  cellular  tissue,  which  is  known  as  the  central  tendon  of 
the  periDffium.  This  muscle  supports  the  perinteum,  and  is 
accessory  to  the  levator  ani.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
van  ting. 

Besides  the  franEvene  muBcle,  one  or  more  small  slips  of  muscular  fibres 
areoccasionallyfounilonlhe  same  plane  with  it,  and  connected  at  one  end  like 
that  muscle  wilh  the  bone,  while  by  the  other  end  some  slips  ate  joined 
with  the  fibres  uf  the  accelcrntor  urinn  (or  constrictor  Ttigiiue  in  the 
female),  and  others  with  the  external  sphincter  ani. 

Muscular  fibre*   of  the   Mre(Ara.— With  the  membianoas  Miucl»  of 
portion  or  isthmus  of  the  urethra  of  the  male  is  connected  a  ""*"■ 
considerable  mass   of  muscular  structure,  to  which  the  general 
term  of  "compressor  of  the  canal  "is  applicable;  but  it  con- 
sists of  parts  which   will  be  uoliced  separately.     The  whole 
Fig.  316.*  is  placed  between  the  layers  of 

the  triangular  ligament  or  the 
deep  perinEeal  &scia,  with  the 
arteries  of  the  bulb  and  Cow- 
per's  glands. 

Compressor    urethra    (new    Compnxtor 
muscles    of   the   membmnous  ""'  ™ 
part  of  the  urethra,  Guthrie ; 
compressor    isthmi    urethra ; 
constrictor  urethrs  mcmbian- 
aceie,  Miillei). — This  muscle 
Ijconsists    of    two   strata    (fig. 
316,  ',  '),  one  of  which  passes 
transversely     above   the   urc-  Trainvo™ 
thra,  while  the  other  is   beneath  the  canal.     The  two  layers     ^ 

*  Posterior  Tiew  of  the  pubes,  with  part  of  the  bladder  and  urethra 
attached  (Santoriui).—!.  Body.  3.  Ramus  of  the  left  os  pubis.  3.  Ob- 
turator internus  muscle,  S.  Portion  of  the  fundus  and  neck  of  (he  bhidder 
laid  open,  shewing  the  orifices  of  ihe  ureters,  the  opening  leading  into  the 
urethra,  and  the  pan  called  the  trigone.  6.  The  prostate  gland.  7. 
TraDBVerse  fibTea  of  the  compressor  urethras  muscle,  passing  above  the 
urethra.    6.  BimiUr  fibres  passing  beneath  that  canal. 
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are  fixed  together  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  on  each  side 
by  narrow  ends  ;  in  the  middle  they  are  connected  respectively 
with  the  upper  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  urethra,  on  which 
they  are  expanded  so  as  to  cover  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
canal  in  its  whole  length.  In  some  bodies  a  tendinous  raphe, 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  urinary  canal,  separates  each 
stratum  into  lateral  halves  ;  in  such  cases  the  fibres  may  be  said 
to  arise  from  the  bone  on  each  side,  and  to  be  inserted  at  the 
median  raphe,  where  those  of  opposite  sides  join.  The  fibres 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  cover  Cowper'*s  glands. 

In  the  female,  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle  has  a  precisely 
similar  arrangement. 
Circular  Circular  fibres  y  Santorini  (stratum  internum  circulare,  Mill- 

fibres.  \qx). — A  series  of  circular  muscular  fibres  encircles  the  entire  of 

the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  beneath  the  transverse 
muscle  just  described. 
Vertical  WiUoiCs  muscles  (m.  pubo-urethrales). — By  this  name  arc 

known  two  small  triangular  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  arising 
each  by  a  tendon,  which  ^^  is  affixed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubes,  in  the  adult  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  cartilaginous  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  below  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  blad- 
der/^* The  tendons  give  rise  to  muscular  fibres,  which  expand 
as  they  descend,  and  are  connected  on  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  with  the  muscular  structure  above  described,  one  of 
the  muscles  being  placed  at  each  side  of  the  urethra. 

The  transverse  compressor  of  the  urethra  was  known  to  Santorini.  One 
of  the  representations  of  it,  contained  in  his  posthumous  work,t  has  been 
copied  for  the  wood-cut.  Indistinctly  or  partially  noticed  by  other  ana- 
tomists, the  muscle  was  first  fully  described  by  Mr.  GuthricJ ;  and  the 


*  A  description  of  two  muscles  surrounding  the  membranous  part  of  the 
uretlira,  by  James  Wilson,  in  Medico-Chinirg.  Trans.  toI.  i.  p.  176  (with 
a  plate).     London,  1809. 

As  regards  Wilson's  muscles: — Professor  Miiller,  after 'careful  examina- 
tion made  in  many  bodies,  satisfied  himself  that  there  are  no  muscular 
fibres  directed  downwards  from  the  pubes  in  the  manner  assigned  to  these 
muscles.  Mr.  Guthrie  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Still,  as  Wilson's 
statement  and  delineation  are  very  clear,  and  as  in  one  case  I  myself  saw 
a  few  vertical  muscular  fibres  connected  ^ith  the  transverse  compressor,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  retain  the  muscles  in  the  text.    (R.  Q.) 

tSeptemdecim  Tabulae. 

i  The  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  Ac,  1834. 
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whole  of  the  miiscular  strueture  connected  with  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  was  about  the  same  time  investigated  by  Professor  Mullcr ; 
but  the  results  were  not  published  till  a  later  period.* 


THE    TESTES,    AND    THEIB    EXCRETOEY    APPARATUS. 

The  testicles  or  testes^  the  two  glandular  organs  which  secrete  The  testes 
the  seminal  fluid,  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  each  being  sus- 
pended by  its  spermatic  cord. 

The  spermatic  cord, — The  parts  which  form  this  cord  are  spermatic 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  named  the  vas  deferens,  the  ^^ 
spermatic  artery  and  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  connecting 
cellular  tissue.      Besides  this,  both  the  cord  and  the  testis  have 
several  coverings. 

The  spermatic  cord,  thus  composed,  extends  from  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  ring  (p.  44<1)  to  the  back  part  of  the  testicle. 
Its  upper  portion  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal,  an  oblique  passage 
formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  is  directed 
downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards ;  but,  on  escaping  from  that 
canal  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  (p.  355,)  it  descends 
nearly  vertically  over  the  front  of  the  pubes  into  the  scrotum. 
The  construction  of  the  inguinal  canal,  the  connexions  of  the 
spermatic  cord  in  passing  through  it,  and  the  relation  of  both 
to  inguinal  hernia,  will  be  considered  in  the  account  of  the 
inguinal  region.'^ 


It 


COVERINGS    OF    THE    TESTIS    AND    CORD. 

Originally,  and  nearly  up  to  the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  (>>verings 
the  testes,  with  their  ducts  and  vessels,  are  situated  at  the  back  testis, 
part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritonaeum.     About  the  last  ^^^  ^  »*? 

1  1.  .        change  of 

mentioned  period  each  testicle  enters  the  corresponding  in-  position. 
goinal  canal,  and,  followed  by  the  spermatic  cord,  passes 
into  the  scrotum.  During  this  change  of  position,  the  testis 
and  cord  become  invested  with  certain  coverings^  as  they  are 
called,  derived  partly  from  the  serous,  muscular,  and  fi- 
brous layers  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  partly  from  the 
proper  tissues  of  the  scrotum.     These  coverings,  as  found  in 


*  Ueber  die  organischen  Nerven  der  erectilen  mfinnlichen  Geschlechts- 
Ors^ane,  &e.,  1836. 
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till-  iiiliilt,  iiml  iis  cniimcritctl  fnjin  ttitl:*>iit  in-irlr,  ir- .  ',!;■: 
(li<-  ,<t/H.  suiKT!iri:il  fasi-ia,  nnil  (/«r^<i  0"-Hf  of::.,,  --ct--:-::  .  -:,  ■ 
I'liliriitliiiiiniirJ'iixiiii,  l]\Kcrcmrulirmu*({'  ai:flcrtu;ij:vK^  :'i:.'-., 
niul  llic  hij'iniililiuli/i'rm  fiixcia,  wliicli  is  uniicil  to  '.:.■.  >:■  r :  ':■;■■ 
n  laviT  of  loose  ctllular  tissue;  lastly,  tlic  ttsticio  Iia?  ,i  -r.i.oii! 
serous  tunii',  nnmtil  tlic  liitiira  tii^^iualis,  sl.itli  fi>nii!  ^  <.'.'.i'A 
sat',  anti  fnvt-rs  tliu  \tnt\tcT Jiliious  coal  of  tlic  i;Uvn<l. 

Tlic  xcrolnm. — 'i'hc  scmliim  forms  a  iiurse-li'ni'  invo?:!:.-;r.i 
for  tlic  to.sios  and  part  of  the  spermatic  conU.  It:  cor.<i.ti'.'::  ii 
liable  to  certain  variations  according  to  the  state  •■!  iLt.-  :.t-;i!:h 
and  other  ei rcum stances :  thus,  it  is  short  and  cornijri-.td  in 
robust  persons  and  under  the  cfTects  of  cohl,  but  bec<>inci  I  jO'.c 
and  ]>endnIous  in  persons  of  weak  constitutiun.  and  under  '.!.i' 
relaxin^r  influence  of  heat.  Its  surface  is  marked  uiT  into  ti>'.. 
lateral  halvi-s  \}j  a  slight  median  ridge,  nanii-il  the  i-nphi,  i\- 
tending  forwards  to  the  under  side  of  the  penis,  and  backward' 
along  the  pcrinmum  to  tlic  margin  of  the  anus. 

1.  The  skin  in  this  situation  is  very  ihin,  and  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  generally  thrown  into  rujn-  or  f^ild-. 
which  are  more  or  less  distinct  according  to  the  circum#tanci-> 
Already  mentioned.  It  is  furnished  with  ecbnccous  follielc'^.  iho 
Bedetion  from  which  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  it  is  coven'il 
over  with  thinly  scattered  crisp  and  flattened  hairs,  the  b-.ilb: 
of  which  arc  seen  through  the  skin  when  the  scrotum  is  ex- 
tended. The  superficial  bloodvessels  arc  also  readily  di^tin- 
guiahed  through  this  thin  integument. 

2.  Immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  there  is 
llbnnd  «  thin  layer  of  a  peculiar  loose  reddish  tissue,  endovcd 
'  vith   eonttaetility,   and    nnmcd  the    tlartns.      This    subciit.v 

itcous  layer   t*   conUnuous  with  the  sapcrficial  fascia  of  tlie 

,  prrinjcum.  and   inner  side  of  the  thighs,  but  actjuires  a 

perfectly  free  from  fat.     This  dartoiJ 

:  un  the  fore-part  of  the  scrotum  than 

■■[  forniB  two  distinct  sncs,  which  contain 

ti,  and  ore    united    togctlier  along  the 

B  establish  a  median   partition  between  the 

pfviH  KToti,  which  is  ndhcronl  below  to 

i  and  reaches  upwards  to  the  root 

very  Tascnlar,  and  consists  of  a 

[reddish  bsciculi,  which  have  long 
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been  recognised  as  possessing  peculiar  physiological  characters.   The  dartos 
The  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  dartos  did  ^ntracUle : 
not,  however,  appear  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  contained 
muscular  tissue,  and,  accordingly,  the  slow  contractions  of  the 
dartos  were  held  to  afford  an  example  of  non-muscular  contrac- 
tility ;  but,  more  recently,  distinct  muscular  fibres,  of  the  plain  u  contains 
or  unstriped  variety,  have  been  recognised  in  it  (see  p.  clxxiii).  ^IS^SJJ^g 
Its  contractility,  as  just  stated,  is  slow  in  its  action  ;  it  is  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  cold  and  of  mechanical  stimuli,  but, 
apparently,  not  by  electricity.      By  its  action  the   testes  are 
drawn  up  or  sustained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  is  more  or  less  corrugated. 

The  five  succeeding  layers  or  coverings  are  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  parietes  and  lining  membranes  of  the 
abdomen. 

3.  The  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia  is  derived  from  the  The  inter- 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.     On  OTsroraatic 
passing  forward  through  the  opening  in  that  tendon,  named  the  fescia. 
external   abdominal    ring,  the   spermatic  cord  receives   a   thin 
membranous  investment,  which  is,  as  it  were,  continuous  with 

the  layer  of  so-called  intercolumnar  fibres  passing  obliquely 
across  the  upper  border  of  that  opening.  This  is  the  in/cr- 
columnar  fascia.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  margins  of  the 
external  ring,  and  is  prolonged  downwards  upon  the  cord  and 
testicle.  It  lies  at  first  beneath  the  superficial  fascia,  but  lower 
down  beneath  the  dartos,  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
layer  next  in  order. 

4.  The  succeeding  layer  is  composed  of  scattered  bundles  of  The 
muscular  tissue,  connected  together  into  a  continuous  covering  fi[^^**'^ 
by  intermediate  cellular  membrane.     The  red  muscular  portion, 

which  is  continuous  with  the  lower  border  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  constitutes  the  cremaster 
muscle,  or  tunica  erythrdides,  and  the  entire  covering  is  named 
the  cremasteric  fascia. 

The  cremaster  muscle,  so  named  because  it  serves  to  sua-  and 
pend  the  testicle  {KpSfidof^  to  suspend),  commences  within  the  JJ^^ . 
inguinal   canal,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
internal  oblique  muscle,   in  the  form  of  two  bundles  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  which  cross  obliquely  over  the  front  of  the  sper- 
matic cord  ;  lower  down,  the  muscular  fasciculi  form  a  series  of 
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iu  loops  loops  or  slings  with  their  concavities  turned  upwards,  which 
STttffd  descend  upon  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cord,  and  which,  becom- 
ing in  succession  longer  and  longer,  ultimately  reach  as  low  as  the 
testicle.  The  scattered  bundles  of  the  cremaster  muscle  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  from  the  transversalis  also.  The  lowermost 
fibres  of  one  or  both  muscles  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.  The 
attachments  of  the  cremaster  certainly  coincide  with  this  idea  of 
its  formation.  When  carefully  examined  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  an  external  and  an  internal  portion,  the  separate  bundles  of 
which  join  to  form  the  loops  upon  the  spermatic  cord  already 
spoken  of.  The  external  and  larger  portion  arises  from  the 
deep  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  or  rather  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  deep  crural  arch,  immediately  below  the  internal 
oblique  muscle,  and  passing  along  the  spermatic  cord,  through 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  descends  upon  it,  rather  on  its 
outer  side,  and  spreads  out  into  bundles,  differing  in  thickness 
and  length  in  different  subjects.  The  shorter  bundles  cross  in 
loops  over  the  cord,  while  the  longest  reach  down  towards  the 
testicle,  and  are  attached,  directly  or  by  means  of  tendinous 
fibres,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Most  of  the 
bundles  then  appear  to  be  prolonged  upwards  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cord,  to  form  the  internal  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
muscle,  which  enters  the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  small  tendinous  band  into  the  spine  and 
crest  of  the  pubes,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle. 

Sometimes  the  loops  of  the  cremaster  completely  surround 
the  cord,  some  lying  behind  it,  but  the  larger  number,  being, 
as  usual,  in  front.  In  these  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
testicles  had  passed  through  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique, 
and  not  merely  beneath  them.  Occasionally  the  muscular 
bundles  can  be  traced  only  part  of  the  way  down  the  cord,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  testicle,  being  covered 
instead  by  a  layer  of  firm  cellular  membrane,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  that  which  connects  the  separate  muscular  bundles  to- 
gether, and  containing  some  tendinous  fibres. 
a^jM^^  The  cremaster  muscles  not  only  aid  in  suspending  the  testes, 
but  can  raise  them   up  towards  the  ring,  and,  perhaps  at  the 
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same  time,  compress  them  in  a  slight  degree.  They  arc  muscles 
with  striped  fibres,  and  in  some  persons  arc  completely  under 
voluntary  command.  Their  action  is  sudden,  and  altogether 
distinct  from  that  oF  the  dartos. 

In  cases  of  old  scrotal  hernia,  and  also  in  hydrocele,  the 
cremaster  becomes  very  strongly  developed.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  such  muscle  in  the  female ;  but  in  that  sex,  an  acci- 
dental muscle,  analogous  to  it,  may  be  produced  upon  an  inguinal 
hernia  in  its  descent  beneath  the  margin  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle. 

5.  The  infundibuliform  fascia  and  cellular  investment  of  Theinfiiii 
the  cord. — These  are  continuous  above  with  the  fascia  trans-  fiwcia.**"" 
versalis  and  the  subperitonaeal  cellular  membrane.  Immediately 
beneath  the  cremaster  muscle  and  cremasteric  fascia,  and  closely 
adherent  to  them,  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  loosely 
surrounds  the  spermatic  cord.  It  may  be  traced  above,  com- 
mencing at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  in  form  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  offset  from  the  trans  versalis  fascia,  and  is  prolonged  as 
a  sheath  upon  the  vas  deferens  and  spermatic  vessels,  as  these 
pass  out  of  the  abdomen.  It  then  descends  through  the  in- 
guinal canal  and  scrotum  upon  the  cord,  investing  it  completely, 
and  being  connected  below  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  testicle 
and  the  outer  surface  of  its  serous  tunic. 

On  forcing  air  beneath  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  a  quantity 
of  loose  and  delicate  cellular  tissue  is  seen  to  connect  its  inter- 
nal or  deep  surface  with  the  vas  deferens  and  spermatic  blood- 
vessels, and  to  form  lamellae  between  them.  This  areolar  tissue 
is  continuous  above  with  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  found 
beneath  the  peritonseum  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ; 
below,  it  is  lost  upon  the  back  of  the  testicle.  Together  with 
the  infundibuliform  fascia  just  described,  it  forms  the  fascia  The  fiuda 
;iro/,riaofSirA.Cooper.  ^^"^ 

Lying  amongst  this   loose  cellular  tissue,   in  front  of  the  Reioains 
upper  end  of  the  cord,  there  is  often  seen  a  fibro-cellular  band,  ^ritonaal 
which  is  connected  above  with  the  pouch  of  peritonceum  found  procesi. 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  reaches  down- 
wards for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  along  the  spermatic  cord. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  followed  as  a  fine  cord,  down  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  sometimes  no  trace  of  it  what- 
ever can  be  detected.     It  is  the  vestige  of  a  tubular  process  of 
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the  peritonseum,  nrhich  once  connected  the  tunica  Yaginalis  with 
the  general  peritonseal  membrane.  The  testes  of  the  foetus  are 
placed  in  the  abdomen  behind  the  peritonaeum.  When  they 
are  about  to  escape  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  pouch  of  the 
lining  membrane  extends  itself  in  advance  of  each  testicle  along 
the  corresponding  inguinal  canal  towards  the  scrotum.  Into  this 
pouch,  or  processus  vaginalis  peritonaiy  as  it  is  named,  the  tes- 
ticle projects  from  behind,  supported  by  a  duplicature  of  the  se- 
rous membrane,  named  the  mesorchium.  Sooner  or  later  after  the 
gland  has  reached  the  scrotum  the  upper  part  or  neck  of  this 
pouch  becomes  obliterated,  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring 
near  to  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle,  leaving  no  trace  but  the 
indistinct  fibrous  cord  already  described,  whilst  the  lower  part 
remains  as  a  closed  serous  sac,  into  which  the  testicle  depends, 
and  which  is  henceforth  named  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Sometimes 
the  tube  of  peritonaeum  becomes  closed  at  intervals  only,  leav- 
ing a  series  of  sacculi  along  the  front  of  the  cord ;  or  a  long 
pouch  may  continue  open  at  the  upper  end,  leading  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Lastly,  in  some  in- 
stances,  the  peritonaeal  process  remains  altogether  pervious,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
peritonaeum.  In  such  a  case  of  congenital  defect,  a  portion  of 
intestine  or  omentum  may  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
inguinal  canal  and  scrotum,  and  constitute  what  is  named  a 
congenital  hernia. 

In  the  female,  an  analogous  pouch  of  peritonaeum  descends 
in  the  foetus,  for  a  short  distance  along  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus,  and  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  canal  of 
Nuck,     Traces  of  it  may  almost  always  be  seen  in  the  adult. 

6.  The  tunica  vaginalis, — Beneath  the  parts  already  de- 
scribed, which  form  investments  common  to  the  cord  and  testis, 
is  the  proper  serous  covering  of  the  latter,  named  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  The  mode  in  which  this  coat  is  derived  from  the 
peritonaeum  has  just  been  explained.  In  its  completed  condi- 
tion it  forms  a  shut  sac,  the  opposite  walls  of  which  are  in 
contact  with  each  other.  Like  the  serous  membranes  in 
general,  of  which  it  affords  one  of  the  simplest  examples, 
it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  visceral  and  a  /ni- 
rietal  portion.  The  former  closely  invests  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  of  the  testis    (fig.  817,  '),  as  well  as    the  epi- 
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didymis  (',  *),  between  which  parts  it  recedes  in  form  of  a 
pouch,  and  lines  their  contiguous  surfaces,  and  it  adheres  inti- 
mately to  the  proper  fibrous  tunic  of  the  gland :  hence  it  is 
named  tunica  vaginalis  testis.     Along  the  posterior  border  of  of  the  testily 
Fig.  317.»         the  gland,  where  the  vessels  and  ducts  enter 

or  pass  out,  the  serous  coat  is  wanting,  be- 
ing reflected  thence  so  as  to  become  conti- 
nuous with  the  parietal  or  scrotal  portion, (*) 
which  completes  the  sac,  and  forms  a  smooth 
I'.' J  lining  membrane  to   the  lower  part  of  the 

^  ^  other  investments  of  the  testicle,  viz.    the 

infundibuliform  fascia,  the  cremaster,  and 
the  spermatic  fascia,  which  are  there  blended 
together  and  connected  with  the  external 
surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  parietal  or  scrotal  portion  of  the  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  more  extensive  than  that  '*^"**^"- 
which  covers  the  body  of  the  testis;  it 
reaches  upwards,  sometimes  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  upon  the  spermatic  cord^  ex- 
tending somewhat  higher  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side. 
It  also  reaches  downwards  below  the  testicle,  which,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  serous  sac,  when 
this  latter  is  distended  with  fluid. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  free,  smooth, 
epitheliated,  and  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  albu- 
minous fluid.      The  epithelium  is  squamous. 

VESSELS    AND    NERVES    OF    THE    COVEEINGS    OF    THE    TESTIS 

AND    CORD. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  several  sources.     Thus,  the  Arterie 

two  external  pudic  arteries  (p.  590),  branches  of  the  femoral,  °^***® 

reach  the  front  and  sides  of  the  scrotum,  supplying  the  integu-  of  the 

tnent  and  dortos ;   the  superficial  perinaeal  branch  of  the  internal  *«"''><»■ 
pudic  artery  (p.  578)  is  distributed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
scrotum ;  and,  lastly,  more  deeply  seated  than  either  of  these, 

•  The  testicle  and  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  with  the  tunica  vaginalis 
laid  open. — 1.  liower  part  of  the  spermatic  cord.  2.  Body  of  the  testicle. 
3,  4.  The  epididymis.  3.  Globus  major  or  head.  4.  Ulobus  minor  or 
tail.    5.  Internal  surface  of  scrotal  portion  of  tunica  vaginalis. 
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is  a  branch  given  from  the  epigastric  artery,  named  cremasteric 
(p.  586),  because  it  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  cremaster 
muscle,  but  it  also  supplies  small  branches  to  the  other  coverings 
of  the  cord,  and  its  ultimate  divisions  anastomose  with  those  of 
The  veins,  the  other  vessels.  The  ceiw*,  which,  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the  integuments,  are  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  scrotum, 
follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  pass  into  the 
inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  also  proceed  from  various  sources.  Thus,  the 
ilio-inguinal,  a  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus  (p.  855),  comes 
forwards  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  supplies  the 
integuments  of  the  scrotum  ;  this  nerve  is  joined  also  by  a 
filament  from  the  ilio-hypogastric  branch  of  the  same  plexus : 
sometimes  two  separate  cutaneous  nerves  come  forward  through 
the  external  ring.  The  two  superficial  perinaeal  branches  of  the 
internal  pudic  nerve  (p.  868)  accompany  the  artery  of  the  same 
nerve  and  supply  the  inferior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  scrotum. 
The  inferior  pudendal,  a  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve 
(p.  870)  joins  with  the  perinacal  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  sides  and  fore-part  of  the  scrotum.  Lastly,  a  deeper  nerve, 
springing  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  named  genito-crural 
(p.  856),  comes  into  contact  with  the  spermatic  cord  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  passes  with  it  through  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  supplies  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster^  besides  sending  a 
few  filaments  to  the  other  deep  coverings  of  the  cord  and 
testicle. 


THE    TESTES. 


The  testes 
their  form 
and  size : 


their 
connections. 


The  testes  are  suspended  in  the  scrotum  at  unequal  heights, 
that  of  the  left  side  being  usually  lower  than  the  other.  They 
arc  of  an  oval  form,  but  are  slightly  compressed  laterally,  so  that 
they  have  two  somewhat  flattened  sides  or  faces,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  end,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  border.  They  are  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  and  nearly  an 
inch  from  side  to  side.  The  weight  of  each  varies  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  left  is  often  a  little 
the  larger  of  the  two. 

Both  sides  of  the  testicle,  the  upper  and  the  lower  end,  and 
the  anterior  border,  which  is  rounded,  are  free,  smooth,  and 
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closely  invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  posterior  border, 
however,  which  is  also  called  the  straight  border,  is  attached  to 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  it  is  here  that  the  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  or  pass  out.  When  the  testis  is  suspended  in  its  usual 
position,  its  upper  end  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  out- 
wards, as  well  as  upwards,  whilst  the  lower,  which  is  rather 
smaller,  has  the  opposite  direction.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  posterior  or  attached  border  is  turned  a  little  upwards, 
and  the  outer  flattened  face  slightly  backwards. 

Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland, 
and  resting  also  on  the  neighbouring  portion  of  its  outer  face,  is 
placed  a  long  narrow  appendage,  named  from  its  position  the 
epididymis  (g^i  and  iliv/^og^  testis.)     This  body  is  curved  so  The 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  testicle.     Its  upper  extremity,  which  is  ®^'  ^  ^™**' 
enlarged  and  obtuse,  is  named  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  or 
globus  major  (^ )  ;  the  lower,  which  is  more  pointed,  is  termed 
the  tally  OT  globus  minor  (*);  whilst  the  intervening  and  nar-  its  globus 
rower  portion  is  named  the  body.      The  outer  convex  surface  of  ^j**^inor  • 
the  epididymis  and  the  thin  anterior  border  are  free,  and  covered 
by  the  tunica  vaginalis.      The  inner  surface,  except  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends,  is  also  free,  and  invested  by  the  same  tunic, 
which  here  forms  a  pouch  between  the  epididymis  and  the  outer 
face  of  the  testicle,  and  nearly  surrounds  the  epididymis,  except 
along  its  posterior  border,  which  is  held  to  the  gland  by  a  dupli-  it«  con- 
cature  of  the  serous  membrane.     At  its  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mity the  inner  surface  of  the  epididymis  is  attached   to  the 
testicle, — the  lower  end,  or  globus  n\inor,  by  fibrous  tissue  and 
a  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  globus  major  by  the 
cflTerent  ducts  of  the  testicle  also.     Lastly,  the  long  posterior 
border  of  this  appendage  is  connected  with  the  spermatic  cord 
by  numerous  blood-vessels,  supported  by  dense  cellular  tissue. 

The  epididymis  contains  a  part  of  the  excretory  apparatus  of 
the  testicle,  and  is  principally  composed  of  the  convolutions  of 
a  long  tortuous  canal  or  eflTerent  duct,  which  will  be  presently 
described. 

Upon  the  head  of  the  epididymis  there  is  very  commonly 
found  a  small  soft  pendulous  body  of  a  reddish  colour,  about 
two  or  three  lines  in  length.  Its  presence  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Morgagni,  but  its  nature  is  not  known. 

Structure  of  the  testis, — Besides  the   numerous  coverings  Structure  of 

the  testia. 
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already  noticed,  the  testis  is  eoclosed  in  a  proper  coat,  named 
ThetoniHi   the  tutitca  aibugitiea  (fig.  318, ").     This  is  a  dense  unyieldidg 
albugino     gbroQB  membrane,  of  a  bluish-wlute  colour, 
and  about  half  a  line  thick,  which  immedi- 
ately invests  the  soft  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle, and  preserves  the   form  of  the  gland. 
It  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue, 
fbraii  the      which  interlace  in  every  direction.    The  outer 
propercoati  gyrfacc  is  for  the  moat  part  covered  by  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  except  along  the  posterior 
border  of  tlie  testicle,  where  the  spermatic 
vessels  pass  through,  and  eicopt  also  at  the  parts  to   vbich 
the   two  extremities  of  the  epididymis   are  attached.     Prom 
the  upper  end   of   the    testicle,   opposite   the  globus    major, 
the  tunka  albuginea  is  continuous  with  thin  prolongations  of 
fibrous  tissue  which  invest  the  epididymis,  support  and   hold 
together  the  numerous  convolutions  of  its  tortuous  canal,  and 
are  ultimately  continued  upon  the  vas  deferens. 

At  the  posterior  and  upper  border  of  the  testis,  the  fibrous 

tissue  of  the  tunica  albuginea  is  prolonged  forwards  for  a  few 

ii  reflected    lines  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  eo  as  to  form  within  it  an 

form  the  '"  '^complete  vertical  septum,  known  as  the  corpus  Higkmori- 

mediiuii-      anum,  and  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  mediailirmm  tatia  (*). 

'  Projecting  inwards  from  the  back  of  the  testis,  it  extends  iinHn 

the  upper  nearly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gland,  and  it  is  wider 

above  than  below.     The  firm  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed  is 

traversed  by  a  network  of  seminal  ducts,  and  by  the  larger 

blood-vessels  of  the  gland,  which  are  lodged  in  channels  formed 

in  the  fibrous  tissue. 

iuproreuea       From    the   front  and   sides   of  the   corpus   Highraoriannm 

thrg^d.    niimcrous  slender  fibrous  cords  of  various  lengths  are  given  off 

in  all  directions,  and  are  attached  by  their  other  ends  to  the 

internal  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea  at  different  points,  so  as 

to  assist  in  maintaining  the  general  shape  of  the  testicle.     Other 

ofifsets  from  the  mediastinum,  consisting  of  delicate  memlHanoas 

laminie,  meet  with  similar  ones  from  the  tunica  albuginea,  and 

enclose  the  several  lobes  into  which  the  substance  of  the  testis 

*  Transverse  section  of  the  tcBtis,  epididymis,  and  lunicti  vtginalis. — 1. 
Tunica  vaginalis.  2.  Tunica  albuginea.  3.  Mediastinam  teMis.  4.  Olwdn- 
lit  substance. 
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is  divided.  Tbe  whole  internal  Burface  of  the  tunica  olbuginea 
is  covered  by  a  multitude  of  fine  blood- vesBcls,  which  are 
branches  of  the  speimatic  artery  and  veins,  and  are  held  to< 
gelher  by  a  delicate  cellulaE  web.  Similar  delicate  ramifications 
of  vessels  are  seen  on  the  various  fibrous  offsets  of  the  medias- 
tinum, upon  which  the  blood-vessels  are  thus  supported  in  the 
interior  of  the  gland.  This  vascular  net-work,  together  with 
its  connecting  cellular  tissue,  constitutes  the  tunica  vascttlosa 
of  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

The  proper  glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  (*)  is  a  soft 
pulpy  mass  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  is  divided  into 
numerous  small  lobes,  contained  in  the  separate  compartments 
formed  by  the  fibro-vascular  expansions  which  extend  between 
the  corpus  Highmorianum  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunica 
albnginea  (see  the  illustrative  plan,  fig.  319).     The  number 


Fig.  319. 


these  lobes  (lobuli  testis)  has  been  estimated 
at  aSO  by  Berres,  and  upwards  of  400  by 
Kranse.  Their  shape  is  somewhat  conical 
.  or  pyriform,  the  larger  end  of  each  being 
I  turned  towards  the  surface  of  the  testicle, 
')  and  the  smaller  one  towards  the  mediasti- 
num.  They  differ  in  size  according  to  their 
position,  those  which  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  gland  and  reach  its  anterior  border  being 
longer  and  larger  than  the  rest.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  lobes  consists  almost  entirely 
of  minute  convoluted  tubes  (a),  named  lubuli 
stminiferi,  vancula  serpentina,  in  the  in-  1 
tenor  of  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  secreted.  Each  lobe  eon-  ' 
twns  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more  of  these  convoluted 
tubules,  the  coils  of  which,  being  but  loosely  held  toge- 
ther, may  be  more  or  less  successfully  unravelled  by  careful 
dissection  under  water.  According  to  Monro,  their  total  num- 
ber is  about  300,  and  the  length  of  each  tubnie  about  sixteeu 

*  A  plan  of  a  vertiotl  Bcction  of  the  teslicle,  U>  ehew  tlie  arnngcment  of 
the  ducts :  the  length  as  well  M  the  diameter  of  the  ducta  ie  iltaregArdcd. — 
-  a,  a.  Tubuli  seminiferi  coiled  up  in  the  Bcparate  lobes,  b.  Vasa  recta. 
c,  Rete  vasculosum  testis,  d.  Vesa  effcreiitin  ending  in  the  coni 
TBsculoai.  I,  e,  g.  Convoluted  canal  of  the  cpididymiB.  h,  Vas  deferens. 
J",  Section  of  back  part  of  tunica  albnginea.  i,  i.  Fibrous  lamellm  running 
JDWuda  between  the  lobes.    «.  Hediastinum  testis. 
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feet ;  but  Lauth  estimates  their  mean  number  to  be  840,  and 
the  average  length  of  each  to  be  not  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
quarter.  Their  diameter,  which  is  uniform  throughout  their 
whole  course,  is  from  jjjth  to  ~-th  of  an  inch.  The  capillary 
vessels  are  distributed  in  form  of  a  network  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tubules,  supplying  them  with  blood,  and  constituting, 
together  with  fine  bundles  of  cellular  tissue  in  very  sparing  quan- 
tity, a  slender  bond  of  union  between  them  ;  this  feeble  connec- 
tion between  the  tubuli  renders  necessary  their  inclosure  and  sup- 
port by  a  dense  fibrous  capsule.  As  compared  with  the  ultimate 
ducts  of  glands  generally,  the  coats  of  the  tubuli  semintferi  are 
strong,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  loose 
aggregation,  they  may,  as  well  as  the  system  of  ducts  into  which 
they  ultimately  unite,  be  injected  with  mercury.  They  are 
lined  with  an  epithelium,  composed  of  nucleated  granular  cor- 
puscles. The  mode  in  which  they  commence,  as  far  as  at 
present  known,  appears  to  be  twofold,  for  they  have  been  seen 
commencing  near  the  surface  of  the  lobes  by  free  closed  extre- 
mities, but  more  frequently  by  anastomotic  arches  or  loops. 
They  also  anastomose  together  occasionally  in  their  course,  and 
the  tubuli  of  adjacent  lobes  are  often  found  communicating 
with  one  another.  After  an  exceedingly  tortuous  or  serpentine 
course  from  side  to  side  of  the  lobe  to  which  they  belong,  they 
at  length,  in  approaching  the  corpus  Highmorianum,  lose  in  a 
great  measure  the  convoluted  disposition,  becoming  at  first 
slightly  flexuous  and  then  nearly  straight.  The  separate  tubuli 
of  each  lobe,  and  then  those  of  adjoining  lobes,  unite  together 
into  larger  tubes,  which  pass  through  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum  and  amongst  the  branches  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  form  the  next  order  of  the  seminal  ducts. 

These,  which,  from  their  comparatively  straight  course,  arc 
named  tubuli  recti  or  vasa  recta  (6),  are  upwards  of  twenty  in 
number,  and  are  from  Vcth  to  V&th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  pass  upwards  and  backwards  through  the  fibrous  tissue  as 
already  stated,  and  end  in  a  close  network  of  tubes,  named  by 
Haller  the  rete  vasculosum  testis  (figs.  819,  320,  c),  which  lies 
in  the  substance  of  the  corpus  Highmorianum,  along  the  back 
part  oF  the  testicle,  but  in  front  of  the  primary  subdivisions  of 
the  spermatic  blood-vessels  before  these  enter  the  gland.  The 
tubes  composing  the  rete  have  very  thin  walls. 
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All  tlie  Beminal  ducts  hitherto  mentioned,  namely  the  tubuli 
setninifcri,  tubuli  recti,  and  retc  testis,  arc  included  witliin  the 
Fiz  320.*  pi'Oper  fibrous  coat  of  the  testicle,  and  form  in 
,1  great  part  the  substance  of  the  gland ;  but  the 
succeeding  order  of  ducts  transmit  the  seminal 
fluid  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis,  and  are 
named  accordingly  vasa  efferenlia  (d).  These  Thersu 
are  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  BOinetimes  twenty  ™t'™''*' 
in  number ;  they  perforate  the  tunica  albuginca 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
testicle,  opposite  to  the  globus  major  of  the  epi- 
didymis, of  which  they  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part,  and  in  the  convoluted  canal  of  which  they 
ultimately  terminate.  On  emerging  from  the 
testis,  these  voss  efferentia  are  straight,  but, 
becoming  more  and  more  convoluted,  as  they 
proceed  towards  the  epididymis,  they  form  a 
series  of  small  conical  masses,  the  bases  of  which  are  turned  in  the 
samedirection,  and  whichare  named  com' uascu/ost  (fig.  319,  /.%■  ondcani 
320,  e).  The  largest  of  these  cones  is  about  eight  lines  long,  and,  "™"''"'' 
when  unrolled,  each  is  found  to  consist  of  a  single  coiled  duct, 
varying  from  sis  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  diameter 
of  which  gradually  decreases  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis 
(Huschke).  Opposite  to  the  globus  major  these  separate  effer- 
ent vessels  open,  at  intervals  of  about  three  inches,  into  a  single 
canal  or  duct,  the  intervening  and  subsequent  convolutions  of 
which  constitute  the  epididymis  itself. 

The  canat  of  tkeepididt/mis  {Rgs.S]9,SS0, 1,  e,g)  16  Aisfoaei  Thp  ainal 
in  innumerable  coils,  and  extends  from  the  globus  major  down-  ^jjy,.„j,. 
wards  to  the  globus  minor  oc  tail,  where,  turning  upwards,  it  is 
continued  on  as  the  vae  deferens.  Its  flezuosities  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  bo  that  when  unrolled  it  is  found  to  be  twenty  feet 
and  upwards  in  length.  The  smallest  wiudings  arc  supported 
and  held  together  by  fine  cellular  tissue  ^  but,  besides  this,  nu- 
merous  fibrous  partitions  arc  interposed  between  larger  masses 

*  Ducts  of  the  testicle  injected  with  mercury  (Hnller). — a.  Boily  of  the 
testis,  b.  Tubuli  in  ihe  interior  of  the  gland,  c  Retc  vasciiloaum  testis. 
d.  Vasa  eiTerentia  ending  in  the  coni  vB^ciilosi.  ejj",  g.  Convoluted  canal 
of  the  epididymis,  h,  Vas  dcfereas  ascending  from  the  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis. 
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iu  lobes.  of  thc  coils,  which  have  been  named  the  lobes  of  the  epididy- 
mis, the  general  direction  of  which  is  across  that  body.  The 
canal  of  the  epididymis  is,  at  its  commencement,  about  V^th 
of  an  inch*  in  diameter,  but  it  goes  on  diminishing,  till,  towards 
the  globus  minor,  it  is  about  -^ih  of  an  inch,  after  which  it 
again  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  less  tortuous  as  it  approaches 
the  vas  deferens.  Its  coats,  which  are  at  first  very  thin,  become 
thicker  as  it  proceeds. 

VAS    DEFERENS. 

The  vas  The  vas  deferens^  or  excretory  duct  of  the  testis  (A),  is  a 

deferens :      j^^^.^  rouud  tube,  which  forms  the  continuation  upwards  of  the 
its  origin      convoluted  canal   of  the  epididymis.      It    commences  at  the 
and  course,    j^^g,.  ^nd  of  that  appendage,  or  the  globus  minor,  and,  being 
at  first  rather  tortuous,  but  afterwards  becoming  straight,  it 
ascends    upon   the  inner  side  of    the  epididymis,  and    along 
the  back   of  the  testicle,   separated  from  both,  however,  by 
the  blood-vessels  passing  to  or  from  the  gland.     Continuing, 
then,  to  ascend  in  the  spermatic  cord,  the  vas  deferens  accom- 
panies the  spermatic  artery,  veins,  and  nerves,  as  far  as  the 
to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.     Between  the  testicle  and  the  external 

inguinal       ^jjjg  j^g  course  is  vertical ;    it  lies  behind  the  spermatic  vessels, 
and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  hard  cord-like  feel.     Having 
passed   obliquely   upwards  and   outwards   along    the   inguinal 
canal,  and  reached  the  inner  border  of  the  internal  abdominal 
and  thence    ring,  it  leaves  the  spermatic  vessels  (which  extend  to  the  lumbar 
ueWic^*       region),  and  turns  suddenly  downwards  and  inwards  into  the  pcl- 
cayity,         vis,  crossing  over  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  turning  round  the 
outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  epigastric  artery.     Running  beneath 
the  peritonaeum,  it  reaches  the  side  of  the  bladder  (fig.  310,  t),  on 
which  it  curves  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  under  sor&ce 
of  that  viscus,  and  then  runs  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  prostate 
gland.     In  its  course  within  the  pelvis,  the  vas  deferens  gnr 
dually  approaches  nearer  to  the  middle  line;  it  crosses  over 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cord  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
^  ^j^^  artery,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  thc  ureter.     Beyond  this  point, 

base  of        where   the  vas   deferens  reaches   the  base   of  the  bladder,  it 
^^*       ceases  to  be  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  is  found  attached  to 
the  coats  of  the  bladder,  lying  between  that  viscus  and  the  rectum. 
In  this  situation  (fig.  SIX,  t)  it  runs  forwards,  and  at  the  same 
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time  inwards,  so  as  gradually  to  approach  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side.  Upon  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  two  vasa 
deferentia  are  situated  between  two  membranous  receptacles 
for  the  semen,  named  the  seminal  vesicles  («,  s)  ;  and  close  to 
the  base  of  the  prostate  (/?),  each  vas  deferens  ends  by  joining  it  ends 
with  the  duct  from  the  corresponding  seminal  vesicle,  which  is  '?  ^**f 

-  ejaculatory 

placed  on  its  outer  side,  to  form  one  of  the  two  common  seminal  duct 
or  ejaculatory  ducts  (e). 

The  vas  deferens,  therefore,  pursues  a  long  and  somewhat 
complicated  course,  from  its  commencement  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  epididymis  to  its  termination  at  the  base  of  the  prostate, 
beneath  the  bladder.  It  measures  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  lu  length. 
In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is  cylindrical  or  slightly  com-  form, 
pressed,  and  has  an  average  diameter  of  about  one  line  and  thickness, 
a  quarter ;  but  towards  its  termination,  beneath  the  bladder, 
it  becomes  enlarged  and  sacculated,  approaching  thus  in  cha- 
racter to  the  seminal  vesicle.  Previous  to  its  junction  with 
the  duct  of  that  vesicle,  it  again  becomes  narrowed  to  a  fine 
cylindrical  canal.  The  walls  of  the  vas  deferens  are  very 
dense  and  strong,  measuring  one-third  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canal  is  proportionably 
fine,  its  area  being  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  line  across. 
In  the  sacculated  portion  the  passage  is  much  wider,  and  the 
walls  are  thinner  in  proportion. 

Besides  an  external  cellular  investment,  and  an  internal  lining  and 
mucous  membrane,  the  vas  deferens  is  provided  with  an  inter-  •fracture. 
mediate  tunic,  which  is  thick,  dense  in  structure,  somewhat 
elastic,  and  of  a  deep  yellowish  colour.  This  coat  consists 
principally  of  longitudinal  fibres,  mixed  with  some  circular 
ones.  Huschk^  describes  two  longitudinal  layers  with  inter- 
mediate circular  fibres.  These  fibres  are  most  probably  of  a 
muscular  nature.  The  vasa  deferentia  of  the  dog,  cat,  and 
rabbit  were  found  by  E.  Weber  to  exhibit  lively  peristaltic  con- 
tractions when  stimulated  by  means  of  electricity. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  pale ;  it  is  thrown 
into  three  or  four  fine  longitudinal  ridges,  and,  besides  this, 
in  the  sacculated  portion  of  the  duct,  is  marked  by  numerous 
finer  rugSB  which  enclose  irregular  polyhedral  spaces,  resembling 
in  this  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vesicular  seminales.  The 
epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  kind. 

4  M 
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A  vas  r'a*  ahcrrans, — Tliis  name  ii^as  applied  by  Haller  to  a  long 

aUrnins  narrow  tube,  or  diverticulum,  discovered  by  Iiim  and  since  very 
otvasionally  frequently  inct  witli,  wbicli  leads  oft'  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
^^^^^'''  canal  of  the  epididymis,  or  from  the  commencement  of  the  vas 

deferens,  and  extends  upwards  in  a  tortuous  manner  for  two  or 
tlirce  inches  amongst  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord,  where 
it  ends  by  a  closed  extremity.  Its  length,  when  it  is  unra- 
velled, ranges  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  as  much  as  fourteen 
inches  :  and  its  breadth  increases  towards  its  blind  extrcmitv. 
Sometimes  this  diverticulum  is  branched,  and  occasitmallv  there 
is  more  than  one  such  aberrant  duct.  Its  structure  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens,  but  its  office  is 
unknown. 

THE    SKMINAL    VESICLES    AND    EJACULATORY    DCCTS. 

Tlii'SPiniiKil  The  seminal  vesicles  (vesiculse  seminal es ;  fig.  311,  s,«)  arc 
v(  suios :  t^^yf,  membranous  receptacles,  situated,  one  on  each  side,  upon 
Btruciurc,  tlic  basc  of  thc  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectum.  Wht-n 
fonii,  distended  they  form   two  oblong  sacculated  bodies,  soniewliai 

flattened  above  but  convex  below,  widened  behind  and  narrow 
in  front.  Their  length  is  usually  about  two  inches  and  a  lialf, 
and  their  greatest  breadth  from  four  to  six  lines;  but  they  van' 
in  size  in  diilerent  individuals,  and  also  on  opposite  sides  of  tk 
same  subject. 
aiHl  Their  upper  surface  is  firmly  attached  to  the  coats  of  the 

bladder,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  they  extend  forwarJs 
and  inwards  from  near  the  terminations  of  the  two  uretera  to  thc 
base  of  the  prostate  gland.     The  posterior  obtuse  extremities  of 
thc  two  vesicular  seminales  are  separated  widely  from  each  otler, 
but  anteriorly  they  converge  so  as  to  approach  the  two  \9» 
deferentia,  which  run  forwards  to  the  prostate  between  theiO' 
Thc  small  triangular  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  wluch 
is  marked  off  by  the  two  vesiculse  seminales  at  the  sides,  and 
behind  by  the  line  of  reflexion  of  the  peritonsBum  from  the  rectum 
to  thc  bladder,  rests  immediately  on  that  intestine,  at  least  tlei* 
is  nothing  interposed  but  the  vasa  deferentia.     The  seminal 
vesicles  themselves   are   also  supported    by  the    sides  of  the 
rectum,  but  they  are  separated  from  thc  bowel  by  a  layer  of  the 
recto-vcsical  fascia,  which  holds  them  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 
The  sacculated  appearance  of  the  vesiculeo  seminalcf  is  owiiV 


coniicctiuns. 
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to  their  peculiar  formation.     Each  consists  of  a  tube  coiled  on  They  con- 

itself  in  a  complicated  manner,  and  firmly  held  in  that  condition  J"^  soiled 

by  a  very  dense  fibrous  tissue.     When  unrolled  (sec  fig.  311),  up, 

this  tube  is   found  to  be  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and 

about  the  ividth  of  a  quill.     Its  posterior  extremity  is  closed, 

so  that  it  forms  a  long  cul-de-sac ;  but  there  are  generally,  if 

not  always,  several  longer  or  shorter  branches  or  diverticula  having 

developed  firom  it,  which  also  end  by  closed  extremities.     Its  5^^*^cula 

anterior  extremity,  which  forms  the  fore-part  of  the  vesicula, 

becomes  straight  and  narrowed,  and  ends  opposite  the  base  of 

the  prostate  by  uniting  on  its  inner  side,  at  a  very  acute  angle, 

with  the  narrow  termination  of  the  corresponding  vas  deferens 

to  form  a  single  canal,  which  is  the  common  seminal  or  ejacu-  eS^uUtory 

latory  duct.  duct. 

In  structure,  the   vesiculse  seminales  resemble   very  closely  Structure 
the  adjoinin(r  sacculated  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia.     Be-  °^***f 

JO  r  ^  yeBidea. 

sides  an  external  fibro-cellular  investment,  connected  with  the 
recto-vesical  fascia,  they  have  a  proper  coat,  which  is  firm, 
dense  and  somewhat  elastic,  and  consists  of  rigid  white  fibres 
and  of  others  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown  hue.  In  some  animals 
muscular  fibres  have  been  shewn  in  the  coats  of  the  seminal 
vesicles,  and,  according  to  E.  H.  Weber,  they  exist  in  the 
human  subject  also.  The  mucous  membrane  is  pale,  or  has  a 
dirty  brownish-white  colour.  It  is  traversed  by  multitudes  of 
fine  rugse,  which  form  an  areolar  structure  resembling  that  seen 
in  the  gall-bladder,  but  composed  of  much  finer  meshes :  this 
areolar  character,  as  already  stated,  begins  to  appear  in  the  lower 
sacculated  part  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  is  considered  by  Weber 
as  constituting  a  species  of  glandular  structure.  The  epithelium 
of  the  vesiculse  is  of  the  squamous  kind ;  its  particles  have  a 
granular  character. 

The  seminal  vesicles  serve  as  receptacles  or  reservoirs  for  the  Their  use. 
semen,  as  is  easily  proved  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  their 
contents ;   but,  besides  this,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  they 
secrete  a  peculiar  fluid  which  is  incorporated  with  the  semen. 

The  common  seminal  ducts,  or  ejaculatory  ducts  (fig.  311,  e,)  The 
two  in  number,  are  formed  on  each  side  by  the  junction  of  the  ^^^^^ 
narrowed  extremities  of  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  and  vesi- 
cula seminalis,  close  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland.     From 
this  point  they  run  forwards  and  upwards,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
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through  preaching  each  other,  and  then  pass  side  by  side  through  the 
prostate  pj-Qstate  between   its  middle  and  two  lateral  lobes.      After  a 

open        *  ^  ,  .,,.  i-i.ii  111 
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the 
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Their 
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course  of  nearly  an  inch,  during  which  they  become  gradually 
narrower,  they  end  in  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra  by  two  slit-like  orifices,  placed  one  on  each  prominent 
margin  of  the  longitudinal  depression  which  exists  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  verumontanum,  named  the  sinus  pocularis,  or 
utriculus  virilis.  For  a  short  distance  the  ejaculatory  ducts  run 
in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  this  sinus.  (See  p.  1226.) 

The  coats  of  the  common  seminal  duct,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  vas  deferens  and  vesicula,  are  very  thin.  The 
strong  outer  tunic  almost  entirely  disappears  after  the  entrance 
of  the  ducts  between  the  lobes  of  the  prostate  ;  and  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  gradually  smoother,  and  at  length  passes 
into  that  of  the  urethra. 

It  is  along  these  ejaculatory  ducts  that  the  fluid  containeil 
in  the  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens  is  forced  into  the 
urethra. 


Arteries  of 
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VESSELS    AND    NERVES    OF    THE    TESTIS. 

The  testicle  and  its  excretory  apparatus  receive  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  from  different  sources  from  those  which  supply  the 
coverings  of  those  parts. 

The  spermatic  artery^  or  proper  artery  of  the  testicle,  (p.  562,) 
is  a  slender  and  remarkably  long  branch,  which  arises  from  the 
abdominal  aorta,  and  reaching  the  spermatic  cord,  descends 
along  it  to  the  gland.  In  early  foetal  life  its  course  is  much 
shorter,  as  the  testis  is  then  situated  near  the  part  of  the  aorta 
from  which  the  artery  arises.  As  the  vessel  approaches  the 
testicle,  it  gives  off  small  branches  to  the  epididymis,  and  then 
divides  into  others  which  perforate  the  tunica  albuginea  at  the 
back  of  the  gland,  and  pass  through  the  corpus  Highmorianum ; 
some  spread  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea, 
whilst  others  run  along  between  the  lobes  of  the  testis,  sup- 
ported by  the  fibrous  processes  of  the  mediastinum.  The 
smallest  branches  ramify  on  the  delicate  membranous  septa  be- 
tween the  lobes,  before  supplying  the  seminiferous  tubes. 

The  vas  deferens  receives  from  the  superior  vesical  artery  a 
long  slender  branch,  which  accompanies  the  duct,  and  is  hence 
named  the   deferent  artery^  or  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  (p. 
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SIS),     It  ramifies  on  the  coats  of  ibe  duct,  and  reaches  as  far  aa 
the  testis,  where  it  anastomoaea  with  the  spermatic  artery. 

The  tpermatic  veins  (p.  645)   commence  in  the  testis  and  Veini, 
epididymis,  pass  out  at  the  posterior  border  of  both,  and  unite 
into  laigei  vessels,  wLich  freely  communicate  with  each  other  as 
they  ascend  along  the  cord,  and  form  a  plexua,  named  the  pam-  lorm  > 
piniform  pltxus.      Ultimately  two   or   three   veins  follow  the  ?'""*■ 
course  of  the  spermatic  artery  into  tlie  abdomen,  where  tlicy 
unite  iuto  a  single  trunli,  that  of  the  right  side  opening  into  the 
vena  cava,  and  that  of  the  left  into  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  (p.  €58)  accompany  the  spermatic  veasels  and  Lymplm- 
tenninatc  in  the  lumbar  lympatbic  glands,  which  lie  about  the  ''"' 
large  blood-vessels  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  nerves  arc  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ayatcm.  The  Neriei. 
spematic  plexus  (p.  895)  is  a  very  delicate  set  of  nervous  fila- 
ments, which  descend  upon  the  spermatic  artery  from  the  aortic 
plexus.  Some  additional  filaments,  which  are  very  minute, 
come  from  tlie  liypogastric  plexus,  and  accompany  the  artery  of 
the  vas  deferens. 

The  vesiculse  seminales  receive   branches  from   the  inferior  Ve»e]n.f 
vesical  and  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries.     The  veins  and  lym-  ''"'™'« 
phatics  correspond.      The  nerves  belong  to   the    sympathetic 
system,  and  come  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 


Fig.aSl.* 


Tlie  lemen  is  a  thick  The  k 
hitish  flui<l,  wliich  con-  «""'•' 

Bolid  par- 


transpnrent,  ' 
albuminous 
.  It  contains  Soat- 
in^  in  it,  besides  Bqiiam- 
ous  nnd  columnar  cpi- 
tticlium  cdlB,  oil -like 
globules  and  minute 
granular  moller,  two 
principal       microscopic 


*  Spermatozoa  froui 


nan,  nnd  their  development.  (Wngnor.) — a.  8|«i 
1  of  the  vas   deferens.     1   to  i.  Show  their  vaiiet 
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constituents,  named  the  seminal  granules  (Wagner),  and  the  seminal  animal- 

culeSf  spermatozoa  or  spermatic  filaments, 
teminal  The   seminal   granules  (fig.  321,  5)  are  rounded  colourless  corpuscles, 

gnnoleB,        having  a  granular  aspect.     They  average  about  ijjgth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

fmimalcolefl.   ^^^  may  be  allied  to  mucous  corpuscles. 

The  spermatozoa  (fig.  321.  A.)  are  peculiar  particles,  endowed  with  a 
power  of  executing  a  brisk  lashing  movement.  Each  consists  of  a  flattened 
oval  part  or  so-called  body,  and  of  a  long  slender  filiform  tail.  The  body  is 
about  gjj^th  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  entire  spermatozoon  is  from  j^th  to 
^th  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  often  contains  a  spot,  and,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  narrow  part  or  tail,  there  is  frequently  a  slight  projecting  fringe 
or  collar.  The  spermatozoa  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  nticleatcd  cells, 
which  become  enlarged  into  transparent  vesicular  bodies  of  considerable 
size  (B), 


Female 
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ORGANS  OF  GENERATION  IN  THE  FEMALE. 

The  generative  organs  in  the  female  consist  of  the  ovaries, 
uterusy  and  Fallopian  tubes^  which  are  named  the  internal^  and 
the  vagina  and  vulva^  named  the  external  organs  of  generation. 

The  vulvay  or  pudendum^  is  a  general  term,  which  includes  all 
the  parts  perceptible  externally,  viz.  the  mons  Veneris,  the  labia, 
the  hymen  or  carunculse,  the  clitoris,  and  the  nymphse.  The 
orifice  of  the  urethra  also  requires  to  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  these  parts. 

The  integument  on  the  fore-part  of  the  pubic  symphysis  is 
elevated  by  a  quantity  of  cellular  and  adipose  substance  depo- 
sited beneath  it,  and  is  covered  with  hair.  This  part  surmounts 
the  labia,  and  has  been  called  mons  Veneris.  The  labia  pu- 
dendi  (labia  externa  v.  majora)  extend  downwards  and  backwards 
from  the  mons,  gradually  becoming  thinner  as  they  descend. 
They  form  two  rounded  folds  of  integument  so  placed  as  to 
leave  an  elliptic  interval  (rima)  between  them,  the  outer  suriace 
of  each  being  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  covered  with  scat- 
tered hairs,  whilst  the  inner  is  lined  by  the  commencement  of 
the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane.  Between  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  there   is   found,  besides  &t,  vessels,  nerves 


of  character.  5.  Seminal  grantiles. — b.  Contents  of  the  semen  of  the 
testis.  1.  Large  round  corpuscle  or  cell.  2.  A  cell  containing  thrfe 
roundish  c^ranular  bodies,  from  which  the  spermatozoa  are  developed.  3. 
A  fasciculus  of  spermatozoa,  as  they  are  seen  grouped  together  in  the 
testis. 
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and  glands,  some  tiaaiie  resembling  that  of  the  dartoB  in  the 
scrotum  of  the  male.  The  labia  majom  unite  beneath  the  inoDS 
and  also  !n  front  of  the  periiiEeum,  the  two  points  of  union  being 
called  commissures.  The  posterior  or  inferior  one  is  about  an  inch 
distant  from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  the  interval  between  them 
being  named  the  perinscum.  Immediately  within  the  posterior 
commissure,  the  labia  are  connected  by  a  slight  transverse  fold 
(J'riKnulum  pudendi)  which  has  also  received  the  name  o{  four- 
chette,  and  is  commonly  torn  in  the  first  parturition.  The  space 
between  it  and  the  commissure  has  been  called  fossa  navicu- 
laris. 

Beneath  the  anterior  commissure,  and  concealed  between  the 
labia,  is  the  cliloris  (fig.  322/.),  a  small  elongated  body  uialo- 


the  fnLnu- 


Fig.  328* 


gous  in  conformation  and  struc- 
ture to  a  diminutive  penis, 
though  differing  in  not  being 
perforated  by  the  canal  of 
the  urethra,  and  also  in  not 
having  the  corpus  spongiosum 
attached  along  beneath  it.  It 
consists  of  two  corpora  caver- 
•-.j^  nosa,  which  are  attached  by 
crura  {I)  to  the  rami  of  the 
ischium  and  pubcs,  and  are 
united  together  by  their  flat* 
tened  inner  surfaces  which  fonn 
an  incomplete  pcctiniform  sep- 
tum. The  body  of  the  clitoris, 
which  is  very  short  and  hidden 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
glana  (e),  consisting  of  spongy  erectile  tissue.  The  glans  is  im- 
perforate, but  highly  sensitive,  and  covered  with  a  membranous 
fold,  analogous  to  the  prepuce.  There  is  a  small  suspensory 
ligament  (fig.  S2S),  like  that  of  the  penis;  and  the  two 
ischio-cavernous  muscles,  here  named  erectores  ctitoridis  have 


*  Lateia]  view  of  the  erectile  structures  of  the  external  organs  of  gencrotion 
in  the  femsle,  the  skin  and  mucoua  membrane  being  removeJ  (Kobell). — 
a.  Bulbus  veslibuli.  c.  Plexus  of  veins  named  pars  intermedia,  e.  OUns 
of  the  clitoris,  f.  Bodj  of  the  clitoris.  A.  Dorsul  vein.  I.  Right  cms  of 
clitoris,     m.  Viuva.    n.  Right  gland  uf  Baitholinc. 
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the  same  connections  as  in  the  male,  being  inserted  into  the 
crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

Fig.  323* 


From  the  glans  anil  preputial  covering  of  the  clitoris  two 
narrow  folds  of  mucous  mcmbmne,  in  form  not  unlike  a  cock's 
comb,  dcEcend  obliquely  outwards  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina.  These  are  ibc 
nymp/ite  (labia  interna  v.  minora).  Their  inner  surface  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  vagina ;  the  external  insensibly  passes 
into  that  of  the  labia  majora.  They  contain  vessels  (fig.  323,  g.) 
between  the  lainincc  of  teg umentary  membrane,  but,  according  to 
Kobelt,  no  erectile  plexus ;  indeed  they  would  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  the  cutaneous  covering  of  tbc  male  urethra  (supposed 
to  be  split  open),  whilst  the  erectile  structure  corresponding  to 
the  bulb  and  spongy  body  (supposed  to  be  in  two  halves)  lies 
deeper  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

Between  the  nymphse,  is  the  angular  interval  called  the  vm- 

I    tibule,  in  which  is  situated  the  circular  orifice  of  the  urethra, 

or  mealua  urinarius,  about  an  inch  below  the  clitoris  and  just 

above  the  entrance  to  the  vagina.     The  membrane  which  sur- 

*  Front  view  of  the  erectile  atructtires  of  the  Oklernal  orgnns  of  generatimi 
in  the  fctnalc.— a.  fiiilbus  vcstibulj.  b.  Sphincter  vaginB  uiiiwlc.  e,  t. 
Venous  plexus,  or  pera  iiilemiedis.  J".  Glaim  of  the  clituria.  g.  Cunneciiiie 
veins.  A.  Uorsnl  vein  of  the  cljloris.  ft.  Veins  going  bcueatli  pubtt.  (. 
The  obturator  vein. 
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rounds  this  orifice  is  rather  prominent  in  most  instances,  so  as 
readily  to  indicate  its  situation.  The  urethra  itself  has  been 
already  described  (see  p.  1212). 

Immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  the  entrance  Vaginal 
to  the  vagina^  which,  in  the  virgin,  is  usually  more  or  less  nar-  2^^^"^"'*^ 
rowed  by  the  hymen.     This  is  a  thin  duplicaturc  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  placfcd  at  the  lateral  and  inferior  parts  of  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina;   its  form  varies  very  considerably  in  different 
persons,  but  is  most  frequently  semi-lunar,  the  concave  margin 
being  turned  obliquely  upwards  or  towards  the  pubes.     Some- 
times it  is  circular  and  is  perforated  only  by  a  small  round  ori- 
fice, placed  usually  a  little  above  the  centre ;  and  occasionally 
it  is  cribriform,  or  pierced  with  several  small  apertures ;  and 
it  may  completely  close  the  vagina,  constituting   imperforate 
hymen.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is   often   reduced  to   a  mere 
fringe,  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent.     After  its  rupture,  some  CarunculaB 
small  rounded  elevations  remain,  called  caruncula  myriiformes.  formes. 

The  mucous  membrane  may  be  traced  inwards  from  the  bor-  Mucous 
ders  of  the  labia  majora,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin :  ^XfoJjiciM. 
it  forms  a  fold  over  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  njrmpha;,  and  is 
then  prolonged  into  the  urethra  and   vagina.      It  is  smooth, 
reddish  in  colour,  is  covered  by  a  scaly  epithelium,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  considerable  number  of  mucous  crypts  and  follicles 
and  with  glands  which  secrete  an  unctuous  and  odorous  sub- 
stance.     The  mucous  crypts  and  follicles  are  especially  distinct 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nymphse,  and  near  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.     The  sebaceous  glands  are  found  beneath  the  prepuce.  Sebaceous 
and  upon  the  labia  majora  and  outer  surface,  of  the  nymphae.       glands. 

The  glands  of  BarthoHne  (fig.  322,  n)  analogous  to  Cowper'^s  oiands  of 
glands  in  the  male,  are  two  reddish-yellow  round  or  oval  bodies,  BarthoHne. 
about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  or  small  bean,  lodged  one  on  each 
side  of  the  commencement  of  the  vagina,  between  it  and  the 
erectores  clitoridis  muscles,  beneath  Che  superficial  perinatal 
fiiscia,  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  muscles.  Their  ducts, 
which  are  long  and  single,  run  forward  and  open  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  nymphse,  outside  the  hymen  or  carunculse 
myrti  formes. 

Erectile  tissue All  the  parts  of  the   vulva  are  supplied  Erectile 

abundantly  with  blood-vessels,  and  in  certain  situations  there  are  f^J^^**^^^** 
masses  composed  of  venous  plexuses,  or  erectile  tissue,  which  oi^is. 
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Para  inter- 
media. 


Vessels. 


and  nerves 
of  the 
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are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  male.  The  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  glans  clitoridis  have  already  been  described.  Besides 
these  there  two  large  leech-shaped  masses  (figs.  322,  323,  a) 
about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  a  net-work  of  veins,  en- 
closed in  a  fibrous  membrane,  and  lying  one  on  each  side  of 
the  vestibule,  a  little  behind  the  nymph se.  They  are  rather 
pointed  at  their  upper  extremities,  and  rounded  below ;  they  are 
suspended,  as  it  were,  to  the  crura  of  the  clitoris  and  the  rami  of 
the  pubes,  covered  internally  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  em- 
braced on  the  outer  side  by  the  fibres  of  the  constrictor  vaginae 
muscle  (fig.  323,  b).  These  two  plexiform  masses  were  known 
to  many  of  the  older  anatomists,  but  have  been  more  recently 
noticed  by  Taylor  and  Guthrie,  and  particularly  described  and 
figured  by  Kobelt.  They  are  named  by  the  latter  bulbi  ce«- 
tibuli\  (plexus  retiformes,  De  Graaf;  crura  clitoridis  interna, 
Swammerdam ;  corpora  cavernosa,  Santorini ;  semi-bulbs,  Tay- 
lor,) and  are  considered  by  that  observer  to  be  analogous  to  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  which  it  will  be  remembered  pre- 
sents traces  of  a  median  division.  In  front  of  the  bipartite 
bulb  of  the  vestibule,  is  a  smaller  plexus  on  each  side  (fig.  322,  c, 
fig.  323  €  e),  the  vessels  of  which  are  directly  continuous  with 
those  of  the  bulbus  vestibuli  behind,  and  of  the  glans  clito- 
ridis before.  This  is  the  pars  intermedia  of  Kobelt,  and  is 
regarded  by  him  as  the  analogue  of  the  part  of  the  male  corpus 
spongiosum  urethras  which  succeeds  the  bulb :  it  receives  large 
veins  coming  direct  from  the  nymphce. 

Vessels, — The  outermost  parts  of  the  vulva  are  supplied  by 
the  superficial  pudendal  arteries ;  the  deeper  parts  and  all  the 
erectile  tissues  receive  branches  from  the  internal  pudic  arteries, 
as  in  the  male.  The  veins  also  in  a  great  measure  correspond : 
there  is  a  vena  dorsalis  clitoridis  (A),  receiving  branches  (rom 
the  glans  and  other  parts  as  in  the  male ;  the  veins  of  the 
bulbus  vestibuli  pass  backwards  into  the  vaginal  plexuses,  and 
communicate  also  with  the  obturator  veins  (/) ;  above,  they 
communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  pars  intermedia,  those  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  of  the  glans  of  the  clitoris,  and  also  with 
the  vena  dorsalis.  The  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Nerves. — Besides  sympathetic  branches,  which  descend  along 
the  arteries,  especially  for  the  erectile  tissues>  there  are  other 
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nerves  proceeding  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses;  those 
from  the  former  being  the  branches  of  the  genito-crural  (p.  856), 
and  those  from  the  latter,  of  the  inferior  pudendal  and  internal 
pudic  nerves  (p.  867),  which  last  sends  comparatively  large 
branches  to  the  clitoris. 

TH£    VAGINA. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  and  dilatable  tube,  extending  The 
from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus,  the  neck  of  which  is  embraced  by  i^^Jjon 
it.     It  rests  below  and  behind  on  the  rectum,  supports  the 
bladder  and  urethra  in  front,  and  is  enclosed  between  the  leva- 
tores  ani  muscles  at  the  sides.     Its  direction  is  oblique  from  direction, 
below  upwards  and  backwards,  in  which  course  it  is  also  slightly 
curved,  the  concavity  of  the  curve  being  turned  upwards  and 
forwards.     The  axis  of  the  vagina  corresponds,  therefore,  first, 
with  that  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  higher  up  with  that  of 
the  pelvic  cavity.     In  consequence  of  being  thus  curved,  its 
length  will  be  found  greater  if  measured  along  the  lower  than 
along  the  upper  wall,  being  in  the  latter  situation  about  four 
inches,  while  in  the  former  it  amounts  to  five  or  six.     Each  end  and  dlmen- 
of  the  vagina  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  middle  part :  the  "**""• 
lower,  which  is  continuous  with  the  vulva,  is  the  narrowest  part, 
and  has  its  long  diameter  from  before  backwards ;  the  middle 
part  is  widest  from  side  to  side,  being  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  ordinarily 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  at  its  upper  end  it  is  rounded,  and 
expands  to  receive  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
which  is  embraced  by  it  at  some  distance  from  the  os  uteri. 
The  vagina  reaches  higher  up  on  the  cervix  uteri  behind  than 
in  front,  so  that  the  uterus  appears,  as  it  were,  to  be  let  into  its 
anterior  wall. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  vagina,  along  the  anterior  (fig.  Its  inner 
325,  e)  and  the  posterior  walls,  a  slightly  elevated  ridge   ex-  J^^ed 
tends  from  the  lower  end  upwards  along  the  middle  line,  similar  ^ith 
to  the  raphe  in  other  situations :  these  ridges   are  named  the  ^^  rugg^, 
columns  of  the  vagina,  or  columna  rugarum.     Numerous  den- 
tated  transverse  ridges,  called  ruga^  will  also  be  observed,  parti- 
cularly in  persons  who  have  not  borne  children,  running  at  right 
angles  from  the  columns.     These  columns  and  rugse,  which  are 
most  evident  near  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  gradually 
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become  less  marked,  and  disappear  towards  its  upper  end,  art 

calculated  to  facilitate  the  enlargement  of  the  vagina  that  occurs 

during  pregnancy  and  parturition. 

sirn-iiire  Structure   and    connexions, — The  walls  of  the    vagina  are 

■Aiu\  conii.-c-  |^]ji^.i-cst  in  front,  where  the  urethra  is  situated,  which  indee«l 

lions. 

may  be  said  to  be  imbedded  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vaginal  jws- 
sage;  in  other  situations  they  are  thinner.  The  vagina  is  fimilv 
connected  bv  cellular  tissue  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  but 
loosely  to  the  rectum  and  levatores  ani  muscles ;  at  the  upper 
end,  for  about  a  fourth  part  of  its  length,  it  receives  a  covering 
behind  from  the  peritonscum,  which  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
cul-de-sac  thus  fiir  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum. 
Tlu-  ouiLT  The  external  layer  of  which  the  vagina  is  composed  is  a  dense, 

''•^'"'^'  pale  red,  liiirlily  distensible  and  vascular  cellular  tissue,  which  ad- 

heres eloselv  above  to  the  tissue  of  the  cer>ix  uteri.      Round  tlic 
tube  a  laver  of  loose  erectile  tissue  is  found,  which   is  mo>t 
marked  at  the  lower  part. 
j^^^  At  its  lower  end,  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  muscular  fibres, 

s.i»hi«Ktir  which  constitute  the  sphincter  vagina  (fig.  323,  b).  The  fibrw 
in»!!Av.  ^^  ^^'^5  muscle  arc  attached  behind  to  the  central  point  of  tlie 
perinrcum,  in  common  with  the  sphincter  ani  and  transvcrsus 
perinivi  muscles;  they  open  out  to  surround  the  vaginal  orifice 
and  vestibule,  closely  embracing  on  the  outer  side  the  tvo 
bulbs  of  the  vestibule,  and,  again  approaching  in  front,  become 
narrow  and  arc  inserted  upon  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  tie 
clitoris,  a  fasciculus  crossing  over  these  and  including  the  vena 
dorsalis.  I'hc  two  halves  of  this  elliptical  muscle  appear  to  be 
strictly  analogous  to  those  of  the  bulbo-cavemous  muscle  in  tk 

The  lining      male. 

intnibnin.".  ry^^  mucous  membrane,  besides  the  columns  and  ruga,  is  pio- 
vided  with  numerous  muciparous  glands  and  follicles,  especially 
in  its  upper  smoother  ])ortion :  around  the  cervix  uteri  they  arc 
verv  numerous.      This  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that 

The  vessels,  of  thc  uterus,  is  covered  by  a  squamous  epithelium. 

The  vagina  is  largely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
arteries  arc  derived  from  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  viz.  the 
vaginal,  internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  uterine  (pp.  572,  676).  The 
veins  correspond  ;  but  they  first  surround  thc  vagina  vith  nun^ 

and  nerves,  rous  branches,  and  form  at  each  side  a  plexus  named  the  vagind 
plexus.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of 
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Uie  sympathetic,  and  from  llie  fourtli  sacral  nerve  and  putlic 
nerve  of  the  spinal  system ;  the  former  are  traceable  to  the 
erectile  tissue  {p.  901). 


The  uterus,  womb,  or  matrix  (fig.  324,  b),  is  a  Lollov  org&n,  The 
having  very  thick  walls,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  ovum,  ""^^ 
retain  and  support  it  during  the  development  of  the  fcctus,  and 


expel  it  at  the  time  of  parturition.  During  pregnancy  this  organ  iuthnpe, 
accordingly  undergoes  a  great  enlargement  in  size  and  eapacily, 
as  well  as  other  important  changes.  It  is  a  pear-shaped  body, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  projecting  into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  (c), 
with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  In  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion the  utems  does  not  reach  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Its  poiition, 
upper  end  is  turned  upwards  and  forwards,  whilst  the  lower  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  so  that  its  position  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  an  angle  or  curve 
with  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
cavity  and  outlet.    The  uterus  projects,  as  it  were,  upwards  into  coni««- 

*  Anterior  view  of  the  atcnie  and  appendngcs. — a.  Fundus,  b.  bod;,  and  c. 
cervii  or  neck  uf  the  uterus,  e.  Front  of  llic  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  n,  n. 
Round  ligsmentjuf  the  uterus,  r,  r.  Uroad  ligatnenta.  i,s.  Fallopian  tubes.  I. 
Fimbriated  extremity,  u.  Ostium  nbdominale.  The  position  of  the  ovaries 
ib  ahewo  throogh  the  broad  ligamt'nts ;  and  also  the  cut  edge  of  the  peri- 
tonteiim,  along  the  lower  border  of  tiie  broad  ligaments  and  across  the 
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a  fold  of  the  pcritonscum,  by  which  it  is  covered  behind  and 
above,  and  also  in  front,  except  for  a  short  distance  towards  the 
lower  end,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  base  of  the  bladder. 
Its  free  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  other  pelvic  viscera,  some 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  usually  lying  upon  and  beliind 
it.      From  its  two  sides  the  peritonaeum  is  reflected  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  duplicature,  named  the  ligamentum  latum  (r),  whicb, 
togetlier  Avitli  the  parts  contained  within  it,  will  be  presently 
described. 

an.i  iiimen-        The  fully  developed  virgin  uterus,  for  to  that  condition  of  tic 

*'""^'  organ  the  following  description  applies,  is  pyriform,  but  com- 

pressed from  before  backwards,  and,  therefore,  somewhat  trian- 
gular, the  base  being  turned  upwards.  Its  average  dimensioos 
are  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth  at  its  upper  and 
wider  part,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness :  its  weight  is  from 
seven  to  twelve  drachms.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting 
of  the  fundus,  the  body,  and  the  neck. 

Tlio  The  fundus  (a)  is  the  broad  upper  end  which  surmounts  the 

umius,         body,  and  extends  beyond  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  Fal- 

lo})iau  tubes.     Its  border  is  convex,  and  it  is  covered  entirely 

body,  with  peritonaeum.     The  succeeding  part,  or  body  (6),  gradually 

narrows  as  it  extends  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck  ;  its  two  sides 
or  borders  are  straight ;  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfiices  are 
both  somewhat  convex,  but  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former. 
At  the  points  of  union  of  the  sides  with  the  rounded  superior 
border  or  fundus,  are  two  projecting  angles,  to  which  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  are  attached,  the  round  ligaments  being  inserted  a 
little  before,  and  the  ovarian  ligaments  behind  and  beneath 
them  ;  all  three  of  these  parts  being  included  in  the  duplicature 
of  the  broad  ligaments.  The  lower,  narrower,  and  more  rounded 
portion  of  the  uterus  is  named  the  neck^  or  cervix  uteri  (c)\ 
it  is  from  four  to  six  lines  long;  it  is  continuous  above  vith 
the  body,  and,  becoming  somewhat  smaller  towards  its  lower 
extremity,  projects  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  of  the  vagina 
which  is  attached  all  round  to  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  but 
extends  upwards  to  a  greater  distance  behind  than  in  front 
The  projecting  portion  is  sometimes  named  the  vaginal  fcH 

The  mouth  (pars  uteri  vaginalis ;  fig.  325,  d).  The  lower  end  of  the 
uterus  presents  a  transverse  aperture,  by  which  its  cavity  opeiK 
into   the  vagina;  this  is  named   variously  os  uieri^  o$  nieri 


and  iuH.'k  or 
cervix. 


or  OS  utvn 
extcnmuu 
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externum^  and  (from  some  supposed  likeness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tench  fish)  os  tinea.  It  is  bounded  by  two  thick  lips, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  relative  position  into  anterior 
and  posterior,  the  latter  being  the  thinner  and  longer  of  the 
two.  These  borders  or  lips  are  generally  smooth,  but,  after 
parturition,  frequently  become  irregular,  and  are  sometimes 
fissured  or  cleft. 

Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  its  walls  (fig.  S259f)y  the  cavity  The  cavity, 
of  the  uterus  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ. 
The  part  corresponding  with  the  body  (6)   is  triangular,  and 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  touch  each  other.     The  base  of  the  triangle  is  directed  up-  is  triangular 
wards,  and  is  curvilinear,  the  convexity  being  turned  towards  "»<»^^"«- 
the  interior  of  the  uterus.     This  form   is  owing  to  the  pro- 
longation   of  the  cavity  through  the    substance   of  the  organ 
towards  its  two  superior  angles  (t),  where  two  minute  foramina 
will  be  observed,  leading  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  («).     At  the 
point  where  the  body  is  continuous  below  with  the  neck,  the 
cavity  is  slightly  constricted,  and  thus  forms  what  is  sometimes 
named   the    internal   orifiee  (os  uteri    internum^   isthmus   vel  TheoB 
ostium  uteri)  ;      it  is  often  smaller  than  the  os  externum,  and  ^^^ 
is  a  circular  opening.     That  portion  of  the  cavity  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  neck  (c)  resembles  a  tube  slightly  flattened  before 
and  behind ;   it  is  somewhat  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  opens 
inferiorly  into  the  vagina  by  the  os  tincse.     Its  inner  surface  is 
marked  by  two  longitudinal  ridges  or  columns,  which  run,  one 
on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  wall,  and  from  both  of 
which,  rugas  are  directed  obliquely  upwards  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
present  an  appearance  which  has  been  named  arbor  vita  uterinus.  The  arbor 
also  palma  plicata,  ^^'®. 

utoriDiis* 

Structure, — The  walls  of  the  uterus  consist  of  an  external 
serous  layer,  an  internal  mucous  membrane,  and  a  proper  inter-  Structure. 
mediate   tissue.      The  peritonaal  layer  covers  the  fundus  and 
body,  except  at  the  sides  and  for  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  in  front,  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  Serous  coat, 
the  bladder. 

The  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus  constitutes  almost  the  entire  Proper  tU- 
substance  of  its  walls,  which  are  thickest  opposite  the  middle  of  ■^' 
the  body  and  fundus,  and  are  thinnest  at  the  entrances  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.      The  tissue  is  very  dense ;    it  is  composed 
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of  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  of  the  plain  variety,  interlacing 
with  each  other,  but  disposed  in  bands  and  layers,  inter- 
mixed with  much  fibro-cellular  tissue,  a  large  number  of  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  and  a  few  nerves.  The  cellular 
Maaculfir  tissue  is  more  abundant  near  the  outer  surface.  The  arrange- 
fibres.  ment  of  the   muscular  fibres  is  best  studied  in  the  uterus  at 

the  full  period  of  gestation,  in  which  the  bands  and  layers 
formed  by  them  become  augmented  in  size,  and  much  more 
distinctly  developed.  They  may  be  referred  to  three  sets  or 
orders,  viz.,  external,  internal,  and  intermediate.  Those  of  the 
external  set  arc  arranged  partly  in  a  thin  superficial  sheet,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  peritonaeum,  and  partly  in  bands  and  in- 
complete strata,  situated  more  deeply.  A  large  share  of  these 
fibres  arch  transversely  over  the  fundus  and  adjoining  part  of  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  converge  at  either  side  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  round  ligaments,  along  which  they  are  pro- 
longed to  the  groin.  Others  pass  off  in  like  manner  to  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  strong  transverse  bands  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surface  are  extended  into  the  ovarian  ligaments. 
A  considerable  number  of  thinly-scattered  fibres  also  pass  at  each 
side  into  the  duplicature  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  others  are 
described  as  running  back  from  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  into 
the  recto-uterine  folds  or  plicae  semilunares.  The  fibres  of  the 
subperitonseal  layer  are  much  mixed  with  cellular  tissue,  espe- 
cially about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  uterus,  in  which  situation  many  of  the  superficial  fibres 
appear  to  have  as  it  were  a  median  attachment  from  which  they 
diverge.  The  fibres  on  the  inner  suTta.ce  of  the  uterus  are  disposed 
with  comparative  regularity  in  its  upper  part,  being  arranged 
there  in  numerous  concentric  rings  round  the  openings  of  the 
two  Fallopian  tubes,  the  outermost  and  largest  circles  of  the 
two  scries  meeting  from  opposite  sides  in  the  middle  of  the 
uterus.  Towards  the  cervix  the  internal  fibres  run  more  trans- 
versely ;  elsewhere  they  take  various  directions.  The  inter- 
mediate fibres,  between  the  external  and  internal  set,  pass  in 
bands  among  the  blood-vessels,  following  no  regular  course. 
Ti.-> «,«««..-  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  uterus  is  thin  and 
membrane  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  substance,  especially  in  the  body 
of  the  organ.  It  is  continued  from  the  vagina,  and  into  the 
Fallopian  tubes.      Between  the  rugee   of  the   cervix,  already 
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described,   it  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  and 
glands.     There  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the  same  situation  ^ 

certain  small  transparent  vesicular  bodies,  which,  from  an  errone- 
ous opinion  as  to  their  nature,  were  named  the  ovula  ofNahoth,  The  ovula 
They  appear  to   be  closed  and   obstructed   mucous  follicles, 
distended  with  a  clear  viscous  fluid. 

In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  mucous  membrane  is  thin,  The  tubular 
smooth,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish-white  colour.    When  seen  by  aid  fi^^^f  ®^ 

'     ^  •'    ^         the  uterus : 

of  a  lens,  it  is  found  to  be  marked  over  with  minute  dots,  which 
are  the  orifices  of  numerous  simple  tubular  glands,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  intestine.  Some  of  these  tubular  glands  are 
branched,  and  others  are  slightly  twisted  into  a  coil.  These 
glands  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  unimpregnated  and  in  the 
virgin  uterus,  but  they  become  enlarged  and  more  conspicuous 
on  impregnation.  The  epithelium  is  columnar  and  ciliated  as  far  itsepi- 
down  as  the  middle  of  the  cervix,  below  which  point  it  becomes  J^j^  " 
squamous  like  that  of  the  vagina  and  vulva.  dilated. 

Ligaments  of  the  uterus, — Where  the  peritonaeum  is  reflected  Ligaments 
oS  from  the  uterus  to  the  rectum  behind,  and  to  the  bladder  in  ^tcnw. 
front,  it  forms,  in  each  position,  two  semilunar  folds,  which  are 
sometimes  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
ligaments  of  the  uterus.  The  former  are  also  named  the 
vesico-uteriney  and  the  latter,  which  are  more  marked,  the  recto- 
uterine Jolds^  or  plica  semilunares  of  Douglas. 

The  broad  ligaments  (ligamenta  lata,  fig.  324,  825,  r.)  are  Broad 
formed   on  each  side  by  a  fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  ^^K^®"^- 
directed  laterally  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
uterus,  to  be  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity.    The 
part  intervening  between  the  uterus  and  the  pelvis  on  each  side 
constitutes  the  ligamentum  latum.     Between  the  two  layers  of 
the  serous  membrane  are  placed,  first,  the  Fallopian  tube,  which, 
as  will  be  more  particularly  described,  runs  along  the  upper 
margin  of  the  broad  ligament ;  secondly,  the  round  ligament, 
which  is  in  front ;  thirdly,  the  ovary  and  its  ligament,  which  are 
behind ;  and,  lastly,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  with 
some  scattered  fibres  from  the  superficial  muscular  layer  of  the 
uterus.    The  ligament  of  the  ovary  (fig.  395,  p)  is  merely  a  dense  Ligament 
fibro-cellular  cord,  containing  also,  according  to  some  authorities,  ^^^^^ 
uterine  muscular  fibres  and  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  extends  from  the  inner  end  of  the  ovary  to  the 
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upper  angle  of  tlie  uterus,  immediately  behind  and  below  ihe 
point  of  attachment  of  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  it  cauaea  a  slight 


elevation  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  serous  membrane,  and, 
together  with  the  ovary  iteelf,  forms  the  lower  limit  of  a  tri- 
angular portion  of  the  broad  ligament,  which  has  been  named 
Aljg  vw       the  ala  vespertilionis  or  bat's  wing  (r). 

^h*"""^'  '^^^  round  iigamenla  are  two  cord-like  bundles  of  fibres, 
tiguneuu.  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  attached  to  the  upper  angles 
of  the  uterus,  one  on  either  side  (l>g^'"*^"^u'i^  rotundum,  lig. 
teres  uteri ;  fig.  324,  w,  h,),  immediately  in  front  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube.  From  this  point  each  ligament  proceeds  upwards, 
outwards,  and  forwards,  to  gain  the  internal  inguinal  ring;  and 
after  having  passed,  like  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  through 
the  inguinal  canal,  reaches  the  fore-part  of  the  pubic  aj'mphysis. 
where  its  fibres  expand  and  become  united  with  the  substance  of 
the  mons  Veneris.  Besides  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  the 
round  ligamenla  contain  plain  muscular  fibres,  like  those  of  the 
uterus,  from  which,  indeed,  they  are  prolonged.     Each  ligament 

*  PoBterior  view  of  tlic  ulcnis  and  its  appendages :  the  cavity  of  ihf 
uterus  being  shewn  by  llic  remoTol  of  its  posleriar  wall ;  and  the  vagiui 
beiii^  laid  optn. — a.  i  iinduB,  ft.  body,  and  c.  cervix  of  the  uteruB,  laid  open. 
TIic  arbor  vitu  is  shewn  in  tlic  cervix,  d.  The  os  uteri  externum,  liiJ 
o]ien,  e.  Tlie  interior  of  the  upper  port  of  the  i-ogina,  ,/!  Srction  of  the 
nalb  of  tlic  uterus.  ■'.  Opening  into  Fallopian  tube.  o.  Ovary,  p.  Ug>- 
meiit  uf  ovary,  r.  Broad  ligament,  t.  Fallopian  tube.  t.  Fimbriued 
extremity. 
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also  receives  a  covering  from  the  peritonseum,  which,  in  the 
young  subject,  is  prolonged  under  the  form  of  a  tubular  pro- 
cess for  some  distance  along  the  inguinal  canal ;  this,  which  re- 
sembles the  vaginiform  process  of  peritonaeum  originally  existing 
in  the  same  situation  in  the  male,  is  named  the  canal  of  Nuck : 
it  is  generally  obliterated  afterwards,  but  is  sometimes  found 
even  in  advanced  life. 

Blood-vessels  and  nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  Thevesseli 
four  in  number,  viz.,  the  right  and  left  ovarian  (which  corre-  ^^^^. 
spond  to  the  spermatic  of  the  male)  and  the  two  uterine.    Their 
origin,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  reach  the  uterus  and 
ovaries,  has  been  already  described  (pp.  56^^  573).     They  are 
remarkable  for  their  frequent  anastomoses,  and  also  for  their 
singtdarly  tortuous  course  :  within  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
they  seem  to  be  placed  in  little  channels  or  canals.     The  veins 
correspond  with  the  arteries :   they  are  very  large  and  form  the 
uterine  plexuses,  and  their  thin  walls  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  uterine  tissue.     The  course  of  the  lymphatics  is  de- 
scribed at  page    658 ;    they  are   very  large  and  abundant    in 
the   gravid   uterus.      The   nerves    have    been    fully   described  and  iu 
(p.  901).     They   are  derived    from    the    inferior  hypogastric  "*^^®"* 
plexuses,  the    spermatic  plexuses,    and  the   third  and   fourth 
sacral  nerves. 

The  changes  tchich  take  place  in  the  uterus  from  age,  menstruation,  and   The  uterus 
gestation,  and  the  characters  presented  by  this  organ  after  it  has  once  per-   undergoes 
formed  the  latter  function,  can  only  be  very  generally  indicated  here.  ^  * 

For  some  time  after  menstruation  first  commences,  the  uterus  becomes   during 
rounder  and  slightly  enlarged  at  each  period,  its  os  externum  becomes  more  ^^J^^'trua- 
rounded,  and  its  lips  swollen  :  subsequently  these  periodical  alterations  are 
not  80  marked.     The  organ  itself,  however,  always  becomes  more  turgid 
with   blood,    and  the  mucous   membrane  appears  darker,    softened,  and 
thickened. 

In  gestation  more  extensive  alterations    ensue,  which  necessarily  affect  and  gesta- 

the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  organ,  the  thickness  and  amount  of  ^***° » 

substance  in  its  walls,  the    dimensions  and  form    of  its  cavity,  and  the 

character  of  its  cervix  and  of  its  os  externum  and  os  internum.     Its  weight 

increases  from  about  one  ounce  to  one  poimd  and  a  half  or  even  three  pounds. 

Its  colour  becomes  darker,  its  tissue  less  dense,  its  muscular  bundles  more 

evident,  and  their  fibres  more  characteristic.     The  round  ligaments  become 

enlarged,  and  their  muscular  structure  more  marked ;  the  broad  ligaments  are 

ei\CToached  upon  by  the  intrusion  of  the  growing  uterus  between  their  layers. 

The  mucous  membrane  and  the  glands  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  become  the 

4n2 
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seat  of  singular  changes,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  decidual  mem- 
brane J  whilst  that  of  the  cervix  loses  its  columns  and  rugae.  Tlie  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  observed  that  the 
arteries  become  exceedingly  tortuous,  as  they  ramify  upon  the  organ.  Tlie 
condition  of  the  nerves  in  the  gravid  uterus  has  been  already  discussed 
(p.  902). 

After  parturition,  the  uterus  again  diminishes,  but  never  regains  its  origi- 
nal virgin  character.  Its  weight  usually  remains  about  two  or  three  ounces 
in  those  who  have  had  children  ;  its  cavity  is  larger  ;  the  os  externum  is 
more  rounded,  and  its  margins  often  puckered  or  fissured ;  the  arteries 
continue  much  more  tortuous  than  they  are  in  the  virgin  ;  and  its  muscular 
fibres  and  layers  remain  more  defined. 

Age, — In  the  infant  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  larger  than  the  body  ;  and 
the  fundus  is  not  distinguished  either  by  its  breadth  or  its  convex  outline. 
These  parts  afterwards  enlarge  gradually,  until,  at  puberty,  the  pyriform  figure 
of  the  womb  is  fully  established.  The  arbor  vitse  is  very  distinct,  and 
indeed  at  first  reaches  upwards  to  the  highest  part  of  the  cavity. 

From  the  gradual  efl^ects  of  age  alone,  independent  of  impregnation,  the 
uterus  shrinks,  and  becomes  paler  in  colour,  and  harder  in  texture ;  its 
triangular  form  is  lost ;  the  body  and  neck  become  less  distinguishable  from 
each  other;  the  orifices  also  become  less  characteristic. 


THE    OVARIES    AND    FALLOPIAN    TUBES. 


The  The  ovaries  (fig.  825,  o,  o),  the  parts  analogous  to  the  testicles 

of  the  male  (ovaria,  testes  muliebres))  are  two  somewhat  flattened 
oval  bodies,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side,  nearly  hori- 
zontally, at  the  back  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and 
are  enveloped  by  its  posterior  membranous  layer.  The  ovaries 
their  size  ^^^  largest  in  the  virgin  state  ;  their  weight  is  from  three  to  five 
and  conneo-  scruples,  and  they  usually  measure  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  but  their  size  is  rather  variable.  Each  ovary 
is  free  on  its  two  sides,  and  also  along  its  posterior  border, 
which  has  a  convex  outline  ;  but  it  is  attached  along  its  anterior 
border,  which  is  straighter  than  the  other,  and  by  which  alone 
the  vessels  and  nerves  reach  it.  Its  inner  end  is  generally  nar- 
row, and  is  attached  to  the  dense  cord  already  described  as  the 
ligament  of  the  ovary  (/)),  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
uterus.  Its  outer  extremity  is  more  obtuse  and  rounded, 
and  has  attached  to  it  one  of  the  fimbrise  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  («). 


Their 
proper 
ligament 
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Structurt. — The  colour  of  the  ovaries  is  whitish,  and  their  Stnictnie. 
surface  is  either  smootli,  or  more  coininonly  irregular,  and  often 
marked  with  pits  or  clefts  resembling  scars.     Beneath  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  vliich  covers  it  everywhere  except  along  its  attached 
border,  the  ovary  is  enclosed  in  a  proper  fibrous  coat   (tunica  The  libroui 
albuginca),  of  a  whitish  aspect  and  of  considerable  thickness,  ^"*'" 
which  adheres  firmly  to  the  tissue  beneath.     When  this  latter 
is  divided,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  firm  teddish-white  vascular 
structure  called  the  stroma  (fig,  326,  a.  1),  in  which  arc  lodged  Miditroma; 


a  number  of  small  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  named  the  Graafian  The 
veiiclei  orfotlicha  (vesiculte  Graafianie).  In  females  who  liave  ^^^[^ 
not  had  children  there  are  usually  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  these  vesicles  in  each  ovary,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  As  many  as  thirty,  and  even  fifty  have 
been  counted.  Tbey  are  filled  with  a  clear,  colourless,  albu- 
minous fluid  (^),  and  the  larger  ones  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  on  which  they  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  as  semi- 
transparent  elevations.  These  vesicles  are  not  the  ova,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  but  each  includes,  besides  its  fluid  contents, 
a  small  round  vesicular  body,  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by 

*  X.  OrBofian  vcBJclc  of  a.  Mammal  seated  in  tlic  ovarv  iiiognilicd  : — 
(Bair.). — 1.  Vogciilur  struma  of  the  oTury.  3.  PcrilonienI  coal  of  ovary. 
3.  Outer,  and  4.  iiinor  tunics  of  Graafian  vesicle.  8.  Mcmbrana  granulosa 
of  Boer.    6.  Fluid  in  cai-itf  of  tcbicIc.     7.  Granular  disc  of  Uoer.     8.  Tlic 

c.  Ovum  of  iho  sow,  remorcd  from  the  Omnfian  Tesicle,  and  lying 
■mongst  gntiular  matter.  Magnified  hiehly.  (Barrv.)^!.  Qcnninal  spot  of 
Wagner.  2.  Germinal  vesicle  of  Pnrkinje.  3.  the  yolk.  4.  The  Itans- 
porcnt  tuoic  of  ovum.  5.  Tunica  granulosa  (Barry) ;  gritnular  disc  (Baer). 
fl.  Adherent  granules. 
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Baer,  which  is  the  true  owm  (®).     Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
two  ova  have  been  found  in  one  vesicle. 

The  vesicles  of  De  Graaf  have  two  coats,  viz.  an  external 
vascular  tunic  (*)  and  an  internal  tunic,  named  the  ovi-capsuU 
(*),  which  is  lined  with  a  granular  epithelial  layer,  the  membrana 
granulosa  (*).  At  first  the  ovule  appears  to  be  floating  near 
the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  but,  in  the  mature  condition  of  the 
latter,  it  approaches  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovi-capsule,  and 
becomes  embedded  in  a  small  flattened  heap  of  granular  sub- 
stance (^),  which  there  forms  part  of  the  membrana  granulosa. 
By  rupture  of  the  vesicle  the  ovum  escapes  into  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  womb,  while  the  ruptured 
vesicle  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  mass  named  a  corpus 
luteum^  which,  after  persisting  for  a  time,  dwindles  down  into 
a  small  fibrous  cicatrix. 


The  oymn ;  The  ovum  itself  (fig.  326,  a",  and  b,)  is  a  perfectly  spherical  body,  very  con- 
stant in  size,  being  about  ^Jpth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  it  consista  of  a 
thick,  colourless,  and  transparent  envelope,  (zona  pellucida,  Baer ;  mem- 
brana pcllucida)  (*),  which  surrounds  the  substance  of  the  yolk.  Within 
the  yolk  (*),  which  is  made  up  of  granular  matter,  is  situated  a  still 
smaller  vesicular  body,  named  the  germinal  vesicle  ('),  which  is  about  ^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  in  this  again  is  an  opaque  spot^  having  a 
diameter  only  of  ,jJjo  to  sjj^th  of  an  inch,  and  named  the  germinal  tpot 
(macula  germinativa)  (*). 


ittgenni- 
nal 

veiide, 
and  ipot. 


TheFaUo- 
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The  Fallopian  tubes  (figs.  824,  825,  «,  «).— These  tubes 
(tubffi  FallopianaB  uterinse),  which  may  be  considered  as  ducts 
of  the  ovaries,  and  which  serve  to  convey  the  ovum  from  thence 
into  the  uterus,  are  inclosed  in  the  free  margin  of  the  broad 
ligaments.  They  are  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length. 
Their  inner  or  attached  extremity,  which  proceeds  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  uterus,  is  narrow  and  cord-like ;  but  from 
this  point  they  soon  begin  to  enlarge,  and  proceeding  outwards, 
one  on  each  side,  pursue  an  undulatory  course,  and  at  length, 
having  become  gradually  wider,  they  bend  backwards  and  down- 
wards towards  the  ovary,  about  an  inch  beyond  which  they  ter- 
minate in  an  expanded  extremity,  the  margin  of  which  is  divided 
deeply  into  a  number  of  irregular  processes  named T^snirir,  of 
which  one,  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest,  is  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  -corresponding  ovary.     This  wide  and  fringed 
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end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  rather  trumpet^  as   the  term 
**  tuba''  literally  signifies,  is  turned  forwards,  and  is  named  the 
Jimbriated  extremity  (morsus  diaboli,  t  t).      In  the  midst  of  The  fim- 
these  fimbriee,  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle,   the  tube  itself  extremity, 
opens  by  a  round  constricted  orifice,  ostium  abdominale   (fig.  the  ostiam 
324,  u),  placed  at  the  bottom   of  a  sort   of   fissure   leading  abdominale, 
from  that  fringe  which  is  attached  to  the  ovary.      It  is  by  this 
orifice  that   an  ovum  is  received  at  the  time  of  its  liberation 
from  the  ovary,  and  is  thence  conveyed  along  to  the  uterine 
extremity   of   the    tube,    which  opens    into  the    womb  by  a 
very  minute  orifice,  scarcely  admitting  a  fine  bristle,  and  named 
ostium  uterinum  (fig.  325,  t).      The  part  of  the  canal  which  andoatinm 
is  near  the  uterus  is  also  very  fine,  but  it  becomes  gradually  ^*®"°^™* 
larger  to  its  abdominal   orifice,  where    it    is   again   somewhat 
contracted. 

Beneath  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  the  walls  of  the  tube  Structure  of 
contain,  besides  cellular  tissue,  plain  muscular  fibres  like  those  *  ®  ^ 
of  the  uterus,  arranged  in  an  external  longitudinal,  and  an  inter- 
nal circular  layer.     The  raucous  membrane  lining  the  tubes  is  Muscular 
thrown  into  longitudinal  plicae,  which  are  broad  and  numerous  ^ts^"^"* 
in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube;  it  is  continuous,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  with  the  peritonfleum,  presenting  an  example  of 
the  direct  continuity  of  a  mucous  and  serous  membrane^  and 
making  the  peritonseal  cavity  in  the  female  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  serous  cavities,  i.e.  of  being  perfectly  closed.  The  the  epi- 
epithelium  in  the  interior  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is,  like  that  in  filiated.  ' 
the   uterus,   columnar  and  ciliated;     the  inner  surface  of  the 
fimbriae  is  also  provided  with  cilia,  and  Henl6  has  even   de- 
tected ciliated  epithelium  on  their  outer  or  serous  surface,  but  it 
here  soon  passes  into  the  scaly  epithelium  of  the  peritonseal 
membrane. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  The  oyarian 
ovaries  are  supplied  by  the  ovarian  arteries,  analogous  to  the  ^®"®  ' 
spermatic  in  the  male  (p.  562),  which  anastomose  freely  by  an 
internal  branch  with  the  termination  of  the  uterine  arteries  (p. 
573).  Sometimes  this  anastomotic  branch  is  so  large  that  the 
ovary  seems  to  be  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  uterine  artery. 
It  always  sends  numerous  branches  to  the  Fallopian  tube.  The 
arteries  penetrate  the  ovary  along  its  attached  border,  pierce 
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the  proper  coat,  and  run  in  flesuous  parallel  lines  through  its 
substance.  The  eeint  correspond,  and  the  ovarian  veios  form  a 
plexus  near  the  ovary,  named  the  pampinifonn  plexus  (p.  615). 
■  The  ntrvea  are  derived  from  the  spermatic  or  ovarian  plexus; 
and  also  from  one  of  the  uterine  nerves,  which  invariably  send 
an  offset  to  the  Fallopian  tube  (pp.  901,  902). 


Fig.  327.* 


DBVELQPUENT  O 

The  Urinary  Organt. 

The  Wolffian  Bediet  «nd  their  Excrttory  I>i«;rt.— The  development  of  the 
genito-urinBry  organs  in  reptiles,  birds  and  nianiinaliB,  including  man,  is 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  two  lentporary  glands,  named,  after  C.  F. 
Wolff,  the  Wolffian  bodia.  In  the  embryos  of  the  higher  mammalia  these 
organs  are  proportionally  smaller,  and  disappear  earlier  than  in  those  of  the 
lower  mnmmalift,  birds  or  reptiles.  In  the  human  subject,  accordingly,  the 
Wolffian  bodies  (fig.  327,  b,*}  are  relatively  small,  and  are  found  only  in  very 
early  foetuses.  In  the  i 
embryo,  at  a  period  when 
tinal  canal  etill  ■ 

the  umbilical  vesicle,  the  Wolffian 
bodies  commence  in  the  form  of  two 
slight  ridges  of  blastema,  plaecd  one 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  attach- 
incnt  of  the  intestine  to  the  vertebral 
column.  On  reaching  their  full  siie, 
wliieh  in  man  seems  to  be  about  the 
fifth  week  of  embryonic  life,  they 
have  the  appearanee  of  tivo  oblong 
reddish  masses,  placed  on  the  sides 

of  the  vertebral  column  and  extending  from  the  lower  end  uf  the  abdouico 
-  to  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  Their  struelure  is  decidedly  glandular  ;  clear 
pedunculated  vesicles  may  be  early  discovered  in  them,  opening  into  an 
excretory  duct,  which  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  each  organ.  These 
vesicles  subsequently  become  lengthened  into  transverse  and  somewhat 
tortuous  ececal  tubes,  which  open  in  like  manner  into  the  common  dael. 
The  Wolffian  bodies  are   highly  vascular,  their  larger  blood-vessels  nm- 


*  A.  Humau  embryo,  eight  lines  in  length,  b.  Qenilo-urinary  organs  of 
the  same  magnified  (Muller).  1.  Supra-renal  capsule  of  right  side,  vhieb 
conceals  the  corresponding  kidney.  2.  hch  kidney  and  ureter,  expoKcd  by 
removal  of  the  left  supra-renal  capsule.  3.  Right  testis  or  ovary.  4. 
Wolffian  body.     6.  Vaa  deferens  or  Fallopiui  tube. 
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ning  between  and  parallel  with  the  transverse  tubules.  In  the  embryo  of 
the  coluber  natrix,  Rathk^  has  observed  little  vascular  tufts,  which  he 
compares  to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kidneys. 

As  to  the  excretory  duct,  Miiller  is  of  opinion,  that  in  mammalia,  it  Their  ex- 
emanates  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  body,  but  others  agree  in   cretory 
stating,  that,  as  in  birds,  it  lies  along  the  outer  border  of  the  gland,  receiving   -^  aUa^oig^ 
the  tubules  in  its  course.     The  ducts  of  the  two  bodies  open  into  the  sac  of 
the  allantois,  to  be  presently  described. 

A  whitish  secretion  has  been  seen  in  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  Their  se- 
birds  and  serpents  resembling  the  urine  of  those  animals,  and  since,  also,  cre^ion  »» 
the  fluid  of  the  allantois  has  been  found  to  contain  uric  acid,  it  is  thought 
that  the  Wolffian  bodies  perform  the  office  of  kidneys  during  the  early  part 
of  foetal  life.     They  are  accordingly  sometimes  named  the  primitive  or 
primordial  kidneys. 

As  development  advances,  the  Wolffian  bodies  (*)  rapidly  become  shorter  They 
and  thicker  in  proportion ;  they  shrink  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ab-  •^"^k  and 
dominal  cavity,  and  soon  become  almost  entirely  wasted.     By  the  end  of  appei. 
the  second  month  scarcely  any  trace  of  them  is  visible  in  the  human  em- 
bryo.    They  take  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  kidneys  (^)  or  suprarenal 
capsules  ('),  nor  in  that  of  the  ovaries  or  body  of  the  testis  (').   Remnants  of  Remnanta 
the  tubular  structure  of  these  temporary  organs  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  of  them, 
female  embryos,  situated  in  the  fold  of  pcritonseum,  connecting  the  ovary  female  u 
with  the  Fallopian  tube  (fig.  328,  c,  *).     Similar  appearances  of  tubuli,  with 
rounded  corpuscles  intermixed,  are  met  with  in  tlie  same  situation,  at  later 
periods  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  even  for  some  time  after  birth,  constituting 
what  is  named  the  organ  of  "Rotenmiillery  a  structure  which  J.  F.Meckel  oi^an  of 
regarded  as  an  abortive  or  rudimentary  epididymis.     Kobelt  maintains  that  Rosenmiil- 
a  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body  persists  throughout  life,  forming  in  the        ' 
adult  female  an  appendage  to  the  ovary  ( Neben-Et/erstock)  analogous  to  the  and  per- 
epididymis  of  the  male.     It  is,  moreover,  supposed  by  Rathke,  that,  in  the  "*^P*  '"  ^d® 
male,  the  middle  tubuli  of  each  Wolffian  body,  together  with  its  excretory         ' 
duct,  become  converted  into  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens  of  the  corre- 
sponding side ;  and  Kobelt  has  adopted  a  similar  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
epididymis.     Lastly,  it  has  been  held  by  MuUer,  that  in  mammalia  the 
lower  portion  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  persists  as  part  of 
the  corresponding  Fallopian  tube  or  vas  deferens. 

The  Kidneys  and  Ureters, — The  kidneys  commence  subsequently  to  and  xhc  kid- 
independently  of  the  Wolffian  bodies.     They  first  appear,  it  is  said,  about  neys ; 
the  seventh  week,  as  two  small  dark  oval  masses,  situated  behind  the  upper  their  early 
part  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  still  large,  and  completely  hide  the    ®"°' 
kidneys.     Though  at  first  smooth  and  oval  (fig.  327,  d,  >),  the   kidneys 
soon  assume  their  characteristic  general  outline,  and  about  the  tenth  week 
arc   distinctly  lobulatcd  (fig.  328,  a,  ^),     The  separate  lobules,  generally 
about  fifteen  in   number,  gradually  coalesce   in   the  manner  already  de- 
scribed (p.  1191.) ;  but  at  birth,  indications  of  the  original  lobulated  condi- 
tion of  the  kidney  are  still  visible  on  the  surface,  and  the  entire  organ  is 
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more  round  in  its  general  figure  than  in  the  adult.     The  kidneys  are  then 
also  situated  lower  down,  than  in  after  life. 

The  formative  blastema  of  the  kidney,  as  observed  by  Rathk6  in  the 
foetal  calf,  soon  contains  a  series  of  club-shaped  bodies  which  have  their 
larger  ends  free  and  turned  outwards,  and  their  smaller  ends  or  pedicles 
directed  inwards  towards  the  future  hilus,  where  they  are  blended  together. 
As  the  organ  grows  these  bodies  increase  in  number,  and  finally,  becoming 
hollow,  form  the  urini/erous  tubes.  At  first,  short,  wide,  and  dilated  at  their 
extremities,  the  tubuli  soon  become  elongated,  narrow,  and  flexuous,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  the  kidney,  which  then  appears  to  consist  oi  cortical 
substance  only.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  tubuli  nearest  the  hilus 
become  straighter,  and  thus  form  the  medullary  substance.  The  tubuli,  as 
shown  by  Valentin,  are  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively,  wider  in  on  early 
condition  of  the  kidney.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles  have  been  seen  by 
Rathke  in  a  sheep's  embryo,  the  kidneys  of  which  measured  only  two  and  a 
half  lines  in  length. 

The  ureters f  it  is  stated  by  Rathke,  commence  after  the  kidneys,  and  then 
become  connected  with  the  hilus  of  each  organ,  and  with  the  narrow  ends 
of  the  club-shaped  bodies  in  its  interior.  At  first  the  growing  tubuli  do  not 
seem  to  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  ureter  ;  but  subsequently,  when 
the  wide  upper  portion  of  this  canal  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  become  di- 
vided to  form  the  future  calices,  the  pencil-like  bundles  of  the  tubuli  open 
into  each  subdivision  of  the  ureter,  and  give  rise  at  a  later  period  to  the 
appearance  of  the  papilla  and  their  numerous  orifices.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  ureters  soon  come  to  open  into  that  part  of  the  sac  of  the  allantois,  which 
afterwards  becomes  converted  into  the  bladder.  The  researches  of  MuUer 
Valentin,  and  Bischoff  are  in  general  confirmatory  of  Rathk^*s  account ; 
Valentin,  however,  believes  that  the  ureter  (which  he  has  seen  at  the  earliest 
periods),  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  uriniferous  tubules  arc  formed  in 
a  general  blastema,  independently  of  one  another ;  and  that,  each  part  first 
becoming  separately  hollowed  out,  their  cavities  afterwards  communicate 
with  each  other.  Bischoff  states  that  the  ureters  appear  at  the  same  time 
as  the  kidneys,  and  are  formed  in  continuity  with  the  uriniferous  tubules, 
and  moreover  that  all  these  parts,  which  arc  at  first  solid,  are  excavated, 
not  separately  but  in  common,  in  the  further  progress  of  development. 

In  the  advanced  foetus  and  in  the  new-bom  in&nt,  the  kidneys  are 
relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult,  the  weight  of  both  glands  compared  with 
that  of  the  body,  being,  according  to  Meckel|  about  one  to  eighty  at 
birth. 

The  Suprarremil  Capsules. — Arnold  alone  has  supposed  that  these  oigans 
are  formed  from  a  part  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  severed  from  the  rest. 
Mr.  Goodsir  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  remnants  of  the  primitive  blasto- 
dermic membrane.  Other  observers  attribute  to  these  organs  an  independent 
origin.  Valentin  describes  them  as  originating  in  a  single  mass,  placed  in 
front  of  the  kidneys,  and  afterwards  becoming  divided.  Meckel  has  also  seen 
them  partially  blended  together.    Muller  has  found  the  supra-renal  capeoks 
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in  contact,  but  not  united.    BischofF  has  always  seen  them  separate,  and  in 
early  conditions  closely  applied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

In  quadrupeds,  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  at  all  times  smaller  than  the 
kidneys  ;  but  in  the  human  embryo  (figs.  327,  328,  a*)  they  are  for  a  time 
larger  than  those  organs,  and  quite  conceal  them.  At  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  week,  the  renal  capsules  are  smaller  than  the  kidneys  ;  at  birth  the 
proportion  between  them  is  I  to  3,  whilst  in  the  adult  it  is  about  1  to  22. 
They  diminish  in  aged  persons. 

The  AllantoiSf  Urinary  Bladder,  and  Urachus, — The  name  of  Allantois  The  allan- 
was  originally  given  to  a  membranous  sac  which  is  appended  to  the  umbilicus  j^^j^jj^jg 
of  various  quadrupeds  in  the  foetal  state,  and  which  communicates  with  the 
urinary  bladder  by  means  of  a  canal  passing  through  the  umbilical  aperture 
and  named  the  urachus.  These  several  parts  are  formed  out  of  one  original 
saccular  process,  which  passes  out  from  the  cloacal  termination  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  which  subsequently  becomes  distinguished  into  the  bladder,  the 
urachus  and  the  allantois  strictly  so  called  ;  and  modem  embryologists  em- 
ploy the  term  allantois  also  to  signify  the  original  common  representative  of 
the  different  parts  referred  to.  In  this  sense  an  allantois  may  be  said  to 
exist  not  only  in  mammalia,  but  also  in  birds  and  reptiles,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  great  differences  in  its  subsequent  development  and  relative  im- 
portance. Thus  in  Batrachians  it  does  not  extend  out  of  the  body  at  all ; 
in  scaly  reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in  birds  and  in  some  quad- 
rupeds, it  ultimately  surrounds  the  body  of  the  foetus  and  spreads  itself  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion ;  whilst  in  other  quadrupeds  its  extra-abdo- 
minal portion  is  of  small  extent.  In  man  the  allantois  proper  is  not  only  in  man. 
very  insignificant  in  point  of  size,  but  also  extremely  limited  in  duration, 
for  it  vanishes  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  embryo ;  and  whilst 
in  many  animals  it  serves  both  as  a  receptacle  for  the  secretion  of  the  foetal 
urinary  organs,  and  as  a  vehicle  to  conduct  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the 
body  of  the  embryo  to  the  chorion  to  form  the  placenta  (or  some  equivalent 
vascular  structure),  it  seems  in  the  human  species  to  serve  merely  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  allantoid  process  communicates  below  with  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  receives  the  wide  excretory  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies, 
the  ureters,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  vasa  deferentia.  By  Baer,  Rathkd,  Its  fbrma- 
and  others,  the  allantois  has  been  regarded  as  formed  from  the  intestinal  ^^°* 
tube,  and  by  Reichert  as  developed  upon  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies.  Bischoff  says  that,  in  the  embryos  of  the  rabbit  and  dog,  it  com- 
mences before  the  appearance  of  either  the  Wolffian  bodies  or  the  intestine, 
as  a  solid  mass  projecting  forwards  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.  This  mass  soon  becomes  hollowed  into  a  vesicle,  which  is  covered 
with  blood-vessels,  and  communicates  with  the  intestine.  Continuing 
rapidly  to  enlarge,  it  protrudes  between  the  visceral  plates  and,  when  these 
close  together,  through  the  opening  of  the  umbilicus,  forming  in  the  rabbit  a 
pear-shaped  sac,  which  conveys  blood-vessels  (soon  recognized  as  the  um- 
bilical vessels)  to  the  chorion  to  form  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta. 

In  the  human  embryo,  the  portion  of  the  allantois  situated  beyond  the 
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umbilicus  disappears  entirely  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  internal  por- 
tion, reaching  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  intestine,  is  first  elongated,  and  then 
becomes  widened  below  to  form  the  bladder,  whilst  its  upper  part  shrinks, 
and  is  at  length  completely  closed  to  form  the  urachus  ;  but,  even  up  to  the 
period  of  birth,  the  urachus  often  remains  tubular  for  a  certain  distance 
above  the  bladder.  The  account  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  allantois 
g^ven  recently  by  Dr.  M.  Langenbeck  is  somewhat  different.  That  observer 
states  that  the  wide  part  of  the  allantois  originally  outside  the  body  of  the 
embryo  is  not  obliterated,  but  is  drawn  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  its  remote 
portion  having  previously  become  constricted  to  form  the  future  urachus, 
whilst  the  part  nearest  the  embryo,  together  with  the  narrow  portion  already 
within  the  foetus,  is  destined  to  form  the  bladder. 

The  lower  part  of  the  allantois,  or  rudimentary  bladder,  receiving  as 
already  mentioned  the  efferent  canals  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  ovaries  or  testes,  at  first  communicates 
freely  with  the  lower  end  of  the  intestmal  tube,  and  when  this  becomes 
opened  to  the  exterior,  there  is  formed  a  sort  of  cloaca,  as  in  adult  birds  and 
reptiles.  Soon,  however,  a  separation  takes  place,  and  the  genito-urinary 
organs  have  a  distinct  passage  to  the  exterior,  named  the  sinus  ura-genitaUsy 
(fig.  328,  B,  ^)  situated  in  front  of  the  termination  of  the  intestine. 

The  Organs  of  Generation, 

The  development  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  reproductive  function  does 
not  begin  until  after  the  rudiments  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body  have 
appeared.  The  internal  organs  of  generation  first  commence,  and  for  a  brief 
period  no  sexual  difi^erence  is  perceptible  in  them.  The  external  organs, 
which  subsequently  begin  to  be  formed,  are  also  identical  in  appearance,  in 
the  two  sexes,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  week. 

The  Internal  Organs  of  Generation,  The  Ovaries  and  Testes. — Tlie 
rudiments  of  the  ovaries  or  testes,  for  it  cannot  at  first  be  determined  which 
are  ultimately  to  be  produced,  appear  after  the  formation  of  the  allantois 
and  Wolffian  bodies,  but  a  little  sooner  than  the  kidneys.  They  consist  of 
two  small  whitish  oval  masses  of  blastema  (fig.  327,  '),  placed  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  The  earliest  peculiarities  of  sex  which  arc 
distinguishable,  occur  in  the  form,  position,  and  structure  of  these  rudiments 
of  the  essential  reproductive  organs.  The  ovaries,  for  example,  become 
elongated  and  flattened,  and  soon  assume  first  an  oblique  and  then  a 
nearly  transverse  position  (fig.  328,  a,  ') :  the  testes,  on  the  other  hand, 
become  rounder  and  thicker,  and  retain  their  nearly  vertical  direction. 
Moreover,  as  development  advances,  the  ovaries  remain  unconnected  with 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  whilst  the  testes  become  united  with  the  correspond- 
ing excretory  canals  or  vasa  deferentia.  Lastly,  though  both  ovaries  and 
testicles  g^dually  change  their  original  position,  and  become  situated  lower 
down  than  at  first,  the  former  merely  descend  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  whilst 
the  latter  pass  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  enter  the  scrotum. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary  and  testis 
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have  Wn  minutely  described  by  Valentin,  who  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  analogies  in  the  developmenl  of  each.  Bisclioff,  however,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  confirming  Valentin's  description,  and  their  tespecti 


leave  the  subject  yet  in  doubt.  In  the  human  female,  according  to  Bischoff, 
the  Graafian  vcaiclea  arc  not  U£uaUy  visible  in  the  ovarian  stroma  before 
birth,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  occasionally  occur.  The  ovum  begins  to 
form  in  its  Onafian  vesicle,  when  this  latter  is  still  very  small ;  it  soon 
Deariy  fills  the  vesicle,  which,  however,  grows  more  rapidly  afterwards,  so 
u  at  length  to  acquire  a  much  greater  proportionate  size.      The  devclop- 


s  female  embryo,  measuring  three  inches  and 
,  A.  General  view.  1.  Left  Fupra-rcnal  cap- 
mile.  2.  Leff  kidney,  3^  Riaht  ovaiy,  4.  Left  Fallopian  tube.  6. 
Uterus.  6.  Intestine.  7.  Bladder,  a.  Gcnito-uriDary  organs  viewed  from 
one  side  and  enlarged.  '1.  Bladder.  S.  Urethra.  3.  Uterus,  bitid.  4. 
Vagina.  6.  Part  common  to  the  vagina  and  urethra,  or  sinus  urcthro-gcnt- 
talis.  6.  Common  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  genital  organs.  7.  Clitoris. 
o.  Internal  organs  still  further  magnified.  1.  Uterus,  bifid,  or  with  the 
ftindna  notched.  2.  Round  ligament.  3.  Fallopian  lube.  4.  Ovaries. 
0.  Bemsios  of  Wolffian  bodies,  c.  External  parts,  also  magnified.  I. 
Labia  m^on.  8.  Nymph%  leading  down  from  the  under  side  of  the 
clttoriB.    3.  Glana  clitoridis. 
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mcnt  of  new  Graafian  vesicles  seems  to  continue  as  long  as  the  procreati?e 
faculty  subsists,  but  beyond  the  age  of  puberty  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
them  in  their  commencing  state. 

The  Tuba  Fallopiamt  and  Vasa  deferentia  — The  mode  of  origin  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  vasa  deferentia  has  been  differently  explained  by  different 
inquirers.  In  the  female  embryo  of  birds,  according  to  MuUer,  the  oviduct 
(or  Fallopian  tube)  is  formed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
close  to  but  independently  of  the  duct  of  that  gland  ;  whereas,  in  the  male 
embryo  of  the  bird,  no  independent  vas  deferens  could  be  detected,  but  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  appeared  to  become  connected  by  trans- 
verse vessels  with  the  corresponding  testicle,  and  to  form  its  vos  deferens. 
In  mammalia,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  excretory  duct  of  the  corpus 
Wolffianum  is  described  by  Miiller  as  passing  out  at  its  lower  end,  the  Fal- 
lopian tube,  as  well  as  the  vas  deferens,  is  supposed  by  that  observer  to  be 
formed  out  of  a  distinct  canal,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  filament  run- 
ning along  the  outer  border  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and  which  ultimately  be- 
comes continuous  below  with  a  persistent  portion  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  Rathke  maintained  that  both  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  deferent  vessels  are  formed  altogether  independently  of  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  though  their  rudiments  are  developed  close  to 
those  ducts,  the  situation  of  which  they  ultimately  come  to  occupy.  Rathke 
has  since  been  led  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  opinion  :  according  to  this 
view,  which  is  founded  on  his  researches  on  the  development  of  the  snake, 
but  which  he  thinks  will  probably  apply  also  to  the  higher  vcrtebrata,  there 
is  formed  along  the  Wolffian  duct  in  both  sexes,  a  solid  filament,  which  i{< 
afterwards  converted  into  a  canal  open  at  its  upper  end.  In  the  female, 
the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body,  as  well  as  that  body  itself,  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, whilst  the  new  canal  constitutes  the  Fallopian  tube ;  but,  in  the 
male,  the  reverse  takes  place,  the  newly  formed  canal  disappearing,  and 
the  Wolffian  duct  becoming  the  vas  deferens,  whilst  some  of  the  tubuli  of 
the  Wolffian  body  remaining  in  connection  with  the  duct,  probably  contribute 
to  form  the  epididymis.  Bischoff,  after  a  careful  examination  of  these  parts? 
declares  that  the  filament  formed  along  the  outer  border  of  each  Wolffian 
body,  contains  not  only  the  excretory  duct  of  that  gland,  but  an  efferent 
sexual  canal,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  Fallopian  tube  or  vas  deferens, 
and  that  these  parts  are  both  formed  altogether  independently  of  the 
Wolffian  duct. 

In  the  female  embryo,  the  efferent  sexual  canal  (fig.  327,  *),  or  future 
Fallopian  tube,  becomes  widened,  remains  open  at  its  upper  end,  is  compara- 
tively short  and  free  from  convolutions,  and  is  only  slightly  attached  to  the 
corresponding  ovary  (fig.  328,  a,  c).  In  the  male,  on  the  contrary,  the 
efferent  duct,  or  vas  deferens,  continues  of  comparatively  narrow  calibre, 
connects  itself  with  the  testicle,  and  forms  the  epididymis,  becoming 
lengthened  out  and  convoluted.  Muller  also  thinks  that  no  part  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies  is  converted  into  the  generative  organ  in  either  sex.  He 
supposes  that  the  efferent  sexual  tube  or  vas  deferens  becomes  connecte<l 
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with  the  testicle  by  means  of  transverse  tubuli  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
Wolffian  body,  and  that  these  communicating  tubes  form  the  coni  vascu- 
losiy  whilst  the  rest  of  the  epididymis  is  formed  by  the  convolutions  of 
the  efferent  tube  itself.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Rathke,  and, 
more  recently,  Kobelt,  are  of  opinion  that  the  junction  of  the  vas  deferens 
with  the  testis,  is  effected  by  means  of  some  of  the  transverse  tubuli  of 
the  corresponding  Wolffian  body  which  persist  and  form  the  epididymis. 

The  descent  of  the  testicles  is  a  term  applied  to  the  passage  of  the  testes 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  scrotum.  When  yet  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  abdomen,  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  testes  are 
covered  in  front  by  the  peritoniBum ;  and,  besides  this,  soon  acquire  a  proper 
envelope,  which  becomes  the  tunica  albugiuca.  At  this  period,  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  and,  subsequently,  the  efferent  apparatus  of  the  gland 
or  future  vas  deferens  and  epididymis,  pass  to  or  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  testis,  which  is  destitute  of  peritonseal  covering.  Even  before  the 
wasting  of  the  corpora  Wolffiana,  a  slight  opaque  band  or  cord  lying  beneath 
the  peritonaeum  is  seen  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these  bodies 
to  the  inguinal  region.  When  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  disappeared,  each 
testis,  now  increased  in  size,  and  connected  with  its  excretory  duct,  has 
already  moved  somewhat  lower  down  in  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo,  and  is 
supported  by  a  suspensory  fold  or  duplicature  of  the  pcritonaoum,  named  by 
Seiler  the  mesorchium.  By  this  time,  the  opaque  cord  just  mentioned  has 
become  much  larger,  and  reaches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  epididymis  and 
testis  through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  front  of  the  pubcs  and  to  the  scro- 
turn,  constituting  the  gubemaculum  testiSy  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  At  the  fifth  or  sixth  month 
of  festal  life,  the  gubernaculum  lias  attained  its  full  development ;  its  upper 
end,  on  which  the  testicle  rests,  is  broader  than  the  lower  part,  and  lies  in 
the  peritonaeal  fold  or  mesorchium.  As  the  testicle  passes  from  the  lumbar 
region  to  the  iliac  fossa,  the  gubernaculum  becomes  shorter,  and  before  the 
gland  enters  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  which  takes  place  in  the  seventh 
month,  a  small  pouch  of  peritoneeum  appears  at  that  point,  and,  under  the 
name  of  the  processus  vaginalis  peritonai,  precedes  the  testicle  in  its  course 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  enters  the  scrotum  in  advance  of  the  gland. 
By  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  in  the  scrotum,  and  a  little 
time  before  birth,  the  narrow  neck  of  the  peritonssal  pouch,  by  which  it  pre- 
viously communicated  with  the  general  peritoneeal  cavity,  becomes  closed  in 
the  manner  elsewhere  described  (p.  1238),  and  the  process  of  peritonaeum, 
now  entirely  shut  off  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  remains  as  an  independent 
serous  sac,  named  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  has  also  been  noticed  elsewhere, 
that  some  of  the  lowermost  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  even 
of  the  transversalis  muscle  also,  appear  to  be  carried  down  in  front  of  the 
testicle,  to  form  the  cremaster  muscle. 

The  office  of  the  gubernaculum  is  yet  imperfectly  understood.  Hunter, 
Cooper,  Seiler,  and  others,  believed  that  it  contained  muscular  fibres,  which 
drew  the  testicle  into  its  new  position.    Some  have  supposed  that  it  effected 
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this  by  a  slow  and  gradoal  coDtraction  or  shortening  of  its  tissue;  whilst  a 
third  opinion  has  been,  that  it  merely  seires  as  a  guide  to  the  path  of  the 
gland.     The  muscularity  of  the  gubemaculum  has  been  denied  by  many 
anatomists,  who  regard  this  cord  as   either  cellular  or  fibrous  :  it  often 
appears  to  be  partially  hollow.     According  to  Mr.  Curling,  who  has  re- 
cently examined  it,  it  consists  of  a  soft  transparent  areolar  tissue  within,  and 
of  distinct  striped  muscular  fibres  externally.     At  its  lower  end,  the  guber- 
naculum  and  these  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  three  bundles,  which  are 
connected  respectively  with  Poupart^s  ligament,  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
and  the  pubes :  some  fibres,  moreover,  are  derived  from  the  internal  oblique 
muscle.     In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curling,  these  muscular  bundles  aid  in  the 
descent  of  the  testicle,  and  afterwards  form  the  cremaster.     According  to 
E.  H.  W'cber^  the  gubemaculum  originates  in  form  of  a  sac  filled  with  fluid 
and  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  inguinal  canal.     The  lower  end  of  this 
sac  is  protruded  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  :  the  upper  end 
is  extended  upwards  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  as  high  as  the  tes- 
ticles, passing  in  the  fold  of  peritonseum  by  which  that  organ  is  suspended, 
and  carrying  up  along  with  it  some  fibres  horn  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 
Weber  conceives  that  the  descent  of  the  testicle  is  effected  by  means  of  an 
inversion,  or  as  it  were  an  intussusception  of  the  hollow  gubemaculum,  which 
inversion  commences  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.*     In  the 
female  embryo,  a  small  cord  corresponding  with  the  commencing  guber- 
naculum  in  the  male,  is  seen  descending  to  the  inguinal  region,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.     It  is  accompanied  by  a 
pouch  of  peritonseum  analogous  to  the  processus  vaginalis  of  the  male,  and 
named  the  canal  of  Nuck.    (See  p.  1238.) 

Transformation  of  the  uro-genital  sinus.  Formation  ofthe/emaU  ttrtthn^ 
vagina,  and  uterus,  and  of  the  prosttUic  portion  of  the  male  urethra,  the 
prostate,  utriculus  virilis,  and  vesicuUt  seminaUs, — After  the  disappearance 
of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  sinus  uro-genitalis,  formed  by  the  shutting  off 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  allantois  from  the  tube  of  the  intestine,  receives, 
in  either  sex,  only  two  efferent  canals  on  each  side,  viz.  the  ureters^  and  the 
Fallopian  tubes  or  the  vasa  deferentia. 

In  the  female  embryo,  this  common  genito-urinary  passage  {Bg,  328, 
B,  *)  becomes  divided  at  the  bottom  into  an  anterior  part,  part  nrinvia, 
which  receives  the  ureters  and  ultimately  forms  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  urethra  {*),  and  a  posterior  part,  pars  genitalis,  or  proper  genital  pas- 
sage, which  receives  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  represents  the  commencing 
vagina  (<).  The  urethra  and  vagina  both  open  into  a  still  common  part  or 
vestibule  of  the  genito-urinary  passage. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  (fig.  o, ')  coalesce  at  their  lower  ends  so  as  to  form 
a  single  median  cavity,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  uterus  (*),  or  at  least  to  the 
upper  part  of  that  organ,  for  some  observers  describe  the  lower  part  and 
cervix  as  being  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  genital  passage,  or  by  a 


♦  Muller's  Archiv.,  1847,  p.  403. 
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• 
protrusion  from  it ;  the  lower  part  of  that  passage,  according  to  this  view, 

becoming  the  vagina.  For  some  time  the  uterus  in  the  human  subject 
continues  to  be  bifid  or  two-homed,  as  in  many  quadrupeds,  but,  after  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  the  angle  between  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
b^ns  to  be  effaced,  and  thejundut  is  subsequently  completed.  Sometimes 
the  bifid  uterus  continues  through  life.  In  the  latter  months  of  intra- 
uterine existence,  the  cervix  uteri  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
body  and  fundus,  and,  with  the  os  uteri,  projects  into  the  vagina. 

In  the  male  embryo,  the  urinary  part  of  the  uro-genital  sinus  takes  the   In  the 
form  of  a  short  canal,  which  represents  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  the  pro-  'y*^"". 
Miotic  portion  of  the  urethra.     The  proper  genital  passage  is  formed,  accord-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  to  Rathke,  by  a  conical  protrusion  of  the  walls  of  the  common  sinus  at  der, 
the  place  where  the  deferent  ducts  open.     This  observer  supposes  that  the  '"•thra, 
vesicula  teminalet  begin  as  two  small  lateral  protrusions  from  the  genital 
passage  at  some  distance  apart  from  the  openings  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  but 
that,  by  the  subsequent  shortening  and  eventual  median  division  of  the 
intervening  part  of  the  passage,  each  seminal  vesicle  comes  at  length  to  open 
into  the  urethra  in  coiyunction  with  the  deferent  duct  of  its  own  side. 
Bischoff  believes  that  the  so-called  protrusion  is  due  to  an  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  terminations  of  the  vasa  deferentia^  that  the  vesiculss  seminales 
are  developed,  each  from  its  own  vas  deferens,  and  that  the  thickening  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  deferent  vessels  has  some  connexion  with  the  formation  of 
the  prostate  gland.    The  recent  researches  of  £.  H.  Weber,  elsewhere  re-  and  pros- 
ferred  to  (p.  1226),  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  part  of  the  genital  passage  ^^* 
which  in  the  female  is  converted  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  re- 
maining, as  it  were,  in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the  male,  constitutes  the 
little  pouch,  named  the  finia  pocularit  or  utriculta  virilit,  the  lips  of  which,  J^^®  ?^^' 
as  it  were,  project  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and  form  the  ^^  y^j^, 
verwnontanum,  montanum. 

The  external  Organs  of  Generation. — As  already  stated,  these  do  not  begin  External 

to  be  formed  until  after  the  internal  organs,  and,  for  some  time,  they  have  organs 

the  same  form  in  both  sexes.  *f®  **  ^P* 

sunilar  in 

Up  to  the  fifth  week,  according  to  Tiedemann,  there  is  no  genito-urinary  both  sexes, 
orifice,  and  indeed  no  anus.     About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  week,  there 
is  a  conmion  opening,  for  the  intestine,  the  generative  and  the  urinary 
organs,  t.  e.  a  sort  of  eioacal  aperture.     In  front  of  this  simple  opening,  there   Cloaca, 
soon  appears  a  small  recurved  projecting  body,  which,  as  it  enlarges,  be- 
comes grooved  along  the  whole  of  its  under  surface.     This  is  the  rudimen- 
tary clitoris  (fig.  328,  d,  ')  or  penis,  at  the   summit  of  which  an  enlarge^    Clitoris  or 
ment  is  formed  which  becomes  the  glans.     The  margins  of  the  groove  seen  penis, 
on  its  under  surface  are  continued  backwards  on  either  side  of  the  common 
aperture,  which  is  now  elliptical,  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  two  large  cuta- 
neous folds.     Towards  the  tenth  or  eleventh  week,  a  transverse  band,  the 
commencing  perinawn,  divides  the  anal  orifice  from  that  of  the  genito-urinary   perinseum. 
passage,  which  latter  now  appears  as  a  rounded  aperture,  placed   below 
the  root  of  the  rudimentary  clitoris  or  penis,  and  between  the  prolonged 
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Cowper*8 
glands. 


Changes  in 


margins  of  the  groove  beneath  that  organ.  This  opening,  but  not  the  cli- 
toris or  penis,  is  concealed  by  the  large  cutaneous  folds  already  mentioned. 
In  this  condition,  which  continues  until  the  fourteenth  week,  the  parts 
appear  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  resemble  very  much  the  perfect  female 
organs.  The  rudiments  of  Cowper'i  glands  are,  it  is  said,  seen  at  an  early 
period,  near  the  root  of  the  rudimentary  clitoris  or  penis,  on  each  side  of  the 
genito-urinary  passage. 

In  the  female,  the  two  lateral  cutaneous  folds  enlarge,  so  as  to  cover  the 
the  female,  clitoris  and  form  the  labia  majora  (fig.  328,  d,  »).  The  clitoris  itself  be- 
comes relatively  smaller,  and  the  groove  on  its  under  sujrface  less  and  less 
marked,  owing  to  the  opening  out  and  subsequent  extension  backwards  of  its 
margins  to  form  the  nympha  (').  The  hymen  begins  to  appear  about  the 
fifth  month.  Within  the  nymphs,  the  urethral  orifice,  as  already  men- 
tioned, becomes  distinct  from  that  of  the  vagina. 

In  the  male,  on  the  contrary,  the  penU  continues  to  enlarge,  and  the 
margins  of  the  groove  along  its  under  surface  gradually  unite  from  the 
primitive  urethral  orifice  behind,  as  far  forward  as  the  glans,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  long  canal  of  the  male  urethra.  This  is  accomplished  about  the 
fifteenth  week.  When  this  union  remains  incomplete,  the  condition  named 
hypospadias  is  produced.  In  the  meantime  the  prepuce  is  formed,  and, 
moreover,  the  lateral  cutaneous  folds  also  unite  from  behind  forwards,  along 
the  middle  line  or  raphcy  and  thus  complete  the  scrotum,  into  which  the 
testicles  do  not  descend  until  the  last  month  of  foetal  existence. 


and  in  the 
male. 


The  mam- 
mae. 


The  nipple 
and  areola. 


MAMMAEY    GLANDS. 

The  mammary  glands  (mammce),  the  organs  of  lactation  in 
the  female,  are  accessory  parts  to  the  reproductive  system.  They 
give  a  name  to  a  large  class  of  animals  (Mammalia),  which  arc 
distinguished  by  their  presence.  When  fully  developed  in  the 
human  female,  they  form,  together  with  the  integuments  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fat,  two  rounded  eminences  (the  breasts) 
placed  one  at  each  side  on  the  front  of  the  thorax.  These  extend 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  and  from  the  side  of 
the  sternum  to  the  axilla.  A  little  below  the  centre  of  each 
breast,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  rib,  projects  a  small  conical 
body  named  the  nipple  (mamilla),  which  points  somewhat  out- 
wards and  upwards.  The  surface  of  the  nipple  is  dark,  and 
around  it  there  is  a  coloured  circle  or  areola^  within  which  the 
skin  is  also  of  a  darker  tinge  than  elsewhere.  In  the  virgin 
these  parts  are  of  a  rosy  pink  colour,  but  they  are  always  darker 
in  women  who  have  borne  children.  Even  in  the  second  month 
of  pregnancy  the  areola  begins  to  enlarge  and  acquire  a  darker 
tinge  ;  these  changes  go  on  increasing  as  gestation  advances,  and 
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are  considered  useful  and  important  signs  in  judging  of  suspected 
pregnancy.  After  lactation  is  over,  the  dark  colour  subsides, 
but  not  entirely.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  marked  with  many  structore  of 
wrinkles,  and  is  coyered  with  papillse  ;  besides  this,  it  is  per-  *^®  nipple* 
foiated  at  the  tip  with  several  foramina,  which  are  the  openings 
of  the  lactiferous  ducts ;  and  near  its  base,  as  well  as  upon 
the  surface  of  the  areola,  there  are  scattered  rounded  eleva- 
tions, which  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  little  glands  with 
branched  ducts,  four  or  five  of  which  open  on  each  tubercle. 
The  tissue  of  the  nipple  contains  a  large  number  of  vessels,  and 
its  papillae  are  highly  sensitive ;  it  is  capable  of  a  certain  degree 
of  erection  from  mechanical  excitement,  and  this  is  generally 
ascribed  to  turgescence  of  its  vessels,  which  some  regard  as  form- 
ing a  species  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  base  of  the  mammary  gland,  which  is  nearly  circular,  is  The  conneo- 
flattened,   or  slightly  concave,  and   has    its   longest   diameter  tiontofthe 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  axilla.     It  rests  on 
the  pectoral  muscle,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a  layer  of  cellu- 
lar tissue.     The  thickest  part  of  the  gland  is  near  the  centre, 
opposite  the  nipple,  but  the  full  and  even  form  of  the  breasts 
depends  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  which 
lies  beneath  the  skin,  covers  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and 
penetrates  the  intervals  between  its  lobes  and  lobules.     This 
fatty  tissue,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  tinge  and  rather  firm,  is 
divided  into  lobulated  masses  by  numerous  laminae  of  fibrous 
or  very   dense  cellular   tissue,  which  are  connected   with  the  iuiapport- 
skin  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  firm  cellular  ^^  ^*^"*' 
investment  of  the  gland  itself,  and  that  is  connected  behind  by 
similar  laminae  with  the  cellular  membrane  covering  the  pectoral 
muscle :   these  laminse  serve  to  support  the  gland.     Beneath 
the  areola  and  the  nipple  there  is  no  fat,  but  merely  the  firm 
cellular  tissue  and  vessels  surrounding  the  lactiferous  ducts. 

Structure. — The  mammary  gland  consists  of  a  number  of  structure. 
distinct  glandular  masses  or  lobes,  each  having  a  separate  excre- 
tory duct,  held  together  by  a  very  firm  intervening  fibrous  or 
cellular    tissue,  and   having   some   adipose   tissue    penetrating 
between  them.     Each  of  these  divisions  of  the  gland  is  again  itolobei 
subdivided  into  smaller  lobes,  and  these  again  into  smaller  and  *"^  lobulea, 
smaller  lobules,  which  are  flattened  or  depressed,  and  held  toge- 
ther by  cellular  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  ducts.     The  substance 
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of  the  lobules,  especially  as  contrasted  with  the  adjacent  &t,  is 
of  a  pale  reddish  cream-colour,  and  is  rather  firm.     It  is  com- 
theducu      posed  principally  of  the  vesicular  commencements  of  the  lactife- 
*^"^        rous  ducts,  which  appear  like  clusters  of  minute  rounded  cells, 
haying  a  diameter  from  ten  to  thirty  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  capillary  vessels  by  which  they  are  surrounded.     These  cells 
open  into   the    smallest  branched  ducts,    which,  uniting    to- 
gether to  form  larger  and  larger  ones,  finally  end  in  the  single 
excretory  canal  corresponding  to  one  of  the  chief  subdivisions 
and  proceed  of  the  gland.     The  canals  proceeding  thus  from  the  principal 
TO^cimd       JoJ^cs  composing  the  gland,  are  named  the  galactophorous  ducts^ 
lobei.  and  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number ;  they  converge  to- 

wards the  areola,  beneath  which  they  become  considerably  dilated, 
especially  during  lactation,  so  as  to  form  sacs  or  sinuses  two 
or  even  three  lines  wide,  which  serve  as  temporary  though 
small  reservoirs  for  the  milk.  At  the  base  of  the  nipple  all 
these  ducts,  again  reduced  in  size,  are  assembled  together, 
those  in  the  centre  being  the  largest,  and  then  proceed  side  by 
side,  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  and  without  com- 
municating with  each  other,  to  the  summit  of  the  mamilla,  where 
they  open  by  separate  orifices,  which  are  seated  in  little  depres- 
sions, and  are  smaller  than  the  ducts  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  According  to  Pappenheim,  the  walls  of  the  ducts  are 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  of  longitudinal  and  transverse 
elastic  filaments.  The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with 
the  common  integument  at  the  orifices  of  the  ducts ;  its  epi- 
thelium is  scaly  or  tesselated,  and  in  the  smallest  ducts  and 
their  ultimate  vesicles  consists  of  cells  having  a  diameter  very 
little  exceeding  that  of  their  nucleus. 
ThcveMelB,  Blood-vessels  and  nerves. — The  arteries  which  supply  the 
mammary  glands  are  the  long  thoracic  and  some  other  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery,  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  subjacent 
intercostals.  The  veins  have  the  same  denomination.  Haller 
described  a  sort  of  anastomotic  venous  circle  around  the  base  of 
and  nerves,  the  nipple  as  the  circulus  venosus»  The  nerves  are  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  intercostal  cutaneous  branches :  Miiller  could 
not  detect  any  sympathetic  nerves  accompanying  the  arteries; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  exist. 

In  the  malcy  the  mammary  gland  and  all  its  parts  exist,  but 
quite  in  a  rudimentary  state,  the  gland  itself  measuring  only 
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about  six  or  seven  lines  across,  and  two  lines  thick,  instead  of  .p},^  ^^^^ 
four  inches  and  a  half  wide  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  as  in  the  mammary 
female.     Occasionally  the  male  mamma,  especially  in   young 
subjects,  enlarges  and  pours  out  a  thin  watery  fluid ;  and,  in 
some  rare  cases,  milk  has  been  secreted. 

Varieties, — Two  or  even  three  nipples  have  been  found  on  one  gland.    Varieties  in 
An  additional  mamma  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  even  four  or  five  have   number  and 
been  observed  to  co-exist ;  the  superadded  glands  being  most  frequently   po«tiou. 
near  the  ordinary  ones,  but  sometimes  at  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
axilla,  thigh,  or  back. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  body  has  been 
already  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  principal  arteries 
(p.  470,  et  8eq,)y  but  it  remains  to  review  certain  parts  of  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  with  reference  to  surgical  ope- 
rations in  which  the  viscera  of  those  cavities  are  from  time  to 
time  concerned. 


Where 
abdominal 
hernia  are 
liable  to 
occur. 


SURGICAL    AXATOMY    OF    THE    PABTS   CONCEENED    IN 
CEBTAIN    ABDOMINAL    HEBNIiE. 

The  walls  of  the  abdomen,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  unaf- 
fected by  injury,  disease  or  malformation,  retain  under  all  cir- 
cumstances the  viscera  within  the  cavity,  except  where  certain 
natural  openings  exist  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels ;  but,  at 
such  openings,  protrusions  of  the  viscera  constituting  the 
disease  named  "hernia^'  or  "rupture,''  are  liable  to  occur 
under  the  influence  of  the  compression  to  which  the  organs 
are  subjected  during  the  production  of  eflTorts.  For  the 
replacement  of  the  viscus  so  protruded,  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  the  part  through  which  the  protrusion 
takes  place  is  required  by  the  surgeon ;  and,  on  this  account, 
a  separate  examination  of  the  seat  of  each  accident  as  a  surgical 
region  becomes  necessary. 

Two  of  the  openings  by  which  hemiffi  escape  from  the  abdo- 
men are  situated  close  together  at  the  groin.  One  is  the  canal 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  broad  abdominal  muscles,  which,  in  the 
male,  gives  passage  to  the  duct  and  vessels  of  the  testis  (sperma- 
tic cord),  and  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  womb. 
The  second  opening  exists  at  the  inner  ^ide  of  the  large  femoral 
blood-vessels. 

Hernial  protrusions  are  likewise  found  to  escape  at  the 
umbilicus,  in  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels  which  occupy  that 
opening  in  the  foetus  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  opening,  and  at  the  thyroid  foramen  where  the  obturator 
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vessels  and  nerve  pass  downwards  to  the  adductor  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  According  to  the  situation  they  occupy  these  her- 
nise  are  named  respectively  inguinal,  femoral,  umbilical,  and 
obturator.  They  will  now  be  separately  noticed ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  structure  of  the  parts  connected  with  the  umbilical 
and  obturator  hemiac  is  by  no  means  intricate,  and  as,  moreover, 
it  is  noticed  with  sufficient  detail  in  text  books  of  practical 
surgery,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  further  to  those  forms  of 
hernia  in  this  work. 

Before  details  are  entered  upon,  it  should  be  understood  that 
as  the  various  structures  which  are  about  to  be  reviewed  in 
connexion,  have  been  described  in  former  parts  of  this  treatise, 
with  the  systems  to  which  they  severally  belong,  we  shall  here 
for  the  most  part  only  refer  back  to  details  already  given,  occa- 
sionally however  recalling  the  most  important  fSicts,  and  adding 
such  points  as  may  be  material  to  the  object  with  which  the 
same  structures  are  now  brought  under  consideration. 

OF    THE    PARTS    COKCEBNED    IN    INGUINAL    HERNIA. 

The  inguinal  hernia,  it  has  been  stated  above,  follows  the  Inguinal 
course  of  the  spermatic  cord  fipom  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  '**'"*• 
We  shall  therefore,  before  adverting  to  the  hernial  protrusions, 
examine  the  structure  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  canal  in  which  the  cord  is  placed ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  will  be  supposed  that  the  constituents  of  those  walls  are  Dissection, 
successively  laid  bare  and  everted  to  such    extent   as  would 
be  permitted  by  two  incisions  made  through  them,  and  reaching, 
one  along  the  linea  alba  for  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  pubes,  the  other  directed  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
vertical  incision  outwards  to  the  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  superficial  fascia — for  the  detailed  description  of  which  Saper6cial 
see  p.  438 — is  connected  along  the  fold  of  the  groin    with       *** 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  upper  end  of  the  fascia  lata ;  and, 
after  descending  over  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  scrotum,  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  membrane  of  the  same  kind  which 
covers  the  perinseum.     Its  thickness  varies  much  in  different  Tariesin 
persons,  on  account  of  the  different  quantity  of  fat  contained  *'"*^'**^ 
within  its  meshes ;  but  in  the  scrotum  the  fascia  is  devoid  of 
fat ;  as  it  also  is  elsewhere  towards  the  internal  surface,  where 
its  density  is  at  the  same  time  augmented.     From  the  various 
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thickness  of  this  structure  on  the  abdomen  and  the  scrotum,  as 
well  as  in  different  persons,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  depth  of 
incision  required  to  divide  it  in  an  operation  must  vary  consi- 
derably. 
Saperiicial         The  superficial  vessels  of  the  groin  are  encased  by  the  fascia, 
▼eiiela.        ^^^  ^^  j^^j^j  ^^  separate  it  into  two  layers.     The  vessels  which 
ramify  over  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  scrotum  are  the  external 
pudic  and  epigastric  arteries  and  veins  (pp.  590,  640).     The 
veins,  especially  the  epigastric,  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
arteries  they  accompany  [plate  70].     Some  of  these  vessels  are 
wounded  in  operations  performed  for  the  relief  of  strangulated 
hernia ;  but  the  bleeding  firom  them  is  small  in  qmntity  and 
rarely  requires  the  application  of  a  ligature  or  other  means  to 
Lymphatic    arrest  it.      The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin   (see  p.  656) 
^  admit  of  being  arranged  into  two  sets.     One  being  placed  over 

Poupart^s  ligament  and  parallel  with  that  structure  ;  while  the 
other  series  is  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  at  its  middle, 
about  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata. 
Tendon  of         When  the  superficial  fascia  is  removed  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
extenud       external  oblique  muscle  (see  p.  355)  is  in  view,  together  with,  in 
mvi^t        ^^®  msle  body,  the  spermatic  cord  (in  the  female  body  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus),  which  emerges  from  an  opening  dose  to 
Separation    the  Outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes  (fig.  829).     The  lowest 
ofiufibiM.  fibreg  q(  i\^Q  aponeurosis  as  they  approach  the  pubes,  become 
separated  into  two  bundles  which  leave  an  interval  between 
them  for  the  passage  of  the  cord  or  ligament  just  named.     One 
of  the  bands,  the  upper  one  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  fixed 
to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes ;  and  the  lower  band,  which 
forms   the  lower  margin  of  the   aponeurosis,  being  stretched 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubes 
Poupart*!     is  named  Poupart*s  ligament,  or  the  femond  arch.     This  latter 
ligament;     tendinous  band  has  considerable  breadth.     It  is  fixed  at  the 
inner  end  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and,  for  some  space  out- 
if  directed    side  that  process  of  the  bone,  to  the  pectineal  ridge.    In  conse- 
^»ckwards ;  quence  of  the  position  of  the  pectineal  ridge  at  the  bock  part  of 
the  bone,  the  ligament  is  tucked  backwards  and  its  upper  sur&ce 
affords  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  other  broad  musdes,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  supports  the  spermatic  cord.     Poupart^s 
ligament  does  not  lie  in  a  straight  line  between  its  two  fixed 
if  cortad.     points ;  it  curves  downwards,  and  with  the  curved  border  the 
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fesda  lata  is  conoectcd.     It  is  owing  to  the  last  mentioned  fact  c 
that  the  so  named  ligament,  together  with  the  rest  oF  the  aponen-  J] 
rosis  of  the  external  oblique  ei 
is  influenced  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  thigh,  being 
relaxed   when     the    limb 
18  bent  and  the  converse. 
Moreover,  the  change  of 
the  position  of  the  limb 
exercises  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  state   of 
the  other  structures  con- 
nected with  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. 

The  interval  left  by 
the  separation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  aponeurosis  above 
referred  to,  is  named  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  I 
and  the  two  bands  by  ^ 
which  it  is  bounded,  are 
known  as  its  pillart  or  columns.  The  space  is  triangular  in 
shape,  its  base  being  the  crista  of  the  pubes,  while  the  apex 
is  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  columns.  The  size 
of  the  ring  varies  considerably  in  different  bodies  ; — in  one  case 
its  sides  will  bo  found  closely  applied  to  the  spermatic  cord  : 
while,  in  another,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  space  is  so  considerable 
as  to  be  an  obvious  source  of  weakness  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 
It  is  usnally  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  body. 

Between  the  pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring  is  stretched  a  thin  S| 
foscia,  named,  from  that  circumstance,  "  intercolumnar ;  '^  and 
a  thin  diaphanous  membrane  prolonged  from  the  edges  of  the 
opening  afTords  a  covering  (fascia  spermatica)  to  the  spermatic 
cord  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  The  cord  passes  through 
the  ring  over  its  outer  pillar. 


*  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  and  tlie  fascia  lata. — 
1.  The  internal  pillar  of  the  abdoniinal  ring-.  2.  The  external  pillar  of  same 
(Poupart's  liKament}.  S.  TraiMverae  fibres  of  the  apoDeuroBis.  4.  Pubic  part 
of  the  ftseialata.  B.  The  spermatic  cord.  6.  The  lusg  saplienaua  vein. 
7.  Fascia  lata. 
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Internal  oblique  muscle  (see  p.  356). — After  removing  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  this  muscle  is  laid  bare 
(fig.  330).  The  lower  fibres  are  thin  and  often  of  a  pale  colour. 
Immediately  above   Poupart*s  ligament  the  outer  part  is  mus- 

Fig.  330.* 


cular,  the  inner  part  tendinous.  The  spermatic  cord,  whenabout 
to  escape  at  the  eztemal  abdominal  ring,  passes  beneath  the 
Seshy  part  of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  in  this  situation  varying 
considerably  in  direction  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  muscle, 
pass  inwards  from  Poupart's  ligament  at  first  nearly  parallel 
with  that  structure;  and,  becoming  tendinous,  they  join  with 
the  tendon  of  the  tiansversalis. 

Transveraalii  muscle. — This  muscle  (see  p.  368)  does  not, 
in  general,  extend  down  as  fitr  as  the  internal  oblique  (Gg.  331); 
so    that  the  latter  being  removed,   on  interval  ia  observmble 


*  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  having  be«ii  divided 
uid  tamed  down,  the  intemal  oblique  is  brought  into  new  with  the  speniM- 
tic  cord,  escaping  benenth  its  lower  edge. — 1.  Aponeunais  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique.  1'.  Lower  part  of  same  turned  down.  S.  Intenul  oUiqnt 
muscle.    3.  Bpermatic  cord.    4.  Saphenous  vein. 
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betveen  the  edge  of  the  tranBTenalis  and  Poa[Mrt''B  ligament,  in 
irbicli  the  trensversalis  fasci*  comet  into  riew ;  and  in  which 
the  Bpennatic  cord  ifi  seen  after  haTing  penetrated  that  &scia. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  mnade  ia  commonly  close  above  the 

Fig.  331. • 


opening  for  the  cord  in  the  subjacent  membrane,  wbile  the 
tendon  curves  to  its  inner  aide.  So  that  the  margin  of  the 
mnecle  with  its  tendon  haa  a  semicircular  direction  with  respect 
to  the  aperture. 


exception  of  a  Bmall  slip  including  Poupart's  ligament),  the  lower  portion 
of  tbe  internal  oblique  was  raised  and  thereby  the  tnuisvcraalis  muscle 
and  fascia  have  been  brought  into  view.  The  femoral  artery  and  vein  are 
seen  to  a  small  extent,  the  fagcia  lata  having'  been  turned  aside  and  the 
■heath  of  the  blood-veesels  laid  open. — 1.  External  oblique  muscle.  2.  In- 
ternal oblique.  2*.  Part  of  same  turned  up.  3.  Transvcrsalis  muscle.  Upon 
the  last-named  muscle  is  seen  a  branch  of  the  circumflex  iliac  artery,  with 
its  companion  veins  ;  and  some  ascending  tendinous  fibres  ore  seen  over 
the  coqjoiiied  tendon  of  the  two  Isst-natncd  muscles.  4.  Tranavcrsalis 
bscia.  fi.  ^lennatic  cord  coverei]  with  the  infundibulifonn  fucia  from 
preceding.  6.  Upper  angle  of  the  iliac  part  of  faacia  lata.  7.  The  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels.  8.  Femoral  artery.  9.  Femoral  vein.  10.  Saphe- 
nous vein.     1I<  A  vein  joining  it. 
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internal 
oblique  and 
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Additional 

tendinooB 

band. 


Cremaater. 


The  tendinous  fibres  in  which  the  fleshy  part  of  the  two 
preceding  muscles  end,  are  connected  together  so  as  to  form 
one  layer,  which  is  named  the  "  conjoined  tendon  oP  the  inter- 
nal oblique  and  transverse  muscle/^  This  tendon  is  fixed  to 
the  crest  of  the  pubes  in  front  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
likewise  to  the  pectineal  ridge.  It  is  thus  behind  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  where  it  is  weakened  by  the  presence  of  that  opening. 

A  band  of  tendinous  fibres  (fig.  381)  directed  upwards  and 
inwards  over  the  conjoined  tendon  in  a  triangular  form  gives 
additional  strength  to  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  same  situation, 
but  the  fibres  of  this  structure  are  often  very  indistinct. 

Where  the  spermatic  cord  is  in  apposition  with  the  preced- 
ing muscle,  the  cremaster  muscle  of  the  testis  descends  over 
it.  The  fibres  which  compose  this  muscle  are,  from  their 
colour,  more  easily  distinguished  than  the  other  investments  of 
the  cord ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  robust  persons  or 
when  they  are  hypertrophied,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of 
long  standing  hernia.  The  outer  part  of  the  cremaster  is  much 
larger  than  the  portion  connected  with  the  pubes ;  indeed,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  discerned  even 
with  most  careful  dissection  (see  p.  1235). 

Varions  When  observed  in  different  bodies  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  obliqae 

conditions  ^j^^  transverse  muscles  will  be  found  to  present  some  differences  in  their 
oblique  and  P^y8i<^  characters  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed 
transyene      with  respect  to  the  spermatic  cord.     Thus : — 

moaclea.  ^^  "phe  transvcrsalis,  in  some  cases,  is  attached  to  but  a  small  part  of  Pou- 

part*s  ligament,  and  leaves,  therefore,  a  larger  port  of  the  abdominal  wall 
without  its  support.  On  the  other  hand,  that  muscle  may  be  found  to  extend 
so  low  down  as  to  cover  the  internal  abdominal  ring  together  with  the 
spermatic  cord,  for  a  short  space.  Not  infrequently  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
two  muscles  are  blended  together  as  well  as  their  tendons. 

b.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  spermatic  cord,  instead  of  escap- 
ing beneath  the  margin  of  the  internal  oblique,  is  found  to  pass  through  the 
muscle,  so  that  some  muscular  fibres  are  below  as  well  as  above  it.  And 
examples  of  the  transversalis  being  penetrated  by  that  structure  in  the  same 
manner  are  recorded.* 

c.  In  his  latest  account  of  the  structure  of  these  parts  Sir  A.  Coapet 

*  Recherches  Anatomiques  sur  les  Hemies,  &c.,  par  J.  Cloquet,  pp.  18 
and  23,  Paris,  1817.  Inguinal  and  Femoral  HemisD,  by  G.  J.  Guthrie, 
plate  I,  London,  1833. 
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described  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  transversalis  as  curved  all  round  the  internal 
ring  and  the  spermatic  cord.  **  But  the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  has 
a  very  peculiar  insertion,  which  I  have  hinted  at  in  my  work  on  hernia. 
It  begins  to  be  fixed  in  Poupart*s  ligament,  almost  immediately  below  the 
commencement  of  the  internal  ring,  and  it  continues  to  be  inserted  behind 
the  spermatic  cord  into  Poupart*s  ligament  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
rectus.'**  With  this  disposition  of  its  fibres,  the  muscle  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  last  cited  authority,  have  the  effect  of  a  sphincter,  in  closing  the  inter- 
nal ring,  and  would  thus  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hernia.  But  the 
principal  object  with  which  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  fixed  on  the 
muscles  in  this  situation,  is  in  order  to  account  for  the  active  strangulation 
of  hernial  protrusions  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  in  the  inguinal 
canal. 

Fascia  transversalis. — This  membrane  is  described  as  part  of  Fascia 
the  general  lining  of  the  abdominal  walls  at  p.  489.     Closely  ^u!^**^ 
connected  with  the  transversalis  muscle  by  means  of  the  cellular 
membrane  interposed  between  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle,  it 
is  united  below  to  the  posterior  edge  of  PouparCs  ligament, 
there  joining  with  the  fascia  iliaca ;  and  on  the  inner  side  it 
blends  with  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles,  as  well  as  with  the  tendon  of  the  rectus. 
The  fisiscia  possesses  very  different  degrees  of  density  in  diffe- 
rent cases ;  in  some  being  little  more  than  a  loose  cellular  tex- 
ture, while  in  others  it  is  so  resistent  at  the  groin, — towards 
which  part  it  increases  in  thickness,  and  especially  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring — that  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  material  assistance  to  the  muscles  in  supporting  the  vis- 
cera.    By  an  oval  opening  in  this  membrane  the  spermatic  cord 
(or  the  round  ligament  of  the  womb)  begins  its  course  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.     This  opening,  named  the  internal  ab-  Internal 
dominal  ring,  is  opposite  the  middle  of  Pouparfs  ligament  and  ^^^f""^^ 
usually  close  above  that  structure,  but  occasionally  at  a  distance  its  position, 
of  three  or  four  lines  from  it.     Its  size  varies  a  good  deal  in 
different  persons,  and  is  considerably  greater  in  the  male  than 
the  female.     From  the  edge  of  the  ring  a  thin  funnel-shaped  CoTering 
elongation   (infundibuliform   fascia ;   fascia   spermatica  interna,  f^^^^^^^^ 
Cooper),  is  continued  over  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.         cord. 

Epigastric  artery. — The  position  of  this  vessel  is  one  of  the  Epigastric 

artery, 

*  Observations   on    the    Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  second 
edition,  p.  36.     Ed.  by  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S.    London,  1841. 
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most  important  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  inguinal  region, 
from  the  close  connexion  vhich  it  has  with  the  different  forms 
of  inguinal  hernia  and  with  the  femoral  hernia.  Accompanied 
by  two  veins  (in  some  instances  by  only  one)  the  vessel  ascends 
under  cover  of  the  fascia  last  described  obliquely  to  the  rectus 
muscle,  behind  which  it  then  proceeds  to  its  ultimate  distribu- 
tion (see  p.  585).  In  this  course  the  artery  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring— close  to  the  edge  of 
the  aperture,  fig.  383,  or  at  a  short  interval  from  it.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  spermatic  cord  are  therefore  near  to  the  epigastric 
artery ;  and  the  vas  deferens,  in  turning  from  the  ring  into  the 
pelvis,  may  be  said  to  hook  round  it. 

The  Inguinal  Canal, — This,  the  channel  by  which  the  sper- 
matic cord  passes  through  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the  testis, 
begins  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  ends  at  the  external 
one.  It  is  oblique  in  its  direction,  being  parallel  with  and  imme- 
diately above  the  inner  half  of  Poupart^s  ligament;  and  it  mea- 
sures two  inches  in  length.  In  front  the  canal  is  bounded  by  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  its  whole  lengQi, 
and  at  the  outer  end  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique 
also  ;  behind  it,  is  the  fascia  transversalis,  together  with,  towards 
the  inner  end,  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  two  deeper  abdominal 
muscles.  Below,  the  canal  is  supported  by  the  broad  sur&ce  of 
Poupart'^s  ligament,  which  separates  it  from  the  sheath  of  the 
large  blood-vessels  descending  to  the  thigh  and  from  the  femoral 
canal  at  the  inner  side  of  those  vessels. 

The  spermatic  cord,  which  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  is 
composed  of  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  ex- 
cretory duct  (vas  deferens)  of  the  testis,  together  vrith  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  cellular  membrane  mixed  up  with  those  parts.  The 
direction  of  the  vessels  just  enumerated  requires  notice.  The 
artery  and  vein  incline  outwards  from  the  lumbar  part  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  to  reach  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where,  after 
being  joined  by  the  vas  deferens  as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis, 
they  change  their  course,  inclining  inwards  along  the  inguinal 
canal ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  become  vertical.  There  arc 
thus  repeated  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  vessels ;  and 
while  at  the  beginning  and  ending  all  are  close  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  they  are  considerably  removed  from  that  point 
where  they  come  together  to  emerge  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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The  coverings  given  from  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ab-  their 
dominal  wall  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  testis,  namely,  the  *^^*""8^ 
cremasteric  muscular  fibres  with  the  two  layers  of  fascia,  between 
which  those  fibres  are  placed  (the  infundibuliform  and  spermatic 
iascifie),  are  very  thin  in  their  natural  state ;  but  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  in  a  surgical  operation  from  the  investing 
superficial  fitscia,  by  their  comparative  density  and  the  absence 
of  fat. 

In  order  to  examine  the  peritonaum  at  the  groin  it  will  be  Foms  of 
best  to  divide  that  membrane  with  the  abdominal  muscles  by  P*"*®" 
two  incisions  drawn  from  the  umbilicus — one  to  the  ilium,  the 
other  to  the  pubes.  The  flap  thus  formed  being  held  some- 
what outwards,  and  kept  tense,  a  favourable  view  will  be  ob- 
tained of  the  two  fossffi  (inguinal  fossa  or  pouches)  with  the 
intervening  crescentic  fold.  This  fold  is  formed  by  the  cord 
remaining  from  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery,  which  being 
shorter  than  the  outer  surface  of  the  serous  sac,  projects  it 
inwards ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  cord  difl^^rs  in  different  cases, 
so  likewise  does  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  peritonseal  fold 
vary  accordingly. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  outer  fossa  will  be  generally  found  op-  their 
posite  to  the  entrance  into  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the  P^**"**" » 
femoral  ring,  while  the  inner  one  corresponds  with  the  situation 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring.     But  the  cord  representing  the 
umbilical  artery,  which,  it  has  been  stated,  causes  the  projection 
of  the  serous  membrane  into  a  fold,  does  not  uniformly  occupy 
the  same  position  in  all  cases.    Most  frequently  it  is  separated  by  extent 
an  interval,  from  the  epigastric  artery  (fig.  333),  while  in  some  ^*"*'' 
cases  it  is  immediately  behind  that  vessel.     There  is  necessarily 
a  corresponding  variation  in  the  extent  of  the  external  peritonseal 
fossa.     This  fact  will  find  its  practical  application  when  the 
internal  form  of  inguinal  hernia  is  under  consideration. 

Between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  fascia  lining  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  a  connecting  layer  of  cellular  structure,  named  the 
subserous  cellular  membrane,     A  considerable  quantity  of  iat  is  Subierous 
in  some  cases  found  in  this  membrane.  membrane 

The  relative  position  of  some  of  the  parts  above  referred  to 
may  be  here  conveniently  stated,  by  means  of  measurements, 
made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  adopted  after  examination  by  J. 
Cloquct.     But  as  the  distance  between  given  parts  varies  in 
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difiereDt  cases,  the  foIIowiDg  measaremenU  must  <hi1j  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  areiage : — 

From  the  sTmjApi.  of  die  pube,  to  the  "rterJ^j^    . '""^. 

«opr.  ffpine  of  toe  uiimi J  ^ 

From  the  mue  point  to  the  spine  of  the  pabcs....     1|      „        ...  1|      „ 

„                 to  the  imier  part  of  the  ex- 1  ^  . 

ternal  abdominal  ring f^      "  " 

„                 to  the  imier  edge  of  the  in>  )  ^  ^ 

temal  abdominal  ring  /  "*       "        —  "^    » 

0                 to  the  epigwtric  artery  on^ 
the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal  I  ^      „        •••  4      » 
ring ) 

The  am-  From  the  precediDg  accoant  of  the  structore  of  the  abdomi- 

Jj™^      nal  wall  at  the  groin,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  defence  against 

fiiToim  the    the  protrusion  of  the  viscera  from  the  cavity  is  here  weaker  than 

^Then^    ^^  Other  parts.     The  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  fiiscit 

transversalis  are  perforated,  while  the  two  intervening  musdes 

are  thinner  than  elsewhere,   and  more  or  less  defective.      To 

this  it  must  be  added  that  the  viscera  are  impelled  towards 

the   same    part   of  the   abdomen   by   the   contraction    of  the 

diaphragm  and  the  other  abdominal  muscles,  which  occurs  in 

the  production  of  efforts  to  overcome  resistance ;  and  these  are 

the  circumstances  under  which  protrusions  actually  take  place. 

INGUINAL    HERNIA. 

iDgainal  The  protrusions  of  the  viscera  or  hemise,  which  occur  in  the 

t'^^'^dS'  ^^^"^®  ^f  ^^®  inguinal  canal,  are  named  *  inguinal/  Of  this  form 
at  oblique  of  the  disease  two  varieties  are  recognised :  and  they  are  disUn- 
and  direct  gixjgi^ed  according  to  the  part  of  the  canal  which  they  first  enter 
into,  as  well  as  by  the  position  they  bear  with  respect  to  the 
epigastric  artery.  Thus,  when  the  hernia  takes  the  course  of 
the  inguinal  canal  from  its  commencement,  it  is  named  oblique^ 
because  of  the  direction  of  the  canal,  or  external^  from  the  posi- 
tion its  neck  bears  with  respect  to  the  epigastric  artery.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  protruded  part,  without  following  the 
length  of  the  canal,  is  forced  at  once  through  its  termination, 
t.  e.  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  hernia  is  named 
from  its  course  direct,  or,  from  its  relation  to  the  epigastric 
artery,  internal.  In  these,  the  two  principal  varieties  of  in- 
guinal hernia,  there  are  some  modifications  which  will  be  ad- 
verted to  in  the  special  notice  of  each. 
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Oblique,  inguinal  hernia, — In  the  common  form  of  this 
hernia  the  protruded  visciis  carries  before  it  a  covering  of  peri- 
tonaeum (the  sac  of  the  hernia),  derived  from  the  outer  fossa  of 
that  serous  membrane ;  and  in  passing  along  the  inguinal  canal 
to  the  scrotum,  it  is  successively  clothed  with  the  coverings 
given  to  the  spermatic  vessels  from  the  abdominal  parietes.  The 
hernia  and  its  sac  lie  directly  in  front  of  the  vessels  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  fig.  335  (the  intestines  and  the  peritonscum  having 
the  same  position  relatively  to  those  vessels  in  the  abdomen)  ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing  the  vessels  may  be  found 
to  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  pressed  more  or  less  to- 
wards the  side  or  even  the  fore  part  of  the  sac  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weight  of  the  tumour.  The  hernia  does  not  ex- 
tend below  the  testis  even  when  it  attains  large  size.  That  it 
does  not  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  intimate  connexion  which 
the  coverings  of  the  cord  have  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

When  the  hernia  does  not  extend  beyond  the  inguinal  canal,  Babonocele. 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  bubonocele ;  and  when  it  reaches  ^^ 
the  scrotum,   it  is  commonly  named  from   that  circumstance 
scrotal  hernia. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  in  Congenital 
which  the   peculiarity  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  process  *»«"»»  = 
of  peritonseum  that  accompanies  the  testis  when  this  organ  is 

„  moved  from  the  abdo- 

,     Fig.  332.*  T  ,. 

^  men.     In  ordinary  cir- 

cumstances the  part  of 
the  peritonaeum,  con- 
nected immediately  with 
the  testis,  becomes  se- 
parated from  the  general 
cavity  of  that  serous 
membrane  by  the  obli- 
teration of  the  inter- 
vening canal,  fig.  33S  b  ; 
and  the  hernial  protrusion  occurring  after  such  obliteration  has  iu 

peculiarity; 

*  Plans  intended  to  represent  a  small  part  of  the  peritonaeum  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis.  In  the  first,  a,  the  serous  investment  of  the  testis  is 
seen  to  be  an  elongation  from  the  peritonseum ;  while  in  the  second,  b,  the 
two  membranes  are  shewn  distinct  one  firom  the  other. — 1.  The  peritonsoal 
cavity.     2.  The  testis. 

4  P 
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been  completed,  carries  with  it  a  distinct  serous  investment 
— the  sac.  But  if  the  hernia  should  be  formed  before  the  pro- 
cess of  obliteration  is  begun  (fig.  832  a),  the  protruded  part  is 
then  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis, 
which  serves  in  the  place  of  its  sac.  In  this  case  the  hernia  is 
named  congenital  (hernia  tunicae  vaginalis — Cooper).  It  is 
thus  designated,  because  the  condition  necessary  for  its  forma- 
tion usually  exists  only  about  the  time  of  birth  ;  but  the  same 
variety  of  the  complaint  is  occasionally  found  to  be  first  formed 
in  the  adult,  obviously  in  consequence  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
remaining  unclosed, — still  continuous  with  the  peritonaeum. 
The  congenital  hernia,  should  it  reach  the  scrotum,  passes 
below  the  testis  ;  and  this  organ  being  imbedded  in  the  pro- 
truded viscus,  a  careful  examination  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
detect  its  position.  This  peculiarity  serves  to  distinguish  the 
congenital  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease. 

To  the  second  variety  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  depends  on  the  state  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  the  name  "infantile"*'  has  been  applied  (Hey).  The 
hernia  in  this  case  is  covered  with  a  distinct  sac,  the  peculiarity 
consisting  in  the  circumstance  of  the  rupture  with  its  sac  being 
invested  by  the  upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  relative 
position  of  the  two  serous  membranes  (the  hernial  sac  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  hernia 
to  descend  when  the  process  of  peritonaeum,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  from  the  abdomen,  has  been  merely  closed  at  the 
upper  end,  but  not  obliterated  for  any  length.  As  the  tunica 
vaginalis  at  this  period  extends  upwards  to  the  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  hernia,  in  its  descent,  soon  meets  that  membrane 
and  becomes  invested  by  it.  The  exact  mode  of  the  investment 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out  by  dissection.  It  maj 
be  that  the  hernia  passes  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  large 
serous  tunic  of  the  testis  which  then  laps  round  the  sac 
from  before,  or  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  inverted  from  above 
so  as  to  receive  the  hernia  in  a  depression.  But  the  fact  roost 
material  for  the  surgeon  is  fully  ascertained,  namely,  that  during 
an  operation  in  such  a  case  the  hernial  sac  is  met  with  only  after 
another  serous  bag  (the  tunica  vaginalis  testis)  has  been  divided. 
The  peculiarity  here  described  has  been  repeatedly  found  pre- 
sent in  the  recently  formed  hernia  of  grown  persons.     The  term 
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iniaDlile,  therefore,  like  congenital,  Itas  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  certain  parts  rather  than  to  the  period  of  life  at 
vhich  the  disease  is  first  formed. 

In  the  female,  oblique  inguind  hernia  follows  the  course  of 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  male  it  follows  the  spermatic  cord. 
After  escaping  from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  hernia 
lodges  in  the  labium  pudendi.  The  coverings  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  male  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  cremaster, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  female ;  but  it  occasional]}'  happens 
that  some  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  are  drawn  down 
over  this  hernia  in  loops,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  cie- 
mnster  (Cloquet). 

A  strictly  congenital  inguinal  hernia  may  occur  in  the  female, 
the  protruded  parts  being  received  into  the  little  diverticulum 
of  the  peritonicum  (canal  of  Nuck),  which  sometimes  extends 
into  the  inguinal  canal  with  the  round  ligament.  But  as  this  pro- 
cess of  the  peritonasum,  in  such  circumstances,  would  probably 
Fie  333  *  °'''  differ  in  any  respect 

from  the  ordinary  sac, 
there  are  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing a  congenital 
hernia  in  the  female  body. 

Direct  inguinal  her-  ] 
nia  (internal  :  ventro-  j 
inguinal).  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  whole  course 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  in 
the  manner  of  the  hernia 
above  described,  the  vis- 
cua  in  this  case  is  pro- 
truded from  the  abdomen 
to  the  groin  directly 
through  the  lower  end 
of  the  canal,  at  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring; 
and  at  this  point  the  two  forms  of  hernia,  if  they  coexisted, 

•  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  of  tho  pelvis  ia  here  seen  on 
the  poiterior  aapeet,  the  oa  innominatuni  of  the  left  side  niih  the  Baft  parts 
connected  with  it  having  been  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  body. — 1,  Bym- 


IngniDkl 
hemia  of 


vs. 
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would  conic  together.  At  the  part  of  the  abdominal  wall 
tbrougli  which  the  direct  inguinal  hernia  finds  its  way,  there  is 
recognised  on  its  posterior  aspect  a  triangular  interval,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  epigastric  artery  and  the  margin 

TtiaiiDleof    of  tbc  rectus  niusclc,   the   base  by  Poupart's  ligament,    (fig. 

""^"•"^  338).  It  is  commonly  named  the  triangle  of  Hesselbach. 
Fig.  334.*  Fig.  335.t 


phy^ia  of  pubrs.  1'.  Horizontal  braach  of  iiaiiic.  S.  Irregular  surface  of 
the  ilium  which  has  been  scpnratcd  from  the  Bacrum.     3.  Spine  of  ischium. 

4.  Tubciosity  of  Bnmc.  6.  Obturator  iiitcniua,  6.  Rectus,  covered  with 
an  elongation  from  7.  Fascia  trans vcrasl is.  8.  Fascia  iliaca  corcring 
ihacus  muscle.  9.  Psoas  magnus  cut,  10.  Iliac  artery.  11.  Iliac  rein. 
12.  Epigastric  artery  and  ite  two  accompanying  veins.  13.  Vessels  of 
Epermatic  cord,  entering  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  internal  ring.  The  ring 
was  in  this  case  of  small  size.  14.  Two  obtuntior  teins.  15.  The  ob- 
literated umbilical  artery.  This  cord,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  aa- 
turally  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  parieles  in  this  situation. 

*  A  direct  inguinal  hemia  on  the  left  side,  coTercd  by  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles, — 1.  Aponeiirosi»^  of 
the  external  oblique,  2.  Internal  oblique  turned  up.  3.  Transiersalis 
muscle.  4,  Fascia  tranevcrsaliG,  C,  Bpcrmalic  cord.  6.  The  hernia. 
N.B,  A  small  part  of  the  epigastric  artery  is  seen  through  an  opining  made 
in  the  transversalis  fascia. 

f  A  small  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  and  a  directTone,  are  seen  on  the  right 
side.  A  little  of  llic  opipiBtric  artery  has  been  laid  bare,  by  dividing  the 
fascia  transTerBslis  immediately  over  it. — 1.  Tendon  of  the  external  oWique. 

5.  Internal  oblique  turned  up,  3,  Transversalis.  4.  lis  tendon  (the  eri- 
gaslrie  artery  is  shcwu  below  this  number).  6,  The  spermatic  cord  (tis 
vessels  separated).  6.  A  bubonocele.  7,  Krcct  hernia  protruded  beneath 
the  coi\joined  tendon  of  the  two  deeper  muscles,  and  covered  by  an  elonga- 
tion from  the  fascia  transversalis. 
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Through  this  space  the  hernia  is  protruded,  carryiug  before  it 
a  sac  from  the  internal  fossa  of  the  peritonaeum ;  and  it  is  in 
general  forced  onwards  directly  into  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

The  coverings  of  this  hernia,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  The  cover- 
which  they  are  successively  applied  to  the  protruded  viscus,  JJ^e^j^^***® 
are  [the  following :  —  The  peritonseal  sac  and  the  cellular 
membrane  which  adheres  to  it,  the  fascia  transversa)is,  the  ten- 
don common  to  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles 
(fig.  334),  and  the  intcrcolumnar  (external  spermatic)  fiiscia 
derived  from  the  margin  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  toge- 
ther with  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  integuments. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  structures  enumerated,  namely,  Disposition 
the  common  tendon  of  the  two  deeper  muscles,  considerable  Jendon™**" 
variety  exists  as  to  its  disposition  in  different  cases.     In  place  Taries. 
of  being  covered  by  that  tendon,  (which  my  own  observations 
lead  me  to  regard  as  the  most  frequent  arrangement,)  the  hernia 
may  be  found  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  its  fibres,  or  to 
escape  beneath  it  (fig.  335).     Cremasteric  muscular  fibres  are 
met  with  (rarely  however)  upon  this  hernia. 

The  spermatic  cord  is  commonly  placed  behind  the  outer  part  Connection 
of  the  direct  inguinal  hernia,  especially  at  the  external  abdo-  ^^Tnatjc 
roinal  ring  (figs.  334-5).     It  is  here  that  the   hernia  and  the  cord* 
cord  in  most  cases  first  come  together ;  and  their  relative  posi- 
tion results  from  the   points  at  which  they  respectively  pass 
through  the  ring,  the  former  being  upon  the  crista  of  the  pubes, 
while  the  latter  drops   over  the   outer  pillar  of  the  opening. 
The  hernial  sac  is  not,  however,  in  this  case  (as  the  sac  of  the 
external  form  of  the  disease  is)  in  contact  with  the  vessels  of 
the  cord.     The  investments  given  from  the  fascia  transversalis 
to  those  vessels  and  to  the  hernia  respectively,  are  interposed. 

But  the  point  at  which  the  internal  inguinal  hernia  passes  Internal 
through  the  triangular  space  above  described  as  marked  on  the  may  paw 
posterior  aspect  of  the  abdominal  wall,  is  subject  to  some  varia-  through  a 
tion.     Instead  of  pushing  directly  through  the  external  abdomi-  inguinal 
nal  ring  (the  most  frequent  position),  the  hernia  occasionally  *^*^» 
enters  the  inguinal  canal  nearer  to  the  epigastric  artery,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  portion  of  the  canal  to  reach  the  external  ring,  has 
therefore  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity.     This  change  in  ))osition  chang^ 
may  coincide  with  a  change  of  the  peritonseal  fossa,  which  fur-  ^^^ 
nishes  the  hernial  sac — a  change,  namely,  from  the  internal  fossa  fosBaof 
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jeritonaBum  to  the  external  one.  The  alteration  of  the  fossa  does  not  however 
to  external,  j^^  ^^jj  ^^g^g  coincide  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  hernia ; 
for  the  cord  remaining  from  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical 
artery,  (which  it  is  that  separates  the  fossae,)  instead  of  crossing 
behind  the  triangle  of  Hesselbach  so  as  to  leave  room  at  either 
side  of  it  for  a  hernia  to  penetrate  that  space,  is,  it  has  been 
already  stated,  sometimes  directly  behind  the  epigastric  artery : 
— indeed,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cloquet,  it  is  most 
frequently  in  this  position  ;♦  and  when  the  cord  in  question  is 
80  placed,  the  hernia,  whatever  may  be  its  position  in  the  tri- 
angle of  Hesselbach,  can  occupy  only  the  internal  pcritonaeal 
fossa.  The  inference,  however,  most  important  in  a  practical 
or  surgical  point  of  view,  to  be  drawn  from  the  varying  position 
of  the  neck  of  the  internal  hernia,  has  reference  not  to  the  cord 
just  alluded  to,  but  to  the  epigastric  artery — f.  e.  to  the  greater 
or  less  distance  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  from  that  vessel. 

The  investments  of  the  internal  hernia  are  likewise  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  the  position  at  which  it  penetrates  the  abdo- 
minal wall.  It  is  in  all  likelihood  when  the  protrusion  occurs 
outside  the  ordinary  situation,  that  the  hernia  escapes  beneath 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  two  deeper  muscles.  It  is,  more- 
over, under  the  same  circumstances  that  hernia  is  more  directly 
in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  that  the  cremasteric  fibres 
are  among  its  investments.-f- 
Internal  The  internal  inguinal  hernia  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 

rare  in  the  fi^^^c.     In  the  single  example  of  the  disease  that  I  have  had 
female.        an  opportunity  of  observing,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  (a  very  small 
number)  which  I  have  found  recorded  in   books,  the  hernia, 
though  not  inconsiderable  in  size,  was  still  covered  with  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.;]; 

♦  Rechcrches,  &c.,  p.  39,  note. 

t  Mr.  Ellis  informs  me,  that  in  dissecting  cases  of  internal  hernia  he  has 
repeatedly  fomid  fibres  of  the  cremaster  spread  over  it,  when  the  tumor  was 
nearer  than  usual  to  the  epigastric  arterv,  and  only  in  this  event. 

X  See  *'  Treatise  on  Ruptures,"  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  4th  edit.  p.  213,  and 
an  essay  by  M.  Velpeau  in  "  Annales  de  Chinirgie  Fran9aise  et  etiangere," 
torn.  i.  p.  352. 

M.  Velpeau,  in  the  essay  just  referred  to,  proposes  to  recognize  three 
varieties  of  internal  hernia,  viz.,  1.  the  ordinary  form,  which  passes  straight 
through  the  external  abdominal  rine ;  2.  an  outer  oblique  variety,  which 
passes  through  a  part  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  and,  3.  an  inner  oblique  one, 
which,  entermg  tne  abdominal  wall  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
is  directed  outwards  in  order  to  reach  the  opening  in  the  external  oblique 
muscle.    The  first  two  forms  adverted  to  by  M.  Velpeau  have  been  described 
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Distinctive  diagnosis  of  oblique  and  direct  inguinal  hernia. —  Means  of 
The  following  circumstances,  which  are  brought  together  from  j^*"{JJ?^*^n 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  or  are  inferences  from  oblique 
those  facts,  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  hernk^* 
one  from  the  other.     The   first  named  hernia,  when  recently 
formed,  is  elongated  and  narrow  at  its  upper  part,  being  re- 
strained by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.      It  is, 
however,  attended  with  a  degree    of   fulness  in  the  inguinal 
canal,   as  well  as  tenderness,  upon  pressure  being  made  over 
the  canal.  After  passing  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it 
is  observed  to  be  directly  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord.     The 
direct  hernia,  when  of  small  size,  is  globular ;  it  is  protruded 
more  immediately  over  the  pubes;  causes  no  fulness  or  ten* 
demess  in  the  canal ;  and  the  spermatic  cord  is  usually  behind 
its  outer  side.     But   the  distinction  between  the  two  hemise  The 
admits  of  being  made  only  when  the  disease  is  recent  and  the  ^jjf^^J**?" 
tumour  moderate  in  size ;  for  when  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  of  casesoflong 
long  standing,  and  has  attained  considerable  size,  the  obliquity  Jj^^j^f 
of  the  inguinal   canal  no  longer  remains, —  the  internal  ring 
being  enlarged,  and  brought  inwards  opposite  the  external  one, 
— while  at  the  same  time  the  epigastric  artery,  borne  inwards 
by  the  hernia,  curves  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sac.     Under 
this  change,  the  oblique  hernia  assumes  the  appearance  of  one 
primarily  direct. 

Operations  for  the  relief  of  inguinal  hernia. — This  account 
of  the  disposition  of  the  parts  connected  with  the  different  forms 
of  inguinal  hernia,  may  be  concluded  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
application  of  the  anatomical  facts  in  practical  surgery,  either 
in  simply  replacing  the  hernial  protrusion,  or  in  the  operation 
required  to  attain  that  object  when  the  hernia  is  otherwise 
irreducible.  In  the  efforts  to  effect  the  replacement  of  the 
protruded  parts  (the  taxis),  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  The  taxis, 
abdominal  muscles,  which  in  most  cases,  are  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  that  end,  become  relaxed,  to  some  extent, 
by  flexing  the  thigh  and  inclining  the  trunk  forwards.  The 
direction,  too,   which  the  protruded  part  follows  through  the 


in  the  text.  With  respect  to  the  third  variety  or  class  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced by  that  surgeon,  it  should  be  observed  that  he  seems  to  have  been  led 
to  propose  it  by  the  observation  of  a  sinAc  case — an  example  of  internal 
hci^a  mthe  female. 
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abdominal  walls,  ought  to  influeDce  the  direction  given  to  the 
pressure  required  in  restoring  it. 

When  the  operation  required  to  set  free  the  constriction 
which  prevents  the  restoration  of  the  protruded  viscus  to  the 
abdomen  is  undertaken,  the  parts  covering  the  hernia  or  a 
portion  of  it  at  the  upper  end,  are  to  be  divided,  so  as  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  a  knife  beneath  the  ^^  stricture  ;^  and  this 
(the  stricture)  will  be  found  at  the  external  ring,  or,  more 
frequently,  at  the  internal  one.  To  accomplish  the  object,  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  is  to  be  laid  bare  by  an  incision, 
beginning  somewhat  above  the  upper  end  of  the  hernia,  and 
extending  downwards  below  the  external  ring.  If,  on  exa- 
mination, the  stricture  should  be  ascertained  to  be  at  the  last- 
named  opening,  the  division  of  a  few  fibres  of  its  circumference 
will  allow  a  sufficient  dilatation  for  the  replacement  of  the 
hernia ;  but  if,  as  generally  happens,  the  seat  of  the  stricture 
should  prove  to  be  higher  up, — in  the  inguinal  canal  or  at  the 
internal  ring,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  io  be 
cut  through  over  the  canal,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal 
muscles,  one  of  which  commonly  constitutes  the  stricture,  is 
then  to  be  divided  on  a  director  insinuated  beneath  them. 

In  the  operation  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  sac  of 
the  hernia  is  supposed  to  be  left  unopened, — the  course  which  it 
is  best  to  adopt  when  the  stricture  is  external  to  that  membrane. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  that  the  sac  itself  is  the  cause 
of  the  constriction.  When  this  is  the  case,  or  when  from  some 
other  reason  the  surgeon  is  unable,  after  such  an  operation  as  that 
above  noticed,  to  replace  the  hernia,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lav 
the  sac  open,  in  order  to  divide  the  constriction  at  its  neck. 
When  the  incision  required  in  the  last  mentioned  step  of  the 
operation  is  being  made,  the  epigastric  artery  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  From  the  position  that  vessel  holds,  with  respect 
to  the  oblique  and  direct  forms  of  hernia  respectively,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  an  incision  outwards  .through  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  in  the  former  variety  of  the  disease,  and  inwards  in 
the  latter,  would  be  free  from  risk  on  account  of  the  artery 
(fig.  3S5)  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  oblique  hernia  is  liable,  in 
time,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  one  primarily  direct  (see 
last  page),  and  a  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  diagnosis  must,  on 
this  account,  exist  in  certain  cases, — as,  moreover,  it  is  advan- 
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tageouB  to  pursue  one  course  which  will  be  applicable  in 
every  case, — the  rule  generally  adopted  by  surgeons,  in  all  ope- 
rations for  inguinal  herniffi,  is  to  carry  the  incision  through  the 
neck  of  the  sac  directly  upwards  irom  its  middle. 


OF    THE    PARTS    CONCBKKED    IN    FEMORAf.    HERNIA. 

The  bemia distinguished  as  'femoral'  leaves  the  abdomen  at 
the  groin,  under  the  margin  of  the  broad  abdominal  muscles, 
and  upon  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes,  immediately  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  large  femoral  blood-vessels.  After  passing 
downwards,  for  a  very  short  space,  about  an  inch  or  less,  the 
hernia  turns  forwards  to  the  forepart  of  the  thigh  at  the  sa- 
phenous opening  in  the  fascia  lata ;  and  when  it  has  reached  this 
point  the  swelling  may  be  felt  and  seen. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  edge  of  which  the 
femoral  hernia  escapes,  are  represented  by  the  aponeurotic 
band  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  Poupart's  ligament,  but  which,  in  connexion  with  the  femoral 
hernia,  is  named  the  femoral  or  crural  arch.  Extending  from 
the  antenor  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubes,  this  band 


Femoiml 


Fig.  336.* 


ividens  at  its  inncrcnd,  and,  in- 
clining orfolding  backwards,  is 
fixed  to  a  part  of  the  pectineal 
.  line,  as  well  as  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubic  bone.  The  small 
triangular  portion  attached  to 
the  pectineal  line  (Gg.  336) 
is  known  as  GimbemaCs  ( 
ligament  (Hey).  The  outer  ^ 
edge  of  this  part  is  concave 
and  sharp ;  with  Other  struc- 
tures, to  be  presently  de- 
scribed, it  forms  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  aperture 
through  which  the  hernia  de- 
scends.     The  breadth  and  strength  of  Gimbemat's  ligament 


*  The  innomimite  bone  of  the  left  side  witli,   J.  the  femoral  orctural 
arch ;  3.  Qimbemat's  ligament. 
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vary  in  dlScrcnt  bodies,  and  with  its  brwdtli  nnM  the  Kie  of 
the  opening  vbich  receives  the  hemia. 

Tbe  space  comprised  between  the  femonl  uch  aad  the  eici- 
vated  margin  of  the  peine  ii  occnpied  bj  the  conjoined  ptM 
and  iliacus,  witb  the  anterior  cninl  nerve  between  thoee  nsidei 
ctnd  the  external  iliac  artery  and  tein  at  their  inner  nde.  Upaa 
tbcEe  Btruclurcs  the  fascia  which  lines  the  abdomen  is  lo  »■ 
ranged  as  to  close  the  cavity  against  the  eacape  of  any  put  of 
tlie  viscera,  except  at  the  inner  side  of  the  blood-veaseli.  Bit 
the  arrangement  of  tbe  parts  sitoated  thns  deeply  (towaida  tka 
cavity  of  tbe  abdomen)  will  be  most  conveniently  entend  opN 
after  those  nearer  to  the  sor&ce  shall  have  been  fCTT"in<i^-  Te 
this  examination  we  now  proceed. 

Tbe  general  dispontion  of  the  mperfiaai  farna  net  vilk 
on  removing  the  common  integnnent  from  the  grun  hi 
been  described  (p.  488).  In  conneiion  with  the  pmnt 
subject,  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  the  following  tM)L 
The  deeper  layer  of  thia  structure  adbens  closely  to  the  edgt  of 
the  sapbenouB  opening,  and  the  careM  removal  of  it  is  aEOf- 
sary  in  order  adequately  to  display  that  apettnre.  When  it 
masks  tbe  saphenoua  opening,  tha  deep  layer  of  the  snpeifiad 
fitscia  supports  some  lymphatic  glands,  the  efferent  vaseli ' 
which  pass  through  tt;  andthe  small  portion  of  the  neobnat* 
perforated  is  named  the  eritri/orm  fueia.  The  enpeificidtfi 
the  deep  fascie  adhere  tt^her  along  the  fidd  <^  the  gnii 
likewise,  and  this  connexion  between  the  two  monhnncs  atnv 
the  purpose,  at  least,  of  drawing  the  intqgnmnit  ths  ■* 
evenly  into  the  fold  of  the  gnin,  when  the  limb  is  bent  li  Al 
hip-joint.  _ 

By  Scarpa  the  deep  layer  of  ihc  PuperGcia!  fwcis  nhtelk  wicn  Jw  '^ 
donicn  was  described  as  aa  emonatiou  rrom  the  fiuciA  late,  cxteinlcd  T' 
wards  over  the  exienial  obliijue  muscle.*  But  different  mod«of  rifniis 
the  continuity  of  euch  Btructiires  depend  very  much  un  the  innntivr  uf  «** 
ducting  the  dissection.  In  tlie  prestmt  esse,  for  example,  the  fiueu  aaij  ^ 
eaid  to  proceed  froui  above  or  from  holnw,  ftcenrdjn^  <u  lU«  put*  xe  w* 
Bcctcd  from  the  abdomen  downwurds  or  from  -the  thigli  Ufmaidi^  SaA 
differciice,  however,  Ja  no  more  tliftii  a  verbal  oue,  (he  nulcrial  f«t  li<nJ 
merely  tljot  ihc  two  membranea  ate  eonneetcil  togctlier  along  the  gnnn.      fl 

The   separation  of  tbe  JaKia  lata  into  two   parts  at  ¥|H 


>   A  Treatise  on  Uernto,  tnuulilcd  Iqr  WUion,  p-  M?. 
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saphenous  opening,   and  the  position   and  connexions  of  each 
part,    having  been  described  in  detail    (p.  448),   only  a  few 
points  in  the  arrangement  of  this  membrane  will  be  noticed  in 
this  place.     At  the  lower  end  of  the  saphenous  opening  the  iliac  part; 
iliac  division  of  the  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  by  a  well 
defined  curved  margin  immediately  above  which  the  saphenous 
vein  ends ;  above  the  opening  a  pointed  comu  (falciform  pro- 
cess— Burns*)  of  the  same  portion   of  the  fascia  (fig.  829) 
extending  inwards  in  connexion  with  the  femoral  arch  reaches 
Gimbemat*s  ligament ;    and  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
points  now  referred  to  (i,  e.j  from  the   upper  to  the  lower 
end   of  the  saphenous  opening),  the  iliac  layer  of  the  fascia 
lata  blends  with  the  subjacent  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  as 
well  as  with  the  superficial  fascia.     The  pubic  part  of  the  iascia 
covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  pectineal 
ridge  of  the  pubes.      Immediately  below  the  femoral  arch  the  pubic  part 
iliac  and  pubic  portions  lie  one  before,  the  other  behind  the  Their  posi- 
femoral  blood-vessels  and  the  sheath  of  these.  They  occupy  the  Jjl^^t  ^ 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  femoral  hernia.  tl»e  blood- 

For  an  account  of  the  superficial   arteries  and  veins  which  to  hcmia. 
ramify  in  the  integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  groin, 
see  pp.  690,  640. 

The  anterior  or  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  being  turned  aside  Sheath  of 
the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  in  view,  fig.  831.  The  ^^^^ 
sheath  is  divided  by  septa,  so  that  each  vessel  is  lodged  in  a 
separate  compartment,  and  the  vein  is  separated  by  a  thin  par- 
tition from  the  artery  on  one  side  and  from  the  short  canal  for 
the  lymphatics  on  the  other  side.  Along  the  thigh  the  sheath 
is  filled  by  the  artery  and  vein,  but  behind  the  femoral  arch  it 
is  widened  at  the  inner  side.  Here  it  is  perforated  for  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and  on  this  account  is  said  to  be  '  cribriform. '"f" 
This   iniier,  wider  part  of  the  sheath  it  is   that  receives  the 


*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  263,"  and  fig.  2. 

In  the  first  edition  of  Key's  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  the 
upper  end  of  this  process  of  the  fascia  was  named  tlie  '  femoral  ligament ;'  and 
since  then  several  anatomists  have  distinguished  the  same  part  as  ''  Hey*s 
ligament.**  But  Mr.  Hey  dropped  the  designation  in  tne  subsequent 
editions  of  the  same  work,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  continuing 
it.  Compare  the  original  edition  (1803),  p.  151,  and  plate  4,  with  the  third 
edition  (1814),  p.  147,  and  plates  4,  5,  and  6. 

t  The  word  '  cribriform    being  applied  to  this  part  as  well  as  to  the 
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femomi  hernia  (fig.  337) ;  and  in  connexion  nith  the  anato- 
mical description  of  that  dieeaBe  it  is  designated  the  femoral 
canal.  At  ite  upper  end  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  continuous 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen — with    the  fiiscia 


Fig.  337.* 


FifT.  338.t 


tranaversalis  at  its  fore  part  (fig.  331,  388),  with   the  fasra 
iliaca  behind. 

When  the  femoml  arch  is  being  removed  it  will  be  fbuud 
that  a  bundle  of  fibies  (fig,  388),  springing  from  its  under  snrfece 


layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  stretched  across  the  aaphenous  opening,  the 
two  Btnicturea  arc  distinguished  in  the  following  manner  :— the  fonuct  ii 
known  as  the  cribriform  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  Tcsaels,  while  to  ilie 
letter  is  assigned  the  name  of  cribriform  fascia. 

•  The  femoral  vessels  of  the  left  side,  with  their  sheath  laid  open,  and  a 
small  hernia  displayed. — l.Thelowerpartof  the  external  oblique  muscle,  i- 
The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  3.  Iliacus  musele.  4.  Sartorius. 
S.  Pubic  part  of  the  fascia  lata.  6.  Femoral  artery.  7.  Femoral  Tcio-  8. 
A  small  hernia. 

t  The  groin  of  the  right  side  dissected  so  as  to  display  the  dcet>  feiDonI 
oroh. — 1,  The  outer  port  of  the  femoral  arch.  1'.  Part  of  the  tendon  of  tbe 
external  oblique  muaele,  including  the  Femoral  arch,  and  also  the  inner  colums 


pubes.     The  fihrea  outside  the  numeral  are  those  of  Oimberuat's  _„ 

3.  The  outer  part  of  the  femoral  shea^.     4.  The  spermatic  cord,  after  hat- 
ing perforated  the  foseia  transTcrwJis,     0.  The  dct^ferooral  ai«h — it-  ' 

end  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  pubes.    6.  Internal  obliqne  muscle.    7.  ' 
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outside  the  femoral  vessels,  extends  across  the  fore  part  of  the 
femoral  sheath,  and,  widening  at  its  inner  end,  is  fixed  to  the 
pecten  of  the  pubes  behind  Gimbernat's  ligament.  This  ten- 
dinous band  is  known  as  the  deep  femoral  arch.  Connected 
with  the  same  part  of  the  pubes  is  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  (fig.  331).  The 
tendon  lies  behind  the  attachment  of  the  deep  femoral  arch 
(fig.  338).  In  many  cases  the  last  named  structure  is  not 
strongly  marked  ;  and  it  may  be  found  to  blend  with  the 
tendon  of  the  muscles  just  referred  to.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
altogether  wanting. 

Attention  now  being  directed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  Fascia  in 
abdomen  (fig.  833) : — When  the  peritonseum  has  been  removed,  *^domen. 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  fasciae  lining  the  cavity  form  for 
the  most  part  a  barrier  against  the  occurrence  of  hernia;   for 
outside  the  iliac  vessels  the  fascia  iliaca  and  fascia  transversalis 
are  continuous  one  with  the  other  behind  the  femoral  arch. 
These  fasciae  are,  in  fact,  but  parts  of  the  same  membrane  to 
which  diflTerent  names  are  assigned  for  the  convenience  of  de- 
scription, just  as  distinctive  names  are  applied  to  portions  of 
the  same  artery.     But  where  the  iliac  artery  and  vein  occur 
the  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  is  difiTerent.     The  vessels  rest  xheopen- 
upon  the  fascia  iliaca;  and  the  membranes,  instead  of  joining  !?^|j^ 
at  an  angle  as  elsewhere,  are  continued  into  their  sheath  in  the  ▼essels. 
manner  above  described.* 

The  sheath  is  closely  applied  to  the  artery  and  vein,  so  that, 
in  the  natural  or  healthy  state  of  the  parts  there  is  no  space 
left  for  the  formation  of  a  hernia  in  the  compartments  which 
belong  to  those  vessels ;  but  at  the  inner  side  of  the  blood- 
vessels will  be  found  a  depression  which  is  occupied  but  partially 


vcrsalis.  Beneath  the  lower  edge  of  this  muscle  is  seen  the  transversalis 
fascia,  which  continues  into  the  femoral  sheath  under  the  deep  femoral 
arch.  8.  Conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  ohlique  and  transversalis  muscles. 
9.  A  hand  of  tendinous  fibres  directed  upwards  behind  the  external  abdominal 

"Dg- 

*  Some  anatomists  describe  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  as  continued  down 
from  the  membranes  in  the  abdomen,  while  others  regard  it  as  an  emanation 
from  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  but  continuous  with  the  abdominal  fasciae.  As 
this  difference  in  the  manner  of  viewing  the  structure  in  question  does  not 
alter  the  facts  in  any  way,  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  of  the  modes  of 
description  is  adoptea.  But  it  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  regard  die 
sheath  as  a  production  of  the  fSascia  lata. 
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with  the  lymphatics.     This  is  the  femoral  ring,  the  orifice  of 
the  femoral  canal. 

Femoral  ring. — After  the  removal  of  the  peritonseum,  this 
opening  is  not  at  first  distinctly  discernible,  being  covered  with 
the  laminated  cellular  membrane  (subserous)  which  intervenes 
between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  That 
part  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  ring  was  found  by 
M.  Cloquet  to  possess  in  some  cases  considerable  density ;  and, 
from  being  the  only  barrier  in  this  situation  between  the  abdo- 
men and  the  top  of  the  thigh,  it  was  named  by  that  observer 
the  crural  septum  (septum  crurale).  But  this  structure  is 
usually  no  more  than  loose  cellular  membrane,  and  it  forms  but 
a  very  slight  partition.  On  clearing  it  away  the  ring  is  dis- 
played, fig.  833.  It  is  a  narrow  opening,  usually  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  the  end  of  the  fore  finger ;  the  size,  however, 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  it  may  be  said  to  increase  as  the 
breadth  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  diminishes,  and  the  converse. 
It  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  body.  On  three 
sides  the  ring  is  bounded  by  very  unyielding  structures.  In 
front  are  the  femoral  arches ;  behind  is  the  horizontal  branch 
of  the  pubes  covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  pubic 
layer  of  the  fascia  lata ;  on  the  outer  side  lies  the  extenial 
iliac  vein,  but  covered  with  its  sheath;  and  on  the  inner  side  are 
several  layers  of  fibrous  structure  connected  with  the  pectineal 
line  of  the  pubes — ^namely,  Gimbernafs  ligament,  the  deep 
femoral  arch,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  two  deeper 
abdominal  muscles  with  the  &scia  transversalis  (fig.  338).  The 
last  mentioned  structures  —  those  bounding  the  ring  at  the 
inner  side — present  respectively  a  more  or  less  sharp  margin 
towards  the  opening. 

Femoral  canal. — From  the  femoral  ring,  which  is  its  orifice, 
the  canal  continues  downwards  behind  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia 
lata,  (its  falciform  process,)  in  front  of  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
same  membrane,  and  ends  at  the  saphenous  opening.  It  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  but  in  its  length  the  canal  varies 
a  little  in  different  cases. 

Blood-vessels. — Besides  the  femoral  vein,  the  position  of  which 
has  been  already  stated,  the  epigastric  artery  is  closely  connected 
with  the  ring,  lying  above  its  outer  side.  It  not  unfire- 
quently  happens   that  the  obturator  artery  descends  into  the 


» 
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pelvis  at  the  outer  side  of  the  same  opening,  or  immediately 
behind  it ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  that  vessel  turns  round  the 
ring  to  its  inner  side.  Moreover,  an  obturator  vein  occasionally 
has  the  same  course  ;  and  small  branches  of  the  epigastric  artery 
will  be  generally  found  ramifying  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
Gimbemat's  ligament.  In  the  male  body,  the  spermatic  vessels  Spermatic 
are  separated  from  the  canal  only  by  the  femoral  arch.  ^^^' 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  femoral  hernia,  may  be  added  certain 
measurements,  shewing  the  distances  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant from  a  given  point.  They  are  copied  from  the  work 
of  Sir  A.  Cooper : — * 

MALI. 

From  the  Symphysis  pubis  to  the  anterior  spine  \  rs  '     k 

of  the  iuum ]  *^*  ^°^  ^^' 

From  same  point  to  the  middle  of  the  iliac  vein. .    2| 

„              to  the  origin  of  the  Epigastric  )  « 
artery j 

„              to  the   middle  of  the  limated  )  «, 
edge  of  the  fascia  lata j  "^      " 

„  to  the  middle  of  the  femoral  ring  2J      „ 

Descent  of  the  hernia. — When  a  femoral  hernia  is  being 
fonned,  the  protruded  part  is  at  first  vertical  in  its  course  (fig.  of  hernia; 
3S7)  ;  but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  after  the  passage  of 
about  half  an  inch,  it  undergoes  a  change  of  direction,  bending 
forward  at  the  saphenous  opening ;  and,  as  it  increases  in  size, 
it  ascends  over  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  and  the  femoral 
arch.     The  hernia  thus  turns  round  those  structures,  passing 
from  behind  them  to  their  anterior  surface.     Within  the  canal 
the  hernia  is  very  small,  being  constricted  by  the  unyielding  in  canal, 
structures  which  form  that  passage ;  but  when  it  has  passed  hutenlarges 
beyond  the  saphenous  opening,  it  enlarges  in  the  loose  cellular 
membrane  of  the  groin  ;  and,  us  the  tumour  increases,  it  ex- 
tends outwards  in  the  groin  towards   the   spine  of  the  iliac 
bone.     Hence  its  greatest  diameter  is  transverse. 

Coverings  of  the  hernia. — The  sac  which  is  pushed  before  .pj^^ 
the  protruded  viscus,  is  derived  from  the  external  fossa  of  the 
peritonaeum  ;  except,  however,  when  the  cord  of  the  obliterated 
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*  On  Crural  Hernia,  p.  5. 
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umbilical  artery  is  placed  outside  its  ordinary  position,  in  which 
case  the  serous  membrane  furnishes  the  sac  from  its  internal  fossa 
(see  page  1293).  After  the  sac,  the  hernia  carries  before  it 
the  subserous  cellular  membrane  (septum  crurale  of  Cloquet), 
which  covers  the  femoral  ring,  and  likewise  an  elongation  from  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  These  two  structures  combined 
constitute  a  single  very  thin  covering,  known  as  the  fascia  propria 
of  the  hernia  (Cooper).  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  hernia 
is  protruded  through  an  opening  in  the  sheath,  which  therefore 
in  tliat  event  does  not  contribute  to  form  the  fascia  propria. 

Diagnosis, — Passing  over  the  general  symptoms  of  abdo- 
minal hemise  and  the  means  of  forming  the  diagnosis  between 
a  hernia  and  several  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
confounded, — subjects  which  fell  within  the  province  of  treatises 
on  practical  surgery, — I  shall  limit  the  observations  to  be  made 
in  this  place  to  the  anatomical  circumstances  which  characterise 
femoral  hernia,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  inguinal 
form  of  the  complaint.  When  the  inguinal  hernia  descends  to  the 
scrotum  or  to  the  labium  pudendi,  and  when  the  femoral  hernia 
extends  some  distance  outwards  in  the  groin,  no  error  in  dia- 
gnosis is  likely  to  arise.  It  is  only  in  distinguishing  between  a 
bubonocele  and  a  femoral  hernia  of  moderate  size  that  a  difficulty 
occurs.  The  position  of  the  femoral  hernia  is,  in  most  cases, 
characteristic.  The  tumour  is  upon  the  thigh,  and  a  narrowed 
part,  or  neck,  may  be  felt  sinking  into  the  thigh  near  its 
middle.  Besides,  the  femoral  arch  is  usually  to  be  traced  above 
this  hernia,  while  that  band  is  lower  than  the  mass  of  a  tumour 
lodged  in  the  inguinal  canal.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  tumour 
covers  the  femoral  arch,  and  cannot,  like  a  femoral  hernia  when 
it  has  turned  over  that  cord,  be  withdrawn  from  it.  Some 
assistance  will  be  gained,  in  a  doubtful  case,  from  the  greater 
facility  with  which  the  tumour  emerging  at  the  saphenous  open- 
ing admits  of  being  circumscribed,  in  comparison  with  the 
bubonocele,  which  is  bound  down  by  a  more  resistent  structure 
— the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  Other  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  foregoing  anatomical  observations  come 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  taxis. — During  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  to  replace  the 
hernia,  the  thigh  is  to  be  flexed  upon  the  abdomen  and  inclined 
inwards,  with  a  view  to  relax  the  femoral  arch ;  the  tumour  is, 
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if  necessary,   to   be  withdrawn  from  over  the  arch,   and   the 
pressure  on  it  is  to  be  directed  backwards  into  the  thigh. 

The  operation, — The  replacement  of  the  hernia  by  the  means  Opentioo. 
just  adverted  to  being  found  impracticable,  the  operation  is 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  dividing  the  femoral  canal  (or  some 
part  of  it),  thereby  widening  the  space  through  which  the  pro- 
truding viscus  is  to  be  restored  to  the  abdomen,  or  with  the  view 
of  relieving  strangulation  when  the  restoration  of  the  part  is 
not  possible  or  not  desirable.  Inasmuch  as  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  operation  chiefly  depends  on  the  place  at  which  the 
constricting  structures  are  to  be  cut  into,  it  will  be  convenient 
in  the  first  instance  to  determine  this  point ;  and  with  this  object 
we  shall  inquire  into  the  practicability  and  safety  of  making  in« 
cisionsinto  the  femoral  canal  at  different  points  of  its  circumfcr* 
ence.  As  the  hernia  rests  upon  the  pelvis  (the  pubes),  the 
posterior  part  of  the  canal  may  at  once  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion ;  so  likewise  may  its  outer  side  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  femoral  vein,  and  the  outer  part  of  its  anterior  boundary  also, 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  epigastric  artery  in  this  direction. 
There  remains  only  the  inner  boundary  with  the  contiguous  inciwon 
part  of  the  anterior  one,  and  through  any  point  of  this  portion  tl»rongh 
of  the  ring  or  canal  an  incision  of  the  required  extent  (always  a  beat  inner 
very  short  one)  can  be  made  without  danger  in  nearly  all  cases.  J^^*  ?^ 
The  sources  of  danger  are  only  occasional;  for  the  urinary  bladder 
when  largely  distended,  and  the  obturator  artery  when  it  turns 
over  the  femoral  ring — a  very  unusual  course — are  the  only 
parts  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hernia  liable  to  be  injured  ; 
while  the  last  named  vessel,  when  it  follows  the  course  just 
referred  to,  and  in  the  male  the  spermatic  cord,  are  the  struc- 
tures in  peril  when  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  canal  is  cut 
into  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  hernia. 

Returning  now  to  the  steps  of  the  operation : — After  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  urinary  bladder  is  not  distended,  the 
skin  is  to  be  divided  by  a  single  vertical  incision  made  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  tumour,  and  extending  over  the  crural  arch. 
When  the  subcutaneous  fiit  (the  thickness  of  which  is  very 
yarious  in  different  persons)  is  cut  through,  a  small  blood-  Blood- 
yessel  or  two  are  divided,  and  some  lymphatic  glands  may  ]^J^^JJ* 
be  met  with.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  bloodvessels  seldom 
requires  any  means  to  restrain  it ;  but  the  glands,  if  enlarged, 
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retard  the  operation  in  some  degree.  The  fascia  propria  of 
the  hernia,  which  succeeds  to  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  membranous  appearance  and  the  absence  of 
fat.  It  is  very  thin,  and  caution  is  required  in  cutting  through 
it,  as  the  peritonaea]  sac  is  immediately  beneath  :  the  two  mem- 
branes are  indeed  in  contact,  except  in  certain  cases  to  be  pre- 
sently noticed.  A  flat  director  is  now  to  be  insinuated  between 
the  hernial  sac  and  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  canal,  space  for 
the  instrument  being  gained  by  pressing  its  smooth  sur&ce 
against  the  neck  of  the  hernia.  On  the  groove  of  the  director 
so  introduced,  or  under  the  guidance  of  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand,  if  the  use  of  the  director  should  be  dispensed  with, 
the  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  passed  through  the  canal,  and  the 
dense  fibrous  structure  of  which  it  consists  is  divided,  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  turned  upwards  and  inwards,  or  directly 
upwards.  By  the  former  plan  of  relieving  the  stricture,  the 
parts  divided  are  the  following,  viz.,  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata  and  the  structures  fixed  to  the  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubes,  namely,  Gimbemat^s  ligament,  the  inner  end  of  the  deep 
femoral  arch,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tendon  of  the  two  deep  abdo- 
minal muscles  with  the  fascia  transversalis  ;  while  if  the  incision 
be  directed  upwards,  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and 
the  two  femoral  arches  are  divided.  The  opening  being  suffi- 
ciently dilated,  the  protruded  part  is  restored  to  the  abdomen  as 
in  the  taxis. 

But  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  lay  the  hernial  sac  open  in 
order  to  examine  its  contents,  or  in  order  to  relieve  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  return  of  the  hernia,  if  that  should  happen  to  reside 
in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself.  In  this  case  it  will  probably  be 
required  to  add  to  the  vertical  incision  already  made  throuj^ 
the  integuments  and  cellular  membranes  another,  directed  oat- 
wards  over  the  tumour,  and  parallel  with  the  femoral  arch. 
Such  additional  incision  is  readily  made,  by  passing  the  scalpel 
beneath  the  integument  and  fat,  and  cutting  outwards  after  the 
skin  has  been  pierced  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  sac 
being  now  opened,  the  hernia  knife  is  used  at  the  inner  side  of 
its  neck,  while  the  bowel  is  guarded  with  the  left  hand.  During 
the  restoration  of  the  protruded  parts,  some  advantage  will  be 
gained  if  the  edges  of  the  divided  sac  should  be  held  down  with 
a  pair  or  two  of  forceps  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant. 
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In  the  foregoing  observations,  it  has  been  stated  that  the   Fat 
fascia  propria  is  in  contact  with  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  except  in  ^*^®^ 
certain  cases.     The  exception  is  afforded  by  the  interposition   propria 
of  fat,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity.    The  adipose  sub-         '^ 
stance  is  deposited  in  the  subserous  cellular  membrane  ;  it  has 
the  peculiarity  of  resembling  the  fat  lodged  in  the  omentum,  and 
it  is  occasionally  studded  with  small  cysts,  containing  a  serous 
fluid.     The  hernia  will  be  most  readily  found  in  such  circum- 
stances behind  the  inner  part  of  the  adventitious  substance;  which 
should  be  tiirned  outwards  from  the  inner  side,  or  cut  through. 

THE    PEBINiCUM    AND    ISCHIO-RECTAL    REGION. 

A  connected  view  of  the  structures  which  occupy  the  outlet  The  outlet 
of  the  pelvis  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  important  of  the  male' 
surgical  operations  occasionally  performed  on  the  gen i to- urinary  divided  into 
organs  and  the  rectum,  which  are  contained  in  that  part.     In  y]^^  ^**^ 
the  examination  of  these  structures,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  in  this  place,  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  male  body. 

The  pelvic  bones,  as  they  bound  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis, 
are  already  sufficiently  described  (p.  150).  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  space,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  urethra 
and  the  penis,  is  named  the  perirueum.  This  part  is  trian-  the 
gular,  the  sides  being  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  ischium  P«""»"™; 
and  pubes  meeting  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  while  a  line  ex- 
tended between  the  two  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  represents 
the  base  of  the  triangle.  In  well  formed  bodies,  the  three 
sides  of  the  space  are  equal  in  length  ;  but  cases  occur  in  which, 
by  the  approximation  of  the  ischiadic  tuberosities,  the  base  is 
narrowed ;  and,  we  may  anticipate  the  practical  application  of  the 
anatomical  fects  so  &r  as  to  state  here,  that  this  circumstance 
exercises  a  material  influence  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
inasmuch  as  the  incisions  required  in  that  operation,  instead  of 
being  oblique  in  their  direction,  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
made  more  nearly  straight  backwards. 

That  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  which  lies  behind  the 
perinseum  may  be  named  the  ischio-rectal  region.      It  contains  ischio-rectal 
the  end  of  the  rectum  ;  and  it  is  defined  by  the  tuberosities  of  '^ff***"* 
the  ischium,  the  coccyx,  and  the  great  glutseal  muscles.     We 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  two  parts 
thus  mapped  out. 
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The  skin  of  the  perinaum  continued  from  the  srrotum,  and 
partaking  of  the  characters  it  has  on  that  part,  is  dark-coloured, 
thin,  and  extensible,  loosely  connected  with  the  subjacent  tex- 
tures, and  in  the  male  body  studded  with  crisp  hairs.  Around 
the  anus,  it  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  are  necessary  to  allow 
the  extension  of  the  orifice  of  the  bowel,  during  the  passage 
of  masses  of  faecal  matter;  and  along  the  middle  of  the  perinseum 
the  median  ridge  or  raph^  of  the  scrotum  is  continued  back- 
wards to  the  anus.  By  this  mark  upon  the  skin,  the  large  tri- 
angle in  which  is  comprised  the  whole  perinseum,  is  subdivided 
into  two  equal  parts.  To  one  of  these  smaller  spaces  the  ope- 
rations usually  performed  for  gaining  access  to  the  urinary 
bladder  are  for  the  most  part  restricted.  The  skin  of  the 
perinseum  is  provided  with  numerous  sebaceous  follicles. 

From  the  muscles  of  the  perinseum,  the  skin  is  separated  by 
cellular  membrane  and  &t,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus,  where  the  sphincter  of  the  bowel  is  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  integument.  The  deeper  part  of  the  fetty  cellular 
membrane, — the  superficial  fascia  (see  p.  442), — taking  on 
a  membranous  appearance,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same 
arrangement  and  characters  as  the  corresponding  structure  of  the 
groin.  With  that  membrane  the  perinseal  iascia  is  continuous 
in  front  through  the  scrotum,  but  at  other  points  it  is  confined 
to  the  perinseum,  being  fixed  laterally  to  the  branches  of  the 
ischium  and  the  pubes  (fig.  S39),  while  it  is  continued  posteriorly 
into  the  deep  perinseal  fascia,  beneath  the  sphincter  ani  and  in 
front  of  the  rectum.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  connexions 
of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinseum,  that  abscesses  do  not 
attain  a  large  size  in  the  perinseum,  and  that  urine  effused 
in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  urethra  does  not  extend  back- 
wards  to  the  rectum  or  outwards  to  the  thigh,  but  continues 
forward,  and,  if  an  outlet  for  its  escape  should  not  be  afforded  by 
the  surgeon,  reaches  successively  the  scrotum,  the  penis,  and  the 
groin  above  Poupart^s  ligament.  In  extreme  cases  the  extrava- 
sated  fluid  would  spread  from  the  position  last  mentioned  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  and  even  to  the  thorax,  its 
extension  downwards  to  the  thigh  being  restrained  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  superficial  fascia  along  the  fold  of  the  groin. 

The  muscles  brought  into  view  by  the  removal  of  the  supei^ 
ficial  fascia  are,  on  each  side,  the  accelerator  urinse,  erector  penis, 
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Mid  tnnsvcTSus  perincei,  fig.  S89.    Between  tliesc  niuBcks  is  a  de-  Mudr*  of 
pression,  in  which  accesB  may  be  gained  to  tlie  membranous  part  |^^" 
of  the  urethra,  without  wounding  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis. 


namely,  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  with  its  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crus  of  the  corpus  cavernosum 
on  the  other,  covered  respectively  by  the  accelerator  urinte  and 
the  erector  penis.  Along  this  depression  is  placed  the  superficial 
artery  of  the  perineeum,  with  the  accompanying  nerve,  and  the 
transverse  artery  crosses  behind  it;  at  the  bottom  of  the  de-  | 
pression,  after  the  muscular  structure  has  been  turned  a  little  ■ 
aside,  the  deep  perineeal  fascia  is  met  with. 

The  last-named  membrane,  deep  ptrin/tal  fatcia  (see  page 
443),  Gils   the  space  between    the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  p 
pubes,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  triangular  in  shape  (fig.  S41). 
It  consists  of  two  lamince  of  fibrous  membrane  (fig.  34^,6),  the 
anterior  being  much  the  thicker  and  more  tendinous  of  the  two. 


*  ThcKrinBum  and  part  of  the  thighs  afkr  the  skin  and  a  portion  of  the 
superficial  fascia  iiad  been  removed, — a.  Superficial  fascia,  b.  Accelerator 
unniB.  c.  Erector  penis,  d.  TronsTetsue  pcrinei.  e.  Upper  point  of 
sjAincter  aai.    /.  The  edie  of  the  slutmus  maximus.  —1.  Superficial  peri- 


tl  artery.     S.  Buperficial  pericKi 
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The  layers  are  separated  by  an  interval,  in  wliicli  ihe  compressor 
muBclca  of  tlie  urethra  (p.  12S 1 )  arc  lod^d  together  witli  Cowpef's 
gl&nds  and  the  arteries  of  the  bulb,  as  well  as  the  pudic  arteries 
and  nerves  for  a  short  apace  (fig.  ^40).     Where  it  is  perforated 


by  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethn,  the  fore  part  of  the 
deep  perinatal  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  cover  of  tlic 
bulb  and  corpus  spongiosum  urethne,  so  that  the  &Bcia  docs  not 
present  a  defined  edge  to  the  tube  which  passes  through  it. 
The  posterior  layer  is  connected  with  the  capsule  of  the  prosUte 
gland. 

The  anleriar  of  the  two  lai/en  here  and  elsewhere  in  this   m-ork  (»te 
page  443}  noticed  as  conBtituling  the  deep  perineal  faacii,  is   that  whicli 

TriRngnUr    atone  furnui  the  triangular  lignmatt  qftht  urttkra,    (9ce  especially  Camper. 

ligament  of  Denionetrationcs  A  natomico- Pathol ogicn;.)  It  ia  that  layer  which,  hting 
pierced  by  the  iircthni,  intcrfcrCB  with  the  paBsage  of  instnimcnts  olonf 
the  canat.  Moreover,  it  is  tlic  only  part  of  the  atructurc  recognised  by 
most  anatoinical  wiilers.     The  Blip  of  memlranc  dcBcribed  aa  the  poitrrkr 


*  A  deeper  dissect  i  01 
niiisclee  bemfr  removeil 
eial  fascia,    b.  Aceelen 


than  that  rcurescaled  in  the  last  figure,  the  pcriiueal 
nil  also  the  fat  in  the  isehio-rectal  fossa. — a.  SupcrJi- 
ir  uriiias.  c.  Cms  penis,  d.  The  bulb.  e.  TriaDf^Ur 

ligamcDt  uf  urethra.  ^  Levator  oni.  f.  Sphincter.   A.  Tuberosity  of  ischium. 

it.  Olutonis  maximus.     *  Cnwper'e  gland  of  the  left  side.     t.  Pudic  artery. 

2.  Superficial  perinnal  artery  and  nerve.   The  inferior  hsmorrhoidat  arleric* 

and  the  artery  of  the  bulb  are  likewiac  shewn. 
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lager  of  ihc  deep  roscia,  in  accurdancc  willi  the  plnn  which  appears  to  be 
now  generally  received  in  ihiscountry  (Colics'"  Surgical  Anatomy,"  p.  191  ; 
Harrison,  "  Duhlin  DisFoctor,"  toI.  i.  p.  312;  Qiithric  "OntlicNcck  ofihe 
Bladder,"  &c.  p-41),  might  bo  regarded  as  a  dcpcndoocy  of  the  membrane* 
lining  the  pelvis. 

The  Btructure  next  met  vith  in  examining  the  pcrinseum,  is  1 
the  levator  ani  (its  forepart)  figs.  S40,  342,  and  immediately  un- 
der that  muscle  is  the  prostate.    For  the  anatomical  description  I 
Fig.  341.»  Fig.  342-t 


of  this  gland  see  page  1214.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
as  material  to  the  present  object,  that  placed  before  the  necic  of 
the  bladder,  around  the  urethra,  behind  and  below  the  arch  of 
the  pubes,  and  above  the  rectum,  the  prostate  is  supported  by 
the  levator  ani  and  the  pelvic  fascia, — the  lattet  dropping  down  i 
from  the  pubes  on  its  base.   It  is  invested  with  a  fibrous  covering. 


*  The  anterior  part  of  the  deep  pcrinnal  h«cia  together  with  the  baaea. 
In  coDsequence  of  the  connexion  between  the  fascia  and  the  fibrous  covering 
of  the  bulb  having  been  cut,  the  paKeace  for  the  urethra  appears  as  a  hole. 
— 1,  PubcB  near  the  symphysis.  9.  iRchium  close  to  ita  tuberosity.  3. 
Deep  peri nceal  foscia — it«  anterior  surface. 

t  The  pelvic  viscera  of  the  male  seen  on  the  left  aide.— 1.  The  body  of 
the  left  pubes  sawed  through.  2.  Corpus  cavcmosum  penis.  2*.  Corpus 
spongiosum.  3.  Prostate  giand,  with  a  portion  of  the  levator  ani  covenw 
lie  fore  part.  4.  Urinary  bladder.  6.  lutestjnum  rectum,  6.  Deep  perinaM 
bscia — Its  two  layers,  7.  Cut  edge  of  the  pelvic  fascia  extending  liom  the 
pubes  to  the  back  part  of  the  prostate.  6.  Vas  deferens.  8'.  Vesieula  semi- 
nalis.  9.  Ureter.  The  cut  edge  of  the  periionnum  is  seen  jagged  over  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum. 
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rectmn. 


Incraaaed 
Bse  influ- 
enoetpoti' 
Uonof 
nrethiB. 


and  on  this  account  the  outer  surface  does  not  readily  yield  to 
a  cutting  instrument,  while  the  proper  substance  of  the  gland  is 
cut  or  lacerated  with  comparative  facility.  From  the  increase  of 
its  breadth  towards  the  lower  surface,  it  follows  that  the  greatest 
extent  of  incision  from  the  urethra,  without  wholly  dividing  the 
gland,  would  be  made  in  a  direction  outwards  and  backwards, 
it  if  felt  The  examination  of  the  prostate  by  the  surgeon  is  made  through 

^^^  *^  the  rectum.  It  is  only  through  the  gut  that  it  can  be  felt. 
When  the  gland  is  enlarged,  as  it  commonly  is  in  aged  per- 
sons, the  urethra  is  raised  above  its  natural  level  and  elongated. 
But  the  augmentation  of  size  may  be  partial,  affecting  one 
lateral  lobe  (a  rare  occurrence)  and  then  the  urethra  is  inclined 
to  one  side ;  or  the  middle  and  posterior  part  or  middle  lobe  may 
be  projected  upwards  at  the  ori6ce  of  the  urethra,  so  as  even  to 
obstruct  the  escape  of  urine  irom  the  bladder.  In  this  last  case 
the  point  of  the  instrument  passed  along  the  urethra,  must  be 
inclined  upwards  more  than  is  required  in  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  parts,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  to  enter  the 
bladder  over  the  projection  referred  to.  The  part  of  the  urethra 
encircled  by  the  prostate  admits  of  considerable  dilatation.  For 
the  position  of  the  seminal  and  other  openings  into  it  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  description  of  the  canal  at  page  1225. 

Behind  the  prostate  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder  presents 
itself.  Here  the  bladder  is  bound  to  the  pubes  at  its  upper  part 
by  the  pelvic  fascia,  the  bands  of  which  are  named  its  anterior 
and  lateral  ligaments.  Laterally  the  fascia  reaches  the  organ  in 
question  over  the  base  of  the  prostate,  fig.  342;  and  an  elonga- 
tion from  the  same  membrane  extends  from  side  to  side  between 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  after  investing  the  vesiculse  seminalcs 
and  vasa  deferentia. 

Turning  attention  in  the  next  place  to  the  rectum^  which 
occupies  the  irregularly-shaped  space  behind  the  perinseum,  we 
iu  last  part  shall  recall  a  few  particulars  respecting  it.  The  lowest  or  third 
backwards,  division  of  the  bowel,  which  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  directed  obliquely  backwards  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  prostate  to  the  anus  (fig.  342)  ;  and  as  at  the  same  time  the 
urethra  here  inclines  forwards  with  the  penis,  the  space  between 
the  two  widens  towards  the  surface  of  the  perina^um.  Into  this 
space  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  drops  down,  occupying 
it  more  or  less  according  as  the  erectile  tissue  is  more  or  less 


Neck  of 

urinary 

bladder. 

PeWic 
Cucia. 


The  rec- 
tum : 
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distended.     The  part  of  the  rectum  now  under  consideration  nar-  '"  ™™»- 
rows  to  its  end  under  the  influence  of  the  Bphinctcra.     It  is 
supported  by  the  levatores  ani,  which  are  fixed  to  its  sides,  and 
by  the  pelvic  fascia  on  the  inner  surface  of  tliosc  muscles. 

From  this  its  shortest  and  narrowest  part,  the  intestine  sweeps  The  middle 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  widening  considerably  at  the  same  \t,  large 
time  so  OS  to  form  a  large  pouch  (fig.  342).     This  part,  which  ^^^ 
is  known  as  the  second  division  of  the  rectum,  has  before  it  the  b«fora 
prostate  and  the  urinary  bladder  with  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  **=™°- 
above  these  the  recto-veaical  pouch  of  the  pcritonseum.     The 
rectum  and  the  bladder  ate  in  contact  one  with  the  other,  only 
in  the  small  triangular  space  intercepted  between  the  seminal 
vesicles  and  the  peritonseum  (fig.  34S)  ;  and  in  this  space  the 

Fig.  343* 


of  which  the  i^pongy  erectile  tissue  nnd  the  crura  penis  were  UDcoTered,  the 

anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinieal  bscin  wu  cut  nway  in  the  preparation 
for  this  skcich,  and  thus  the  pudic  arteries,  with  their  branchca  for  the  biilb, 
and  Cowper'fl  glands,  have  been  laid  bare.  Tlie  rectum  too  having  been 
dissected  from  its  connexions  and  drawn  back,  the  prostate  gland,  the  seminal 
vesicles,  and  part  of  the  urinary  blodder  have  been  brought  into  view. — 1, 
Fascia  lata  covering  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  2.  Qlutceus  maxi- 
mus.  3.  Rectum.  4.  Cms  jienis  of  left  aide.  6.  Corpus  spongiosum 
urethrtc.  6.  Prostate.  7.  Vesicula  scminalis  and  vos  deferens  of  left  side. 
8.  A  small  part  of  urinary  bladder.  9.  Kight  doisal  arterv,  with  the  artery 
of  the  bulb  and  Cowpcr's  gland  resting  against  the  inner  layer  of  the  deep 
perinceal  &scia.  The  last-named  parts  arc  at  considerable  depth,  but  the  size 
within  which  it  was  neeeMory  to  restrict  the  drawing,  did  not  admit  of  the 
appearance  of  depth  being  infficientlj  preserved  in  this  rcprctentation. 
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bladder  may  be  punctured,  in  order  to  evacuate  its  contents. 
In  performing  the  operation,  the  chief  guide  to  the  surgeon  is 
the  prostate.  The  instrument  is  to  be  passed  forward  into  the 
bladder  behind  this  gland ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate 
the  distance  from  its  margin,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  on  the 
one  hand  the  vasa  deferentia  which  come  into  apposition  one 
with  the  other  immediately  behind  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  peritonseum  where  this  membrane  turns  from  one  of  the 
organs  to  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  by  the  inclination  of  the  trocar  to  either  side,  the  seminal 
vesicles  would  be  endangered.  The  part  of  the  intestine  now 
under  observation  rests  against  the  conjoined  levatorcs  ani,  the 
coccyx,  and  the  sacrum. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  receives  small  arteries  on  each 
side  from  the  pudic  (fig.  S^jO)  ;  but  its  principal  artery  (the  supe- 
rior hsemorrhoidal,  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric)  is 
placed  behind  the  organ  and  gives  branches  to  each  side.  The 
larger  branches  do  not  extend  within  reach  of  a  forefinger  of 
ordinary  length.  The  veins,  like  those  of  the  abdomen  gene- 
rally, are  without  valves.  These  vessels  are  very  liable  to 
enlarge  and  become  varicose ;  and  this  condition  is  constantly 
associated  with,  or  even  forms,  a  great  part  of  the  disease  known 
as  hsemorrhoids. 

Ischio-rectal  fossa, — On  each  side  of  the  rectum  between  it 
and  the  ischium  is  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiit,  the 
space  which  it  occupies  being  named  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 
This  hollow  extends  backwards  from  the  perinseum  to  the  great 
glutseal  muscle,  and  is  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  the 
levator  ani  as  this  muscle  descends  to  support  the  intestine, 
on  the  opposite  side  by  the  obturator  fascia  and  muscle  sup- 
ported by  the  ischium.  At  the  outer  side  and  encased  in  a 
sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia  is  the  pudic  artery  with  the  accom- 
panying veins  and  nerve ;  and  small  offsets  from  these  cross 
the  fossa  to  supply  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  The  pudic 
artery,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  an  inch  above  the  lower 
surface  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  position 
under  that  prominence  of  the  bone,  it  is  protected  from  injury 
by  incisions  directed  backwards  from  the  perinsQum ;  but  in 
front  of  this  part,  in  the  perinaeum,  inasmuch  as  the  Tessel 
lies  along  the  inner  maigin  of  the  branches  of  the  ischiam  and 
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pubes,  it  is  here  liable  to  be  wounded  when  the  deeper  struc-  when  liable 
tares  of  the  perinseum  are  incised.  ^^  ^  ^ . 

_„  woundea  ir 

The  fossa  is  narrowed  as  it  reaches  upwards  into  the  pelvis ;  an  opem- 
such  narrowing  of  the  space  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  direc-  **°°* 
tion  of  the  levator  ani,  which    drops  inwards  from  the  fascia 
on  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  limits  the  fossa   at   its 
upper  end. 

LATERAL  OPERATION  OF  LITHOTOMY. 

The  intention  of  the  operation,  as  it  is  usually  performed,  is  Lithotomy, 
to  remove  a  calculus  from  the  urinary  bladder  by  an  opening 
made  through  the  perinseum  and  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 
The  incisions  to  attain  this  end  are  commonly  made  on  the  left  <>"  ^^^}  •»d« 
half  of  the  perinseum,  because  this  side  is  most  convenient  to  the  nteum. 
right  hand  of  the  operator ;  but,  if  the  surgeon  should  operate 
with  the  left   hand,   then  the  opposite   (right)    side    of  the 
perinseum  would  be  most  convenient. 

The   position   at    which     the    perinseum  is   to   be   incised  Ciicnm- 
requires  careful  consideration.     For  if  the  necessary  incisions  which*de- 
should  be  made   too  near  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  the  terminethe 
bulbous  enlargement  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  and  the  Uicisions. 
rectum  are  liable  to  be  wounded ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  perinseum  should  be  divided  towards  its  outer  boundary  (the 
conjoined  branches  of  the  pubes  and  ischium),  there  is  a  risk  of 
wounding  the  pudic  artery  where  that  vessel  has  reached  the 
inner  edge  of  the  bone.     The  incisions  are  therefore  to  be  made 
through  the  area  of  the  small  perinseal  space  in  such  manner  as 
to  avoid  both  its  sides.     Again,  as  to  the  length  to  which  the 
several  structures  are  to  be  incised  : — The  integument  and  the  First  inci- 
subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  must  be  divided  with  freedom,  ^,  ^ 
because,  1st,  the  skin  does  not  admit  of  dilatation  during  the 
removal   of  the  foreign   body;  and  2dly,  extensive  incisions 
through  the  structures  near  the  surface  facilitate  the  egress  of 
urine,  which,  after  the  operation,  continues  for  a  time  to  trickle 
from  the  bladder.    But  the  prostate  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  Deep  inci- 
on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  incised  in  but  a  small  extent.     The  «on*tohe 
reasons  for  this  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — By  accumulated 
experience  in  operations  on  the  living  body,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  structures  now  under  consideration  when  slightly  cut 
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into  admit  of  dilatation,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  stone  of 
considerable  size,  and  that  no  anfavourable  consequence  fol- 
lows from  the  dilatation.  Moreover,  when  these  parts  are 
freely  divided  (cut  through),  the  results  of  lithotomy  are  less 
favourable  than  in  the  opposite  circumstances.  The  less 
favourable  results  adverted  to  appear  to  be  due  to  the  greater 
tendency  to  infiltration  of  urine  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  pelvis ;  and  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity  probably 
depends  on  the  fact  that  when  the  prostate  has  been  fully  cut 
through  ,  the  bladder  is  at  the  same  time  divided  beyond  the 
base  of  the  gland,  and  the  urine  then  is  liable  to  escape  behind 
the  pelvic  fascia  (which  it  will  be  remembered  is  connected 
with  both  those  organs  at  their  place  of  junction)  ;  whereas  if 
the  base  of  the  gland  should  be  left  entire  the  bladder  beyond 
it  is  likewise  uninjured,  and  the  urine  passes  forward  through 
the  external  wound. 
Stepi  of  The  steps  of  the  operation  by  which  the  foregoing  general 

operauon.  ^^j^^  ^^  sought  to  be  carried  out  are  the  following: — The 
grooved  staff  having  been  passed  into  the  bladder  (and  this 
instrument  ought  to  be  of  as  large  size  as  the  urethra  will 
admit),  and  the  body  or  the  patient,  as  the  case  may  be,  having 
been  placed  in  the  usual  position — by  which  position  the 
perinseum  is  brought  fully  before  the  operator  with  the  skin 
Piratind-  stretched  out — the  first  incision  is  begun  about  two  inches 
*^°^  before  the  anus,  a  little  to  the  lefl  of  the  raphe  of  the  skin,  and 

from  this  point  it  is  carried  obliquely  backwards  in  a  line  about 
midway  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  anus,  extending  a  little 
way  behind  the  level  of  the  latter.     During  the  incision^  the 
knife  is  held  with  its  point  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  made  to  pass 
through  some  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  as  well  as 
the  skin.     Now,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  already  formed,  in  order  to  extend  it  somewhat 
more  deeply ;    and   the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed 
firmly  along  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  parts  still  further, 
and  pressing  the  rectum  inwards  and  backwards  out  of  the  way. 
Paiiag«  of    Next,  with  the  same  finger  passed  deeply  into  the  wound  from 
into  the        ^^  middle  and  directed  upwards,  the  position  of  the  staff  is 
*^^>  ascertained  and  the  structures  still  covering  that  instrument  are 

divided  with  slight  touches  of  the  knife, — the  finger  pressing 
the  while  against  the  point  at  which  the  rectum  is  presumed  to 
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be.  When  the  knife  has  been  inserted  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff  (and  it  reaches  that  instrument  in  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra)  it  is  pushed  onwards  through  the  prostatic  portion  and 
of  the  canal  with  the  edge  turned  to  the  side  of  the  prostate,  ^^^^^ 
outwards,  or,  better,  outwards  with  an  inclination  backwards. 
The  knife  being  now  withdrawn,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
is  passed  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  With  the  finger  the 
parts  are  dilated,  and  with  it,  afler  the  staff  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  position  of  the  stone  is  determined  and  the  forceps  is  guided 
into  the  bladder. 

In  case  the  calculus  is  known  to  be  of  more  than  a  moderate  Further 
size  and  the  knife  used  is  narrow,  the   opening  through   the  ^^^°?^ 
side  of  the  prostate  may  be  enlarged  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  certain  dr- 
or  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  increasing  the  angle  which  <^«™»*"»<*»" 
that  instrument,  while  it  is  being  passed  onwards,  makes  with 
the  outer  part  of  the  staff.     And  if  the  stone  should  be  of 
large  size,  it  will   be  best  to  notch  the  opposite  side  of  the 
prostate  likewise  before  the  forceps  is  introduced.     The  same 
measure  may  be  resorted  to  afterwards  should  much  resistance  be 
experienced  when  the  foreign  body  is  being  extracted.     Lastly, 
this  part  of  the  operation  (the  extraction  of  the  stone)  should 
be  conducted  slowly,  so  as  gradually  to  dilate  the  parts  without 
lacerating  them ;  and  the  forceps  should  be  held  with  its  blades 
one  above  the  other. 

The  Structures  divided  in  the  Operation. — In  the  first  in-  Parts  sac- 
cision  the  integument  and  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane  are  ^"*^*  ^ 
divided ;  afterwards  a  small  part  of  the  accelerator  urinse,  and 
the  transversus  pcrinsei  with  the  transverse  artery.  Then  the 
deep  perinseal  fascia  with  the  muscular  fibres  between  its  layers, 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  the  prostatic  part  of  the 
canal,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  the  prostate  itself  are  successively 
incised. 

The  blood-vessels:  their  relation  to  the  incisions. — The  trans-  The  arteries 
verse  artery  of  the  perinseum  with,  it  may  be,  the  superficial  ^^d®^- 
artery  of  the  perinseum,  is  the  only  artery  necessarily  cut  through 
when  the  vessels  have  their  accustomed  arrangement;    for  in 
such  circumstances  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  not  endangered  Those 
if  the  knife  be  passed  into  the  staff  in  a  direction  obliquely  *^***^«^' 
upwards,  the  artery  being  anterior  to  the  groove  of  that  instru- 
ment;  neither  is  there  a  risk  of  wounding  the  pudic  artery, 
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unlesB  the  incisions  through  the  deep  parts  (the  prostate  for 
instance)  should  be  carried  too  &r  outwards.* 

Bat  in  some  cases  the  arteries  undergo  certain  deviations  from 
their  accustomed  arrangement,  wherebj  they  are  rendered  liable 
to  be  wounded  in  the  operation.  Thus,  the  artery  of  the  bulb 
when  it  arises,  as  occasionally  happens,  6om  the  pudic  near  the 
tuber  ischii,  crosses  the  line  of  incision  made  in  the  operation.f 
The  arterial  branches  ramifying  on  the  prostate  are  in  some 
instances  enlaiged,  and  become  a  source  of  hsemorrhage  ;  ^  and 
the  Teins  too  on  the  sur&ce  of  that  gland,  when  augmented  in 
size,  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  bleeding.  $  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added  that  the  occasional  artery  (accessory  pudic) 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  pudic  when  defectiTe,  inasmuch 
as  it  lies  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  prostate,  would  be  divided 
if  the  gland  were  cut  through  to  its  base,  and  only  in  this 
event.  !| 


*  For  reference  to  some  cases  in  which  the  pudic  aiterv  wis  dirided  in 
lithotomy,  see  Mr.  Crosse's  "  Treatise  on  Urinary  Calculus/*  p.  21.  London, 
1835. 

t  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,"  &c.,  by  R.  Quain,  p.  442,  and  plate 
64tfig8.  1  and  2.  A  case  in  which  death  resulted  from  division  ot  the 
artery  of  the  hulb  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Kerr,  in  the  ^'Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgr. 
Journal,"  July,  1847,  p.  155. 

t  See  an  essay,  entitled  *'  Remarks  on  the  Sources  of  Hsmorrhagc  after 
Lithotomy,"  by  James  Spence,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,"  vol.  i.  p.  166;  1841.  And  "The  Arteries,  &c^  by  R. 
Quain,"  p.  445. 

§  "  The  Arteries,  &c.,  by  R.  Quain,"  p.  446,  and  plate  65,  fig.  3. 

II  Ibid,  p.  444,  and  plate  63.  An  instance  in  which  fatal  consequences 
resulted  from  the  division  of  such  an  artery  has  been  placed  on  record. 
See  "  Case  of  Lithotomy  attended  with  Haemorrhage,  by  J.  Shaw,  Esq.,**  in 
"The  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  vol.  Iv.  p.  3,  with  a  figure. 
1826. 
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Abdomen,  1016. 

regions  of,  1017. 

viacen  of,  1019, 

—  position  of,  1096. 

Aberrant  dad  of  testis,  1248. 

ducts  of  liver,  1073. 

Absorbent   glands,  iee  Glands   Lym- 
phatic. 
system,  cclx.  see  Lymphatic 

system. 
Absorbents,  651.     {See  Lymphatics.) 
Accelerator  nrins,  1230. 
Accessory  organs,  tee  Particular  organs. 
Aoervulus  cerebri,  718. 
Acetabulum,  146. 
Acini  of  glands,  ccciv. 
Acromion,  110. 
Actions    of    muscles,    tee    Particular 

muscles. 
Adipose  tissue,  cviii. 
Air-cells,  1150. 

capillaries  of,  1 154. 

structure  of,  1 152. 

tubes,  tee  Trachea,  Bronchi,  and 

Bronchia. 
Als  nasi,  957. 

Yespertilionis,  1264. 

Albumen,  xzv. 

Albuminoid  compounds,  xxiv. 

priociples,  chief  characters 

of,  xxzii. 
AUanlois,  1273. 
Alveoli,  61.  73. 

of  mucous  membrane,  cclxxxi. 

of  stomach,  1025.     , 

Amphiarthrosis,  180. 
Ampulla  of  labyrinth,  944. 

membranous,  949. 

Amygdalae,  1006. 

(cerebellum),  722,  723. 

Anastomoses  of  arteries,  ccxlii. 

veins,  ccxlix. 

Anatomy,  object  of,  xvii. 
Anfractuosities,  690. 
Annular  protuberance,  688. 
Annulus  albidus,  913. 

ovalis,  1107. 

Anss  Vieussenii,  887. 

Anti-helix,  926. 

Anti-tragus,  926. 

Antrum  of  Highmore,  64.  91.  962. 


Antrum  pylori,  1021. 
Anus,  1051. 

muscles  of,  1051-^. 

Aorta,  454. 

abdominal,  552. 

ascending,  458. 

bifurcation  of,  566. 

descending,  549.  552. 

development  of,  1127. 

thoracic,  549. 

Apertura  seals  vestibuli,  944. 

naris,  959. 

Aponeuroses,  cxix.  425. 

particular,  tee  Fasciae. 

abdominal,  355.  357. 

vertebral,  299.  433. 

Apophyses,  cxxxiii. 

Appendages,  auricular,  1105.  1113. 

of  eve,  903. 

Appendices  epiploicae,  1042. 
of  auricles  of  heart,  1 105. 

1113. 
Appendix  vermiformis,  1044. 

vesics,  1211. 

Aqueduct  of  cochlea,  45.  947. 

Fallopius,  43.  933. 

Sylvius,  717.  723. 

vestibule,  44. 944. 

Aqueous  humour,  920. 
Arachnoid  membrane,  755. 
Arbor  vitae,  725. 

uterinus,  1261. 

Arch  of  aorta,  456. 

branches  of,  460. 

of  colon,  1047. 

crural,  1303. 

deep,  441.  1307. 


femoral,  1303. 

deep,  1307. 


palmar,  superficial,  540. 
deep,  547. 


plantar,  604.  609. 
pubic.  150. 
zygomatic,  84. 


Arches,  palatine,  287.  1005. 
Arciform  fibres,  688.  734. 
Areola,  1280. 
ArterisB  helidniB,  1222. 

receptaculi,  492. 

Ahtfries,  General  Anatomy  of,  ccxli 
anastomoses  of,  ccxlii. 
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AiiTBiiiESy  cellular  tonic  of,  ccxlvi. 

coat  of,  exterDal,  ccxlvi. 

internal,  ccxliv. 

middle,  ccxW. 


contractility  of,  ccxlvii. 
difference!  of,  ccxlvi. 
distribution  of,  ccxli. 
elastic  coat  of,  ccxlv. 
fenestrated  membrane  of, 

ccxliv. 
nerved  of,  ccxlviu 
physical  properties  of,  ccxiiii. 
rete  mirabile  of^  ccxliii. 
sheath  of,  ccxliii. 
structure  of,  ccxliii. 
terminations  of,  cclvii. 
tonicity  of,  ccxlvii. 
tortuosity  of,  ccxliii. 
vessels  of,  ccxlvi. 
vital  properties  of,  ccxlvii. 


I   Artery,  cervica]  prineepSy  481. 

profunda,  or  deep,  520. 

!  superfidal,  515. 

choroid,  495. 

posterior,  511. 

of  eye,  912. 


Artbribs  or  Artery,    Descriptive 
A  natoroy  of,  454. 

acromial,  514.  524. 

alveolar,  487. 

anastomotic,  of  arm.  534. 

of  thigh,  594. 

anastomotica  magna,  594. 

angular  of  face,  479, 

aorta,  454,  see  Aorta. 

articular,  knee,  inferior,  599. 

superior,  599. 

azygos,  599. 


hip,  575. 


auditory,  internal,  951. 
auricular  anterior,  483. 
posterior,  482. 


axillary,  521. 
azy^s,  of  knee,  599. 
basilar,  510. 
brachial,  528.  532. 
brachio-ccphalic,  464. 
bronchial,  550.  1 154. 
buccal,  487. 
of  bulb,  579. 
capsular,  561. 

of  eye,  924. 


carotid  common,  465.  471. 

external,  471. 

branches  of,  473. 

internal,  490. 


carpal  ulnar  anterior,  539. 
posterior,  539. 


radial  anterior,  545. 
posterior,  545. 


central  of  retina,  493.  920.  922. 
cerebellar,  anterior,  511. 

inferior,  610. 

superior,  511. 


cerebral,  anterior,  495. 

middle,  495. 

posterior,  511 


cervical  ascending,  513. 


cUiary,  494.  915. 
circumflex,  of  arm,  anterior, 526. 

posterior,  526. 


iliac,  586. 

superfidal,  590. 


of  thigh,  external,  592. 
internal,  592. 


coccvgeal,  580. 
cochlear,  951. 
coBliac  (axis),  552. 
colic,  left,  559. 

middle.  559. 

right,  558 


comes  nervi  ischiadici,  580. 

phrenici,  517. 

communicating,    of    bnin, 

anterior,  495. 

posterior,  495.511. 


of  palm,  540. 

coronary,  of  heart,  left,  464. 

right,  463. 


of  lips,  lower,  479. 
upper,  479. 


of  stomach,  554. 

of  corpus  bulbosum,  579. 
cavemosum,  579. 


cremasteric,  686. 
cystic,  555. 
deferent,  573. 1250. 
dental  inferior,  486. 
superior,  487. 


digital,  of  foot,  605. 
hand,  541. 


dorsal,  of  carpus,  radial,  545. 
ulnar,  539. 


of  foot,  607. 

of  fore-finger,  546. 

of  thumb,  546. 

of  tongue,  476. 

of  penis,  579. 

of  great  toe,  608. 

of  scapula,  626. 

emulgent,  561. 
epigastric,  585. 

supeiiicial,  590. 

superior,  518. 


ethmoidal,  494. 
facial,  477. 
femoral,  587.  594« 
deep,  590. 


frontal,  494. 
gastric,  556> 
gastro-duodenal,  552. 

epiploic,  left,  557, 

riglit,  555. 


gluteal^  680. 
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Artery,  haemorrhoidal,  external^  578. 

• middle,  673. 

superior,  659. 

helicine,  1222. 

hepatic,  654.  1063.  (d).  1067. 

humeral,  628. 

hyoid  ( lingual),  476. 

(thyroid).  474. 


hypogastric,  670-1. 
iliac,  common,  667. 

external,  683. 

internal,  670. 

of  foetus.  671. 


ileo-coiic,  668. 
ilio-lumbar.  681. 
inha-orbital,  487. 
infra-spinouB,  616. 
innominate.  464. 
intercostal,  (aortic,)  661. 

anterior,  618. 

superior,  619. 


interlobular,  of  liver,  1069. 

inter-osseous,  ulnar,  638. 

anterior,  638. 

posterior.  538. 

of  foot,  608. 

hand,  546. 


iotestini  tenuis.  568. 
ischiadic.  680. 
labial,  iniferior,  479. 
lachrymal,  493. 
laryngeal.  474. 
lingual,  476. 
lumbar,  664. 
malleolar,  external,  607. 
internal.  607. 


mammary,  external,  624. 
internal,  616. 


masseteric,  487. 
maxillary,  external,  477. 

inferior,  486. 

internal,  484. 

superior.  487. 


mediastinal.  518.  661. 
roeuingeal,  anterior,  493. 

middle  or  great.   486. 

posterior,  481.  609. 

small,  486. 


mesenteric,  inferior.  668. 
superior,  657. 


metatarsal,  608. 
middle  sacral,  565. 
musculo- phrenic,  618. 
mylo-hyoid,  486. 
nasal,  488. 

lateral,  479. 

of  septum.  488. 


nutrient  of  femur,  693. 
fibula,  602. 

humerus,  633. 

radius,  538. 

tibia,  601. 


Artery,  ulna,  538. 

obturator,  574. 

occipital,  480. 

oesophageal,  660. 

ophthalmic,  493. 

ovarian,  662. 

palatine,  ascending,  478. 

superior  or  descending, 

487. 


palmar  arch,  superficial.  640. 
deep,  547. 


palpebral,  494. 
pancreatic,  666. 
pancreatic,  great,  656. 
pancreatico-duodenal,  566. 

inferior,  668. 


perforating,  of  foot,  604-5. 

band,  648. 

thigh.  693. 

thorax,  618. 


pericardiac,  660. 
perineal,  superficial,  578. 
transverse,  679. 


peroneal.  601. 

anterior,  602. 

posterior.  601. 


pharyngeal,  ascending,  489. 
phrenic,  663. 

superior,  517. 


plantar,  external,  604. 
internal,  603. 


popliteal^  696. 
princeps  cervicalis,  481. 
pollicis,  647. 


profunda,  of  neck,  620. 

of  arm.  inferior,  634. 

superior,  533. 


of  penis,  579. 

of  thigh,  690. 

pterygoid,  487. 
pterygo-palatine,  488. 
pudic,  676. 

accessory,  677. 

in  female.  580. 

external,  690. 


pulmonary.  1147.  1163. 
pyloric.  564. 
radial,  541. 

of  index  finger.  547. 


rantne,  476. 
recurrent  inter-osseous  posterior , 
639. 

radial,  645. 

tibial,  607 

ulnar,  anterior,  537. 

posterior,  537. 


renal,  661. 
sacral,  middle,  665. 
lateral,  682. 


scapular,  posterior,  516. 
sciatic.  580. 
sigmoid,  669. 
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Arurf,  ipermatic,  5^2. 1050. 

tpbeno-paUtzne,  488. 

foiuL.  iDloior,  5(i9. 

-  in  o«k.  309. 

— ID  ibonr,  651. 

ia  loiof,  565. 

median,  610. 

posterior,  509. 


iplenic,  665.  1087. 
»terDo-a>a.«toid,  482. 
ftylo- mastoid,  482. 
tubcla^ian,  497.  506. 
tubliognal,  476. 
tubmeotal,  478. 
sabtcapular,  626. 
auperficial  circumflex,  iliac, 
690. 

perinaeal.  678. 

palmar  arch,  640. 


f uperficialti  volae,  646. 
fupra-acromialy  614. 

orbiul.  493. 

renal,  66 1 . 

scapular,  614. 

spinous,  614. 


-  sural.  698. 
-  ursal,  608. 

-  temporal,  483. 

anterior,  483. 

deep,  486. 

middle,  483. 

posterior,  484. 


thoracic  acromial,  624. 

alar,  526. 

long,  624, 

superior,  524. 


thymic,  518. 

thyroid,  inferior,  (axis,)  512. 

lowest,  513. 

superior,  474. 


tibial,  anterior,  606. 
posterior,  600. 


tonsillar,  478. 
transverse,  of  face,  483. 

neck,  516. 

peri n sum,  679. 

scapula,  514. 


tympanic,  485. 
ulnar,  536, 
umbilical,  571.  1130. 
uterine,  573. 
vaginal,  674. 

of  liver,  1069. 


T      —  -    -     - 

of  vas  deferens,  573.  1250. 
vasa  aberrantia,  of  arm,  631. 
brevia,  666. 


vertebral,  507. 

— vesical,  inferior,  573. 

superior,  572. 

vesico-nrostatic,  573. 

—       -  vestibular,  96 1 . 
vidian,  488. 


Anhrodn,  182. 
.Articular  caitilacey  czxri. 
Artknlatioos,  mtlo-axoid.  191. 

aeramio-clavicalar,  203. 

astragalo-cakaneal,  232. 

iphoid.  236. 


of  axis  and  atlas,  191, 
calcanetHmbokL  233. 
scapkoid,  234. 


carpal,  213. 
carpo-mctacairpal,  214. 
cosul,  198. 
costo-claricnlar,  203. 
cranio- vertebral,  193. 
femoro-tibiaU  224. 
foot,  232. 
by  gomphosis,  968. 
hand,  213,  214. 
humero-cubital,  206. 
immovable.  180. 
in  general,  179. 
of  larynx,  1166. 
lower  limb,  222. 
mixed.  180. 
movable,  181. 
movements  of,  182. 
of  pelvis,  217. 
peroneo-tibial,  229. 
pubic,  220. 

radio-cubital,  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower.  209, 2ia 
carpal,  211. 


of  ribs,  198. 

sacro-iliac,  218. 

sacro- vertebral,  217. 

scapulo-humeral,  204. 

sterno-clavicular,  201. 

tarsal,  232-236. 

tarso-metacarpal,  237. 

temporo-maxillarf ,  195. 

of  tympanic  bones,  938. 

upper  limb,  201. 

of  vertebral  column,  186. 

Arytenoid  cartilac^s,  1162. 

Aspera  artcria,  1134. 
Assimilation,  xxxiii. 
Atlas,  10.  24. 
Atrabiliary  capsules,  1198. 
Atrium  cordis,  left,  1112. 

right,  1 105. 

Auditory  canal,  external,  929. 

meatus,  external  and  interoal. 

43. 

Auricle  of  ear,  925. 

muscles  of,  244.  927. 

Auricles  of  heart,  tee  Heart. 
Auriculae,  of  heart,  1106.  1113. 
Auricular  appendices,  1105.  1113. 

A  uriculo- ventricular  orifices,  1 108, 1 109. 

1113.1115. 

•iw  of,  1126. 


rings,  1117. 
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Auriculo-ventrirular  valves,  1 109. 11 15. 
Axilla.  522. 
Axis,  11.25. 

cerebro-apinal,  667.  726.  768. 

CGcliac,  552. 

thyroid,  512. 

01  nerve  fibre,  cxci-ii. 

Basement  membrane,  mucous,  cclxxviii. 

serous,  ccixxi. 

of  skin,  cclxxxv. 

Basilar  bone,  32. 

Basis  of  cerebral  peduacle,  737. 

Bicuspid  teeth,  970. 

Bile.  1073. 

Bile-duct,  common,  1075. 

ducts,  in  general,  1073. 

Bladder,  urinary,  1203.  1212. 

base  of,  1204.  1206. 

in  female  1206. 

coats  of,  cellular.  1211. 

mucous,  1211. 

muscular.  1209. 

serous,  1209. 


detrusor,  muscle  of,  1210. 
development  of,  1273. 
female,  peculiarities  of,  1206, 

1207. 
fundus  of.  inferior,  1204.  1206. 
superior.  1204.1205. 


interior  of,  1208. 
ligamenu  of,  false,  1205.  1208. 
true,  1205.  1207. 


neck   or    cervix,    1204.    1207. 

1279. 

sacculated     and     fasciculated. 

1211. 

sphincter  muscle  of,  1210. 

structure  of,  1209. 

trigone  of,  1209. 

uvula  of.  1209. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1211. 

Blastema,  xliii. 

changes  in.  Ix. 

Blood,  Ixv.  Ixxxiv. 

arterial  and  venous,  Ixxxiii. 

chemical  composition  of,  Ixxv. 

coagulation  of,  Ixxii. 

colouring  principles  of,  Ixxx. 

corpuscles,  pale,  Ixx. 

red,  Ixv.  xc. 

course  of,  ccxxxix. 

physical  properties  of,  Ixv. 

portal,  Ixxxiv. 

table  of  composition  of,  Ixxxii. 

Bloodvessels,     General     Anatomy    of. 
ccxxxix. 

arterial.  Me  Arteries,  ccxli. 

capillary,    tee  Capillaries, 

cclii. 
development  of,  cclvii. 

venous,  ue  Veins,  ccxlix. 

BoNB,  General  Anatomy  of.  cxzxii. 


Bone,  canaliculi  of,  cxii. 

canals  of,  cxxxvii. 

cavities  of,  cxxxiv. 

chemical  composition,  cxxxiv. 

classes  of,  cxxxiii. 

compact  or  cancellated,  cxxxvi. 

diploc  of,  cxxxvii. 

eminences  of,  cxxxiii. 

formation  and  growth  of,  cxlvii. 

lacunae  or  corpuscles,  cxl.  civiii. 

lamellse  of,  cxxxix. 

madder,  influence  of,  on.  clxi. 

medulla  of,  cxliv. 

processes  of,  cxxxiii. 

structure,  cxxxvi. 

vessels  of,  cxlv. 

Bones.  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  1. 

astragalus,  168. 

atlas,  10.  24. 

axis,  11.25. 

—  calcaneum,  or  os  calris,  167. 

carpal,  129.  137. 

clavicle,  1 15. 

coccyx.  17.  28. 

coronal,  36. 

costal.  105. 

cuboid,  169^ 

cuneiform,  of  carpus,  130. 

tarsus,    three    in 

number,  170. 
dentate,  1 1 . 

ethmoid,  55. 

femur,  155. 

fibula,  164. 

frontal.  36. 

humerus,  117, 

hyoid,  76. 

ilium.  141. 

incus,  937. 

innominate,  140. 

ischium,  145. 

lachrymal,  68. 

lenticular.  937. 

lingual,  76. 

magnum,  132. 

malar.  66. 

malleus,  9.36. 

maxillary,  superior,  61. 

inferior,  72. 


metacarpal,  133.  138. 
metaursal.  171. 178. 
nasal.  67. 

navicular,  of  carpus,  129. 
tarsus,  170. 


numl>er  of,  2. 
occipital.  30. 
of  hand.  129. 

—  wrist,  129. 

-  fingers,  135.  139. 

—  heart,  1117. 

-  limb,  upper,  109. 
lower,  155. 

4r2 
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Booei  of  foot,  167. 175. 

ancle,  167,  176. 

toes,  173.  178. 

tknlU  29. 

thorax.  100. 

ear,  935. 


orbicalar,  937. 
palate,  68. 
parietal,  35. 
patella,  160. 
pelvic,  149. 

phalangalyof  band,  135. 139. 
foot.  17a  178. 


pisiform,  130. 
pubic,  143. 
radios,  122. 
ribs,  105. 

tme  and  false,  105. 

peculiarities  of  some,  107. 


sacrum,  13.27. 
scapboid  of  carpus,  129. 
Ursut,  170. 


scapula,  109. 
semi-lunar,  130. 


—  sesamoid,  in  hand,   and  in 
foot,  174. 

—  spong7,49.58.  71.  91. 

—  sphenoid,  47. 

—  sUpes,  937. 

—  sternum,  100. 

—  tarsal,  167.  176. 

—  temporal,  40. 

—  tibia,  160. 

—  trapezium,  131. 

—  trapezoid,  132. 

—  triauetral,  32.  60. 

—  turbinate,  superior,  58. 
inferior,  71. 


tympanic,  45. 
ulna,  125. 
unciform,  132. 
ungual,  68. 
vertebra,  dentata,  11. 

prominent,  12. 


vertebrasy  3. 

cervical,  6.  9. 

dorsal,  7.  12. 

lumbar,  8.  13. 

cranial  93. 


Wormian,  32.  60. 
vomer,  71. 


Brain,  667. 

weight  of,  668,  fitc. 

and  spinad  cord,  667. 

— — • development  of, 

758. 

— internal      struc- 
ture, 726. 

membranes   of, 

751. 

vessels  of,  758. 

Bronchi,  right  and  left,  1 135. 


BfDDchi,  structure  of,  1 139L 
Bronchia,  1149. 

stnictnie  o^  1 150. 

subdivisions  of,  1151. 

Bronchial  tubes.  $e€  Bronchia. 

vessels,  1154.    {See  Arteries 

and  Veins.) 
Bulb  of  urethra,  1223. 
Bulbs  of  corpora  cavernosa,  1219. 

fornix,  699. 

vestibule,  1256. 

Bulbous  portion  of  urethra,  1228. 

Bulbus  arteriosus,  1126. 

Burse  mucosae,  or  synovial,  oclxxiv. 

Caecum,  1044.    See  Intestine,  large. 

Calamus  scriptorius,  687.  724. 

Calcar  avis,  vlO. 

Calices  of  kidney,  1192.  1201. 

Canal,  alimentary,  965. 

abdominal  portion, 

1018. 

auditory,  external.  929. 

of  Bichat,  717. 

carotid,  43. 

centra]  of  modiolus,  946. 

for  chorda  tympani  nerve,  42, 

932. 

of  cochlea,  946. 

crural,  1308. 

dental,  73. 

of  epididymis.  1245. 

femoral,  1308. 

of  Fontana,  913. 

godronn^,  922. 

of  Huguier,  932. 

hyaloid,  922. 

infra-orbital,  63. 

inguinal,  1292. 

lacrimal,  62.  68.  88. 

nasal,  91. 

of  Nuck,  1238.  1278. 

palatine,  anterior,  63. 

posterior,  62.  69. 

of  Petit,  922. 


pterygoid,  52. 
pteiygo- palatine,  48. 70. 
spinl,  of  cochlea,  946. 
modiolus,  947. 


tympanic^  933. 
vertebra],  20. 
vidian,  52. 
ofWirsung,  1082. 


Canaliculi  of  bone,  cxll. 

Canals  of  Havers,  (bone,)  cxxzvii. 

lacrymal,  906. 

semicircular,  of  ear,  944. 

Canine  teeth,  969. 
Cancelli  of  bone,  cxzxvii. 
Canthi  of  eyelids,  904. 
Capillaries,  gencural  anatomy  of.  odii. 

contractility  o^  ccivi. 

development  of,  cclviii. 
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Capillaries,  network  of,  ccliii. 

peculiarities  of,  ccliv. 

structure  of,  ccliv. 

vital  properties  of,  cclvi. 

of   particular  organs,   $te 

those  organs. 

Capitula  laryngis,  Santorinl,  1163. 

Capsule  of  lens,  923. 

Glisson.  1068. 

Capsules,  supra-renal,  1198. 

development  of,  1272. 

synovial,  cclxxiii. 

Caput  caecum  coli,  1044. 

gallinagiois,  1226. 

Carpus,  129.  137. 

articulations  of,  213. 

Cartilagb,  general  anatomy  of)  cxxiv. 

articular,  cxxvi. 

costal,  cxxviii.  108. 

of  epiglottis,  cxxviii.  1163. 

formation  of,  xl. 

fibro-,  cxxxi. 

interarticular,  cxxxi. 

temporary,  cli. 

varieties  of,  cxxv. 

yellow,  cxxviii. 

cricoid,  1161. 

cuneiform,  1163. 

of  ear,  927. 

ensiform,  102. 

ioterarticular  fibro-carpal, 

213. 

sacro-coccy- 

gean,  218. 

interverte- 
bral, 187. 

pubic,  221 . 

fibro-,  lower 

jaw,  197. 

stemo-clavi- 

cnlar,  202. 

acromio-cla- 

vicular,203. 

radio-ulnar, 

210. 
of  knee,  227. 


thyroid,  1159. 
xiphoid,  102. 


Cartilages,  arytenoid,  1162. 

of  bronchi,  1139. 

bronchia,  1 150. 

larynx,  1159.  1164. 

ossification  of,  1 1 78. 

structure  of,  1164. 

nose,  966. 

semilunar  of  knee,  227. 

sesamoid,  of  nose,  957. 

tarsal  of  eyelids,  904. 

of  trachea,  1 136. 

Santorini,  1163. 

Wrisberg,  1163. 


Cartilage  tritioea,  1166. 


Caruncula  lacrymalis,  906. 
Carunculs  m^rtiformes,  1266. 
Casein,  xxviii. 
Cauda  equina,  674.  819. 
Cavernous  plexus,  886. 

sinus,  637. 

nerves  in,  770. 

Cavities  of  bones,  cxxxiii. 
of  reserve  (teeth),  991. 

posterior,  994. 

Cavity,  glenoid,  1 12. 
Cell-germ,  xlii. 

nature  of.  Hi. 

Cells,  alterations,  substance  and  con- 
tents of,  liv. 

complex,  xlix. 

division  of  into  fibres,  Ivi. 

epidermoid,  cclxxxiii. 

formation  of,  xliv. 

hepatic,  xcix.  1072. 

multiplication  by  sprouting,  H. 

of  nervous  substance,  set  Nenre 

Cells. 
origin  and  multiplication  of,  xliii. 

origin  of,  from  nucleus,  xIvL 

origin  of,  without  nuclei,  li. 

pinnent,  liv.  cvi.  cclxxxiv. 

reduplication  of,  xlvii. 

secreting,  ccxcix. 

structure  of,  xlii. 

transformation  of^  liiL 

vegetable,  xxxviii. 

— ^  of  bones,  tee  Sinuses. 
Cellular  tissue,  cxiiL 

varieties  of,  cxiii. 

filaments  of,  cxv. 

yellow  fibres  of,  cxv. 

Cement  of  teeth,  980. 

development  of,  989. 

Centres  of  ossification,  clxii. 

Centrum  geminum  semi-circulare,  716. 

ovale,  703. 

minus,  702. 

Cerebellum,  681.  720. 

crura  of,  720. 

fissures  of,  722. 

eeneral  anatomy  of,  cciii. 

internal  structure  of,  736. 

lobes  of,  722. 

peduncles  of,  720.  736. 

sections  of,  726. 

ventricle  of,  723. 

weight  of,  672. 

Cerebral  convolutions,  690.  692. 
classification  of, 

696,696. 

ventricles,  682.  702. 


Cerebric  acid,  xxxii. 
Cerebro-spinal  axis  or  centre,  667. 

internal  structure  of, 

726. 
deYelopinentof,768. 
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Cerebro-spinal  axis,  general  anatomy  of, 

cxcix. 

fluid,  755-6. 

Cerebrum,  680.690. 

base,  697. 

convolutions  of,  692. 

general  anatomy  of,  cciii. 

crura  of,  697. 

fibres,  736. 

ascending  or  pedun- 
cular, 736. 

transverse  or  commis- 
sural, 740. 

longitudinal  or  colla- 
teral, 740. 

Foville^s  views,  743. 


fissure,  transverse,  711. 
longitudinal,  690. 


hemispheres,  690. 
internal  parts  of,  701. 
internal  structure  of,  736. 
lobes,  691. 
peduncles  of,  697. 
sections  of,  70*2. 
under  surface,  691. 
upper  surface,  690. 
weight  of,  672. 


Cerumen  and  its  glands,  930. 
Cervix  uteri.  1260. 

vesicK,  1207. 

Chambers  of  eye,  920. 
Cheeks,  966. 

Chemical  nature  of  adipose  tissue,  xxxi. 

cx 

bile,'  1073. 

bloo<l,  Ixxv. 

bone,  cxxxiv. 

cartilage,  cxxix. 

cellular  tissue,cxvii. 

cuticle,  cclxxxiv. 

cutis      or    corium, 

cclxxxviii. 
elastic  tissue,  cxxiv. 

fibro-cartilage, 

cxxxii. 

fibrous  tissue,  cxx. 

— hairsy  ccxciii. 

mucus,  cclxxxii. 

muscular    tissue, 

clxxiv. 

nervous  substance, 

clxxxviii. 
— —  pigment,  cvii. 


-  textures,  xxui. 
urine, 


Chiasma  or  optic  commissure,  747. 

Chondrin,  xxix. 

Chorda:   tendines   of    right  ventricle, 

1109, 1110. 
of  left  ventricle,  1115. 


vocales,  118. 
Willisii.  636. 


Choroid  plexuses,  707.  713. 

of  fourth  ventricle.725. 

third  ventricle,  713. 

tunic  of  eye,  911. 


Chyle,  Ixxxviii. 

corpuscles,  Ixxxviii. 

plasma  of,  Ixxxviii. 

globules,  formation  of,  xc. 

Chyliferous  vessels,  651. 
Ciliary  arteries,  see  Aitehes. 

body,  913. 

ganglion,  778. 

ligament,  913. 

nerves,  long,  777. 

short,  779. 

processes,  913.  921. 

zone,  914.  921. 


Cilia,  or  eyelashes,  90  >. 

vibratile,  c.  cii. 

Ciliary  motion,  ciii.  civ. 

Ciliated  epithelium,  xcix. 

Circle  of  Willis,  495. 

Circulation  of  blood,  ccxl. 

Circulus  articuli  vasculosus,  cclxxiii. 

iridis,  9 1 6. 

tonsillaris,  804. 

venosus  of  nipple,  1282. 

Claustnim,  739. 

Clitoris,  1253. 

development  of,  1279. 

erector  muscles  of,  1253. 

Coagulation  of  blood,  Ixxii. 
Coccyx,  17.  28. 
Cochlea,  945. 

aqueduct  of,  45.  947. 

membranous  structure  of,  950. 

nerves  of,  953. 955. 

scale  of,  947. 

vessels  of,  951. 

Colliculus  bulbi  urethrs,  1224. 

(retina),  918. 

Colon,  1047.    See  Intestine,  large. 
Columella  cochlese,  946. 
Columns  carneae,  left  ventricle,  1114. 

right  veniricle,  1 109. 


rugarum,  1257. 


Commissure  optic,  700.  747. 
of  cerebrum,  anterior,  7 15. 

740. 
middle  or  soft, 

715. 

posterior,  716. 

740. 
Commissures  of  spinal  cord,  678. 
Conarium,  717. 
Concha,  external  ear,  925. 
Condyles  of  bones,  tee  the  Bones. 
Conglobate  glands,  cclxiv. 
Conglomerate  glands,  ccciv. 
Com  gemini,  (retina,)  918. 

vasculosi,  1245. 

Conjoined  tendons,  369.  1289. 
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ConjuQCtiva,  908. 
Contractility,  viul,  xxxiv. 

muscular,  clxxvii. 

Don-omscular, 

XXXV.  clxxxv. 

of  arteries,  ccxlvii 

—  capillaries,  cdvi. 

skiD,  ccxcvi. 

veins,  ccli. 


Conns  arteriosus,  1 108. 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  690.  692. 

classification  of, 

695,  696. 


intestinal,  1040. 


Corium^  cclxxxiv.     See  Skin. 

■ of  mucous  membrane,  cclxxviii. 

Cornea,  elastica,  911. 

opaca,  910. 

pellucida,  910. 

Cornicufa  laryngis,  1163. 
Cornu  Ammonis,  710. 
Comua  of  ventricles,  706. 
Corona  glandis,  1217. 

radiata,  738. 

Corpora,  albicantia,  699.  741. 

Arantii,  nil,  1116. 

cavernosa  of  penis,  1218. 

■ —  structure  of,  1219. 

helicine  arteries  of 

1222. 
of  clitoris,  1253. 


mammillaria,  699.  741. 
olivaria,  685.  731. 
pyramidalia,  684.687.  729. 
quadrigemina,  718.  ccv. 
resUforroia.  685.  729.  735. 
striata,  707.  714.  738.  ccv. 
WollBana,  1270. 


Corpus   callosum,   peduncles   of,    701. 

705. 

_ ventricles  of,  702. 

fibres  of,  740. 

callosum,  690.  703.  740. 

ciliare,  913. 

dentatum  of  olivary  body,  685, 

731. 

cerebelli,  725. 

fimbriatum,  707.  71 1. 

geniculatum  externum,  719. 

internum,  719. 


Highmorianum,  1242, 
luteum,  1268. 
psalloides,  710. 
spongiosum  uretbrae,  1223. 

structure  of,  1224. 


vitreum,  921. 


Corpuscles  of  blood,  formation  of,  xc. 

bone,  cxl. 

chyle,  formationof,lxxxix. 

hepatic,  1072. 

lymph,      formation     of, 

Ixzxix. 


Corpu8cles,Ma]pighian,  of  kidney,  1191. 

1 195. 

of  nervous  substance,  tee 

Nerve-cells. 

splenic,  1088. 

of  suprarenal  bodies,  1200. 

of  thymus,  1184. 

of  thyroid,  1180. 

Cortical  substance  of  kidney,  1190-1. 
Cotyloid  cavity  and  notch,  147-8. 

ligament,  223. 

Cowper's  glands,  1229. 

development  of,  1280. 

Cranial  nerves,  classification  of,  767. 

roots  of,  745—750. 

first  pair  (r)  745,  (6r) 

768.963. 
second  iwiir  (r)  746,  (c) 

769.917. 
third   pair  (r)  747,  (c) 

769,  (br)  770. 
fourth  pair  (r)  747,  (c) 

771. 
fifth  pair  (r)  748,  (c) 

772,(6r)  774—791. 

its  three  divisions, 

774. 

sixth  pair  (r)  749,  (c) 

794. 

seventh  pair  (r)  749  (c) 

794,  (br)  795—800. 

its  two  portions, 

794. 


eighth,  first  part  (r)  733, 

750(c)  801,  (6r)«02. 

second   part    (r) 

733.  750.  (c) 
805.  (br)  808. 

third  part  (r)  732, 

750,  (c.)  812, 
(br)  813. 

ninth  pair,  (r)  732.  750. 

(c)  813.  (br)  815. 

Cranium.    (See  Skull.) 

size  of,  to  face,  98. 

Crassamentnm,  Ixv. 

Cremaster  muscle,  1235. 

formation  of,  1277, 1278. 

Cremasteric  fascia,  1235. 

Crest  of  urethra,  1226. 

Cribriform  fascia,  447.  1 304. 

lamina  of  ethmoid  bone,  56. 

sclerotic,  910. 

'■ temporal  bone,  44. 

Cricoid  cartilage,  1161. 

Crista  galli,  55. 

ilii,141. 

pubis,  144. 

urethra,  1226. 

vestibuli,  944. 

Cruor,  Ixxvii. 

Crura  cerebri,  697.  736. 
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Crara  cerebelli.  720.  735. 

of  clitoris,  1263. 

peDis.  1218. 

fioniiz.  709. 

diaphragm,  367. 

CranX  arch,  1303. 

deep.  1307. 
1308. 


septum,  1308. 


Cmst  of  cerebral  pednacle,  737. 
CrusU  petroca,  980. 

development,  989. 

Crypt,  Cecil. 

muhilocalar,  cc<niL 

Crypts,  of  Lieberkoeho,  1034. 

large  intestine,  1043. 

Crystalline,  923. 
Cnl-de-sac,  of  pleura.  1 1 40. 

recto- uterine,  1049. 

recto-vesical,  1049.  1206. 

of  stomach,  1020. 

Cupola,  946. 

Cuspidate  teeth,  969. 
Cuticle,  cclxxziii. 
Cutis  auserina,  oczcri. 

vera,  oclxxziv.     (See  Skin.) 

Cystic  duct,  1075. 

Cystis  fellea,  1073. 
Cytobla&t,  xlii. 
Cytoblastema,  xliii. 
Uartos.  1234. 

its  fibres,  clxxiii. 

Decussation  of  pyramids,  684. 
Dens  sapientis,  971. 
Dental  arches,  967.  972. 

glands  (Serres),  991. 

grooves,  983. 

papille,  983. 

periosteum,  968. 

pulps,  974.  981 .  985. 

sacs,  permanent,  992. 


temporary,  984. 


tubuli,  976. 


Denticulate  ligaments,  757. 
Dentine,  974 

development  of,  985,  986. 

secondary,  981. 

Derma,  cclxxxiv.     (See  Skin.) 
Descent  of  testicle,  1238.  1277. 
Development  of  adipose  tissue,  cxii. 

alimentary  canal,  1055. 

anal  orifice.  1057. 1280. 

bladder,  1273. 

blood  corpuscles,  xc 

bone,  cxlvii. — clxii. 

brain  and  spinal  cord, 

758-9. 

cartilage,  cxxx. 

cellul&r  tissue,  cxviii. 

clitoris,  1279-80. 

creraaster  muscle,  1277 

1278. 


Devekminent  of  epithelinm,  scv.  xcviii. 

Fallopian  tabes,  1276. 

fibro-cartilage,  cxxxii. 

fibrous  tissue,  cxxL 

geocrative  organs,  1274. 

external, 

1279. 

-  gall- bladder,  1076. 

—  great  vessels,  1 127. 

. grey  and  white  nervous 

substance,  766. 

heart  1125. 

hair,  ccxcii. 

hymen,  128a 

intestine,     large     and 

small.  1056. 

kidneys^  1271. 

larynx,  1177. 

liver.  1077. 

lungs,  1156. 

— -  lymphandchyle.lxxxix. 

membranes  of  encepha- 

lon,  766. 

mesentery,  1055. 

muscular  tissue,  dxxv. 

—  neck  of  male  bladder, 
1279. 

—  nerves,  ccxxxvi. 

—  cesophagus,  1056. 

—  ovaries,  1274. 

—  pancreas  1083. 
-penis,  1279-80. 

—  perineum,  1279. 

—  pigment  cells,  cviti. 
~  prosUte,  1279. 

—  prostatic  part  of  ure- 
thra, 1279. 

—  salivary  glands,  1011. 

—  scrotum,  1280. 
-spleen,  1089. 

—  stomach,  1056. 

—  suprarenal      capiule, 
1272. 

—  teeth,  981. 

enamel.  988. 

dentine,  985-6. 

cement,  989. 


textures,  animal,  xlxviii. 
vegetable,  zxxviu 


testes,  1274. 
thymus.  1185. 
thyroid  body,  1181. 
trachea,  1157. 
tunica  vaginalis,  1238. 

1277. 
ureters,  1271. 
urethra  of  female,1278 
urinary  organs,  1270. 
uterus,  1278. 
vagina.  1278. 
vasa  defereutia,  1276. 
vulva,  1279. 
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Diaphragm,  366. 

its  foramina,  368. 

Diaphy»is,  cxxxiii. 
Diploe,  cxxxvii. 
Diarthrosis,  181. 

Direction  of  muscles  of    abdominal 

pariete8,354.359. 

arm,  314. 

auricular    region, 

244. 
back,  290. 296. 301. 

307. 

face,  245. 

foot,  411.  413. 

fore-arm,  330. 

gluteal  region,  374. 

hand,  346. 

head,  240. 

leg,  396.  402.  406. 

lumbar  fascia,  362. 

neck,  265. 

orbit,  262. 

palate,  287. 

pharynx,  282. 

soft  palate,  287. 

temporo-maxillary 

region,  256. 

thigh,  anterior,382. 

intemal,389. 

po8terior,393. 


Dissector,  directions  to  the,  240. 419. 
Duct,  aberrant,  of  liver,  1073. 

of  Bartholine,  1010. 

bile,  common,  1075. 


-  biliary  or  hepatic,  1064,  (o)  1069, 
(c)  1073. 

-origins  of,  1071. 


cystic,  1076. 
ejaculatory,  1249. 
nasal,  907. 
pancreatic,  1082. 
parotid,  1008. 
Stenonian,  1008. 
thoracic,  651.  653. 

right,  651. 654. 


Duct,  Whartonian,  1009. 

Ducts  of  glands,  in  general,  cocyi. 

Bellini,  1193. 

galactophorous,  1282, 

of  kidney,  1192. 


Ductus  ad  nasum,  908. 

arteriosus,  1128.  1130. 

closure  of,  1 133. 


communis  choledochus,  1075. 
venosus,  1078.  1131. 

closure  of,  1133. 

fossa  of,  1063. 


Ductfis  Riviniani,  1010. 

Duodenum,  1038,  tee  Small  Intestine. 

Dura  mater,  751. 

Ear,  925. 

external,  925. 


Ear,  external,  cartilage  of,  927. 

ligaments  of,  927. 

■■  muscles,  extrinsic,  244. 

intrinsic,  927. 

internal,  or  labyrinth,  942.    (See 

Labyrinth). 

nerves  of,  952.  ccxxiii. 


meatus  of,  external,  43,  929. 
internal,  43. 


middle,  or  tympanum  (see  Tym- 


panum), 931. 
ossicula  of,  935. 


Ejaculatory  ducts,  1249. 

Elastic  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  czv. 

tissue,  cxxii. 

Eminences  of  bones,  cxxxiii. 
Eminentia  collateralis,  708.  710. 

papillaris  (tympanum),  934. 

Enamel-membrane,  989. 
Enamel,  of  teeth,  978. 

development  of,  988. 

pulp,  988. 

Enarthrosis,  182. 

EncephaloD,  blood-vessels  oT,  759. 

development  of,  759, 760. 

internal  structure  of,  729 

—745. 

grey  matter  of,  ccii.  744. 

membranes  of,  751. 

>  primary  divisions  of,  680. 

weight  of,  668. 


Endocardium,  1116. 
Endo-lymph,  949,  950. 
Endosraosis,  xxii. 
Endosteum,  cxliv. 
Epidermis,  xcii.  cclxxxiii. 
Epididymis,  1241. 

canal  of,  1245. 

lobes  of,  1246. 

Epiglottis,  cxxviii.  1163. 
Epiphyses,  clx.  cxxxiii. 
Epiploon,  great,  1091. 

— ; small,  1092. 

Epithelium,  in  general,  xcii. 

of  air-cells,  1 153. 

arachnoid,  756. 

arteries,  ccxliv. 

bladder,  1211. 

bronchi,  1139. 

bronchia,  1150. 

capsules   of    Malpighian 

bodies,  1197. 

* ciliated,  xcix. 

columnar,  xcvii. 

of  conjunctiva,  xcvi. 

cornea,  cclxxix. 

■ ducts  of  glands,  cccvii. 

Eustachian  tube,  941. 

Fallopian  tube,  external, 

1269. 

■ —   internal, 

1269. 
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Epithelium  of  gall  bladder,  xcvii.  1075. 

large  ioteatine,  1044. 

larynx,  1 176. 

lymphatics,  cclxiii. 

mouth,  1006. 

mucous  membranes,  xciL 

cclxxviii. 

nasal  fossae,  960. 

sinuses,  960. 

nose,  960. 

oesophagus,  1013. 

pericardium,  xciv. 

peritoneum,  xciv,  1090. 

pharynx,  1013. 

pleura,  xciv. 

prostatic  ducts,  1216. 

scaly  or  squamous,  xciv. 

of  seminiferous  tubes,  1244. 

serous  membranes,  xciv. 

cclxxi. 

small  blood-vessels,  cclvi. 

small   intestine,   xcvii. 

1031.  1034. 

spheroidal,  xcix. 

of  stomach.  1027. 

stratified,  xcv. 

of  synovial    membranes, 

cxxvii.  cclxxi ii. 

tongue,  1000. 

trachea,  1138. 


-  transitional,  xcix. 

-  of  tubuli  urinifcri.  1 194. 
seminiferi,  1244. 


—  tunica    vaginalis    testis, 

1239. 

—  tympanum,  941. 

—  ureters,  1202. 

—  urethra,  1213. 

—  uriniferous  tubes,  1194, 

—  uterus,  1263. 

—  vagina,  1258. 

—  vas  deferens,  1247. 

—  veins,  eel. 

—  velum  palati,  1005. 

—  ventricles  of  brain,  705. 

—  vesicule  seminales,  1249. 
vulva,  1255. 


Epicondyle,  120. 
Epitrochlea,  120. 

Erectile  tissue,  general  characters  of, 

cclvii. 

of  penis,  1220.  1224. 

vulva,  1255. 

Ergot.  708.  710, 
Eustachian  tube,  45.  934. 
Excretion,  ccxcvii. 
Exosmosis,  xxii. 
Extractive  matters,  xxix. 
Eye,  903. 

appendages  of,  903. 

bail  or  globe  of,  909. 

brows,  903. 


Eye,  chambers  of,  920. 

<!oats  of,  909. 

humours  of,  909. 

aqueous,  920. 

crystalline,  923. 

vitreous,  921. 


la&hes,  905. 
lens  of,  923. 
lids,  903. 

cartilages  of,  904. 

glands  of,  905. 

mucous  membrane,  conjunc- 
tival, 908. 
membranes,  909. 

of  aqueous  humour,  911. 920. 

capsule  of  lens,  923. 

choroid,  911. 

cornea,  910. 

hyaloid,  921. 


ins,  914. 


Jacob's,  918. 
pigment,  cvi.  912. 
pupillary,  917. 


retina,  917. 

Ruysch's,  912. 

sclerotic,  910. 

vitreous  humour,  921. 

muscles  of,  261. 

nerve  of  (optic),  ccxxiii.746. 769. 

917. 

pigment,  cvi.  912. 

teeth,  970. 

Face,  bones  of,  61. 
Facial  angle,  98. 
Falciform  process,  1305. 
Fallopian  tubes,  1268. 

development  of,  r27t>. 

hmbriffi  of,  1268. 

orifices  of,  121)9. 

Falx  cerebri,  752. 

cerebelli,  753. 

Fascia,  czix.  425. 

Fascia  abdominal,  355.  357.  360.  438. 

of  biceps  of  arm,  435. 

brachial,  434. 

cervical,  deep,  429. 

superficial,  428. 

costo-coracoid,  433. 

■  cremasteric,  1235. 

cribriform,  447. 1304. 

dentata,  711. 

dorsal,  of  foot,  452. 

of  fore-arm,  435. 

of  hand,  437. 

of  head  and  neck,  428. 

iliac,  441.  1307. 

infundihuliform,  1237. 

intercolumnar,  356. 1235. 1287 

intercostal,  433. 

inter-muscular,  426. 

inter-muscular  of  ann,  434. 

thigh,  449. 
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Fascia  inter-muscular  of  foot,  453. 

laU,  382.  447.| 

muscles  of,  383.  449. 

of  leg,  450. 

of  upper  limb,  433. 

of  lower  limb,  446. 

lumbonim,  362.  442. 

of  mammary  gland,  1281. 

obturator,  445. 

palmar,  437. 

parotid,  429. 

pelvic,  444. 

perineal,  deep,  443.  1315. 

superficial,  442.  1314. 


plantar,  411.  4^32. 
prevertebral,  431. 
propria,  femoral,  1310. 
—  inguinal,  1237. 


recto-vesical,  445. 
spermatic,  1235.  1287. 
superficial,  427. 

abdominal,  438. 

perineal,  442. 

of  groin,  447.  1285. 


temporal,  259.  429. 

of  thorax,  432. 

transversalis,  439.  1291.  1307. 

vesical,  445. 

Fasciculi  graciles,  687.  729. 

teretes,  687.  724.  729. 

of  muscle,  clxv. 

of  nerve,  ccix. 

Fasciculus  cuneatus,  686.  729. 

unciformis,  691.  742. 

Fasciola'  cinereae,  724. 
Fat,  cviii. 

cells,  ex. 

uses  of,  cxi. 

Fatty  matters,  xxx;. 

saponifiable,  xxxi. 

unsaponifiable,  xxxii. 

Fauces,  966.  1005. 
Femoral  arch,  1303. 

deep,  1307. 

canal,  1308. 

hernias,  see  Hernia. 

ring,  1308. 

sheath,  1305. 

Fenesua  ova  lis,  933. 

rotunda,  934. 

Fenestrated  membrane,  ccxliv. 

of  hair  follicle, 

ccxci. 
Fibne  arciformes,  688.  734. 

transversa;,  734. 

Fibrin,  xxvi. 
Fibro-caitilages,  cxxxi. 
Fibro-serous  membranes,  cclxx. 
Fibrous  tissue,  cxviii. 
Fibrous  cone,  739. 
Filamentous  tissue,  cxiii. 
Fillet,  738. 


Fillet  of  corpus  callosum,  741. 
Fimbrise  of  Fallopian  tube,  1268. 
Fissure  of  cerebellum,  722. 

Glaserian,  42.  84. 932. 

longitudinal  of  cerebrum,  690. 

pterygo-maxillary,  85. 

sphenoidal,  61. 

spheno-maxillary,  85. 

Sylvian,  691. 

transverse  of  cerebrum,  711. 

of  Santorini,  930. 

Flocculus,  722. 

Fcetus,  circulation  in,  1131. 

peculiarities  of  heart  in,  1128. 

liver  in,  1077. 

lungg  in,  1157. 

Folds,  aryteno-epiglottidean,  1167. 

recto-uterine,  1263. 

vesical,  1208. 


vesico-uterine,  1263. 

Folia  cerebelli,  735. 
Follicle,  cccii. 

of  hair,  ccxc. 

Follicles,  sebaceous,  cezciv. 
Foramen,  carotid,  44.  82. 

centrale  (retina),  918. 

caecum  of  frontal  bone,  38. 

tongue,  999. 


cond}loid,  31.  81.  82. 

dental,  inferior,  73. 

infra-orbital,  62. 

intervertebral,  6. 

lacerum,  anterius,  82. 

postering,  81. 

magnum,  31. 

mastoid,  42. 

mental,  72. 

of  Monro,  709.  717. 

obturator,  147. 

occipital,  31. 

optic,  60,  51. 

ovale  (bone),  52.  82. 

of  heart.    1127. 


1129. 


1133. 


vestige  of,  1107. 
1113. 
palatine  anterior,  63.  81.  962. 
posterior,  81. 


parietal,  35. 

rotundum,  52. 

~ sacro-sciatic,  great  and  small, 

220. 

spheno-palatine,  70.  962. 

spinosum,  52. 82. 

of  Steno,  63. 

stylo- mastoid,  44.  82. 

supra-oibital,  37. 

thyroideum,  147. 

of  VVinslow,  1092.  1096. 

Foramina,  Thebesii,  660.  1108. 

dental,  superior,  62. 

of  diaphragm,  3(j8. 
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Fonmiiia,  malar,  66. 

orbital,  anterior  and  posterior, 

58.  88. 
Foreiikiii,  1217. 
Fornix,  707,  708. 

bull»  of,  699. 

fibres  of,  741. 

Fotia  of  anti-helix,  928. 

canine,  62. 

cystis  felles,  1063. 

digastric,  42. 

of  ductus  renosus,  1063. 

glenoid,  42. 

of  helix,  928. 

iliac,  141. 

iachio-rectal,  1320. 

infra  and  supra-spinous,  111. 

jugular,  44. 

myrtiform,  62. 

navicular,  50. 

-  navicularis,  of  urethra,  1228. 

Yulva,  1253. 


ovalis,  heart,  1 107. 

-  pituitary,  48. 

pterygoid,  50. 

spheno>roaxillar?,  85. 

subscapular,  109. 

teniponU,  84. 

trocnanteric,  156. 

zygomatic,  85. 

Fosse,  nasal,  89.  959. 

of  peritoneum,  1293. 

—^~~  of  skull,  internal,  86. 
Fourchette,  1253. 

Fovea  hemi-elliptica,  943. 

heroi-spherica,  943. 

Frenulum  pudendi,  1253. 
Frenum  lingua^  998. 
of  lips,  966. 


preputii,  1217. 


Fringes,  synovial,  cclxxiii. 
Funiculi  of  nerve,  ccix. 
Furcula  of  sternum,  102. 
Furrow,  auriculo-ventricular,  1103. 

inter-ventricular,  1104. 

Furrowed  band,  723. 
Galactophorous  ducts,  1282. 
Gall-bladder,  1073. 

development  of,  1076. 

varieties  of,  1077. 

Ganglia,  general  anatomy  of,  ccvi. 

of  auditory  nerve,  ccxvi. 

— cardiac,  892,  893. 

cephalic,  880. 

hypogastric,  899. 

inferior  maxillary  nerve,  792. 

lumbar,  890. 

lymphatic,  cclxiv. 

mesaraic,  897. 

of  nervi  mollcs,  883. 

renal,  895. 

sacral,  890. 


Ganglia,  solar,  894. 

semi  lunar,  894. 

of  spinal  nerves,  818. 

sympathetic  nerves, ccvi. 879. 

thoracic,  887. 

Gangliated  cords,  sympathetic,  879. 

cerrical  part,  881. 

lumbar  part,  889. 

sacral  part,  890. 

>thoracic  part,  887. 


Ganglion,  azygos,  890. 

cervical,  inferior,  886. 

middle,  885. 

superior,  881. 

diaphragmatic,  894. 

on  facial  nerve,  795. 

of  fifth  pair,  or  Gasserian,  773. 

gloaso-pharyngeaJ,  801. 

impar,  890. 

jugular,  801. 

lenticular,  778. 

Meckel's,  782. 

ophthalmic,  778. 

otic,  792. 

petrous,  802. 

pneumo-gastric,  806.  807. 

of  portio  dura,  795. 

of  Kibes,  884. 

semilunar,  894. 

spbeno-padatine,  782. 

submaxillary,  793. 

— —  supra-renal,  895. 
thyroid.  885. 


Ganglion-globules,  cxcv. 
Ganglionic  corpuscles,  cxcv. 
Gastro-pulmonary   mucous    membrane, 

cclxxvi. 
Gelatin,  xxix. 
Gelatinous  compounds,  zzviii.  zxzii. 

nerve-fibres,  cxciv. 

nature  of,  ccxx^iL 

Germinal  spot,  1268. 

vesicle,  1268. 

Gums,  967. 

Gimbernat*s  ligament,  1303. 

Ginglymus,  183. 

Glabella,  37. 

Glands,  secreting.  General  Anatomy  of, 

ccxcvii. 

acini  of,  ccciv. 

cellular  tissue  of,  cccv. 

compound,  ccciii. 

conglomerate,  ccciv. 

crypts,  cccii. 

ducts  of,  cccvi. 

envelope  of,  cccvi. 

forms  of,  cccii. 

lacune,  ccciL 

lobules  of,  ccciii. 

Jymphatics  of,  cccv. 

multilocalmr  crypta,  ccciii. 

nenret  oli  cocr. 
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Glands  parenchyma  of,  cccvi. 

peculiar,  cccv. 

racemose,  ccciii. 

reservoirs  of,  cccvi. 

simple,  cccii. 

substance  of,  cccv. 

■  tubular  compound,  ccciv. 

simple,  cccii. 

Yesicles  of,  ccciii. 

vesicular,  ccciii. 

vessels  of,  cccv. 


Gland,  or  Glands,  accessoiy  of  parotid, 
1007. 
■      anti-prostatic,  1229. 

agminated,  cccv.  1035. 

arytenoid,  1177. 

of  Bartholine,  1255. 

Brunner*5,  1037.  ccciv. 

buccal,  967. 

ceruminous,  cccii.  930. 

Cowper's,  1229. 

epiglottic,  1 177. 

gastric,  tubular,  1020. 

follicular,  1027. 

of  Havers,  cclzxiii. 

labial,  966. 

laciymal,  906. 

of  large  intestine,  1043. 

laryngeal,  1177. 

lingual,  1001. 

liver,  1057.    See  Liver. 

mammary,  1280. 

Meibomian,  905. 

molar,  967. 

of  mucous  membrane,  cclxzzi. 

mucilaginous  of  Havers,  cclzxiii. 

oesophageal,  1016. 

of  Paccnioni,  753. 

palatine,  1006. 

■  pancreas,  1080.    See  Pancreas. 

parotid,  1007. 

of  Peyer,  1035. 

pineal,  717.  ccv. 

pituitary,  699.  ccvi. 

pharyngeal,  1013. 

of  prepuce,  1218. 

^—^  prostate,  1214. 

anterior,  1229. 


salivary,  1007. 
sebaceous,  ccxciv. 
of  skin,  ccxciv. 
—  small  intestine,  1034-7. 
solitary,  cccv.  1036. 
sublingual,  1010. 
submaxillary,  1009. 
sudoriferous,  ccxciv. 
thymus,  1182. 
thyroid,  1178. 
tracheal,  1138. 
of  Tyson,  1218. 
uterine,  1263. 
of  vulva,  1255. 


Glands,  Lymphatic,  General  Anatomy 

of,  cclxiv. 

conglobate,  cclxiv. 

— Descriptive  Anatomy, 

651. 

axillary,  664. 

bronchial,  663. 

cervical,  666. 

inguinal,  656. 

lumbar,  660. 

mediastinal,  663. 

mesenteric,  652. 

oesophageal,  663. 

popliteal,  656. 

thoracic,  663. 

Glandula  socia  parotidis,  1007. 
Glandulae  Pacchioni,  753. 
Glans  penis,  1217. 

clitoridis,  1253. 

Glenoid  cavity,  1 12. 

fossa,  42. 

ligament,  205. 

G  lobulin,  Ixxy.  Ixxvi. 
Globus  major  and  minor,  1241. 
Glomeruli  of  kidney,  1195. 
Glottis,  1167. 

— —  rima  of,  1169. 
Glycerine,  xxxi. 
Gomphosis,  180.  968. 
Graafian  vesicles,  1267. 

development  of,  1275. 

Granules,  elementary,  xlv. 
Groin,  anatomy  of,  1285. 
Growth,  Ixi. 

Gubernaculum  testis,  1277. 
Gullet,  1013. 
Gyri  of  brain,  690. 

operti,  691. 

Gyrus  fomicatus,  693. 

fibres  of,  741. 

Hcematin,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi. 
Haematosin,  Ixxv. 
Hairs,  cclxxxix. 

attachment  of,  ccxci. 

chemical  nature  of,  ccxciii. 

development  of,  ccxcii. 

distribution  of,  ccxciii. 

follicles,  ccxc. 

growth  of,  ccxcii. 

medulla,  ccxc 

parts  of,  cclxxxix. 

reproduction  of,  ccxciii. 

roots  of,  ccxc. 

stem  of,  cclxxxix. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  ccxc.-ccxcii. 

Halitus  of  blood,  IxxiL 
Ham,  region  of  the,  597. 
Hamulus  of  cochlea,  947. 

sphenoid,  50. 

Harmonia,  180. 
Haversian  canals,  cxxzvii. 

glands,  cclxxiii. 
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Heart,  1101-1133. 

apexoC  1102.  1104. 

atnoB  oi,  rigbt,  1  h>6. 

Utt,  1112. 

aaride^  id  ^eoenl,  1103. 


auricle  of.  left,  1112. 

capacitj  oij  1 125. 

derelopment  of,  1125. 

tabresof.  1119. 

walls  of.  1124. 


right.  IIOOL 

capacity  oC,  1 125. 

. deTelopmeo  l  of ,  1125. 

fibres  oC,  1 1 19. 

walls  of.  1 124. 

auricula   or    aaricolar    appendix, 

left.  1113. 

auricolar  appeiKliz. 

right,  1105. 
bone  of,  1117. 
cavities  of,  1103.  1105. 
size  of.  1125. 


cellular  tissue  of,  1118. 

chordc  tendiues  of.  left  ventricle, 

1115. 
right,    1109. 

1110. 
columDc  cameae  of^  left  ventricle, 

1114. 
right,  1109. 


—  development  of,  1 125. 

—  double,  1105. 

—  fibrous  rings  of.  arterial,  1117. 

— auriculo    ven- 
tricular, 1117. 

—  fibrous  structures  of,  1117.     {See 
also  Valves.) 

—  fcetal,  1 128. 

—  foramina  of,  tee  Foramen  and  Fora- 


mina. 

—  fossa  ovalis  of,  1 107. 

—  furrow,  auriculo-ventricular,  1103. 
inter-ventricular.  1104. 


muscular  fibres  of,  1118.  11 22. 
^auricular.  1119, 


ventricular,  1120. 

musruli  papillares  ofy  left  ven- 


tricle, 1115. 


right 


1109. 


pectinati  of.  left  auricle, 

1113. 
right 1 107. 


nerves  of,  893.  1122. 

office  of,  ccxxxix. 

orifices  of,  aortic,  1115.  1117. 

auriculo  ventricular, 

left,  1113.  1115. 
right,   1108.1109. 


septum.  1103. 
auricular,  1107. 


Heart.  «ept«m,  veatrienUr.  1 108. 

«coa»co«l,exlrT»al.  1116- 

ioleroal,  1116. 

sinos  veaoHts  of,  left,  1 1 15- 

righL  1105. 


pulmonary,  1109.  1117. 
size  of,  1125. 


structure  of.  1116.  1123. 

sulci  of,  1 104. 

valves  of,    Eustadiian,    1107. 

1127.113a 
mitral  or  bicusfnd,  1115. 

TbelesiiD,  1108. 


-,  valves  of,  tricuspid,  1 109. 
-  valves, auriculo- ventricular,  left. 
1115. 

ri^lit,  1109. 


sigmoid    or  seouluiur. 
left,  1116. 
right,   lir9.  1111. 


ventricles,  in  eeaeraU  1 104. 
ventricle  of,  left,  1 1 13.  1 1 16. 

capa<  itv  of,  1 125. 

fibres  of.  1 120. 

walls    of,    1114. 

1124. 

right,  1108.1112. 

—  capacitv  of.  1 125, 

fibres  of,  1 120. 

walls  of,  1124. 


vessels  of.  1122. 
vortex  of,  1121. 
weight  of.  1 123. 


Hearts,  lymphatic,  cclxviii. 
Helicine  arteries,  1222. 
Helicotrema,  947. 
Helix.  926. 

muscles  of,  928. 

process  of,  927. 

Hemispheres,  cerebellar,  721. 

cerebral,  690. 

Hernia?,  abdominal,  1284. 

anatomy  of.  femoral.  130^ 

inguinal,  1294. 

congenital,  1295. 

coverings  of,  femoral,  1309. 

inguinal,  direct,  129P. 

oblique,  1 295. 

director  internal,  1297. 

in  the  female,  1300. 


femoral,  1309. 

diagnosis,  1310. 

fascia  propria  of.  1310. 


infantile.  1296. 
inguinal,  direct    and    oblique, 
1294. 

diagnosis  of,  1301. 


oblique  or  external,  1294. 

in  the  female,  1297. 


operations  for,  inguinal,  loOl. 
femoral,  1310. 


sac  of,  1295. 

scrotal,  1295. 

Hiatus  Fallopii,  43. 
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Hilusof  kidney,  1188. 

liver,  1()02. 

spleen,  1084. 

1 1  ippocampus  major,  707   710. 

minor,  708.  710. 

Iloreeshoe-kidoey,  1189. 

Humours,  of  eye,  909.  920.  921.  923. 

Hymen,  1255. 

development  of,  1280. 

Ileo-cecal,  or  iieo-colic  valve,  1045. 
Ileum,  1040.    (5e«  Small  Intestine.) 
Ilio-pectineal  eminence,  142. 

line,  150. 

Incisor  teeth,  968. 

Incisura  intertragica,  926. 

Incus,  937. 

Infundibula  of  kidney,  1192.  1201. 

Infundibulum  (brain),  699. 

(cochlea),  946. 

f  heart),  1108. 

Inguinal  canal,  1292. 

fossae,  of  peritonaeum,  1293. 

hernia,  {tee  llemiae). 

pouches,  peritonasal,  1293. 

Interarticular  cartilage,  cxxxi.  180. 
Intervertebral  substance,  187. 
Intestine,  large,  1041. 

caK;um,  1044. 

coats  of,  1042-3. 

colon,  1047. 

development  of,  1056. 

divisions  of,  1041. 

follicles  of,  1043. 

glands  of,  1043. 

lymphatics  of,  1048-51. 

mucuous  membrane  of, 

1043. 

rectum,  1048. 

structure  of.  1042. 1050. 

tubuli  of,  1043. 

valve  of,  1045. 

vessels   and    nerves  of, 

1048.1051. 
Intestine,  small,  1029. 

capillaries  of,  1033-38. 

coats  of,  1029-31. 

convolutions  of,  1040. 

crypU  of,  1034. 

development  of,  1056. 

divisions  of,  1029. 

duodenum,  1038. 

epithelium  of,  1031-34. 

follicles  of,  1034. 

glands  of,  1034. 

agminated,  1035. 

Brunner^s,  1037. 

solitary,  1036. 

tubular,  1034. 

ileum,  1040. 

iejuDum,  1040. 

lactealsof,  651.  1033. 

mesentery  of,  1030. 


Intestine,  small,  mucous  membrane  of, 
1031. 

structure  of,  1029. 

tubuli  of,  1034. 

valves  of,  1031. 

vessels  and  nerves,  1037. 

1039,  1040. 

villi  of,  1032. 

Involuntary  muscles,  clxxii. 
Iris,  914. 

nerves  of,  ccxvii. 

lmtability,muscular,  clxzvii. 

duration  after 

death,  clxxxiv. 
Ischio- rectal  fossa,  1320. 
Island  of  Keil,  691.  693. 
Isthmus  fauciuro,  966.  1005. 

Vieussenii,  1 107. 

Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,7 1 7. 

ad  infundibulum,  717. 

Ivory  of  teeth,  974. 
Jacob's  membrane,  918. 
Jejunum,  1040.    .Sfe  Small  Intestine. 
Joint,  ankle.  231. 

elbow,  206. 

hip,  222. 

movements  of,  184. 


lower  jaw,  195. 
knee,  224. 
shoulder,  204. 

movements  of,  184. 


wrist,  211. 


Joints,  in  general,  179. 

movements  of,  182. 

synovial  membranes  of,  cclxxiii. 

Kidneys,  1187.  1198. 

adipose  capsule  of,  1 189. 

cahres  of,  1 192.  1201. 

capillaries  of,  1195. 

coat  of,  fibrous,  1189. 

corpuscles  of,  Malpighian. 

1191.  1195. 
cortical  substance  of,  1190, 

1191. 

development  of,  1271. 

ducts  of,  1192. 

Bellini*s,  1193. 


—  glomeruli  of,  1195. 

—  hilus  or  fissure  of,  1 188. 

—  horseshoe,  1189. 

—  infundibula  of,  1192. 

—  lymphatics  of,  1 197. 

—  medullary  substance  of,  1190 

1191. 

—  nerves  of,  1 197. 

—  papillcof,  1191. 

—  parenchyma  of.  1198. 
-pelvis  of,  1192.  1201. 

—  primitive  or  primordial,  1271 
-  pyramids  of,  Kerrein's,  1 193. 

Malpighi*s,  1190, 


1191. 
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Kidneji,  sinus  of,  1190. 

structure  of,  1189. 

tubuli  of,  convoluted,  1 193, 

Ferrein's,  1 193. 

straight,  1193. 

structure  of,  1194. 

varieties  of,  1 189. 

reins  of,  1 197. 

vessels  of,  1 194-7. 

distribution  of,l  195. 


weight  of,  1187. 


Labia  pudendi,  1252. 

majora,  1252. 

minora,  1254. 

Labyrinth  or  internal  ear,  942. 
membranous,  943.  948. 


nerves  of,  952.  ccxxUi. 

osseous,  942, 943. 

its  lining  membrane, 

948. 

vessels  of,  951. 

Lacryroal  apparatus,  906. 

canals,  906. 

'  caruncula,  906. 

gland,  906. 

papilla,  904. 

puncta,  904,  907. 

sac.  907. 

muscle  of,  248. 

Lacteals,  651. 1033.  1037. 

general    anatomy    of,    cclx. 

cclxii. 
Lactiferous  ducts,  1281. 
Lacuna  magna,  1229. 
Lacunae  of  bone,  cxl. 
origin  of,  clviii. 

mucous,  cccii. 

Lamells  of  bone,  cxxziz.  cxlii. 
Lamina  cinerea,  700. 

cribrosa  of  ethmoid,  56. 

sclerotic,  910. 

temporal  bone,  44. 

vasculosa,  of  retina^  920. 

spiralis,  of  cochlea,  946. 

roembranacea,  950. 


Lemniscus^  738. 
I^ns,  crystalline.  923. 
Lenticular  ganglion,  778. 

bone,  937. 

LiencttU,  1089. 

Ligaments  in  general,  ciix.  181. 
Lieaments.  acromio-clavicular,  inferior, 
^  203. 

■  superior, 

203. 


Laminated  tubercle,  (cerebellum)  723. 
Larynx,  1158. 

articulations  of,  1166, 

•  cartilages  of,  1159. 

ossification  of,  1178. 

structure  of,  1164. 

development  of,  1177. 

•  glands  of,  1177. 

interior  of,  1167. 

•  ligaments  of,  1164-6. 

mucous  membrane  of,  1176. 

muscles  of,  1170. 

action  of,  1175. 


pouches  of,  1169. 
ventricles,  or  sinuses  of,  1169. 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1177. 
vocal  cords  of,  1 168. 


alar  of  axis,  195. 
knee,  229. 


annular  of  wrist,  anterior 
and     posterior,   217. 
436. 

of  ankle,  anterior, 

451. 

internal, 

451. 

external, 

452. 


of  radius,  209. 

anterior  of  fingers,  216. 

carpus,  212. 

elbow,  208. 


arcuate,  367. 
aryteno-epiglottic,  1166. 
astragalo-calcaneal,  exter- 
nal, 233. 
inter- 


osseous, 233. 
poste- 


rior, 233. 
astragalo-scaphoid,  235. 
atlo-axoidean,  anterior.  193. 
■  posterior.  193. 


of  bladder,  anterior,  445. 

1208. 
lateral.  446.1208. 


calcaneo-cuboid,   internal, 

234. 

inferior, 

233,  234. 

su  perior, 

233. 


scaphoid,  external, 

235. 
inferi<v, 

234. 
capsular  of  hip,  222. 
knee,  226. 

shoulder,  204. 


.-  thumb,  215. 


carpal,  dorsal,  213. 
palmar,  213. 


carpo-metacarpal,  214. 
central  of  spinal  cord,  675. 
ciliary,  of  eye,  913. 
coccygeal,  218. 
common  vertebral,  ante- 
rior, 186. 
posterior,  187. 
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Ligaments,  conoid,  204. 

of  larynx,  1166. 

coracoid,  204. 

coraco- acromial,  204. 

clavicular,  203. 

humeral,  205. 


costo-clavicular,  202. 

coracoid,  433. 

sternal  anterior, 

200. 
posterior,  200. 


transverse,  anterior, 
199. 

middle. 

199, 

posterior, 

198. 

vertebral,  198. 
xiphoid,  200. 


cotyloid,  223. 
crico- arytenoid,  1166. 
thyroid,  1165.  1166. 


crucial,  227. 
cruciform,  192. 
deltoid,  231. 
denticulate,  757. 
dorsal,  of  carpus,  213. 

metacarpus,  214. 

metatarsus,  237. 

tarsus,  236. 


falciform  of  liver,  1060. 
fibular,  anterior,  231. 

middle,  231. 

posterior,  231 


gastro-henal,  1085.  1093. 

Sistro-phrenic,  1021. 
imbernat's,  1303. 
glenoid,  205. 
hyo-epiglottic,  1166. 
ilio-femoral,  223. 
lumbar,  218. 


inter-articular,  costal,  198. 

of  hip,  223. 

inter-clavicular,  202. 

inter-osseous,  astragalo-cal- 
caneal,  233. 

carpal,  213. 

—  metacarpal, 

214,  215. 

calcaneo-cu- 

bold,  234. 

. tarsal,  236. 

—  metatarsal, 

238. 

tarso*  metatar- 
sal, 237. 

costo-trans' 

verse,  199. 

peroneo-tibial, 

229. 

inferior, 

230. 


Ligaments,  inter-osseous,  radio-ulnar, 
209. 

inter-spinous,  191. 

inter- transverse,  191. 


—  inter-vertebral,  187. 

—  lateral,  of  carpus,  external 

and  intemal,212. 
214. 

elbow,  external 

and  internal, 
206. 

knee,     external, 

225. 

internal, 

224. 


maxilla,  external, 

and    internal, 

196. 
ankle,   external, 

and    internal, 

231. 

fingers,  216. 

toes,  239. 

of  larynx,   1164.  1166. 
of  liver,  1060. 
long  plantar,  233. 
metacarpal,   dorsal,    214, 
215. 

interosseous, 

214,  215. 

palmar,  214, 

215. 

of  thumb,  215. 


metatarsal,  dorsal,  238. 
-  plantar,  238. 


mucous,  228. 
of  nucha,  293. 
obturator,  222. 
occipito-atloidean   anterior 
and  posterior,  194. 
axoidean,  195. 


odontoid,  195. 
orbicular.  209. 
ovarian,  1263-6. 
palmar,  of  carpus,  213. 
fingers,  216. 


ofpatella,  226.  388. 
peroneo-tibial,  superior, 

229. 

inferior, 

230. 
of  phalanges,  fingers, 
216. 
toes,  239. 


phrenico-lienal,  1085. 
of  pinna  of  ear,  927. 
plantar,  long,  233. 
posterior,  of  carpus,  212. 

elbow,  208. 

knee,  225. 


posticom  Winslowii,  225. 
Poupart*8, 355. 1286. 
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LigameDts,  procetsaamobliq«orom,190. 

pterygo-mazillan.  254. 

pabic,  anterior,  22 1 . 

posterior,  221. 

pabo-proftUtic,  1208. 1214. 

pyramidal,  of  larv-nx,  1 165. 

radio-carpal,  anterior,  '212. 

posterior,  2 12. 


rhomboid,  202. 
roand,  of  radios  and  ulna,   | 
210.  I 

hip,  223. 

liver,  1060. 


uterus,  1264.1278. 

sacro-coccygeal,     anterior 

and  posterior,  218. 
■acro-iliac,  anterior,  219. 

oblique,  2 1 9. 

posterior,  219. 


sacio-sciatic,  anterior,  219. 
posterior,  220. 


sacro- vertebral,  217. 
stellate,  198. 

sternal,  201. 

stemo-clavicular,    anterior 

and  posterior,  201.  202. 
stylo* maxillary,  196.  431. 
sub-flavous,  czxiii.  190. 
sub-pubic,  221. 
supra-spinous,  191. 
suspensory,  of  penis,  1218. 
liver,  1060. 


tarsal,  of  eyelid,  905. 

dorsal,  236. 

plantar,  236. 


tarso-metatarsal,  237. 
teres,  of  hip  joint,  223. 
radio-ulnar,  210. 


of  thumb,  2 15. 
thyro-arytenoid,     inferior, 

and  superior,  1168. 
thyro-epiglottic,  1 166. 
tbyro-hyoid,  1165. 
tibio-tarsal,  232. 
transverse,  costal,  external 
and  internal,  199. 

metacarpal,  215. 

metatarsal,  239. 

of  acetabulum, 

223. 

atlas,  192. 

knee,  228. 

tibio-fibular,  230. 

of  ankle,  230. 


—  trapezoi<l,  204. 

-  triangular,  221.  443. 

of  urethra,  1316.   I 

-  of  tympanic  bones,  938. 

malleus,  939-40. 

incus,  940. 

stapes,  940. 


of  uterus,  1263. 


Liz^unents  of  ntems,  broad  or  faldform, 

1263. 

round,  1264. 

raginal  of  haiKl,  217. 

vertebral,  186. 

vellow,  of  spine,  cxxiii. 

190. 
Ligameotam  latum  pulmonis,  1140. 

arcuatum.  367. 

nuchae.  293. 

Ligature  of  the  brachial  artery,  531. 

carotid,  ccHnmon,  470. 

iliac,  common,  568. 

external,  584. 

internal,  571. 


femoral.  595. 

sub-clavian,  503. 

Ligula,  (fourth  ventricle,)  724. 
Limbus  luteus,  918. 
Linea  alba,  361. 


—  aspera,  156. 
splendens,  757. 


Lips,  966. 

Liquor  Cotunnti,  948. 

comes,  91 1 . 

Morgagni,  923. 

sanguinis,  Ixx.  Ixxviii. 

seminis,  1251. 

Lithotomy,  1321. 
Liver.  1057-79. 

aberrant  ducts  of,  1073. 

acoessonr,  1079. 

capillaries  of,  1070. 

-  cells  or  corpuscles  of,  1072. 

coats  of,  1065. 

congestion  of,  1070. 

development  of,  1077. 

ducts  of,  1064.  cccv. 

■■ course  of,  1069. 

distribution  of,  1071. 

external  to  liver,  1073-6. 

excretory  apparatus  of,  1 073-6. 

— varieties  of,  1077. 

fissures  of,  1062. 

^—    foetal  peculiarities  of,  1077. 

fossae  of,  1063. 

hi]usof,1062. 

ligaments  of,  1060-1. 

«— -   lobes  of,  1061. 

lobules  of,  1065. 

structure  of,  1069. 


lymphatics  of,  1064. 
nerves  of,  1065. 
structure  of,  1065. 
varieties  in  the,  1079. 
vessels  of,  1063. 

course,  1067. 

distribution.  1070. 

vessels   of,    distribution    in  the 

foetus,  1078. 
weight  of,  1058. 


Lobes  of  cerebellum,  722. 
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Lobes  of  cerebrum,  691. 

liver,  1061,  1062. 

lung,  1142» 

Lobule  of  ear,  926. 
Lobules  of  glands,  ccciii. 

particular  glands,  see  those 

Glands. 
Lobulus  anonymus,  1062. 

caudatus,  1062. 

quadratus,  1062. 

Spigelii,  1062. 

Locus  nipper,  ccv.  737. 

perforatus,  anterior,  700. 

posterior,  699. 

Luette  vesicale,  1209. 
Lunulas  of  nails,  cclxzxviii. 

valves  of  heart,  1112. 

Lungs,  1139-1158. 

air-cells  of,  1150.  1152. 

tubes  of,  1149,  1150. 

subdivision  of,  1151. 


capacity  of,  1143. 
capillaries  of,  1154. 
cellular  tissue  of,  1146. 
changes  at  birth,  1157. 
colour  of,  1145. 
development  of,  1156. 
fissures  of,  1 142. 
foetal,  1157. 
form  of,  1141. 
gravity,  specific,  of,  1144. 
lobes  of,  1142. 
lobules  of,  1146. 

structure  of,  1149. 


lymphatics  of,  1156. 
nerves  of,  1156. 
root  of,  1142.  1148. 
size  and  weight  of,  1 142. 
structure  of,  1146. 
texture  of,  1144. 
vessels    of,    pulmonary,    1147. 

1153. 
—  bronchial,  1154. 


Lymph,  Ixxxv. 

corpuscles,  bcxxvi. 

plasma  of,  Ixxxvi. 

duct,  right,  651.  654. 

Lymphatic  Systbm,  General  Anatomy 

of,  cclx. 
'  glands,  cclxiv.  651. 

structure  of,  cclxv. 

uses  of,  cclivi. 

hearts,  cclxviii. 

outline  of,  Ixxxv. 

vessels,  cclx. 

— afferent,  cclxv. 

coats  of,  cclxiii. 

developmeDtof,cc1xiz. 

— • distribution  of,  cclx. 

efferent,  cclxv. 

lacteal,  cclxii. 

■ origin  of,  cclxi. 


Lymphatic  vessels,  plexuses    of,     cclx. 

cclxv. 

structure  of,  cclxiii. 

termination  of,cclxviii. 

valves  of,  cclxiv. 

vessels  and  nerves  of. 

cclxiii. 
vita!    properties    of, 

cclxiv. 
Lymphatics,    Descriptive  Anatomy  of, 
651. 

of  the  abdomen,  656. 

•■ arm,  664. 

■ bladder,  657. 

head,  665. 

heart,  662. 

intestines,    small,    652. 

1037. 

kidneys,  658. 

leg,  655. 

limb,  lower,  655. 

upper  664. 

liver,  659. 

loins,  660. 

lungs,  661. 

mesentery,  652. 

neck,  666. 

cesophagus,  662. 

pancreas,  659. 

pelvic  viscera,  667. 

pelvis,  667. 

penis,  657. 

rectum,  658. 

■ scrotum,  657. 

spleen,  659. 

stomach,  658. 

testicle,  668. 

thorax,  661. 

thymus  gland,  663. 

thyroid  gland,  663. 

-  uterus,  658. 


Lyra,  710. 

Macula  germinativa,  1268. 

Malleolus,  external,  165. 

— > internal,  161. 

Malleus,  936. 

Malpighian  corpuscles,   kidney,   1191. 

1196, 

spleen,  1088. 

Mammae,  1280. 

structure,  1281. 

varieties,  1283. 

vessels  and  nerves,  1282. 

Manubrium,  101. 

Margaric  and  stearic  acids,  xxxi« 

Margarin,  xxxi. 

Marrow  of  lK)ne,  cxliv. 

Mastoid  cells,  931.  934. 

Massa  vel  moles  camea,  414. 

Matrix,  tee  Uterus. 

of  nail,  cclxxxviii. 

Meatus,  auditory,  external,  43.  929. 
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cxoif. 
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Mi  -  ;  -.ire  .  •■  A  urv-s  huir.our,  911.920. 

i;.^^>u'o-pupiiIaiy,  924. 

:    oil 

Cv'>\'-;o'.u'o:J,  433. 

..  i.^i  vroiJ,  1165,  1166. 

-     :x.tV'.j;  1^:21. 

J"..\'ys,918. 

>■»•   UAO 

_    _.  ir-,\:o-livoid.  1165. 

So  h  :•. I?  I Je ri an .  959. 

Mt"  lra::t:>  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 

751. 

development  of, 

766. 
mucous,   serous,  ficc,  tee 

ScTv^us   ir.oi:.l>rane$.    Mucous    mem* 

brane5,  ^.c. 
Men  branous  l.ibuinth,  943.  948. 

— {.vrtion  of  urethra^  1237. 

.Meninges  "51. 
Mo)»euUrie  ulands,  652. 
Mesentorics^  l(i91.  1093. 
Mesenlen-,  1030.  U»93. 

development  of,  1055. 

Meso-ca'cum,  1044.  1093. 

colon,  1047.  1093. 

rectum,  1049.  1094. 

Mesorchium,  1238.  1277. 
Metacarpus,  133.  138. 
Metatarsus  171,  178. 
Milk-teeth,  973. 
Modiolus,  946. 


Molar  teeth,  971. 

glands,  967. 

Mods  veneris,  1252. 

Morsus  diaboli,  1269. 

Mouth,  966. 

Mucous  membranes,  geneial  aoatoiLv 

ofi  cclxxv. 

itlvcoli  of,  cclxxxi. 

attachment  of,  ccIxim. 

basement  membiane  of. 

cclxxv  ill. 
corium    of,  cclu\iii. 

cclxxx. 

divisions  of,  cclti?. 

epithelium    of,   xcii. 

ccIxxviiL 
folds    and    valvei  ot, 

cclxxvii. 

■ follicles  of,  cclxxxi. 

gastro-pulmonarr, 

cclxxvi. 

genito-urinaij,  rclnvi. 

glands    of,    corapouad, 

cclxxxii. 

—-^^  simple,  cclini 

mammary,  ci-lxxri. 

nerves  of,  cclxxxii 

papillae  of.  cclxxx. 

physical   properties  of, 

cclxxvii. 

regeneration  of, a'Iniiii. 

secretion  of,  cclxnii. 

structure  of,  cclxxviii. 

tubuli  of,  cclxxxL 

vessels  of,  cclxxii. 

villi  of,  cclxxx. 

Mucus,  cclxxxii. 
MuIticuBpidate  teeth.  971. 
Multilocular  crypts,  ccciii. 
MrscLu,  coDtiaction  of,  dxxviii. 

origin  and  insertion  of,  clii». 

clxz. 

pennifbrm,  clxr. 

seroi-penniform,  clxvi. 

■  sheaths  of^  clxr. 

utructure  of,  clxiil. 

MuscLxt,  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  240. 

UMet  of,  419. 

abdominal,  353. 

abductor  dtgiti  minimi,  349. 

pedis,  413. 

indicit,  351. 

ocnli    (rectus  exw* 

nui),  263. 

pollicU,  847. 

pedis,  413. 


—  accelerator  urine,  1230. 

-  acceworii  orbicularifl  orii,  255. 
~  accMioriui  (pedis),  414. 
— ^-^—  ad  ncro-hinibakB* 


303. 
■ddnctor  bravii»  391. 
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Muscles,  adductor  digiti  mioiroi,  350. 

longus,  391. 

maffous,  391. 

oculi     (rectus    inter- 

nus),  263. 

■ pollicis,  348. 

pedis,  416. 

anconeus,  341. 

anti-tragicus,  928- 

of  anus,  1051-5. 

arm,  326. 

arytsnoideus,  1174. 

arytaeno-epiglottideu^  1174. 

attoUena  auriculam,  245. 

oculum  (rectus  of  supe- 
rior), 262. 

attrahens  aurem  (anterior),  245. 

auriculares,  superior,  posterior, 

et  anterior,  245. 

azygos  uvuls,  288. 

of  back.  290. 

basio-glossus,  274. 

'  biceps  femoris,  394. 

flexor  cubiti,  326. 


biv enter  cervicis,  307. 
niaxillaris,  270. 


brachialis  anticus,  327. 
buccinator,  253. 
bulbo-cavemosus,  1230. 
caninus,  251. 
cerato-glossus,  274. 
cervicalis  ascendens  vel  descen- 

dens,  303. 
chondro-glossus,  274. 
ciliaris,  247. 
circumflexus  palati,  288. 
coccygeus,  1055. 
com  plexus,  306. 

minor,  305. 


compressor  naris,  249. 

saccculi  laryngis,  1174. 

urethrs,  1231. 

venaB    dorsalis    penis, 

1230. 
constrictor   pharyngis,  inferior, 
283. 

medius,  284. 

superior,  285. 


isthmi  faucium,  289. 
vagins,  1258. 


coraco-brachialis,  325. 
hyoideus,  276. 


comigator  supercilii,  247. 
cremaster,  359.  1235. 
crico-arytsnoideus    lateralis, 
1171. 
posticus,  1171. 


tbyroideus,  276.  1170. 


crureus,  387. 
cucullaris,  291. 
deltoides,  320. 
depressor  anguli  oris,  262. 


Muscle,  depressor  epiglottidis,  1174. 

labii  inferioris.  253. 

-^—  superioris    alasque 

nasi,  260. 

oculi     (rectus  inferior), 

263. 
— —  detrusor  urins,  1210. 

diaphragma,  366. 

digastricus,  270. 

dilatator  naris,  anterior,  261. 

posterior,  250. 


of  ear,  external,  244. 927. 
internal,  939. 


ejaculator  seminis,  1230. 
erector  clitoridis,  1263. 


penis,  1229. 
spine,  301. 


extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 

340. 
]ongior,339. 


ulnaris,  342. 


cocc^gis,  310. 
cruris,  385. 
digiti  minimi,  342. 
digitorum   brevis  pedis, 
399. 

>  communis,    341. 

longus  pedis,  398. 


indicis,  346. 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis, 

343. 

primi  internodii  pollicis, 

343. 

pollicis  proprius,  397. 

secundi  internodii  polli- 
cis, 344. 

of  eye,  261. 

—  face,  244. 

flexor  accessorius,  414. 

brevis  digiti  minimi,  349. 

idis,  416. 
digitorum  pedis,  413. 


—  pedis, 
n  pedis,  41 
lialis,  332. 


carpi  radial 

ulnaris,  333. 


digitorum  profundus,  335. 
subtimis,  333. 


longus     digitorum    pedis, 
408. 

pollicis    pedis, 

409. 
pollicis  brevis,  347. 

pedis,  415. 


longus,  337. 


of  foot,  411. 
—  forearm,  330. 
gastrocnemius^  403. 
gemellus  infenor,  380. 
superior,  380. 


genio-hyo-glossus,  274. 

hyoideus,  273. 

glutaeus  maximus,  374. 
medius,  376. 


134^ 


I5DCI. 


MvkIc   fi«t««s  cmisn,  377. 


of  haiKL  346. 

—  bearfi.  240. 

—  Lip,  :374. 
htlicv  3^iar,928. 

inizM>r,  928. 


Hou»tOD*ft.  12'vO. 
bjo^loffat,  273. 
ihacu,  372. 
iDdicator,  345. 
infra-ooftuJcs,  364. 
'mfn'Spuiatos,  322. 
ioter-cosules  extemi,  364. 
intenut  364. 


inter- ocsei  manus  dor?aUrs  300. 
palmares,  352. 


pedjs  dorsa)e&,  417. 
-  pianurcft.418. 


icter-spinalet,  309. 
inter-trantvenale^,  311. 
Ucbio-caveraous,  1229. 
of  lanrnx,  1170. 

action  of,  1175. 


latiisimus  dorsi.  293. 
laxator  tympani  major,  939. 
minor,  939. 


of  leg,  396. 

levator  anguli  oris,  251. 

scapolx.  297. 


ani,  1053. 

gUndulx      thyroidec,      < 

1180. 
labii  inferioris,  253. 
—  superioris,  251. 

alseque  nasi,  249. 


menti,  253. 
oculi,  262. 
palati,  287. 
palpebrc,  248. 
propriuB  als  nasi,   pos- 
terior, 250. 
anterior,  251. 


prostate,  1054.  1215. 

uvule,  288. 

levatores  costamm,  365. 
lingualis,  1002. 

superiicialis,  1001. 

transversus,  1002. 


longissimus  dorsi,  304. 
longus  colli,  281. 
of  lower  limb,  370. 
lumbricales  mands,  337. 
pedis,  414. 


mallei  extemus    (laxator  tym- 
pani,  major),  939. 
internus.  939. 


masseter,  257. 
multifidus  spins,  308. 
roylo-byoideus,  272. 
myrtiformis,  250. 


I56L 
2^x 

fi6d. 

obbccss    ahriwnitis    extern  ao, 

355.  12>56. 
intemcA.  356.  1288. 


aaris^928. 
capins  inierior,  311. 
snpenor,  311. 


ocalj  inienor,  264. 
sttperior,  263. 


oi/ioralor  extemus,  381. 
iciemBs,  379. 


oedpito-iroattlif,  241. 
omo-hToade«s.  276. 
oppooens  di^riti  roioimi,  360. 
polIicis,347. 


orbicularis  lanuw  247. 

(»ris,2d5. 

paipebnnim,  246. 


of  palate,  287.  1006. 
palato-glosMis,  289. 

pbarycgeus,  289. 


palmaiis  brcvis,  349. 
bogus,  332. 


pectineus,  390. 
pectoralis  major,  315. 
minor,  317. 


of  penis.  1229. 
—  perioanim,  1015-6. 1314. 
peroneus  brevis,  401. 

longus,  400. 

tertius,  399. 


of  pbarynx,  283.  1013. 
plantans,  405. 
plamma  myoidea,  267. 
popliteus,  407. 
posterior  auris,  245. 
pronator  qaadratiu,  338. 
radii  teres,  331. 


psoas  magnns,  371. 
panms,  373. 


pterygoideus  extemus,  260. 
intemus,  259. 


pubo-uretbrales,  1232. 
pyramidales  abdominis,  Z60. 
nasi,  249. 


pyriforaiis,  378. 
quadratus  femoris,  381. 

lamborum,  361. 

meotiy  253. 


quadriceps  cruris,  385. 
rectus  abdominis,  359. 

capitis  anticus  major,  280. 

miQor,281. 


posticus  ro3Jor,310. 
minory  31. 


ferooris,  386. 
lateralis,  281. 
oculi  externua,  263. 

inferior,  263. 

internal^  76^ 
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Mutcle,  rectus  oculi  superior,  262. 

retrahens  auriculam,  245. 

rhomboideus  major,  297. 

minor,  296. 


risorius,  254. 
rotatores  spioc,  309. 
gacro-coccygis,  310. 
lumbalis,  303. 


salpingo-pharyngeus,  285. 
sartorius,  384. 
Santorini's,  1231. 
scalenus  anlicus,  278. 

medius,  279. 

posticus,  279. 


semi-spiualis  colli,  308. 
dorsi,  308. 


seroi-roembranoKus,  395. 
semi'tendinosus,  394. 
serratus  magDU8,318. 

posticus  inferior,  298. 

~  superior,  298. 


soleus,  404. 
sphincter  ani  extemus,  1052. 
internus,  1051. 


'■ —  pupills,  915. 

vaginae,  1258. 

vesicse,  1210. 

spinalis  dorsi,  305. 

cervicis,  306. 


Muscle,  transversalis  abdominis,  358. 

1288. 

cervicis,  305. 

nasi,  249. 

transversus  auriculae,  928. 

pedis,  416. 

perinsi,  1230. 

-alter,  1231. 


trapezius,  291. 
triangularis  oris,  252. 
stemi,  365. 


triceps  extensor  cruris,  385. 
cubiti,  328. 


trochlearis,  263. 
of  tympanum,  939. 

—  upper  limb,  313. 

—  ureters,  1210. 

—  urethra.  1229. 
vastus  externus,  386. 

internus,  387. 


WUson's,  1232. 
zygomaticus  major,  252. 
minor,  252. 


splenius  capitis,  299. 
colli,  299. 


stapedius,  940. 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  268. 

hyoideus,  275. 

tbyroideus,  276. 


stylo-elossus,  271. 

nyoideus,  271. 

pharyngeus,  271. 


subclavius,  317. 
subcrureus,  388. 
subscapularis,  324. 
superior  auris,  245. 
supinator  radii  brevis,  345. 
longus,  338. 


supra-spinatus,  321. 

temporal,  258. 

tensor  fascis  lataa,  383. 

palati.  288. 

Ursi,  248. 

tympani,  939. 

vaginiB  femoris,  383. 


teres  major,  323. 
minor,  322. 


of  thigh,  382. 
thyro-arytsnoideus,  1173. 

epiglottideus,  1174. 

hyoideus,  276. 


tibialis  anticus,  396. 
posticus,  410. 


of  tongue,  1001. 
tracbelo-mastoideusy  305. 
tragicot,  928. 


Muscular  contractility,  xxxv.  clxxvii. 

sound)  clxxix. 

Muscular  tissue,  General  Anatomy  ofi 

clxiiL 

chemical  natureof,clxxiy. 

connexion  with  tendons, 

clxx. 

development  of,  clxxv. 

elementary    pai  tides  of 

clxvii. 

fasciculi  of,  clxv. 

fibres  of,  clxvi. 

. filaments  of,  clxvii. 

——of  heart,  clxxiii.  1118. 

involuntary     or     plain, 

clxxii. 

— — nerves  of,  clxxi.  ccxvi. 

regeneration  of,  clxzvi. 

■ strisB  of,  clxix. 

vessels  of,  clxx. 

vital  properties  of,  clxxvii. 

voluntary,     or     striped, 

clxiu. 
Musculi  papillares,  left  ventricle,  1115. 

right  ventricle,  1109. 


pectinati,  left  auricle,  1113. 
right  auricle,  1 107. 


Nails,  cclzxxviii. 

growth  of,  cclxxxix. 

matrix  of,  cclxxxviii. 

reproduction  of,  cclxxxix. 

Nares,  anterior,  89.  955. 959. 

posterior,  82.  956. 1013. 

septum  of,  90. 958. 

Nasal  cartilages,  956. 
duct,  907. 

Nates  (of  brain),  719. 

Nbrvss,  General  Anatomy  of,  cdx. 

cerebro-spinal,  ceix. 
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Nerve,  cerebro-spioal  afferent,  ccxxivi. 

branches  of,  ccxi. 

coramunicationsof,  ccxii. 

with  sympathetic, 

ccxxz. 

compound,  ccxxv. 

connexion  with  nervous 

centre,  cxcviii.  ccxiv. 
1 ganglia, 

ccviii. 

development  of,  cczxxvi. 

efferent,  ccxxxvL 

extremities,  peripheralfOf 

ccxvi. 

fasciculi  of,  ccix. 

funiculi  of,  ccix. 

fibres  of,  ccxi. 

intracranial  portions  of, 

ccxv. 

motor,  ccxxxvi. 

nerves  of,  ccxii. 

neurileraa  of,  ccx. 

■ organic      influence     of, 

ccxxxv. 

origins  of,  ccxiii. 

apparent,  ccxv. 

real  or  deep,  ccxiv. 

• peculiarities  of,  ccxxiv, 

•  plexuses  of.  ccxii.    (Se§ 

Plexuses  of  nerves.) 

reflex,  ccxxxiv. 

relation  of  to  sympathetic, 

ccxxix. 

reunion  of,  ccxxxviii. 

• roots  of,  ccxiii.  ccxxxvi« 

motor,  ccxiv. 

sensory,  ccxiv. 


sensory,  ccxxxvi. 
sheaths  of,  ccx. 
simple,  cxxxvi. 
structure  of,  ccix. 
terminations  of.  ccxvi. 
—  in     ciliary    ligament, 

ccxviL 
electric     organs, 

ccxxiii. 
internal      car, 

ccxxiii. 

iris,  ccxvii. 

muscles,  dxxii. 

ccxvi. 

nose,  ccxxii. 

Pacinian  bodies, 

ccxxi. 

retina,  ccxxiii. 

skin,  frog,  ccxvii. 

roan.ccxviii. 

tadpole, 

ccxvii. 


teeth,  ccxxii. 
tongue,  ccxxii. 


vessels  of,  ccxi. 


Nerve,  cerebro-spinal,  vital  properties  of, 

ccxxxiv. 

sympathetic,  ccxxvi. 

constitution  of.  ccxxxii 

—  differences  in,  ccxxvii. 

■  general  character  of,  ccxxvi. 

relation   to    cerebro-spinid 

nerves,  ccxxix. 

relation  to  roots  of  spinal 

nerves,  ccxxxii. 

■ structure  of,  ccxxvi. 

Nerves,  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  767. 
Nerv.  abducent,  (r)  749.  (c)  794. 

accessory,  spinal,  (r)  732,  760.  (c) 

812.  (frr)  813. 

accessory  to  obturator,  859. 

acromial,  830. 

articular,  of  shoulder  joint,  835. 

837. 

elbow  joiDt,842. 

hip  joint,  859.871. 

knee,  859.  864,872, 

876. 

auditory,  (r)  749.  (c)  794.  800. 

952.  ccxxiii. 

auricular,  anterior,  788. 

great.  829, 

posterior,  797. 


auricular,  of  auriculo-temporal, 
788. 

par  vagum,  809. 

second  cervical,  823. 


anriculo-temporal,  788. 
axillary,  836. 
buccal,  or  buccinator,  787. 
of  facial,  799. 


cardiac,  inferior,  886. 

middle,  or  deep,  B85. 

pneumogastric,  811. 

superior,  or  superficial,  882. 


cavernous,  of  penis,  900. 
cervical, divisions  of.  anterior,  827. 

833. 

posterior,  821. 


superficial,  828. 


cervico-facial,  799. 
chorda  tympani,  796. 
cilaiy,  long,  777.  916.1 

short,  779.  916.  ccxvii. 


circumflex  of  arm,  836. 
clavicular,  830. 

coccygeal,   divisions  of,  anterior, 

865.  86o\ 
postenoT. 


826. 

cochlear,  953.  955. 
communicans  tibiae.  873. 

peroaei,  873.  876. 


of  Cotunoius,  784. 
cranial,  set  Cranial  Nerves. 
crural,  anterior,  859. 
internal,  868. 
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Nerve  cutaneous,  radial,  847. 

ulnar,  842. 


abdominal,  anterior,  852. 
lateral,  852, 853. 


external}  of  arm,  839. 

(median),  847. 

of  thigh.  857. 


internal,  of  arm,  837. 

small,  838. 


(median),  846. 
of  thigh,  861. 


middle,  of  thigh,  861. 
obturator,  858. 
plantar,  874. 
thoracic,  anterior,  850. 
lateral,  849. 


dental,  anterior,  781. 

inferior,  790. 

posterior,  780. 


a  w 

descendens  noni,  815. 
diaphragmatic,  831. 
digastric,  797. 

digital,  on  dorsum  of  foot,  877, 878. 

hand, 842. 847. 


median,  844. 
plantar,  874,  875. 
radial.  847. 
ulnar  842. 


dorsal,  divisions  of,  anterior,  848. 

posterior,  823. 


of  penis,  868. 


dorsi-lumbar,  853,  854. 

of  dura  mater,  772.  774. 

facial,  (r)  749.  (c)  794,  (6r)  795. 

of  femoral  artery,  860. 

frontal,  775. 

of  gall-bladder,  896. 

gastric,  812.  1028. 

genito-crural,  856. 

glosso-pharyngeal,   (r)  733.  750. 

(c)  801.  (ftr)  802. 
gluteal,  inferior,  869. 
superior,  853. 


gustatory,  789. 
hsmorrhoidal  inferior,  869.  899. 
superior,  898. 


of  heart,  893. 

hepatic,  896. 

hypo-glossal,  (r)  732. 750.  (c)  813. 

(fcr)815. 
ilio-hypogastric,  855. 
■—inguinal  or  ilio-scrotal,  855-856. 
infra- maxillary,  799. 

orbital,  781. 

of  facial,  799. 


trochlear,  777. 


inguino-cutaneous,  857. 
intercostal,  848. 

lower,  851. 

upper,  849. 


intercosto-huraeral,  851. 
inter-osseos  anterior,  844. 


Nerve,  inter-osseus  posterior,  848. 

of  intestines.  897. 

ischiadic,  great,  870. 

small,  869. 

Jacobson's  802. 

labial,  781.  791. 

of  labyrinth,  952. 

—  lachrymal,  775. 

of  Lancisi,  703. 

laryngeal,  external,  810. 

■     inferior,  or  recurrent,  810. 

superior,  809. 


lingual,  (r)  750.  (c)  813.  (6r)  815. 

of  fifth.  789. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  804. 


lumbar,  divisions  of,  posterior,  825. 

anterior,  853. 


lumbo-sacral.  853,  854.  866. 
malar,  subcutaneous,  780. 
of  facial,  799. 


masseteric,  787. 
maxillary,  inferior,  786-791. 
superior,  779-785. 


median,  843. 
mental,  791. 
motor  of  eye,  common,  (r)  747.  (r) 

769.  (6r)  770. 
external,  (r)  749.  (c) 

794. 
musculo-cutaneous,  839. 

of  leg,  877. 


spiral,  845. 


roylo-hyoid,  791. 

nasal,  776.  (6r)  777. 

of  sphenopalatine  ganglion, 

784. 

vidian  nerve,  785. 


naso-palatine,  784.  964. 

obturator,  858. 

occipiul  (of  facial),  797. 

great,  822. 

— of  third  cervical,  823. 

small,  829. 


oculo-nasal,  776.  (6)  777. 

oesophageal,  812. 

olfactoi;y,  (r)  745.  (6)  768.  963. 

ccxxii. 
ophthalmic,  (c)  774. 
optic,    (r)    746.    (c)    769.  917. 

ccxxiii. 
orbital,  780. 
ovarian,  901. 

palatine,  anterior  or  larger,  783. 
—  .external,  783. 

posterior  or  smaller,  783. 


palmar  cutaneous,  844. 

ulnar,  deep,  843. 

superficial,  842. 


palpebral,  776.  781. 
pathetic,  (r)  747.  (c)  771, 
perfoians  Casserii,  840. 
perineal,  868. 
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Nerve,  peroneal,  876. 

petrosal,  superficial,  large,  785. 

external  (sympa- 
thetic), 796. 

in  the  figure, 

803. 


small,  804. 


pharyngeal,  809.  882. 

uf  glosso- pharyngeal,  804. 


phrenic,  831. 
plantar,  external,  875. 
internal,  874. 


pneumo-gastric,  (r)  733-750.  (e) 

805.  (br)  808. 
popliteal,  external,  876. 
internal,  871. 


portio  dura,  (r)  749.  (c)  794.  (br) 
795. 

moliia,  (r)  749.  (c)  794.  (br) 

800.  952, 
pterygoid,  788. 
pudendal,  inferior,  870. 
pudic,  867. 
pulmonary,      of      pneumogastric, 

811. 
radial,  847. 

recurrent,  laryngeal,  810. 
renal,  894. 

posterior,  889. 


respiratory,  external,  834. 
sacral,  divisions  of,  anterior,  865. 

posterior,  825. 


saphenous,  long,  or  internal,  863. 
short,  or  external,  873. 


sciatic,  great,  870. 
small,  869. 


spermatic,  895. 
spheno-palatine,  780. 782. 
spinal,  8 1 7.    (See  Spinal  Nerves.) 
accessory,  (r)  732. 750.  (c) 


812.  813. 
splanchnic,  great,  888. 

small,  889. 

smallest,  889. 


splenic,  896. 
stylo-hyoid,  797. 
sub-cutaneous,  of  neck,  799. 

malar,  780. 


sub'occipiul,  822.  827. 
sub- scapular,  836. 
supra-clavicular,  830. 
superficial  cervical,  828. 
cardiac,  882. 


supra-maxillary,  799. 
supra -orbital,  776. 

scapular,  835. 

trochlear,  775. 

sympathetic,      see      Sjrmpathetic 

NeiTCs. 
temporal,  deep,  786. 

of  facial,  799. 

superficial,  788,  789.    ' 


Nerve,  temporal,  of  temporo-malar,  780. 

tern poro- facial,  798. 

malar,  780. 


thoracic,  anterior,  836. 
posterior,  834. 


thjrroid,  885. 
tibial,  anterior,  878. 
posterior,  874. 


tonsillar,  804.  1007. 

trifacial,  or  trigeminal,  (r)  748.  (e) 

772. (6r)  774-791. 
trochlear,  (r)  747.  (c)  771. 
tympanic,  802. 
of  tympanum,  941. 
ulnar,  840. 

of  Wrisberg,  838. 


uterine,  901,  902. 

in  gravid  state,  902. 


vaginal,  901. 

vagus,  (r)  733.  750.  (c)  805.  (br) 

808. 

of  vas  deferens,  900. 

vesiculae  seminales,  900. 

vestibular,  952.  954. 

vidian,  784. 

Nerve-cells,  corpuscles  or  vesicles,  cxcv. 

development  of,  ccxxxviii. 

of  enoephalon,  cciii.-vi. 

ganglia,  ccvii. 

spinal  cord,  cxdx. 

office  of,  ccxxziv. 

Nerve-fibres,  cxc 

afferent,  ccxxziv. 

axis  of,  cxcii. 

of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  ccxL 

development  of,  ccxxxvi. 

efferent,  ccxxxiv. 

of  encephalon,  ccii.-v. 

of  ganglia,  ccvii. 

gelatinous,  cxciv. 

nature  of,  ccxxvii. 

ofike  ofy  ccxxxiv. 

origin  of,  in  grey  matter,  cci. 

ganglia,  crtiii. 


of  particular  nerves,  ccxxiv. 

spinal  cord,  cc. 

sympathetic  nerves,  ccxxvi. 

tubular,  cxci. 

varicose,  czciii. 

Nervi  molles,  883. 

Nervous  Systbh,  General  Anatomy  of, 

clxzxvi. 
cerebro-spinal  centre  of, 

cxcix. 

nerves  of, 

ccix. 

divisions    or    parts    of, 

dxxxvii. 

functions  of,  clxxxvi. 

ganglia  of,  ocvi. 

sympathetic    poition    of 

CCJLZVi. 
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NsRvous  System,  vital    properties  of, 

ccxxxiv. 
Nekvoi's  System,  Descriptive  Anatomy 

of,  667-902. 

cerebro- spinal  axis,  667. 

cranial  nerves,  767. 

spinal  nerves,  817. 

sympathetic  nerve,  879. 

Nervous  Substance,  clxxxviii. 
cells  or    corpuscles    of, 

cxcv. 
of  cerebro-spioal  centre, 

cxcix. 
chemical      nature      of, 

clxxxviii. 

of  encephalon,  grey.cciii. 

726. 

white  ,ccii. 

726. 
fibres    of,   gelatinous, 

cxciv. 

•  tubular,  cxci. 

varicose,  cxciii. 


of  ganglia,  ccvii. 

—  spinal      cord, 

cxcix. 

white,  cc. 


grey, 


—  spinal  nerves,  ccxi. 
structure  of,  clxxxix. 
of  sympathetic,  ccxxvi. 
vesicles  of,  cxcv. 


Nervus  impar,  677. 
Nenrilema,  ccx. 
Neurilema  of  cord,  755. 
Nipple,  1280. 
Nodule,  cerebellum,  723. 
Noduli  Arantii,  1111.  1116. 
Nodus  encephali,  688. 
Nose,  955. 

alse  of,  957. 

bones  of,  83.  89.  956. 

cartilages  of,  956. 

fossae  of,  89.  959. 

mucous  membrane  of,  959. 

muscles  of,  249. 

nerves  of,  ccxxii.  963. 

septum  of,  90.  958. 

skin  of,  958. 

vessels  of,  962. 

Notch,  cotyloid,  147. 

sacro-sciatic,  great  and   small, 

150. 

—  sigmoid.  74. 
Nuclear  fibres,  lix. 
Nucleolus,  xlii. 
Nucleus,  xlii. 

changes  in,  lix. 

division  of,  xlviii, 

origin  of,  xlv. 

Nutrition  of  textures,  Ix. 
Nutnlive  secretion,  ccxcvii. 
NymphsB,  1254. 


(Esophagus,  1013. 

development  of,  1056. 

Olecranon,  126. 

Oleic  acid,  and  Olein,  xxxi. 

Olfactory  bulb  and   nerve,  745.  768. 

963.  ccxxii. 
Olives,  or  Olirary  bodies,  685. 731. 
Omenta,  1091. 
Omentum,  gastro-hepatic,  1022.  1092. 

gastro-colic,  1022.  1091. 

gastro-splenic,    1022.    1085. 

1093. 

— ■ great,  1091. 

small,  1092. 

sac  of,  1092. 

Opening,  saphenous,  448.  1305. 
Optic  thalami,  707.  715.  ccv. 

commissure,  700. 747. 

nerve,  (r)  746.  769.  917.  oexxiii. 

tract,  697.  746. 

Ora  serrata,  914.  917. 
Orbicular  bone,  937. 
Orbits,  87. 

muscles  of,  261. 

nerves  passing  into,  771. 

number  of  bones  in,  89. 

Organ  of  Rosenmiiller,  1271. 
Organon  adamantine,  988. 
Organs  of  circulation,  1098. 

deglutition,  965. 

digestion,  965. 

proper,  1016. 

generative,  female,  1252. 

male,  1214. 

development  of,  1274. 

mastication,  965. 

■  respiration,  1 134. 

senses,  903. 

urine,  1187. 

development  of,  1270. 


voice,  1158. 


Osmazome,  xxx. 

Os  orbiculare  seu  lenticulare,  937. 

—  planum,  57. 

—  tincaj,  1261. 

—  uteri,  externum  et  internum,  1261. 
Ossa  triquetra,  32.  60. 

Wormiana,  32. 

Ossicula  auditns,  935. 
Ossification,  in  general,  cxivii. 

of  cartilages,  cxxviii.  cli. 

•  centres   of,  clxii.  scs  also 

each  Bone. 

intra-membranons,  cxlviii. 

intra-cartilaginous,  cli. 

periods  of,  clxii.  see  also 

each  Bone. 

sub-periosteaJ,  clix. 

Osteo-dentine,  981. 

Ostium  abdominale,  of  Fallopian  tube, 

1269. 
uterinum, 1269. 
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Otic  ganglion,  799. 
OtoHthes  vel  otoconia,  950. 
Ovaries,  1266, 

development  of  1274. 

Graafian  vesicles  of,  1267. 

ligaments  of,  1263-6. 

structure  of,  1267. 

vessels  and  nerves,  1269. 

Ovicapsule,  1268. 

Ovula  of  Naboth,  1263. 
Ovum,  1268. 

development  of,  1275. 

Pacinian  bodies,  ccxix. 

end  of  nerve-fibre  in,  ccxxi. 

function  of,  ccxxii. 

structure  of,  cxx. 

vessels  of,  ccxxiL 

Palate.  1003. 

arches  of,  287.  1005. 

hard,  81.  1004. 

soft,  287.  1005. 

muscles  of,  287.  1006. 

Palpebral,  903. 
Palpebral  cartilages,  904. 

muscles,  246. 

Pampiniform  plexus,  645. 1251. 1270. 
Pancreas,  1080. 

development  of,  1083. 

duct  of,  1082. 

fluid  of,  1083. 

lesser,  1081. 

structure  of,  1082. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1083. 

weight  of,  1081. 

Pancreatic  duct,  1083. 

; juice,  1083. 

Panniculus  adiposus,  cix.  ccxcii. 
Papilla  lacrymalis,  904. 
Papills,  conjunctival,  908. 

cutaneous,  cclxxxvi. 

dental,  983. 

mucous,  cclxxx. 

conicae,  1000. 

filiforraes,  1000. 

fungiformes,  1000. 

oesophageal,  1016. 

vallatae,  999. 

of  kidney,  1191. 

Par  trigeminum,  748.  772. 

vagum,  733.  750.  805.  808. 

Parenchyma  of  glands,  cccvi. 

of  kidney,  1198. 

Parenchymal  tissue,  cxiii. 
ParoUd  gland,  1007. 

Pars  intermedia  of  vestibule,  1256. 

Patella,  160. 

Pecten,  144. 

Pectiniform  septum,  1220. 

Peculiarities  of  arteries,  see  each  Arteiy. 

Peduncles  of  cerebellum,  718. 720.  735. 

cerebrum.  697.  736. 

corpus  callosum,  701. 705. 


Peduncles  of  pineal  gland,  717.  741. 
Pelvis,  149. 

— ; articulations  of,  217. 

axis  of,  152. 

brim  and  outlet  of,  150. 

dimensions  of,  154. 

inclination  of,  151. 

of  kidney,  1192.  1201. 

Penis,  1217. 1225. 

corpus  cavemosun),  12 1 8. 

spongiosum,  1223. 

development  of,  1279. 

glans  of,  1217. 

helicine  arteries  of,  1222. 

ligament,  suspensory  of,  1218. 

muscles  of,  1229. 

nerves  and  lymphatics  of,  1224. 

vessels  of,  1221. 

Penniform  muscles,  clxv. 
Perforated  space,  anterior,  700. 

• posterior,  699. 

Pericardium.  1100. 
Perichondrium,  cxix.  cxxv. 
Perilymph,  of  labyrinth,  948. 
Perinxum,  1313. 

development  of,  1279. 

muscles  of,  1229.  1314. 

Periodontal  membrane,  968. 
Periosteum,  cix.  cxxxiv.  cxliiL 

of  teeth,  968. 

Peristaltic  action,  103O. 
Peritonsum,  1090-6. 

continuity  of,  traced,  1094. 

folds  of,  1091. 

fosss  or  pouches  of,  1293. 

ligaments  of,  1091. 

mesenteries  of,  1093. 

omenta  of,  1091. 

structure  of,  1090. 

vessels  and  nerves,  1096. 

Pes  anserinus,  798. 

accessorius,  710. 

hippocampi,  710. 

Petrous  bone,  42. 
Pia  mater,  754. 

of  cord,  755. 

Pigment  cells,  liv.  cvi. 
Pigmentum,  cclxxxiv. 

of  eye,  cvi.  912. 

Pillars  of  fauces,  1005. 

fornix,  709. 

diaphragm,  367. 

Pineal  gland,  717. 
Pinna,  925. 

muscles  of.  244.  927. 

Pituitary  body,  699. 

membrane,  959. 

Phalanges  of  fingers,  135.  139. 

toet,  173.  178. 

Pharynx.  283.  1012. 

muscles  of,  283.  1013. 

actioD  of,  28d. 
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Plasma  of  chyle,  Ixxxviii. 

lymph,  Ixxxvi. 

blood,  Ixx. 

Pleura  costalis,  1140. 

of  raediastioum,  1140. 

pulmooaUs.  1139. 

Pleurs,  1099.  1139. 

structure  of,  1141. 

Plexuses  of  Nerves,  ccxii, 

■  aortic,  897. 

inferior,  898. 

brachial,  833. 

branches  of,  836. 


cardiac,  891. 
carotid,  884. 
cervical,  828. 

posterior,  823* 


coeliac,  895. 
coronary,  anterior,  892. 

posterior,  893. 

of   the    stomach, 

896. 
hepatic,  896. 
hypogastric,  898. 

inferior,  699. 


lumbar,  854. 

branches  of,  855. 


mesenteric,  inferior,  898. 
superior,  897. 


oesophageal,  812. 
pharyngeal.  804.  809.  882. 
phrenic,  894. 

pulmonary.  anterior,812.892. 
posterior,807. 812.893. 


renal,  895. 

sacral,  866. 

solar,  893. 

spermatic,  895. 

patellar,  863. 

prevertebral,  880, 

cavernous,  885. 

epigastric,  893. 

diaphragmatic,  894, 

supra- renal,  895. 

pancreatic,  896. 

haBmorrhoidal,  inferior,  899. 

superior,  898. 


prostatic,  900. 
splenic,  896. 
tonsillar,  804. 
vertebral,  887. 
cardiac,  superficial,  892. 
deep,  892. 


gangliosus,  899. 

infraoibital,  782. 

inter-mesenteric,  897. 

ovarian,  901. 

pelvic,  899. 

tympanic,  803.  942. 

vesical,  899. 

Plexuses  of  Lymphatics,  cclxi.  cclxv. 
Plexuses  of  Veins,  ccxlix. 


Plexuses,  choroid,  707.  713. 
minor,  725. 


ovarian,  645. 1270. 

pampiniform,   645.   1251. 

1270. 

pterygoid,  617. 

prostatic,  1216. 

spermatic,  645.  1251. 

uterine,  1265. 

Plica  centralis  retins,  918. 

semilunaris,  906. 

Plicte  semi-lunares,  1208. 1263. 
Pomum  Adami,  1160. 
Pons  Varolii.  682.  688. 

internal  structure  of,  733. 

weight  of,  672. 

Popliteal  space,  597. 
Pores  of  skin,  ccxcv. 
Porta  or  portal  fissure,  1062. 
Portal  canals,  1068. 

circulation,  ccxl. 

vein,  646-9.  1064.  (d)  1067. 

Portio  dura,  nerve,  (r)  749.  794,  795. 

mollis.  —  (r)  749. 794. 800.952. 

Pouches,  laryngeal,  1169. 
Poupart'e  ligament,  355.  1286. 
Preformative  membrane,  987. 
Prepuce,  1217. 
Primitive  band  or  axis  of  nerve-fibre, 

cxci.-ii. 
Process,  acromion,  1 10. 

basilar,  32. 

clinoid,  48.  50. 

cochleariform,  45.  934. 

coracoid.  111. 

coronoid,  73. 

hamular,  50. 

of  helix.  927. 

mastoid^  42. 

pterygoid,  50. 

sphenoidal,  70. 

styloid,  44. 

vaginal,  44. 

vermiform,  721. 

inferior,  722,  723. 


Processes  of  bones,  cxxxiii. 

ciliary  (eye),  913.  921. 

Processus  a  oerebelloaid  medullam,  720. 

pontem,  720. 

testes,718,719, 

720. 738. 

arciformea,  688. 

gracilis  (of  malleus),  937. 

vaginalis  peritoniei,  1238. 

1277. 
remains  of,  1237. 


Promontory  of  tympanum,  933. 
Prostate  gland,  1214. 

development  of,  1279. 

levator  muscle  of,  1054. 

surgical  anatomy  of,l 3 1 7. 

Prostatic  portion  of  urethra,  1225, 
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Prostatic  portion,  development  vf,  1279. 

smus,  1226. 

Protein,  xxvi. 

compounds,  xxiv. 

Pudendum,  1252. 
PuncU  lacrymalia,  904.  907. 
Pupil  of  eye,  914. 
Pylorus,  1020.  1028. 
Pyramid,  in  tympanum.  934. 

of  cerebellum,  723, 

Pyramids,  anterior,  684.  730. 

posterior,  687.  729. 

of  kidney,  1190.  1191. 

of  Ferrein,  1193. 

Malpighi.  1190.  1191. 

Quadrigeminal  bodies,  718. 
Racemose  glands,  ccciii. 
Raphe  of  perinsum,  1234.  1280. 
Receptaculum  chyli,  653. 
Recto-uterine  folds,  1263. 
vesical  cul-de-sac,  1206. 

folds,  1208. 

Rectum,  1048.     (See  Intestine,  large.) 

structure  of,  1050. 

surgidal  anatomy  of,  1318. 

Regeneration  of  bone,  clxiii. 

cartilage,  cxxxi. 

cellular  tissue,  cxviii. 

fibrous  tissue,  cxxi, 

hair,  ccxciii. 

mucous  membranes, 

cclxxxiii. 
muscular  tissue,  clxxvi. 

nails,  cclxxxix. 

nerves,  ccxxxviiL 

serous     membranes, 

cclxxii. 

skin,ccxcvi. 

textures.  IxiiL 

Renes  succenturiati,  1198. 
Reservoirs  of  glands,  cccvi. 
Restiform  bodies,  685.  729.  735. 
Rete  mirabile,  ccxliii. 

mucosum,  xcvii.  cclxxxiv. 

vasculosum  testis,  1244. 

Reticular  tissue,  cxiii. 

Reticulated  white  substance,  694. 

Retina,  917. 

Retro-peritoneal  membrane,  1090. 

Rigor  mortis,  clxxxiv. 

Rima  glottidis,  1169. 

Ring,  abdominal,  external,  355.  1287. 

internal,  441. 1291. 

femoral,  1308. 

Roots  of  nerves,  cranial,  745  to  750. 

spinal,  676.  727.  818. 

RugsB  of  mucous  membrane,  cclxxvii. 
Sac  lacrymal,  907. 

of  omentum,  1092. 

Sacculus  vestibuli,  949. 
Sacrum,  13.  27. 
Saliva.  1010. 


Salivary  glands,  1007. 

development  of,  1011. 

Saphenous  nerves,  863.  873. 

opening,  448.  1306. 

veins,  639.  640. 

Saicolemma,  clxvi. 

Sarcous  elements,  clxvii. 
Satellite  veins,  ccxiix. 
Scala  tympani,  947. 

vestibuli,  947. 

Seals  of  cochlea,  947. 
Scarf-skin,  cclxxxiii. 
Schindylesis  180. 
Scbneiderian  membrane,  959. 
Sclerotic,  910. 
Scrobiculus  cordis,  1018. 
Scrotum,  1234. 

development  of.  1280. 

Sebaceous  glands,  ccxciv. 
Secreting  apparatus,  ccxcviii. 

cells,  ccxcix. 

fringes,  cccL 

glands,  ccxcvii. 

membrane,  ccc. 

surfaces,  ccci. 

increase  of,  ccoi.-ii. 

Secretion,  ccxcvii. 

cell-agency  in,  ccxcix. 

conditions  of.  ccxcviii. 

nutritive,  ccxcviL 

reservoirs  of,  cccvi. 

source  of,  ccxcvii. 

Sella  Turcica,  48. 
Semen,  1251. 
Semicircular  canals,  944. 

membranous,  949. 

Seminal  animalcules,  1252. 

ducts  1249. 

vesicles,  1248. 

Seminiferous  tubes  1243. 
Semipenniform  muscles,  clxvi. 
Senses,  Organs  of,  903  to  964. 
Sensibility,  xxxv. 

Sf  pta,  intermuscular,  426. 

Septula  renum,  1 190. 

Septum  of  auditory  ampuUc,  950. 

crurale,  1308. 

of  heart,  auricular.  1 107. 

development   of,    1126. 

1127. 

ventricular,  1 108. 

lucidura,  707.  708. 

■  of  medulla  oblongata  and  pons, 
734. 

nares,  90.  968. 

nose,  cartilaginous  958. 

osseous  90. 


pectiniforme,  1220. 
scroti,  1234. 
subarachnoid,  756. 
of  tongue,  1003. 


'  Serous  membranes  celxtx. 
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Serous  ineinbranes,   arrangement  of, 

ccjxix. 

fluid  of,  cclxxi. 

folds  of,  cclxix. 

iDflammatioD  of,  cclxxii. 

reparation  of,  cclxxii. 

structure  of,  cclxx. 

yessels    and    nerves   of, 

cclxxi. 
Serous  vesseb,  cclvii. 
Serum,  Ixv.  Ixxix. 
Shealh  of  muscles,  clxv. 

femoral,  1305. 

of  rectus  muscle,  360. 

Sheaths  of  tendons,  cclxx  v.  124. 
Sigmoid  cavity,  humerus,  120. 

ulna,  127. 

notch,  lower  jaw,  74. 

flexure  of  colon,  1048. 

valves,  pulmonary,  1111. 

aortic,  1116. 


Sinus,  basilar,  638. 

cavernous,  637. 

nerves  near,  770. 


circular,  637. 

of  iris.  913. 


of  jugular  vein,  619. 
—  kidney.  1190. 
lateral,  636. 

longitudinal,  inferior,  636. 
superior,  635. 


occipital,  anterior,  638. 
posterior,  637. 


petrosal,  inferior,  638. 
sui)erior,  637. 


of  portal  vein,  648. 
pocularis,  1226. 1279. 
prostatic,  1226. 
straight,  636. 
transverse,  638. 
uro-genitalis,  1274.  1278. 
venosus,  left,  1 1 12. 
right,  1105. 


of  vestibule,  949. 


Skin  corium,  chemical    nature    of, 
cclxxxviii. 

cuticle,  cclxxxiii. 

chemical  nature  of,  cclxxxiv. 


cutis  vera  or  corium,  cclxxxiv. 
derma  or  corium,  cclxxxiv. 
epidermis  or  cuticle,  cclxxxiii. 
functions  of,  ccxcvi. 
furrows  of,  cclxxxvi. 
glands,  sebaceous,  ccxciv. 
sndoriferous,  ccxciv. 


nails  and  hairs  of,  cclxxxviii. 
nerves  of,  ccxviii.  cclxxxvii. 
papillae  of,  cclxxxvi. 
pigmentum  of,  cvL  cclxxxiv. 
pores  of,  ccxcv. 
reproduction  of,  ccxcvi. 
rete  mucosum  of,  cclxxxiv. 
true,  cclxxxiv. 
vessels  of.  cclxxxvii. 
vital  properties  of,  ccxcvi. 


Sinuses,  aortic,  457.  1116. 

ethmoidal,  59.  961. 

frontal,  39.  91.  961. 

of  larynx,  1 169. 

mastoid  (cells),  931-4. 

maxillanr,  64.  91. 

sphenoidal,  48.  91 . 

of  Valsalva,  aortic,  457.  1116. 

pulmonary,  1112. 

(venous)  of  cranium,  635.  752. 

—  confluence  of,  635. 


Skeleton,  1. 

connexions  of,  179. 

human,  distinctions  of,  94. 

Skin,  cclxxxiii. 

basement  membrane  of,  cclxxxiv. 

colour  of,  cvii. 

corium  of,  cclxxxiv. 


Skull,  base  of,  80. 

bones  of,  29. 

analogy  with  vertebrae- 

92. 

connexion  of,  77. 

external  surface,  80. 

front  of,  83. 

general  conformation  of,  79. 

internal  surface,  86. 

fosse  of,  86. 


sides  of,  84. 


Smegma  prasputii,  1218. 
Spermatic  cord,  1233. 

1— coverings  of,  1233. 

fascia,  1235.  1287. 

vessels,  1250. 


Spermatozoa,  1252. 

Spinal  cord,  general  anatomy  of,  cxcix. 

central  canal  oi,  680. 

columns  of,  677.  726. 

their     course, 

729. 

commissures  of.  678. 

fissures  of,  675. 

internal  structure  of,  726. 

ligament  of,  675. 

or  marrow,  673. 

membranes  of,  751. 

sections  of,  678. 

weight  of,  673. 


Spinal  nerves,  817. 

divisions  of,  anterior,  826. 

posterior,  820. 

ganglia  of,  818. 

roou  of.  676.  727.  818. 

General  A  natomy  of,  i« 

Nerves,  general  anato- 
my of. 

Spleen,  1084-90. 

absorbents  of,  1089. 

accessory,  1089. 
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Spleen,  capillaries  of,  108B. 

coaU  of,  1086-7. 

corpuscles  of,  1088. 

development  of,  1089. 

hilus  or  fissure  of,  1084. 

ligaments  of,  1085. 

nerves  of,  1089. 

siie  and  weight  of,  1086. 


■-  structure  of,  1086. 

-  substance  of,  1068. 

-  trabeculie  of,  1087. 

-  vessels  of,  1067. 
uses  of,  1090. 


Splenculi,  1089. 

Spongy  portion  of  urethra,  1227. 

Stapes,  937. 

Stearin,  xzxi. 

Stellulae  of  Verheyen,  1197. 

Stenonian  duct,  1008. 

Stomach,  1020. 

alveoli  of,  1025. 

capillaries  of,  1028. 

coats  of,  1022-4. 

development  of,  1056. 

follicles  of,  1027. 

glands  of,  1026. 

mucous  membrane  of,  1024. 

structure  of,  1022. 

tubuli  of,  1026. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1027. 

villi  of,  1025. 


Stria  cornea,  714. 

Stris  longitudinales.  703.  741. 

of  muscular  fibre,  clxix. 

Subcutaneous  tissue,  cxiii. 
Submucous  tissue,  cxiii. 
Sub-arachnoid  space,  755. 

septum,  756. 

Sub-lingual  gland,  1010. 
Sub>maxillarv  gland,  1009. 
Sub-peduncular  lobe,  cerebellum, 

722. 
Sub-peritonaeal  membrane,  1090. 
Sudoriferous  glands,  ccxciv. 
Subserous  cellular  tissue,  cclxxi. 

tissue,  cxiii. 

Substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa,  676.727. 

spongiosa,  727. 

Sulci  (brain),  690-692. 

(heart),  1104. 

Supercilia,  903. 
Superciliary  ridges,  37. 
Supplementary  organs,  ue  those  organs. 
Supra-renal  capsules,  1 198. 

development  of,  1272. 

Surgical  anatomy  of  arteries,  brachial, 

531. 

carotid,  470. 

iliac,  common, 

568. 

iliac,  external, 

584. 


Surgical  anatomy  of  arteriet,  iliac,  in- 
ternal, 571. 

epigastnc, 

1291. 

femoral,  595. 

■ subclavian,503 

ischio- rectal  fosse, 

1313.  1329. 

hernia,  femoral, 

1303. 
■  inguinal, 

1285. 
perinaeum,  1313. 


Sutures,  of  cranium  and  face,  77. 
Sweat  glands,  ccxciv. 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  717.  723. 

fissure,  691 . 

convolution  of,  693. 

ventricle,  708. 

Sympathetic  plexuses,  891.  See  Plexuses. 

nerves,  879. 

cord  of,  in  neck,  881. 

loins,  8BM. 

pelvis,  890. 

thorax.  887 


cranial  branches,  884. 

ganglia  of,  879. 

prevertebral    part  of, 

691. 
vascular  branches  of, 

883. 
general    anatomy  of. 

See  Nerve,  General 

Anatomy  of. 
Symphysis  roenti,  72. 

pubis,  144.  149.  220. 

sacro-iliac,  218. 

Synarthrosis,  180. 
Synchondrosis,  sacro-iliac,  218. 
Synovia,  cclxxv. 
Synovial,  bursae.  cclxxiv. 

capsules,  cclxxiii. 

• folds  or  fringes,  cclxxiii. 

membranes,  cclxxii. 

articular,  cclxxiii. 

bursal,  cclxxiv. 

fluid  of,  cclxxv. 

'  St  ructure  of,  ccl  xxiL 

vaginal,  cclxxv. 


sheaths,  cclxxv. 


Tanno-gelatin,  xxix. 

Tsnia  semicirculans,  707.  714.  741. 

hippocampi,  711. 

Tapetum,  740. 

Tarsal  li^ment,  of  eyelid,  905. 

ligaments,  foot,  236. 

Tarsi  or  tarsal  cartila&es  (eyelids),  904. 

tensor  muscle  of,  248. 

Tarsus,  167. 176. 

Tartar  of  teeth,  997. 

Teeth,  967. 

analogy  with  bonet,  996. 
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Teeth,  bicuspid,  970. 

canine,  969. 

cavity  of.  974.  981. 

cement  of,  980.  989. 

characters  of,  general,  967. 

special,  968. 

crusta  petrosa  of,  980.  989. 

cuspidate,  969. 

dentine  of,  974. 

development  of,  981. 

enamel  of,  978. 

eruption  of,  985. 

formation  of,  988. 

^owth  of,  985. 

incisor,  968. 

inter  tubular  substance  of,  977. 

ivory  of,  974. 

formation  of,  986. 


Testes,  tubuli  recti  of,  1244. 

•  tunica  albuginea  of^  1242. 

vaginalis  of,  1238. 

vasculosa  of,  1243. 


vas  aberrans  of,  1248. 
—  deferens  of,  1246. 
vasa  efFerentia  of,  1245. 
recta  of,  1244. 


vessels  and  nerves  of,  1250. 
(cerebrum,  719Ji. 


Textures  in  general,  xviiL^ 

chemical  composition  of,  xxiiL 

— ultimate,  xxiii. 

— proximate,  xxiii. 

development  of,  xxxvi, 

vegetable,  xxxvii. 

animal,  xl. 


milk,  973. 
molar,  971. 
multicuspidate,  971. 
nerves  of,  974.  ccxxii. 
permanent,  968. 

development  of,  991. 

eruption  of,  995. 


pulps  of,  974. 

formation  of,  984. 


sacs  of,  984,  992. 
structure  of,  973. 
supernumerary,  967. 
tartar  of,  997. 
temporary,  968.  973. 

development  of,  982. 

eruption  of,  989. 

sheading  of,  995. 


vessels  of,  974.  996. 
wisdom,  971. 


Tegmentum,  737. 
Tela  choroidea,  713. 
Tendon  of  Achilles,  405. 
cordiform   or  central  of  dia- 
phragm, 368. 

conjoined,  369, 1289. 

(straight)  of  eyelids,  246.  905. 

Tendons,  cxix. 

connection  with  muscles,  clxx. 

Tentorium,  752. 
Testes,  1240-46. 

coni  vasculosi  of,  1245. 

coverings  of,  1233. 

■ vessels  and  nerves  of, 

1239. 


elements  of,  xxi. 

enumeration  of,  xix. 

•  nutrition  of,  Ix. 

particular,  tee  Tissue,  &c. 

permeability  of,  xxi. 

physical  properties  of,  xxi. 

regeneration  of,  Ixiii. 

systems  of,  xx. 

vital  properties  of,  xxxiii. 

Thalami  optici,  707,  715.  ccv. 
Theca  vertebralis,  751 . 
Thoracic  duct,  651.  653. 
Thorax,  bones  of,  100. 

. contents  of,  1099. 

•  general  description  of,  1098. 

Thymus  gland,  1182. 

development  of,  1185. 

structure  of,  1183. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1 184-5. 

Thyroid  axis,  512. 

body  or  gland,  1178.  1182. 

development   of,   1181. 

levator  muscle  of,    1 180. 

structure  of,  1180. 

vessels    and    nerves  of, 

1181. 


cartilage,  1159. 


descent  of,  1238.  1277. 
development  of,  1274. 
epididjrmis  of,  1241. 
excretory  duct  of,  1246. 
lobes  of,  1243. 
mediastinum  of,  1242. 
rete  vasculosum  of,  1244. 
spermatic  cord  of,  1233. 
structure  of,  1241. 
tubuli  of^  1243. 


Tissue  adipose,  cviii. 

areolar,  cxiii. 

cartilaginous,  cxxiv. 

•  cellular,  cxiii. 

cuticular,  xciL 

epidermic,  xcii. 

epithelial,  xcii. 

fibrous,  cxviiL 

filamentous,  cxiii. 

muscular,  clxiii. 

— involuntary,  clxxii. 

voluntary,  clxiii. 


nervous,  clxxxix. 
reticular,  cxiii. 


Tomentum  cerebri,  754. 
Tongue,  998. 

mucous  membrane  of,  1001. 

muscles  of,  1001. 

4  T 
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Tongue,  nerves  of,  1003.  ccKxii. 

papillc  of,  999. 

septum  of,  1003. 

vessels  of,  1003. 

Tonicity  of  arteries,  cczlvii. 

mnscular,  clxxzii. 

Tonsils,  1006. 

Torcular  Herophili,  635. 

TrabeculiB  of  corpus  cavemosum,  1220. 

spleen,  1087. 

Trabs  cerebri,  703. 
Trachea,    1134. 

cartilages  of,  1136. 

development  of,  1 157. 

glands  of.  1138. 

mucous  coat  of,  1 138. 

structure  of,  1136. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1 138. 

Tractus  opticus,  f  97.  746. 

spiralis  foraminulentus,  953. 

Tragus,  926. 

muscles  of,  928. 

Triangle  of  Hesselbach,  1298. 
Triangular  ligament  of    urethra,   443. 

1316. 
Trigone  of  bladder,  1209. 
Trochanters,  156. 
Trochlea.  39. 263. 
Tuba  Eustachiana,  45.  934. 
Tube  Fallopians,  1268. 
Tuber  annulare,  688. 

cinereuro,  699. 

cochleae,  933. 

ischii,  145. 

Tubercle,  grey  of  Rolando,  31. 

laminated,  723. 

of  Lower,  1107. 

Tubercula  quadrigemina.  718. 
Tuberculo  cinereo.  731. 
Tubular  nerve-fibres,  cxci. 
Tubules  of  nervous  substance,  cxci. 

mucous  membrane,  cclxxzi. 

Tubuliof  Ferrein,  1193. 

uriniferi,  convoluted,  1193. 

ends  of,  1194. 

straight,  1193. 

structure  of,  1194. 


TuUmina  oculi.  903. 
Tympanum,  or  middle  ear.  931 . 

bones  or  ossicula  of,  9S5, 

cavity  of,  931. 

ligaments  of,  938. 

membrane  of,  931. 

lining,  940. 

■  muscles  of,  938. 

scala  of,  947. 

secondary  membrane  of,  934. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  941. 


of  large  intestine,  1043. 
recU,  1244. 
seminiferi,  1243. 
of  small  intestine,  1034. 

—  stomach,  1026. 

—  teeth.  976. 
uterus,  1263. 


Tunica,  adiposa  of  kidney,  1189. 

albugioea,  1242. 

of  ovary,  1267. 

erythroides,  1235. 

Ruyschiana,  912. 

vaginalis,  1238.  1277. 

'  vasculosa  testis,  1243. 
vasculosa,  (eye),  911. 


Umbilicus,  361. 
Urachus,  1205. 

■  formation  of,  1273. 
Ureters,  1192.  1201. 

development  of,  1271. 

muscles  of,  1210. 

structure  of,  1202. 

varieties  of,  1202, 

Urethra,  development  of,  1278. 

female,  1212. 

compressor     muscle   of, 

1213,  1232. 

orifice  of,  1212.  1254. 

male,  1225. 

bulb  of,  1223. 

compressor  of,  1231. 

crest  of,  1226. 

dilatations  of,  1228. 

fossa  navicularis  of ,  1228. 

lacunc  of,  1229. 

•  mucous  membrane  of,  1228. 

muscles  of,  1229. 

orifice  of,  1228. 

portion     of,    membranoas, 

1227. 

bulbous,  1228. 

prosutic,  1225. 

spongy,  1227. 


Urinary,  bladder,  1203.  {See  bladder.) 

organs,  1187-1213, 

development  of,  1270. 

Urine,  1 198. 
Uterus,  1259-1266. 

arbor-vite  of,  1261. 

bifid,  1279. 

cavity  of,  1261. 

cellular  tissue  of,  126^2. 

cervix,  or  neck,  1260. 

changes  in,  1265. 

coat  of,  mucous,  1262. 

serous,  1261 


development  of,  1278. 
fibres  of;  1262. 
fundus  of,  1260-1279. 
gravid,  1262-5. 

nerves  of,  902. 


ligaments  of,  broad,  1263. 

ovarian,  1264. 

round,  1264-1278. 


nerves  of,  901.  1265. 

OS  or  month  ol^  exlema],  1260. 
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Uterus  OS,  or  mouth  of,  interual,  1261. 
tincB  of,  1261. 


tissue,  proper  of,  1261. 

tubular  glands  of,  1263. 

vessels  of,  1265. 

virgin,  1260. 

Utriculus  vestibuli,  949. 

virilis,  1226. 1279. 

Uvea,  915. 

Uvula,  bladder,  1209. 

cerebellum,  723. 

throat,  1005. 

muscle  of,  288. 

Vagina,  1257. 

columns  of,  1257. 

development  of,  1278. 

sphincter  of,  1258. 

Vallecula,  721. 
Valve,  of  Bauhin,  678. 

cystic  duct,  1075. 

Eustachian,  1107.  1127. 1130. 

ileo-cscal,  or  ilio»coelic,  1045. 

mitral,  or  bicuspid,  1115. 

Thebesian,  1108. 

tricuspid,  1 109. 

of  Vieussens,  720-723. 

Valves,  auriculo-vcntricular,  left,  1115. 

right.  1109. 

of  Kerkrioe,  cclxxvii.  1031. 

lymphat:cs,  cclxiv. 

sigmoid,  or  semilunar,  aortic* 

1116. 

pulmo- 


monar>-,  1109-1111. 
of  small  intestine,  1031. 
veins,  ccli. 


Valvula  Thebesii,  649. 

ValvulsB  conniventes,  cclxxvii.  1031. 

Varicose  nerve-fibres,  exciii. 

Varieties  of  vessels  or  organs,  iet  those 

parts. 
Vas  aberrans,  1248. 

deferens,  1246. 

development  of,  1276. 

Vasa  aberrantia  (artenes),  brachial,  531. 

afferentia,   of   lymphatic   glands, 

cclxv. 

brevia,  arterie',  556. 

veins,  646. 


chvlifera,  651. 

efierentia,  of  testis,  1245. 

lymphatic      glands, 

cclxv. 

lactea,  651.  cclxii. 

recta,  of  testis,  1244. 

serosa,  cclvii. 

vasorum,  ccxlvi.  ccl. 

vorticosa,  912. 

Vascula  serpentina,  1243. 

Veins,  General  Anatomy  of,  ccxlix. 

anastomoses  of,  ccxlix. 

coats  of,  ccl. 


VxiNS,  contractility  of,  celi. 

distribution  of,  ccxlix. 

plexuses  of,  ccxlix. 

satellite,  ccxlix. 

structure  of,  ccxlix. 

valves  of,  ccli. 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  ccl. 

vital  properties  of,  cell 

Veins,  Descnptive  Anatomy  of,  612. 

an^lar,  615. 

articular,  of  jaw,  617. 

auricular  anterior,  617. 

posterior,  617. 

axillary,  6i24. 

azygos,  628. 

minor,  629. 


basilic,  621. 
basi-vertebral,  632. 
brachial,  623. 
brachio-cephalic,  626. 
bronchial,  629.  1154. 
buccal,  615. 
capsular,  645. 
cardiac,  649. 
cava,  inferior,  643. 
superior,  628. 


cerebellar,  634. 
cerebral,  633. 
cephalic,  621. 
of  choroid  coat,  eye,  912. 
comites,  brachial,  623. 

femoral,  641. 

inter-osseous,  622. 

popliteal,  641. 

radial,  623. 

Ubial,  641. 

ulnar,  622. 

cordis  magna,  649. 

mraia,  649. 

minims,  650.  1108. 

parvs,  650. 


coronaiy  vein,  of  heart,  649. 

stomach,  647. 


of  corpus  striatum,  634.  714. 
of  cranium,  630.  635-9. 
dental,  inferior,  617. 
of  diploe,  639. 
dorsal,  spinal,  631. 
of  penis,  643. 


duodenal,  646. 
emulgent,  645. 
epigastric,  superficial,  640. 
ethmoidal,  963. 
facial,  613. 
femoral,  641. 
frontal,  614. 
of  Galen,  634. 
gastric,  646. 
gastro-epiploic,  646. 
hepatic,  648.  1064. 
iliac,  external,  642. 
internal,  642. 
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Vel::.!.  iliic,  eoaaoos,  643. 


ikviaid 


I,  *mj 


#. 


iatcfcoful,  aaterior,  627. 

492fiL 


intcrioUbr,  1066. 1070. 
iaicroMCOM,  of  iorcvmf  622-3. 
iatn- lobular,  1067.  1070. 
jognUr,  anlenor,  618. 

external,  616. 

iotemal,  619. 


Urjngcal,  620. 
liAgval,619. 
of  uvcr,  1006L 
lombar,  644. 
manuDirj  ioternal,  627. 
maxilbry  iotemal,  617. 
median  cntaocoos,  621. 

baulic^621. 

cephalic,  622. 


medalli-tpinal,  631. 
meningeal,  617. 
mesenteric  inferior,  646. 
superior,  647. 


nasal,  615. 
occipital,  619. 
ophthalmic,  636. 
ovarian,  645. 
palatine,  616. 
palpebral  inferior,  615. 
paocieatic,  6461 
parotid,  617. 
pharyngeal,  619. 
phrenic,  645. 
popliteal,  641. 

portal.  646-9.  1064.  (d,)  1067. 
posterior  scapular,  618. 
pudic  external,  640. 
pulmonary,  1148.  1153. 
radial  cutaneous,  620. 
deep,  623. 


ranine,  616. 
renal,  645. 
sacral,  middle,  644. 
salvatella,621. 

saphenous,  long  or  internal,  639. 
short  or  external,  640. 


spermatic,  645. 
spinal,  630-3. 

great,  632. 

posterior,  633. 


splenic,  646.  (</.)  1088. 
subclavian,  624. 
sub-lobular,  1067. 
submental,  616* 
supra-orbital,  614. 
supra- renal,  645. 
supra-scapular,  618. 
temporal,  deep,  617. 
middle,  616. 


tcmporo-maxillary,  617. 
thyroid,  superior,  620. 
middle,  620. 


alnar 


of  fiMC,  617. 


,621. 
621. 


622. 

1061.  1078.  1131. 
vaginal.  1256. 

of  liver,  I06& 

vast  breria,  646. 
vencbrml,  625u 


Vnys,  plexBses  of,  ovarian,  645. 
— ^— ^— ^■^— —  pampiniform,  649. 

1251. 

« pterygoid,  617. 

spermatic,  645. 

Velum  iKndalam  palati,  287,  1005. 

mterpositnm,  713. 

meduUc  anterias,  720. 

posterivs,  723. 

Vena  cava,  fossa  of^  1063. 
Ven«  oomites,  ccxlix. 
Ventricle,  of  .Arantius,  667. 
Ventricles  of  brain,  682.  702. 

fifth,  708. 

fourth,  7*23. 

lateral,  705. 

third,  714. 


corpus  caliosnm,  702. 
heart.    See  HearL 
larynx,  1169. 


Ventricnii  tricomes,  706. 
Vermicular  motion,  1030. 
Vermiform  process,  721. 

inferior,  722,  723. 

Vertebra  denUta,  11. 

prominens,  12. 

Vertebrs,  3. 

cervical,  6.  9. 

cocc^rg^y  13- 

cranial,  92. 

dorsal,  7. 12. 

false,  4.  13. 

general  characters  of,  4. 

lumbar,  8.  la 

ossification  of,  20, 22. 

peculiarities  c^,  9. 

sacral,  13. 


true,  4. 


Vertebral  aponeurosis,  299. 433. 

column,  3. 18. 

• ^  ligaments  of ,  186. 

ottification  of,  20.29. 

VeruroonUnum,  1226. 1279. 
Vesica  prostatica,  1226. 

fellea,  1073. 

urinaria,  ses  Bladder. 

Vesicles  of  glands,  ccciii. 

Graafian,  1267.  1275. 

-seminal.  1248. 1279. 

Vesico-uterine  folds,  1263. 
Vesiculc  Graafian^,  1267. 
seminales,  1248. 
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VesicutiB  seminalet,  derelopment  of, 

1279. 

vessels  and  nerves 

of,  1251. 
Vessels,  office  of,  Ixii. 

of  different  tissues  and  organs, 

ue  those  parts. 
Vestibule,  aqueduct  of,  44.  944. 

bulbs  of,  1256. 

■  of  ear,  943. 

—  membranous,  949. 

nerves  of,  952,  954- 

.  saccule  of,  949. 

scala  of,  947. 

sinus  of,  949. 

vessels  of,  951. 

•  of  vulva,  1254. 

Vestigium  foraminis  ovalis,  1107. 1113. 
Vibrios  of  mouth,  997. 
Vibrisss,  959. 
Vidian  canal,  52. 


nerve,  784. 


Villi,  cclxxx. 

of  small  intestine,  1032. 

stomach,  1025. 

Vis  nervosa,  xxxv.  ccxxxv. 
Viscera  of  abdomen,  1019. 
position  of  in  re- 
gions, 1096. 


Viscera  of  thorax,  109&-9. 
Vital  contractilityi  xxxiv. 

muscular,  clxxvii. 

— — ^—  non-muscular,  xxxv. 

clxxxv. 
V  itreons  humour,  921. 
Vocal  cords,  U68. 
Voluntary  muscles,  clxiiu 
Vortex,  of  heart,  1121. 
Vulva,  1252. 

development  of,  1279. 

erectile  tissue  of,  1255. 

mucous  membrane  of,  1255. 

vessels    and     nerves   of, 

1256. 
Wisdom  tooth,  971. 
Wolffian  bodies,  1270. 
Womb,  iee  Uterus. 
Worm  (cerebellum),  721. 
Yellow  cartilage,  cxxviii. 

fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  cxv. 

ligaments,  cxxiii. 

tissue,  cxxii. 

Zomidin,  xxx. 
Zonula  lucida,  921. 

Zinnii  vel  ciliaris,  914. 

921. 
Zygoma,  41. 
Zygomatic  arch,  41. 67. 
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